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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  EIGHTH  EDITION. 


In  making  my  preparations  for  the  publication  of  an  eighth  edition 
of  my  "Treatise  on  Pathological  Anatomy,"  I  hesitated  for  a  long  time 
in  regard  to  what  method  of  revision  I  should  adopt.  During  recent 
years  a  number  of  manuals  of  pathological  anatomy  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  authors  of  these  seem  to  have  laid  stress  upon  the  point 
that  a  text-book  intended  for  the  use  of  medical  men  should  deal  with 
the  subject-matter  in  the  most  concise  manner  possible ;  they  believed, 
evidently,  that  compendious  treatises  of  this  nature  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote ihe  study  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
render  the  student's  task  easier.  I  carefully  examined  a  number  of 
compends  of  pathological  anatomy  which  had  been  written  from  this 
point  of  view,  but  they  failed  to  convince  me  that  this  was  the  most  use- 
ful manner  of  treating  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  possible, 
within  the  limits  of  a  small  compend,  to  treat  general  pathology  and 
pathological  anatomy  in  a  scientific  manner.  Then,  in  the  next  place, 
it  is  exfaremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  material  at  our  dis- 
posal, to  avoid  treating  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  book,  when 
completed,  shall  not  present  the  characteristics  of  a  mere  catalogue  of 
facts,  which  would  scarcely  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  processes  that  take  place  in  the  living  body  when  it  or  any  of 
ite«  organs  are  diseased,  and  which,  furthermore,  would  compel  the  be- 
ginner merely  to  commit  to  memory  those  things  which,  by  the  aid  of 
his  reasoning  power,  he  should  make  a  permanent  and  useful  part  of  his 
medical  knowledge. 

It  is  possible  that  if  a  compend  were  gotten  up  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chism, it  might  prove  helpful  to  a  certain  number  of  students  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  general  pathology  and  pathological 
anatomy.  Nevertheless  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
those  who  would  derive  satisfaction  from  such  a  catechism  must  indeed 
be  small.  General  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy  should  constitute 
the  foundations  of  that  knowledge  which  is  to  enable  the  practitioner  of 
medicine  to  interpret  correctly  the  symptoms  of  disease  as  they  present 
themselves  before  him  at  the  patient's  bedside.  It  must  be  conceded,  I 
think,  that  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  definitions  given  to  the  technical 
terms  commonly  employed  in  describing  different  pathological  processes 
that  take  place  in  the  living  body,  or  merely  a  superficitd  insight  into 
the  pathological  processes  which  affect  individual  organs  and  tissues, 
can  scarcely  suffice  to  furnish  the  practitioner  with  the  fundamental 
knowledge  which  he  requires  for  the  satisfactory  study  of  clinical  medi- 
cine. He  might  be  able,  it  is  true,  when  called  to  treat  a  patient  who 
presented  certain  well-defined  symptoms  of  disease— as,  for  example, 
those  belonging  to  an  inflammation  of  an  important  organ — to  form  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
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wonld  also  probably  take  satiBfaction  in  the  thought  that  he  had  already 
been  instructed  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  this  very  malady  in  this 
particular  organ.  But  he  certainly  would  not  be  able  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  entire  process,  or  to  analyze  all 
the  little  pathological  features  which  are  dependent  upon  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  organ  aflfected;  in  a  word,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
interpret,  in  its  full  breadth  and  depth,  the  significance  of  the  disease 
under  observation.  In  his  endeavors  to  understand  each  new  type  of 
disease  he  would,  by  reason  of  his  lack^  of  a  proper  training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  medicine,  find  his  pathway  constantly  strewed 
with  difficulties,  and  he  would  be  forced  in  a  slow  and  plodding  fashion 
to  commit  to  memory  the  sequence  of  symptoms  as  they  occur  in  any 
given  disease.  Then,  besides,  he  would  fail  to  grasp  the  connection  be- 
tween the  latter  and  other  correlated  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  had  previously  received  proper  instruction  in  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge required,  he  would  at  once  be  able  to  understand  correctly  the  na- 
ture of  the  malady  which  he  has  been  called  to  treat. 

Bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  x>erfectly  clear 
what  my  aim  ought  to  be  in  preparing  this  new  edition  of  my  "  Treatise 
on  Pathological  Anatomy."  In  the  first  place,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
should  strive  to  perfect  title  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  origin,  nature, 
and  significance  of  diseases  as  they  occur  in  the  living  body,  and  conse- 
quently that  I  should  make  such  improvements  and  alterations  in  the 
text  as  would  carry  out  this  idea.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  making 
this  revision  I  did  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  descriptions  of  histo- 
logical and  pathologico-anatomical  alterations  must  continue  to  form  the 
foundation-work  of  the  book.  Knowing,  also,  from  ^  experience  how 
greatly  good  illustrations  aid  the  reader  m  understanding  the  nature  of 
these  alterations,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought  to  provide  a  certain 
number  of  additional  cuts,  carefully  prepared.  At  the  same  time  I  folt 
as  if  more  space  than  was  given  to  these  matters  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tions should  be  allotted  to  the  consideration  of  pathological  processes— 
their  causes,  their  mode  of  origin,  the  course  which  Qiey  pursue,  and 
their  sequehe. 

In  performing  the  task  which  I  had  thus  set  before  me  I  found  that 
extensive  alterations  were  necessary,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  work 
which  treats  of  general  pathology.  On  the  one  hand^  I  found  it  neces- 
sary either  greatly  to  alter  or  actually  to  rewrite  certain  chapters,  while 
on  the  other  I  was  obliged  even  to  introduce  entirely  new  chapters.  In 
remodelling  this  general  portion  of  the  work  special  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  subjects  of  general  etiology  of  diseases  and  pathologi- 
cal physiology,  and  in  harmony  with  these  alterations  it  has  seemed  to 
me  advisable  to  change  also  the  title  of  this  general  part.  Accordingly 
I  have  abandoned  the  former  title,  "General  Pathological  Anatomy," 
and  have  substituted  for  it  that  of  "General  Pathology."  The  present 
work,  it  is  true,  does  not  cover  the  entire  field  of  general  pathology,  but 
nevertheless  it  does  treat  of  all  those  portions  of  the  subject  which  are 
ordinarily  taught,  at  least  in  the  German  universities,  by  the  chairs  of 
pathological  anatomy  and  general  pathology. 

The  section  which  deals  with  the  causes,  mode  of  origin,  and  course 
of  diseases  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages,  been  entirely  rewritten 
and  greatly  amplified;  and  I  have  gone  more  thoroughly  in  the  present 
edition  than  I  did  in  the  earlier  ones  into  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
diseases  from  poisoning  and  from  infection,  hoping  thereby  to  provide 
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the  beginner  with  a  thoronghly  clear  and  simple  description  of  the 

r.thological  changes  which  take  place  in  these  diseases,  rurthermore, 
have  given  full  consideration  to  the  subject  of  the  dissemination  of 
pathological  foci  throughout  the  body  bj  means  of  the  processes  known 
as  metastasis  and  embolism,  by  means  of  poisoning,  or  by  means  of  the 
extinction  of  certain  glandular  functions;  and  at  the  same  time  I  have 
explained  the  relations  of  these  foci  to  pathologically  altered  functions. 
Among  the  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  extinction  or  modifi- 
cation of  certain  glandular  functions  I  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  diabetes  mellitus,  to  the  cachexia  which  results  from  a  withdrawal  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  thyroid  gland  upon  the  economy,  to  myxoe- 
dema,  to  cretinism,  and  to  Addison's  disease. 

I  have  introduced  special  chapters  on  the  protective  mechanisms  and 
forces,  and  on  the  healing  powers  of  the  human^  body ;  on  certain  in- 
herited and  acquired  weaknesses  or  predispositions;  on  idiosyncrasy 
and  immunity ;  and  on  the  acquisition  of  immunity  through  the  fact  of 
one's  having  already  experienced  an  attack  of  the  disease,  or  through 
inoculation;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  these  chapters  will  not  only  supi^y 
the  practical  needs  of  the  medical  practitioner,  but  will  also  serve  to  in- 
crease the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  in  ref^Eird  to  the  origin,  course, 
and  essential  nature  of  diseases,  and  particularly  of  those  which  are  due 
to  infection  and  poisoning. 

The  chapter  on  the  causes  of  internal  diseases  and  on  the  inheritance 
of  certain  pathological  conditions  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  supply  not 
only  a  clearer  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject,  but  also  at  the  same  time 
more  complete  information  than  did  the  same  chapter  in  the  earlier 
editions. 

The  section  relating  to  disturbances  of  the  circulation  remains  un- 
changed in  its  general  features,  but  it  has  in  many  respects  been  made 
more  complete  tiian  it  formerly  was ;  and,  besides,  it  has  been  furnished 
with  new  illustrations. 

In  the  section  relating  to  retrograde  disturbances  of  nutritioD  and 
infiltrations  of  the  tissues,  the  chapter  devoted  to  hypoplasia,  agenesia, 
and  atrophy  and  that  relating  to  pigment-formation  are  the  ones  which 
have  been  remodelled  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  the  section  devoted  to 
hypertrophy  and  regeneration  I  have  introduced  all  the  alterations  and 
additions  which  the  investigations  of  recent  years  in  regard  to  these 
processes  rendered  necessary. 

The  section  on  inflammation  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  the 
definition  which  I  now  give  of  this  process  is  the  same  as  that  which  I 
suggested  two  years  ago  and  published  in  pamphlet  form.  I  am  well 
aware  that  my  views  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  inflammation  will  not  be 
generally  accepted,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  hoping  that,  in  giving  this 
new  explanation  of  pathological  changes  which  nave  received  such  varied 
interpretation  at  the  hands  of  different  authorities,  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  famishing  satisfactory  proof  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  view?  here  set 
forth,  all  the  different  processes  which  play  a  part  in  inflammation  may 
be  arranged  in  comprehensive  groups;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  reparative  processes  of  proliferation  from  those  which  be- 
long more  strictly  to  inflammation— which  latter  are  characterized  by  a 
degeneration  of  the  tissues,  coupled  with  an  exudation  of  pathological 
fluid  products — is  in  harmony  with  the  practical  needs  of  the  physician 
as  weU  as  with  the  unprejudiced  requirements  of  science.  In  describing 
the  healing  processes  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  an  inflammation, 
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the  formation  of  granulations,  the  resorption  of  necrosed  tissues  and 
exudations,  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  first  of  granulation  tis- 
sue and  then  of  cicatricial  tissue,  I  have  striven  by  the  aid  of  numerous 
pictorial  illustrations  to  make  it  easier  for  the  student  to  understand 
these  important  processes,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  endeavored  to 
manage  my  descriptive  text  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  throw  light 
upon  those  diseases  which  are  most  commonly  encountered  in  actual 
medical  practice. 

The  sections  which  relate  to  tumors  and  malformations  remain  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  they  were  in  the  previous  edition,  and  yet  in  both 
of  these  sections  I  have  rewritten  the  portions  which  refer  to  the  general 
aspects  of  these  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  altered,  improved, 
and  amplified  many  of  the  remaining  paragraphs  in  these  sections ;  this 
statement  being  particularly  true  of  the  paragraphs  relating  to  cysto- 
mata,  teratomata,  and  transposition  of  tissues. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  parasites  I  have  given  due  weight  to  the 
results  of  recent  investigations,  at  least  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  me  to 
be  thoroughly  established.  I  have  treated  the  infectious  granulation 
tumors  as  heretofore  in  the  section  devoted  to  parasitic  diseases,  for  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  acquire  a  complete  understanding  of  their 
nature  and  significance  unless  full  account  were  taken  of  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  their  i)eculiarities  and  the  special  nature  of  the  ex- 
citing cause. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  alterations  and  additions  this  general  part  of 
my  text-book  has  increased  in  bulk;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  be- 
lieve that,  owing  to  the  wealth  of  material  which  must  be  treated  in  a 
text-book  of  general  pathology,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  handle 
the  subject  more  concisely  unless  important  matters  should  be  entirely 
omitted,  and  unless  the  idea  of  explaining  fully  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease in  the  living  subject  should  be  abandoned. 

But,  after  all,  the  extent  of  the  text  which  the  beginner  must  actually 
study  is  less  than  one  might  at  first  suppose  it  to  be,  for  the  illustrations, 
which  have  been  increased  in  number  by  the  addition  of  seventy-two,  and 
the  text  printed  in  small  type  occupy  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  volume. 

E.   ZlEGLER. 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  November,  1804. 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition  I  have  endeavored  to  take  fuU j 
into  accoant--80  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  possible  to  do  this  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  text-book  like  the  present  one — ^the  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  general  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy  daring  the  last 
few  years.  At  the  same  time  I  have  been  careful  not  materiaUy  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  the  book.  In  order  to  aocompUsh  these  objects  I 
have  subjected  all  the  chapters  to  a  most  careful  revision,  and  wherever 
it  seemed  necessary,  on  accoimt  of  some  new  light  furnished  by  recent 
investigations,  I  have  rewritten  the  text. 

The  number  of  the  illustrations  has  been  increased  from  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  to  five  hundred  and  forty-four,  in  the  hope  that 
thereby  the  text  may  be  rendered  easier  to  understand.  The  most  radi- 
cal alterations  will  be  found  in  Chapters  lY.  and  YII.,  which  have  been 
entirely  rewritten.  I  have  arrangea  the  different  kinds  of  degenerations 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  hyaline  products  in  fourgroups  (mucous 
degeneration  not  being  included  in  this  number) :  (1)  The  formation  of 
colloid  by  epithelium  and  the  epithelial  hyaline  concretions ;  (2)  the 
patholc^cal  comification  of  epithelium ;  (3)  the  amyloid  degeneration  of 
connective  tissue  and  the  amyloid  concretions ;  (4)  the  hyaline  degenera- 
tion of  connective  tissue  and  the  hyaline  products  of  connective-tissue 
cells.  I  believe  that  by  means  of  this  classification  it  will  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  very  good  general  idea  of  the  different  processes  under  con- 
sideration. In  addition  to  the  part  which  relates  to  the  pathological 
formation  of  pigment  I  have  written  something  in  relation  to  the  patho- 
logical absence  of  pigment. 

I  have  divided  the  tumors  into  three  large  groups :  tumors  of  the 
connective  substances,  epithelial  tumors,  and  teratoid  tumors  and  cysts ; 
and  I  have  subdivided  the  epithelial  tumors  into  two  lesser  groups,  in 
one  of  which  the  papillary  epitheliomata,  the  adenomata,  and  the  cyst- 
adenomata  are  to  be  placed,  while  in  the  other  belong  the  carcinomata 
and  the  cystocarcinomata.  My  views  in  r^ard  to  the  nature  and  origin 
of  tumors  are  essentially  the  same  now  as  they  were  when  I  wrote  the 
last  edition  of  this  work;  and  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  criticisms  of 
Lubarsch,  Hansemann,  and  others  which  would  lead  me  to  alter  them 
in  any  resi)ect.  Many  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced  in  the 
chapter  on  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  the  descriptive  text  has 
been  made  to  cover  the  ground  more  thoroughly  than  before.  In  these 
two  ways,  therefore,  I  believe  that  I  have  succeeded  in  presenting  my 
views  on  tumors  in  a  sufficientiy  clear  manner.  Kibbert's  view,  that  the 
separation  of  individual  cells,  or  groups  of  cells,  from  their  physiological 
relationshix)S  constitutes  the  main  cause  of  the  development  of  a  tumor, 
does  not,  as  I  have  already  often  enough  stated,  commend  itself  to  my 
judgment.     I  scarcely  need  to  add  that  I  am  just  as  little  able  as  are 
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others  to  state  what  is  the  original  cause  of  the  atypical  growth  of  the 
tumor  cells.  The  term  ^  tumor,"  as  is  well  known,  comprises  tissue- 
new  growths  which,  so  far  as  their  origin  is  concerned,  differ  widely  the 
one  from  the  other;  and  equally  numerous  and  various  are  the  causes  of 
this  growth  in  the  individual  cases.  In  fact,  more  than  one  cause  is 
competent  to  excite  growth  even  in  the  malignant  tumors  which  spread 
by  a  sort  of  infiltrative  process.  Then,  again,  the  view  that  parasites 
cause  the  exuberant  growth  of  the  malignant  tumors  lacks  as  yet  a  solid 
foundation;  and  accordingly  I  have  considered  it  wise  to  bring  out  this 
point  in  my  definition  of  tumors.  Finally,  the  disposition  which  still 
exists  in  certain  quarters  to  classify  the  infectious  granulation-growths 
among  the  tumors  as  infectious  tumors,  appears  to  me  only  to  confuse 
the  subject.  This  disposition,  it  must  be  remembered,  first  showed  it- 
self at  a  time  when  nothing  was  known  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  these 
infectious  granulation-growths. 

The  dennition  of  inflammation  which  I  gave  in  the  last  edition  has 
been  approved  by  some  authorities  and  combated  by  others.  The 
arguments  brought  forward  by  the  latter  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  valid, 
and  accordingly  I  have  not  felt  that  I  was  called  upon  to  modify  my  views. 
Indeed,  a  further  study  of  the  processes  which  take  place  in  inflamma- 
tion has  rather  strengthened  me  in  the  determination  to  maintain  my 
former  position;  and  I  trust  that  the  present  revised  version  of  this 
chapter  on  inflammation  will  also  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
definition  which  I  have  given  serves  as  an  excellent  standpoint  from 
which  one  may  view  the  different  processes  that  form  an  essential  part 
of  inflammation.  It  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
me  that,  after  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  some  of  my  highly 
esteemed  colleagues  notified  me  of  their  approval  of  this  definition. 

In  my  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  infection  and  of  the  efforts  of 
the  organism  to  antagonize  the  effects  of  such  infection,  I  have  been 
careful  to  consult  the  most  recent  publications  on  the  subject,  and  I 
trust  that  no  fact  of  importance  has  escaped  my  attention.  In  the  chap- 
ter relating  to  bacteria  I  have  retained  the  commonly  accepted  classifica- 
tion, and  have  introduced  among  them,  as  before — under  the  name  of 
polymorphous  bacilli,  in  the  group  of  bacilli — those  bacteria  which,  ac- 
cording to  recent  investigations,  assume  different  forms  as  they  advance 
in  their  development.  To  separate  them  from  the  group  of  bacilli  would 
lead  to  a  separation  of  pathological  processes  which  stimd  closely  related 
one  to  another,  and  consequentiy  such  a  step  would  only  render  it  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  these  processes.' 

EbNST  22IEGLEB. 
Freibubo  im  Bbeisqau,  November,  1^07. 

1  As  already  explaioed  in  an  editorial  note  in  the  eiehth  edition,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  omit  the  bibliographical  lists  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  original  work. 
Their  publication  would  require  fully  two  hundred  additional  pages,  and  their  value,  to 
the  great  majority  of  English-speaking  medical  students,  would  l^  comparatively  smalL 
^Editor's  Note. 
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GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Introduction. — Health   and    Disease. — Problems   of 
General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

§  1.  When  the  act  of  fecundation  is  completed,  by  the  union  of  the 
spermatozoon  with  the  germinal  vesicle,  there  occur  in  the  ovum  a  series 
of  changes  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  large  number  of  cells,  and  finally 
to  the  production  of  an  embryo,  which,  in  the  course  of  nine  months  [in 
the  human  species],  reaches  a  definite  stage  of  development,  and  is 
thereupon  expelled  from  the  maternal  organism.  When  it  is  detached 
from  the  latter,  its  growth  continues  until  completed  after  a  series  of 
years,  the  attainment  of  its  physical  maturity  being  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  time  in  which  the  bodily  weight  remains  approximately  the 
same.  After  a  number  of  years— the  extent  of  time  not  going  beyond  a 
certain  limit  either  in  man  or  in  the  lower  animals — the  organism 
perishes. 

In  all  Metazoa,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  organism  are  allotted 
to  certain  cells  and  groups  of  cells,  and  in  which,  furthermore,  the  prop- 
agation of  the  species  is  dependent  upon  certain  definite  cells  which 
are  set  loose  from  the  maternal  and  paternal  organisms,  the  parents  in- 
variably sink  into  death.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  species  the  indi- 
vidual has  only  this  importance :  it  produces  the  germinal  cells,  and  in 
the  first  stage  of  development  harbors  and  nourishes  them.  Thus,  if 
the  offspring  be  freed  from  the  maternal  organs  and  be  capable  of  exist- 
ing without  parental  aid,  the  parents,  if  incapable  of  further  production, 
have  become  superfluous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species,  and  sooner 
or  later  cease  to  exist. 

So  long  as  the  human  organism  lives,  and  is  in  a  condition  which  we 
consider  as  one  of  health,  its  manifestations  of  life  show  a  fixed  charac- 
ter, and,  within  certain  limits,  are  the  same  for  all  individuals.  For 
example,  the  bodily  temperature  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  persons,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  surrounding  media,  varies  only  to  a 
slight  degree.  The  number  of  heart-contractions  in  a  minute  is  confined 
within  certain  limits,  and,  while  differing  somewhat  according  to  age 
and  sex,  their  frequency  does  not  overstep  certain  boundary-lines  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  breathing  is  performed  in  a  distinct  rhythm. 
The  ingestion  of  food,  and  its  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal,  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  mechanical  and  chemical  phenomena  which  are  always 
repeated  by  the  individual  in  the  same  way.  The  kidneys  secrete  a  fiuid 
which  contains  certain  definite  substances  which  are  always  of  the  same 
composition,  and  the  chemical  reactions  going  on  in  the  body  always 
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reproduce  themselves  in  the  same  way.  Again,  the  nervous  system, 
central  and  peripheral,  with  its  end-apparatus,  acts  in  a  certain  manner, 
which  differs  very  little  in  different  individuals. 

The  condition  of  the  organism  which  we  designate  as  disease  is 
principally  characterized  by  the  fact  that  some  function  or  functions  of 
the  organism  are  no  longer  carried  out  in  the  way  which,  from  the  fact 
that  it  occurs  in  all  human  beings,  is  considered  as  normaJ.  One  there- 
fore recognizes  disease  in  the  greater  or  less  number  of  changes  in  the 
manifestations  of  life,  and  disease  is  nothing  else  than  a  life  the  mani- 
festations of  wliicli  partly  deviate  from  the  normal. 

Nearly  every  function  through  which  life  manifests  its  relations  to 
the  external  world — in  the  human  organism,  for  instance,  all  the  differ- 
ent and  partly  very  complicated  processes  through  which  .the  organism 
accomplishes  its  nourishment,  removes  the  products  of  nitrogenous 
metabolism  from  the  tissues,  and  cares  for  the  maintenance  of  the  spe- 
cies— brings  with  itself  also  the  manifestations  of  disease.  The  symp- 
toms by  which  we  determine  that  an  individual  is  diseased  are  of  a  very 
manifold  nature ;  thus  it  may  hapi)en  that  the  functions  of  the  organ- 
ism are  increased  or  diminished  or  destroyed,  or  they  may  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  deviate  from  the  normal.  It  is,  furthermore,  very  com- 
mon, in  a  condition  of  illness,  that  at  the  same  time  not  only  one  func- 
tion, but  many,  may  vary  more  or  less  from  the  normal,  or  even  be 
entirely  suspended.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  an  extended  ex- 
perience, and  it  requires  a  thorough  study,  to  enable  us  to  recognize  all 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  to  diagnose  correctly  their  meaning. 

The  symptoms  of  disease  are  partly  subjective  and  partly  objective. 
To  the  first  group  belong  the  feeling  of  uncomfortableness,  debility,  and 
sense  of  painful  feeling  in  some  particular  part  of  the  body  or  in  numer- 
ous parts  of  the  organism :  dyspnoea,  tighteess  of  the  chest,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  loss  of  appetite,  chills,  fever,  etc. — in  short,  a  great  num- 
ber of  phenomena  which  are  referred  partly  to  changes  in  single  organs 
and  tissues  and  partly  to  an  ailing  condition  of  the  whole  organism. 

The  objective  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  subjective,  are  partly  local 
and  partly  general.  The  process  of  the  digestion  of  food  is  often  at 
fault;  the  contents  of  the  bowel  may  be  hurried  along  too  rapidly,  or 
may  be  retarded,  or  may  not  be  discharged  at  all.  The  breathing  is 
changed:  at  times  slow,  then  hurried;  at  times  shallow,  then  deep; 
over  the  lungs  in  these  cases  are  not  seldom  heard  abnormal  sounds. 

The  heart-contractions  are  often  quickened  or  slowed,  strengthened 
or  weakened,  and  often  of  an  irregular  nature;  consequently  the  fre- 
quency and  rhythm  and  quality  of  the  pulse  are  changed.  The  sounds 
which  are  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  may  also  be  changed, 
or  replaced  or  accompanied  by  new  sounds.  The  urine  often  exhibits 
an  abnormal  appearance,  and  contains  substances  which  are  not  nor- 
mally found  in  it.  In  many  forms  of  disease  the  sensitiveness  of  par- 
ticular nerves  is  lowered ;  in  others  it  is  increased.  In  the  muscles  there 
is  sometimes  more  or  less  paralysis ;  at  other  times  involuntary  contrac- 
tions are  present.  In  the  central  nervous  system  the  greatest  variety  of 
disturbances  of  function  may  appear,  determining  conditions  of  excitation 
as  well  as  those  of  depression  or  paralysis.  Very  often  the  bodily  tem- 
perature, which  normaUy  rises  and  falls  only  within  certain  limits,  is 
elevated,  often  very  markedly,  above  the  normal;  and  that  condition 
which  we  designate  as  ftver  is  mainly  characterized  by  the  increase  of 
the  proj)er  warmth  of  the  body. 
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The  tissues  of  the  body — that  is,  the  cells  and  their  derivatives,  of 
which  the  tissues  are  composed— constitute  the  material  substratum 
upon  which  the  processes  of  a  healthy  life  depend. 

Diseased  life  is  connected  with  the  same  material  substratum,  and 
what  we  consider  as  its  symptoms  are  the  life  manifestations  of  tlie 
tissues  and  of  the  organs  of  the  human  body. 

The  function  of  a  tissue  is  dependent  upon  the  organization  of  its 
component  parts.  A  kidney  cannot  perform  any  other  function  than  the 
secretion  of  urine,  and  the  constituents  of  the  bile  can  be  separated  only 
by  the  liver-cells. 

If  the  functions  of  any  tissue  manifest  a  change  from  the  normal,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  organization  of  the  tissue  in  question  is 
changed.  Concerning  the  character  of  such  changes  experience  alone 
gives  an  explanation,  and  experience  has  shown  that  in  most  cases  these 
changes  of  the  organization  result  in  a  transformaticni  of  tlie  physical 
make-up  ofthe^  tismes.—ihsA,  organs  which  have  functionated  in  a  patho- 
logical manner  are  changed  to  a  degree  that  often  enables  us  to  recog- 
nize by  even  macroscopical  examination  numerous  deviations  from  the 
normal  api)earance. 

The  number  of  observations  which  have  been  made  in  relation  to 
tissue-changes  in  conditions  of  disease  is  already  very  considerable; 
and  especisdly  have  the  improved  optical  appliances  which  the  last  dec- 
ade has  brought  to  our  aid  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  anatomical  changes  of  diseased  organs.  Since  most  forms  of  disease 
in  man  show  definite  changes  in  the  organs,  when  we  speak  of  disease 
we  now  usually  think  not  only  of  a  group  of  symptoms,  but  rather  of  a 
groxip  of  anatomical  changes ;  our  conceptions  of  disease  have  become 
materially  anatomical,  and  we  seek  to  know  the  character  of  a  given 
disease  by  the  investigation  of  the  anatomical  changes. 

Still  we  are  far  from  being  able  always  to  discern  positively  the  cor- 
responding changes  of  organization  and  structure  of  the  tissue.  Even 
in  very  severe  and  fatal  diseases  (as  epilepsy,  diabetes)  there  are  times 
when  no  anatomical  changes  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  phe- 
nomena observed  during  life  can  be  proved;  and  numerous  diseases  are 
accompanied  with  functional  disturbances,  the  seat  of  which  we  are  un- 
able to  locate  with  any  certainty. 

Nevertheless  we  may  fairly  assume  in  these  cases  also  that  the  dis- 
turbed function  is  grounded  on  changes  of  organization.  That  we  do 
not  know  what  these  changes  are  has  its  foundation  in  this :  either  that 
we  do  not  look  for  them  in  the  right  place,  or  else  that  our  optical  aids  are 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  them  to  light.  And  even  when  histolog- 
ical changes  are  present  we  are  often  unable  to  recognize  their  pathologi- 
cal nature,  from  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  concerning  the  nuclei  and 
cells  of  the  various  tissues  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish in  all  cases  that  which  is  normal  from  that  which  is  pathological. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there  exist  Bxiy  purely  functional  (dyna- 
mic) disturbances,  in  which  the  tissues  suffer  neither  physical  nor  chemi- 
cal changes.  Provisionally  we  accept  this  in  all  cases  in  which  we  can- 
not give  any  better  information.  An  example  of  such  disturbances  is 
seen  in  the  toxic  action  of  nerve-i)oi8ons,  concerning  which  we  cannot 
say  in  what  way  they  exert  upon  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve-trunks  a 
stimulant  or  a  paralytic  effect. 

The  causes  of  sickness  may  be  external  or  internal.  Tlie  farmer 
are  dependent  on  the  numerous  injurious  .influences  exerted  by  the  external 
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surroundirvgs,  and  can  affect  the  organism  as  well  in  intra-uterine  as  in 
extra-uterine  life.  The  iniemal  causes  are  tlie  innate,  springing  from  the 
embryonic  alterations  of  the  organization,  or  of  any  particular  organ,  or 
of  several  organs,  and  appearing  either  as  spontaneous  variations  or  as 
something  inherited  from  progenitors.  If  an  organism  is  easily  affected 
by  a  ceriedn  disease,  we  speak  of  it  as  being  predisposed  to  that  disease ; 
if  the  reverse  is  true,  we  speak  of  it  as  being  immune. 

If  a  disease  is  entirely  characterized  by  local  symptoms,  it  is  desig- 
nated as  a  local  disease  or  disease  of  an  ors^an ;  when  the  organism  ap- 
-peSkTS  diseased  as  a  whole,  one  si)eaks  of  a  general  disease  ;  should  the 
morbid  processes  deviate  for  a  long  time  from  the  normal,  so  that  the 
whole  organism  seems  to  have  become  subject  to  essential  changes,  the 
condition  is  called  a  constitutional  disease. 

No  definite  separation,  therefore,  can  be  made  between  local  and 
general  diseases,  for  the  reason  that  a  disease  may  begin  with  local 
symptoms  and,  later  on,  lead  to  disturbances  of  the  whole  organism; 
conversely,  a  disease  may  begin  with  general  phenomena,  and  disease 
of  the  organ  follow. 

These  differences  in  the  course  of  a  disease  depend  mainly  on  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  deleterious  influences  of  the  external  world  act. 
If  by  such  means  only  the  tissues  of  an  organ  are  damaged,  local  dis- 
eases occur.  If,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  outset,  changes  of  the  blood 
and  the  fluids  of  the  system  api)ear,  by  means  of  which  the  function  and 
the  organization  of  numerous  tissues  are  changed;  if  fever  appears,  and 
the  nervous  system  is  also  affected,  then  the  picture  of  a  general  dis- 
ease is  produced.  If,  still  further,  one  organ  is  more  seriously  dam- 
aged than  another,  so  that  consequent  disturbances  of  function  are 
markedly  apparent,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  general  dis- 
ease as  being  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  a  local  disease. 

If  an  organ  is  attacked  with  disease,  a  generalization  of  the  disease 
may  occur  from  the  spreading  of  the  noxious  agent  by  continuity  and 
contiguity ;  also  by  its  being  conveyed  in  the  blood  and  the  other  fluids 
of  the  body — either  producing  general  disease  or  setting  up  in  other 
organs  the  same  condition  of  disease  that  was  found  in  the  organ  first 
attacked.  And  furthermore,  the  changes  in  the  functions  of  an  organ 
may  produce  functional  changes  in  another  organ,  or  even,  as  a  sequence, 
an  ailing  condition  of  the  entire  body.  For  instance,  a  chronic  disturb- 
ance of  the  secretion  of  •the  kidney  may  produce  a  change  in.  heart- 
function,  and,  later,  poisoning  of  the  whole  body,  including  the  nervous 
system,  by  means  of  the  harmful  products  of  metabolism,  now  no  longer 
capable  of  being  discharged  from  the  body  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

In  many  general  diseases  which  begin  with  general  symptoms  we 
must  assume  that  there  was  a  primary  lesion,  this,  however,  being  so 
mild  as  to  produce  only  slight  and  circumscribed  disturbances  of  func- 
tion, and  consequently  no  symptoms  capable  of  being  recognized.  For 
example,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that,  in  an  infectious  dis- 
ease beginning  with  general  phenomena,  the  poison  causing  the  disease 
multiplies  somewhere  in  the  body,  and  at  this  point  causes  local  tissue- 
changes  and  functional  disturbances.  Consequently  even  in  this  class 
of  diseases  it  may  be  said  that  the  morbid  process  has  a  local  starting- 
point  or  several  local  seats. 

Strictly  speaking,  even  the  so-called  general  and  constitutional  dis- 
eases are  not  really  such,  inasmuch  as  the  tissues  of  the  organism  are 
practically  never  all  involved  in  a  diseased  condition.     The  disease  has. 
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even  in  such  cases,  its  local  seats,  but  these  are  very  nomerons  and  are 
distributed  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  body. 

The  duration  of  disease  is  very  variable.  A  shook  produced  by  a 
sudden  fright,  vdth  the  coexisting  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
is  an  instance  of  disease  which  may  last  but  a  few  seconds.  Tubercu- 
losis, leprosy,  aud  syphilis  may  give  rise  to  sufferings  lasting  for 
years.  Diseases  characterized  by  a  duration  of  a  few  weeks  are  called 
acute  ;  those  lasting  for  months  or  for  a  longer  period  are  designated  as 
chronic.  Many  diseases  have  a  typicai  course — one  which  is  repeated 
in  every  case  without  much  variation;  in  others  the  course  is  markedly 
irresruiar.    Some  begin  abruptly,  others  slowly. 

The  termination  of  an  illness  is  either  complete  or  incomplete 
recovery,  or  death.  The  first  event  is  symptomatically  marked  by  the 
return  of  the  functions  of  the  diseased  organs  little  by  little  to  their 
proper  condition,  until  at  last  they  do  not  deviate  at  all  from  the  nor- 
mal. In  general  diseases  attended  with  fever  the  temperature  sinks  to 
the  level  of  health,  and  the  ailing  condition  of  the  body  is  transformed 
to  one  of  well-being. 

Ordinarily  the  return  to  health  goes  on  without  interruption,  or  at 
least  without  much  deviation.  Not  infrequently,  however,  it  happens 
that  while  the  patient  is  convalescing  the  disease  breaks  out  anew ;  in 
other  words,  there  is  a  relapse. 

The  disappearance  of  the  abnormal  symptoms  denotes  a  restitution 
ol  the  tissues.  The  chemical  processes  of  the  body  return  to  their  nor- 
mal state,  the  damage  done  to  the  cells  is  repaired,  the  dead  cells  being 
replaced  by  new  ones  of  the  same  nature  as  the  old,  and  the  whole  tis- 
sue is  restored. 

In  many  cases,  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  a  complete  res- 
toration of  the  former  condition  of  the  tissues  is  produced.  In  severe 
sickness — that  is,  in  severe  tissue-lesions — complete  anatomical  restora- 
tion of  the  tissue  is  impossible ;  there  will  remain  defects  here  and  there, 
or  where  a  certain  tissue  is  lost  it  may  be  replaced  by  another  of  a  lower 
grade.  If  in  such  cases,  nevertheless,  restoration  of  health  ensues,  so 
mr  as  regards  the  functions,  it  is  for  the  reason«that  the  individual  or- 
gans have  a  redundant  amount  of  functionally  capable  tissue,  so  that 
the  disappearance  of  a  small  group  of  cells  is  not  appreciable.  It  there- 
fore happens  that,  upon  the  destruction  of  certain  parts,  others  do  com- 
pensatory work,  increase  in  size,  and  show  a  greater  activity  of  func- 
tional power. 

Thus  there  will  be  permanent  disturbances  of  function  only  when  the 
diseased  organ  has  not  enough  healthy  tissue  to  carry  on  the  work  and 
other  organs  are  not  capable  of  acting  as  a  substitute  for  it,  or  as  com- 
pensatory to  it,  or  if  the  disease  leaves  such  changes  as  to  produce 
permanent  disturbances  of  function  in  the  same  organ  or  in  another 
organ  having  similar  functional  capacity. 

We  must  regard  it  as  an  incomplete  convalescence  when,  although 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared,  the  harmful  influence 
which  caused  the  trouble  is  not  destroyed,  but  remains  in  the  body,  with 
the  possibility  that  sooner  or  later  the  disease  will  break  out  anew. 
Strictly  speaking,  we  have  not  a  cure,  but  only  the  latency  ol  the  dis- 
ease process.  This  condition  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  chronic 
infectious  diseases. 

Upon  the  occurrence  ol  death  all  functions  of  the  organism  cease. 

The  order  in  which  the  various  organs  of  the  body  suspend  and  annul 
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their  fanctioDS  varies,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
death  of  the  individual  is  absolutely  determined  when  the  functions  of 
the  heart  and  brain  are  definitively  inoperative. 

Through  the  victory  of  an  organism  over  a  disease  the  body  not  seldom 
becomes  immune  against  the  particular  poison  which  caused  the  disease 
from  which  it  has  recovered.  Often,  however,  on  the  contrary,  the 
body,  during  the  course  of  a  disease,  or  during  convalescence  from  it 
and  after  its  disapx)earance,  is  predisposed  to  certain  other  diseases. 

§  2.  The  scientific  Investis^ation  of  diseased  life  may  reach  its  con- 
clusions from  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  and  practical  medicine  is 
markedly  concerned  in  learning  the  meaning  of  morbid  phenomena  in 
each  individual  case  observed  by  the  physician.  The  exact  investiga- 
tion of  pathological  symptoms  chiefly  serves  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  different  forms  of  disease  present  in  given  cases,  and  of  separating 
one  disease  from  another;  at  the  same  time  it  should  also  furnish  us 
with  the  power  of  penetrating  into  the  origin  of  the  different  phenomena, 
and  of  determining  their  connection  with  the  changes  in  the  organs  and 
tissues.  So  far  as  an  investigation  of  disease  symptoms  at  the  sick-bed 
serves  useful  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes,  it  belongs  to  the  do- 
main of  practical  medicine  and  of  special  patJioloayy  the  object  of  which 
is  to  learn  to  know  the  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  course  and  termina- 
tion, of  the  individual  diseases,  and  to  find  means  of  controlling  them. 
If  the  investigation  is  mainly  concerned  in  determining  the  natore  and 
the  origin  of  disease  phenomena,  without  regard  to  their  assignment  to 
special  forms  of  disease,  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  general  pathology, 
which  Juts  for  its  object  the  acquisition  oj  definite  data  concerning  the  nature 
and  course  of  disease  j^rocesses. 

Various  authors,  m  seeking  to  define  the  field  of  general  pathology, 
have  sought  its  problems,  in  different  directions,  and  their  arrangement 
of  its  proper  constituent  elements  is  not  always  confined  within  the 
same  boundaries.  If  one  faces  the  task  without  regard  to  its  practical 
bearing  on  the  subdivision  of  science  (specialism),  it  inevitably  follows 
that  general  pathology  must  be  held  to  deal  not  only  with  the  theory  of 
the  nature  and  the  course  of  disease  processes,  but  also  with  their  causes ; 
that  it  not  only  embraces  that  section  of  natural  science  which  we  call 
pathological  physiology,  but  includes  at  the  same  time  the  theory  of 
the  causes  and  nature  of  disease. 

As  the  morbid  symptoms  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  biological 
manifestations  of  pathologically  changed  tissues,  so  the  theory  of  the 
changes  of  the  tissues  in  disease,  or  general  pathological  anatomy, 
naturally  falls  into  the  domain  of  general  pathology. 

The  great  extent  of  the  field  embraced  by  general  pathology,  both  in 
text-books  and  in  the  lecture  courses,  would  make  it  appear  reasonable 
that  the  limits  of  a  course  in  general  pathology  should  be  narrowed,  and 
that  special  portions  of  it  should  be  relegated  to  the  special  departments 
to  which  they  belong. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  theory  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  forms 
the  largest  portion  of  general  pathology,  it  seems  to  be  expedient  to 
leave  to  special  works,  to  lectures,  and  to  preparatory  instruction  those 
facts  which  are  perfected  at  the  bedside  and  are  readily  capable  of  utili- 
zation for  directly  practical  purposes. 

General  pathology  must  also  undergo  a  further  contraction  in  the 
field  of  the  study  of  the  causes  of  disease,  because  the  latter  are  pur- 
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X)OBel7  brought  within  the  circle  of  consideration  only  so  far  as  patholo- 
gical changes  are  really  caused  through  them,  while  the  further  and 
more  extended  relations  to  the  outer  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves — 
relations  which  eventually  can  produce  harmful  influences  upon  our  or- 
ganism— are  to  be  turned  over  to  hygiene. 

The  main  point  of  interest  in  general  pathology  lies  indisputably  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  changes  which  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  disease  processes.  But  the  studies  in  this  domain  do  not  need  to 
be  confined  to  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  morphological  characteristics 
of  disease  processes;  they  should  rather  penetrate  into  the  questions  of 
how  these  processes  are  brought  into  existence  and  what  is  their  nature.  A 
scientific  treatment  of  pathological  anatomy,  therefore,  leads  necessarily 
also  to  the  study  of  the  etiology  and  the  genesis  of  the  disease  processes. 
If  by  the  study  of  etiology  we  are  able  to  prove  the  cause  and  develop- 
ment of  the  changes  induced  by  disease,  then  shall  we  also  be  able  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  as  they  come  under 
observation  during  life,  and  also  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  an  adequate  ^owledge  of  that  part  of  general  pathology  which  is 
designated  by  the  term  pathological  physiology. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
Cause,  Origin,  and  Course  of  Diseases. 

I.  Origin  of  Disease  through  External  Pathological  Influences. 

1.  Origin  of  Diseases  through  Deficiency  of  Food  and  of  Oxyaen  ;  by  Fa* 
tigue;  by  Heat  and  Cold;  In/  Changes  of  the  Atmospheric  Pressure; 
by  Electrical  and  by  Mechanical  Injiujences. 

§  3.  From  birth  until  death  man  is  continually  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  the  surrounding  external  world,  some  of  which  influences  aid, 
while  others  hinder,  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

As  long  as  the  human  body  is  able  to  utilize  its  functions  for  the 
purpose  of  spontaneous  changes  of  relation  to  the  external  world,  and 
also  to  accommodate  its  functions  to  the  external  necessities  of  life,  so 
long  does  it  remain  in  health.  If  its  contrivances  of  adjustment  are  no 
longer  able  to  neutralize  surrounding  influences,  and  man  can  neither 
escape  nor  change  the  necessities  of  life,  he  falls  into  sickness  or  dies. 

For  its  preservation  the  body  requires  first  of  all  a  certain  amount  of 
nutrient  material,  as  well  as  a  definite  quantity  of  water  and  of  oxygen; 
and  while  man  is  able  to  survive  the  loss  of  these  agents  for  a  short 
time,  yet,  beyond  a  certain  degree  and  after  a  limited  time,  insufficiency 
of  oxygen,  food,  and  water  must  necessarily  occasion  sickness  or  death. 

The  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  tis- 
sues is  an  occurrence  that  can  happen  at  all  ages,  and  may  be  due  either 
to  a  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  surrounding  medium,  or  to  a  hindrance  in  the 
transportation  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  to  the  lungs  and  the 
blood,  or,  finally,  to  an  inability  of  the  blood  to  taie  up  the  oxygen  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Lack  of  oxygen  can  occur  to  the  foetus  within  the 
uterus,  through  the  mother  herself  suffering  from  want  of  oxygen,  or 
through  premature  separation  of  the  placenta,  or  by  means  of  disease 
changes  in  the  placenta,  or  through  compression  of  the  cord,  the  gas- 
eous interchange  between  the  blood  of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  foetus 
being  thereby  hindered.  After  birth  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen 
can  happen  through  hindrances  occurring  to  the  breathing-power  of  the 
lungs,  or  through  the  fact  that  the  child  itself  is  too  weak  sufficiently  to 
expand  the  thorax,  in  order  to  introduce  sufficient  air,  by  means  of  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  lungs. 

If  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  stopped  completely,  either  through  any 
fluid— e.g.,  water — getting  into  the  respiratory  tract  in  place  of  air,  or 
from  the  air-passages  being  closed,  the  individual  thus  affected  dies  in 
a  short  time  from  lack  of  oxygen,  by  "  choking "  or  suffocation.  If 
animals  remain  in  a  closed  place  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  death  is 
found  to  occur  as  soon  as  the  oxygen  of  the  air  reaches  2  or  3  per  cent 
by  volume,  it  being  normally  20.8  i)er  cent  by  volume  (CI.  Bernard,  P. 
Bert). 
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If  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  not  entirely  withdrawn,  but  only  markedly 
diminished  in  amount— as  may  occur  in  carbon-dioxide  poisoning,  in 
which  the  firm  combination  of  carbon-monoxide  gas  with  the  l\semoglobin 
prevents  the  taking  up  of  the  oxygen  by  the  blood  corpuscles — suffoca- 
tion follows  only  aiter  the  lapse  of  several  days.  By  the  gradually  in- 
creased shutting  off  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  blood — as  in  cases  of  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  larynx 
by  inflarnmatory  exudations  and  through  compression  of  the  windpipe 
from  goitre — there  occur  breathlessness,  cyanosis,  cramps,  and  distur- 
bances of  consciousness,  a  condition  which  we  call  asphyxia. 

If  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  diminished  even  in  a  small  degree,  but 
for  a  long  time — a  condition  which  may  occur,  for  example,  in  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  blood-cells  in  oligocythsemia,— there  will  take  place  in  the 
tissues^  of  the  organism  degenerative  processes  which  are  characterized 
by  an  increase  of  the  destruction  of  albumin,  and  by  fettty  changes  in 
the  organs,  and  may  cause  not  only  disease,  but  ultimately  death. 

If  the  body  is  deprived  of  all  nourishment  and  water,  then,  as  al- 
bumin and  fat  still  continue  to  undergo  decomposition,  a  rapid  diminu- 
tion in  the  body-weight  occurs,  and  £ially  death  ensues.  According  to 
Lehmann,  Miiller,  Munk,  Senator,  and  Zuntz,  the  total  amount  of  oxi- 
dation does  not  go  below  the  amount  which  would  be  observed  in  the 
same  individual  under  favorable  circumstances  and  when  in  a  normal 
condition.  There  takes  place  a  marked  conversion  of  albumin  into 
other  products,  as  well  as  a  decided  loss  of  water.  In  animals  death 
follows  when  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  body-weight  has  been  lost, 
nearly  half  the  deficiency  being  due  to  a  diminution  in  the  muscles. 

Fat  disappears  the  most  rapidly,  and  may  be  reduced  to  seven  per 
cent  of  the  entire  amount  originally  present.  The  diminution  of  sub- 
stance takes  place  in  the  various  parts  of  the  organism  according  to 
the  following  order:  liver,  spleen,  testicles,  muscles,  blood,  alimen^y 
tract,  skin,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  The  heart,  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
bones  show  the  least  loss  of  weight,  although  the  investigations  of  Leh- 
mann, Miiller,  Munk,  Senator,  and  Zuntz  have  shown  that  an  absorption 
of  tiie  bony  tissue  takes  place  during  starvation,  and  if  water  be  ingested 
an  increased  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  calcium  is  found  to  occur 
in  the  urine.  In  the  blood  the  white  corpuscles  diminish  rapidly  in 
number  (Luciani);  the  red  blood-cells  may,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  given 
quantity  of  blood,  be  increased.  The  organs  of  starved  animals  rfiow, 
not  only  simple  atrophy  of  the  elementwy  tissues,  but  also  in  many 
places  evidences  of  vascular  engorgement,  with  here  and  there  actual 
hemorrhages,  areas  of  degeneration,  and  inflammatory  alterations. 
These  changes  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  intestine,  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  nervous  system.  As  a  rule,  however,  no  very  marked 
alterations  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  latter  (Peri). 

The  fatal  issue,  in  the  case  of  absolute  withdrawal  of  nourishment 
and  water,  occurs  m  man  in  from  seven  to  twelve  days ;  bodily  exercise 
hastens  the  fatal  termination.  This  x>eriod  may  be  considerably  ex- 
tended if  water  is  taken  into  the  system;  some  individuals  having  lived, 
undeir  these  circumstances,  for  as  long  a  period  as  thirty  days,  or  some- 
times longer,  without  perishing  or  even  without  the  production  of  serious 
permanent  effects  upon  their  health.  The  introduction  of  water  into  the 
system  produces  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  by  way 
of  the  urine. 

Life  can  be  maintained  for  a  long  time  with  insufficient  nourishment; 
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there  occurs,  however,  a  certain  diminutiou  of  body -weight,  which  may 
under  certain  circumstances  lead  to  the  most  marked  emaciation,  and 
finally  to  death.  The  same  thing  happens  when  the  composition  of  the 
food  is  unsuitable,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  nutrient  material  is  offered 
in  sufficient  quantity,  so  that  the  body  is  starved  in  albumin,  or  in  fats, 
or  in  salts,  or  in  water.  Dogs  deprived  of  all  nitrogenous  nourishment 
die  in  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-four  days  (Magendie).  If  the  nourish- 
ment is  sufficient,  but  poor  in  albumin,  there  occur,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time  (in  dogs  after  six  weeks),  loss  of  apx)etite  and  an  unwill- 
ingness to  take  the  proffered  food,  and  digestion  and  assimilation  in 
the  animal  are  lessened  (Munk).  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the 
nourishment  is  deprived  of  fat,  while  it  holds  to  a  lesser  degree  if  the 
aliment  is  wanting  in  albumin  and  carbohydrates.  Very  likely  this 
deficiency  of  absorption  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  a  diminution  of  the 
secretions  of  the  digestive  juices,  this  being  especially  noticeable  in  the 
bile.     The  excrement  at  last  is  found  to  be  nearly  without  bile. 

If,  for  experimental  purposes,  an  animal  is  deprived  of  all  water, 
while  continuing  to  receive  an  ample  supply  of  food,  it  will  lose  enor- 
mously in  weight  and  will  die  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days.  The  lesions 
found  in  the  different  organs  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  ob- 
served in  cases  of  death  from  starvation.  These  alterations  are  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  lack  of  water,  partly  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
food  taken  up  by  the  tissues,  and  partly  to  the  retention  of  the  harmful 
products  of  metabolism. 

§  4.  If  the  functional  activity  of  an  organ  is  exerted  for  a  consider- 
ably longer  time  than  that  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  there  will  oc- 
cur, sooner  or  later,  a  state  of  exhaustion,  due  in  part  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  and  in  part  to  the  formation  of 
toxic  nitrogenous  products  of  metabolism,  these  making  such  an  organ 
unfit  for  further  continued  action.  In  most  cases  the  results  of  an  over- 
exertion manifest  themselves  in  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  the 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  such  a  condition  being  a  painful  stiffness 
of  the  muscles  involved,  some  mental  excitement,  sleeplessness,  a  heavy 
sensation  in  the  head,  the  lack  of  appetite,  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  the 
unnatural  breaking  out  of  perspiration  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  at  times  a  rise  in  the  body-temperature.  If  this  exhaustion  affects 
a  vital  organ,  such  as  the  heart,  death  may  ensue  from  this  cause  alone. 
This  result  can  take  place,  however,  as  well  when  the  heart  is  unable  to 
perform  its  ordinary  function  for  a  short  time  as  when  it  acts  for  a  long 
time  in  more  nearly  normal  manner,  indeed,  but  still  under  the  conditions 
demanded  of  a  maximum  amount  of  work.  If  the  wearied  tissues  are 
able  to  secure  rest,  and  if  a  sufficient  and  proper  amount  of  nourishment 
is  supplied  to  them,  the  extra  material  which  was  lost  by  the  unusual 
activity  will  be  replaced,  the  effete  products  of  metabolism  which  are 
acting  detrimentally  to  the  functions  of  the  tissue  will  be  removed,  and 
the  part  will  again  become  ready  for  a  renewal  of  its  normal  activity. 

If  a  tissue  frequently  becomes  the  seat  of  exhaustive  functional  ac- 
tivity, and  the  periods  of  rest  are  too  short  to  admit  of  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  tissue,  there  will  finally  occur  a  condition  of  perma- 
nent insufficiency,  a  chronic  exhaustion,  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances may  even  lead  to  degeneration  or  atrophy  of  the  affected  organ. 
A  muscle  may  thus  become  atrophied  through  excessive  use,  and  a  brain 
which,  by  too  constant  stimulation  of  any  character  without  the  required 
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periods  of  rest,  is  exhausted  by  its  continuous  activity,  may  finally  pass 
into  such  a  condition  of  debility  and  exhaustion  as  to  make  even  the 
performance  of  the  normal  function  an  imi)08sibility.  By  means  of 
rest  and  of  r^ulated  nourishment  the  brain  may  again  recover;  in  a 
high  degree  of  exhaustion,  however,  the  functional  insuflSciency  may  be- 
come permanent,  and  may  find  its  expression  eventually  in  anatomical 
changes. 

If  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  system  is  very  severe,  there  occurs 
under  certain  circumstances,  by  even  a  short  continuation  of  the  source 
of  the  irritation,  a  cessation  of  the  nervous  functions— a  paralysis  which, 
should  it  affect  the  functional  capacity  of  the  heart  and  the  respiration, 
may  lead  to  death ;  more  often,  however,  it  passes  away  after  a  short 
time. 

In  organs  from  which  much  work  is  required,  exhaustion  and  insuf- 
ficiency take  place  the  more  quickly  in  pro^iortion  as  the  nourishment 
is  insufficient.  Fatigue  and  insufficiency  of  the  heart  are  most  often 
observed  when  the  general  nourishment  is  poorest,  as  from  disease  of  a 
febrile  character,  or  when  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  more 
or  less  hindered  by  heart-defects  poorly  compensated  for  and  by  dis- 
eases of  the  lung. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  overexertion  renders  the  organism  more 
susceptible  to  infections  of  different  kinds. 

If  the  demands  upon  a  muscle  or  a  gland  are  only  slightiy  increased, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  nourishing  material  is  good  and  sufficient 
for  the  carrying  out  of  such  increased  work,  the  affected  tissue  becomes 
hypertrophied  and  is  thereby  rendered  capable  of  accomplishing  the 
increased  work  for  a  time. 

§  6.  High  temperatures  act  in  part  by  a  local  destniction  of  the  (issue 
(burning),  in  part  by  an  overheatina  of  the  entire  body.  Naturally  the 
latter  condition  is  possible  only  when  the  high  temperature  acts  for  a 
length  of  time  sufficient  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  organism  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  the  excess  of  temperature  by  giving  up  its  heat.  In  drv 
air  of  from  65"  to  60°  C.  (131^  to  140°  F.)  even  lie  most  profuse  per- 
spiration  is  no  longer  able  to  hinder  the  body  from  becoming  overheated, 
and  in  moist  air  even  a  lower  temperature  suffices. 

If  rabbits  are  placed  in  well-ventilated  incubators  in  which  the  tem- 
perature stands  at  some  point  between  36°  and  40°  C.  (96.5°  and  104° 
F.),  their  body  temperature  will  rise  to  a  height  which  varies  from  39"* 
to  42°  C.  (102.3°  to  107.7°  F.),  and  at  the  same  time  both  the  respiration 
and  the  pulse  will  increase  in  rapidity.  A  very  marked  elevation  of  the 
body  temi)erature  may,  by  inducing  paralysis  of  the  nervous  and  con- 
tractile apparatuses,  lead  to  the  death  of  the  animal  in  from  one  to  three 
days ;  the  symptoms  observed  under  these  circumstances  being  a  decided 
acceleration  of  both  the  breathing  and  the  heart's  action.  If  the  body 
temperature,  however,  does  not  rise  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  C. 
(from  three  to  five  degrees  F.)  the  animals  may,  if  properly  fed,  con- 
tinue to  live  for  a  period  of  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  or  even  longer,  but 
they  will  lose  flesh  and  will  eventually  perish  under  manifestations  of  a 
progressive  diminution  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  Degenerative 
changes,  x>articularly  fatty  degeneration,  take  place  in  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  During  the  progress 
of  the  experiment  the  production  of  urea  undergoes  an  increase. 
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If  a  man  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  an  overheating  of  the 
body  may  take  place,  and  finaUy  the  condition  may  occur  which  is 
designated  by  the  name  of  heat-stroke.  In  this  condition  the  pulse  is 
increased,  the  respiration  is  rendered  galloping  and  panting,  the  pupils 
are  dilated,  and  death  may  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  an  animal  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  The  occurrence  of  the 
heat-stroke  is  hastened  by  severe  bodily  labor,  by  interference  with 
heat-dissipation,  by  impermeable  clothing,  or  by  lack  of  water  in  the 
body. 

By  direct  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  head  cerebral  and 
meningeal  symptoms  may  be  produced.  This  condition  is  characterized 
by  hyperaemia  and  inflammatory  exudati6ns,  and  is  called  sun-stroke 
or  insolation. 

Local  effects  of  heat  upon  the  skin  (bums),  according  to  the  time 
during  which  their  action  is  exerted,  and  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  heat,  lead  to  hyperaemia  (first  degree  of  a  bum),  or  to  the  formation 
of  blebs  (second  degree),  or  to  tissue-eschars  (third  degree),  or  to  car- 
bonization (fourth  degree).  The  action  on  the  tissues  depends  upon 
the  heat — first  locally  and  then  more  extensively — and  their  destruction 
results  from  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  acting  for  a  certain  length 
of  time. 

If  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  about  one-third,  is  burned, 
the  individual  dies,  even  though  the  burning  is  only  of  a  mild  character 
and  eschar-formation  does  not  take  place.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  explain  this  phenomenon  in  various  ways.  Billroth,  Fok,  Mendel, 
and  others  believed  the  cause  of  death  to  lie  in  the  suppression  of  per- 
spiration and  the  consequent  collection  of  poisonous  materials  in  the 
blood ;  others,  as  Sonnenburg  and  Falk,  believed  the  fatal  result  to  be 
due  to  a  reflex  lowering  of  the  vascular  tone.  In  marked  cases,  accord- 
ing to  Sonnenburg,  the  overheating  of  the  blood  causes  paralysis  of  the 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  Ponfick,  Klebs,  von  Lesser,  and  others  con- 
sider the  fatal  outcome  to  be  chiefly  due  to  injury  and  destruction  of 
the  red  blood-cells.  Silbermann,  Welti,  and  Salvioli  also  seek  the  cause 
of  death  in  injury  to  the  blood,  laying  especial  stress,  however,  not  so 
much  upon  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood-cells  as  upon  the  occurrence 
of  stasis  and  coagulation  of  blood  within  the  vessels  of  the  different  or- 
gans, this  condition  being  the  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  blood. 
Kijanitzin,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  a  poison  (ptomain),  which  acts 
detrimentally  to  the  organism,  is  created  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  been  burned. 

The  anatomical  findings  in  those  cases  of  bums  in  which  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  for  examination  tend  to  demonstrate  that— in 
cases  in  which  death  does  not  follow  in  a  short  time  from  the  severe  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system  and  the  overheating  of  the  body — the 
cause  of  death  occurring  from  burlis  of  the  cutaneous  surface  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  changes  of  the  blood  and  in  the  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  blood-changes  consist  in  destruction  of  the  red  blood-cells, 
or  such  an  injury  to  them  as  to  diminish  their  functions  and  give  rise 
at  the  same  time  to  the  deposit  of  the  products  of  degeneration  and  the 
collection  of  hromoglobin  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys.  The 
alterations  are  further  characterized  by  a  tendency  of  the  blood  to  form 
thrombi  and  intravascular  clots,  by  means  of  which  vessels  of  the  lesser 
as  well  as  of  the  greater  systemic  circulation  may  be  obstructed.  And 
besides  these  should  be  mentioned  the  facts  that  both  during  life  and 
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After  death  Tenons  clotting  and  hemorrhages,  as  well  as  arterial  amemia, 
are  occasionally  observed,  and  that  local  tissae-degeneration  and  necro- 
ses may  occnr  in  certain  organs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  kidney,  in  the 
liver,  in  the  gastric  and  int^tinal  mnoous  membrane,  in  bones,  and  in 
the  soft  parts. 

Loi^  temperatures  act  in  much  the  same  manner  as  do  high  temper- 
atures, in  part  through  local  injuries  and  death  of  the  tissues,  in  part 
by  chilling  of  the  entire  body.  Severe  and  lasting  refrigeration  causes 
ti^ue-death ;  after  mild  chilling  there  occur,  as  a  consequence  of  tissue- 
changes,  the  formation  of  blood-clots,  hypersemia,  and  exudations  which 
are  exceedingly  rich  in  leucocytes.  The  tips  of  the  nose  and  of  the  ears 
and  the  fingers  and  toes  freeze  most  easily.  After  repeated  chillings 
limited  areas  of  the  skin  are  apt  to  become  red  and  swollen  from  inflam- 
matory action,  and  to  itch  a  good  deal  (chilblains;  perniones). 

If  the  entire  body  be  strongly  cooled,  a  condition  of  general  paraly- 
sis finally  occurs,  through  reduction  of  the  normal  excitability  of  the 
tissues,  especially  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  heart.  The  senso- 
rium  is  dulled;  the  heart-contraction  and  respiration  become  progres- 
sively weaker,  and  finally  cease  entirely.  If,  before  the  excitability  of 
the  tissues  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  body  be  again  warmed,  the 
power  of  movement  in  the  limbs  returns  graduedly,  and,  after  a  certain 
time,  consciousness  is  restored.  In  man,  instances  of  complete  recov- 
ery have  been  observed  even  after  the  temperature  of  the  body  has  been 
reduced  to  from  24°  to  30"  C.  (75°  to  86°  F.). 

Besides  the  severe  forms  of  local  or  general  lowering  of  the  tissue- 
temperature,  there  also  occur,  as  harmful  pathogenic  influences,  mild 
general  or  local  chillings — the  so-called  "colds" — from  the  effects  of 
which  disease  phenomena  manifest  themselves,  partly  at  the  seat  of  re- 
frigeration and  partly  in  other  organs  in  distant  portions  of  the  body. 
For  example,  after  widely  extended  refrigeration  of  the  skin  there  may 
be  produced  diarrhoea,  or  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  system,  or  kidney 
disease ;  after  local  chilling  of  the  skin,  painful  affections  in  the  deeply 
seated  muscles.  In  what  manner  the  phenomena  referred  to  depend  upon 
the  refrigeration  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  these 
manifestations  of  disease  are  caused  by  cold.  But  though  many  dis- 
eases formerly  attributed  to  "  catching  cold  "  have  been  found  to  be  due 
to  infectious  diseases,  there  still  remain  a  number  of  diseased  conditions 
for  which  we  know  no  other  etiology  than  that  of  refrigeration.  Condi- 
tions of  the  body  in  which  the  skin  is  hypersemic  and  in  which  perspira- 
tion is  secreted  seem  to  favor  the  attacks  of  disease  caused  by  cold.  In 
many  individuals  there  seems  to  be  a  special  disposition  for  the  effects 
of  refrigeration  to  manifest  themselves  in  connection  with  definite  tis- 
sues, so  that  in  one  person  certain  muscles,  and  in  another  the  mucous 
membranes,  will  be  the  parts  affected. 

According  to  Pfliiger  and  others,  the  processes  of  life  in  animals  may  be  brought  to 
a  standstill  by  means  of  the  abstraction  of  heat,  without  its  being  an  impossibility  for 
an  awakening  to  take  place  from  apparent  death.  This  is  said  to  happen,  indeed,  if  an 
animal  be  frozen  to  a  solid  mass.  Preyer  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  continuity  of 
life  can  be  fully  interrupted  by  refrigeration,  and  describes  the  subjects  who  are  thus 
"lifeless,"  but  still  capable  of  living,  as  anabiotic.  Frogs  are  said  to  remain  vital  for 
many  hours,  even  though  the  temperature  be  reduced  to  —  2.6°  C,  at  which  temperature 
the  heart  is  frozen.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Koch  such  a  return  to  life  on  the 
VSLttot  animals  which  have  been  frozen  stiff  is  possible  only  when  a  portion  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  body  (and  not  the  entire  mass  of  fluid)  is  converted  into  ice,  and 
when  at  the  same  time  the  thawing-out  process  takes  place  slowly.    When  the  latter 
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process  occurs  rapidly  strong  diffusion  currents  are  developed  between  the  water  that 
comes  from  the  ice  crystals  and  the  concentrated  solutions  of  albumin  in  the  blood  and 
the  tissues,  and  these  currents  exert  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  latter. 

Tissues  of  mammals  and  of  man  do  not  necessarily  succumb  to  the  abstraction  of 
heat,  if  it  is  of  short  duration,  even  though  the  freezing-point  be  reached,  but  may  again 
recover. 

§  6.  Sadden  lowering:  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  occurs  in  the 
ascension  of  mountains  and  in  baUoon  voyages,  can  cause  conditions  of 
great  exhaustion,  with  marked  palpitation  of  the  heart,  unconsciousnesb, 
irregular  breathing,  and  sometimes  vomiting  and  hemorrhages  from  the 
gums  and  lips.  Probably  these  phenomena  depend  chiefly  upon  lack  of 
oxygen  (P.  Bert),  the  capillaries  of  the  lung  being  unable  to  take  up 
sufficient  oxygen  from  the  highly  rarefied  air.  According  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Schumburg  and  Zuntz  it  is  also  true  that  a  given  amount 
of  labor  calls  for  a  greater  supply  of  oxygen  at  an  elevated  place  than  at 
one  situated  at  a  low  level.  Owing  to  the  demands  made  upon  the 
muscles  in  climbing  a  mountain,  the  phenomena  mentioned  above  ap- 
pear at  a  less  elevation  than  they  do  in  a  balloon  ascension.  Hemor- 
rhages are  probably  due  in  part  to  the  occurrence  of  fissures,  through 
drying  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  parts  affected  by  evaporation 
(Hoppe-Sey ler,  von  Becklinghausen) . 

According  to  the  researches  of  Egger,  Miescher,  and  others,  a  so- 
journ in  high  altitudes  causes  an  increase  in  the  number  of  red  blood- 
cells  in  a  short  time,  with  an  augmentation  of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
in  the  blood.  Other  authors  (Schumburg,  Zuntz)  oppose  this  view,  and 
maintain  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  in  part  to  the  thickening  of  the 
blood  caused  by  a  loss  of  its  watery  constituents,  and  in  part  to  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  this  fluid;  and  they  attribute  the  favorable  effects 
which  many  individuals  experience  from  a  sojourn  at  a  high  elevation 
among  the  mountains,  to  the  stimulating  influences  (due  largely  to  di- 
minished atmospheric  pressure)  which  affect  the  nervous  system  favor- 
ably and  which  excite  increased  metabolism. 

Sojourn  in  diving-bells  and  caissons — such  as  are  used  for  carrying 
on  building  operations  beneath  the  water — in  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  atmospheric  pressure  is  increased  more  than  four- 
fold, causes  a  trifling  difficulty  in  respiration  and  slight  acceleration 
of  the  circulation.  Upon  going  quickly  from  the  compressed  air  to 
the  open  air  there  may  occur  fatigue,  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the 
chest,  noises  in  the  ear,  cramps  in  the  muscles,  pains  in  the  joints, 
hemorrhages  from  the  nose,  ears,  and  lungs,  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  paralysis,  coma,  delirium,  and  even  death 
after  an  interval  of  from  one  to  twenty  days  (P.  Bert,  Hoppe-Sey  ler). 
The  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  probably  the  sudden  escape  from  the 
blood  of  the  nitrogen  which  had  been  absorbed  under  pressure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  investigation  of  Heller,  Mayer,  and  von  Schrotter,  the 
blood — when  freed  rapidly  from  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it — contains 
gas  in  a  free  state  (almost  exclusively  nitrogen).  Free  gas,  therefore, 
according  to  these  authorities,  circulates  in  the  blood.  According  to 
the  investigations  of  Leyden  and  Nikiforoff,  degenerated  areas  are  ob- 
served in  the  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  fatal  cases  asso- 
ciated with  paralysis.  In  these  areas  of  degeneration  some  of  the 
individual  nerve-fibres  are  torn  apart,  and,  by  the  swelling  of  the  axis- 
cylinders  and  the  disintegration  of  the  medullary  sheaths,  the  tissue  ia 
markedly  changed,  empty  spaces  taking  the  place  of  the  nerve-filaments. 
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Plrobably  these  disturbances  are  incident  to  the  formation  of  bubbles  of 
gas  inside  the  spinal  cord.  If  the  gray  matter  is  affected,  the  ganglionic 
cells  may  also  degenerate. 

Changes  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  in  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  have  no  demonstrable  influence  upon  the  body 
of  man  ,  on  the  other  hand,  electric  discharges,  as  lightning-stroke, 
induce  in  part  local  burning  (Fig.  1)  and  in  part  lesions  of  the  whole 
body.     Under  certain  circumstances  lightning-stroke  can  cause  lacera- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  the  internal  organs,  as  of  the  liver  and  of  the  heart 
(Liman).     The  most  frequent  and  important  action  of  lightning  is  to 
cause  a  paralysis  of  tlie  'nervous  system  which  gives  rise  to  severe  dysp- 
noea, sooner  or  later  ending   in  death  or  gradually  passing  away. 
Only   very  rarely  do   the   special  nerves   remain  lastmgly   affected. 
Transitory  paralyses   occur   when   the 
lightning   has  not  passed  through  the 
body,  but  has  only  been  conducted  in 
its    neighborhood,  whereby,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  electrical  discharge 
from  the  clouds,  the  body  of  the  affected 
individual  is  quickly  emptied  of  its  elec- 
tricity, or  else  the  electricity  present  in 
the  body  is  combined  with  the  electric- 
ity discharged  from  the  clouds. 

Lidividuals  who  have  been  struck  by 
lightning  show  mild  or  severe  bums  at 
the  points  of  entrance  and  exit,  as  well  as 
destruction  of  the  tissues  in  the  path  of 
the  bolt.  The  marks  of  the  bum  are 
mostly  red,  forming  peculiar  ramified, 
zigzag  lines,  the  so-called  Ughtnina-fig' 
tires  (Fig.  1),  which  are  essentially  a 
hypersemia,  and  soon  disappear  if  severe 
burning  has  not  occurred. 

If  a  powerful   electric  current    of 

•.2t-A»  "!_  •  i.ji-  Fig.  1. — Liffhtninff-flflTures  on  the  shoul- 

niS^tl  tension,  SUCn    as    is    generated  by       der,  breast,  and  arm  of  a  woman  struck  by 

dynamo    machines,   passes  through    a     "Khtmng. 
man,  either  when  he  forms  a   part  of 

the  circuit  or  when  he  simply  comes  in  contact  with  an  uninsulated 
conductor,  severe  pathological  disturbances  or  even  death  may  follow. 
According  to  Kratter  the  lower  limit  of  danger  occurs  at  a  tension  of 
about  five  hundred  volts.  Alternating  currents  are  much  more  danger- 
ous than  continuous  ones  of  the  same  strength  and  tension.  When  the 
effects  produced  do  not  result  in  death  the  person  injured  is  as  a  rule 
rendered  immediately  unconscious,  and  he  remains  in  this  condition  for 
either  a  few  minutes  only  or  for  several  hours  (Kratter) .  Then  for  sev- 
eral days  afterward  he  is  likely  to  suffer  from  vertigo,  prostration,  and 
headache,  and  often  also  from  palpitation  of  the  heart.  At  the  points 
of  contact  there  will  be  more  or  less  pronounced  evidences  of  burning. 

When  the  effects  are  fatal,  death  occurs  either  immediately  or  at  the 
end  of  a  very  few  minutes— rarely  after  the  lapse  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes.  Apart  from  the  evidences  of  burning  at  the  points  of  contact, 
the  changes  found  in  the  body  after  death  are  the  following :  evidences 
of  suffocation  and  of  hypervenosity  of  the  blood,  stasis  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  often  also  a  few  scattered 
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Bmall  hemorrhages,  which  are  in  part  the  result  of  the  suffocation  an'd 
in  part  must  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  current.  The  cause 
of  death  in  these  cases  is  a  paralysis  of  respiration  of  central  origin 
(Kratter). 

riechanlcal  Influences  are  frequently  productive  of  pathological  con- 
ditions, causing  those  lesions  which  are  known  as  contusions^  wounds, 
lacerations,  fractures,  concussions,  etc.  These  influences  act  through 
destruction  of  tissue,  through  changes  in  the  organization  of  tissue,  not 
externally  recognizable,  through  lesions  and  ruptures  of  the  vessels, 
and  through  irritation  of  the  nerves.  The  sequelae  are  destruction  of 
tissue,  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  inflammations,  and  growths  due 
to  proliferative  processes.  Frequently  repeated,  though  teifling,  me- 
chanical traumatisms,  as  rubbing,  cause  congestive  hypersemia  followed 
by  inflammation  and,  if  the  traumatisms  are  continued,  hyperplasia  of 
the  tissues.  If  large  quantities  of  insoluble  dust-particles  are  contin- 
uously brought  to  the  lungs,  marked  changes  will  be  noticed  in  the 
lungs  themselves  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  other  internal 
organs.  One  can  group  these  changes  under  the  name  of  dust-diseases. 
Continuous  pressure  and  diminution  of  the  amount  of  space  allowed 
an  ors^an  may  cause  atrophy  of  that  organ,  as  seen  in  constricted  liver 
following  tight  lacing. 

§  7.  Mechanical,  thermal,  electrical,  and  many  chemical  agents,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  corrosive  nature,  cause :  first,  local  injuries  to  those 
tissues  which  may  be  attacked  directly ;  second,  a  genei^al  involvement  of 
the  nervous  system  through  the  infuence  of  the  local  irritation.  The  trauma 
can  produce  this  involvement  by  direcfly  attacking  the  central  nervous 
system  or  through  the  irritation  of  the  sensory  or  sympathetic  nerves, 
thus  producing  a  number  of  additional  nervous  symptoms. 

If  the  cerebral  functions  are  disturbed  by  direct  agitation  of  the  cra- 
nial contents,  and  unconsciousness  is  the  result,  the  condition  is  termed 
commotio  cerebri  or  concussion  of  the  brain.  This  term  is  given, 
however,  when  the  trauma  has  not  visibly  altered  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  at  least  not  to  a  considerable  extent  nor  in  a  striking  manner. 

Should  phenomena  of  inhibition  and  paresis  be  produced  reflexly  by 
intense  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  especially  attacking 
the  functions  of  the  heart  and  the  respiratory  tract,  the  term  shock  is 
commonly  employed  to  designate  the  entire  group  of  symptoms  ob- 
served under  these  conditions.  The  most  common  causes  of  shock  are 
injuries  to  the  vertebral  column,  abdominal  ca\ity,  or  scrotum;  less 
frequently  to  the  extremities  or  to  the  thorax.  Further,  shock  is  caused 
by  lightning,  bums,  corrosions  of  the  skin,  fear,  and  psychical  emotions, 
through  whatever  channels  they  are  conveyed  to  the  brain.  An  individ- 
ual whose  nervous  system  is  in  a  particularly  irritable  condition  is  es- 
pecially liable  to  shock;  conditions  of  alcoholic  or  drug  narcosis  inhibit 
its  appearance. 

Shock  is  chiefly  characterized  by  weakened  energy  of  the  heart's 
action ;  by  an  irregular  breathing,  which  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the  in- 
terchange of  gases  in  the  tissues ;  and  by  a  lowering  of  the  temperature 
(Roger).  Owing  to  these  conditions  the  venous  blood  of  persons  dying 
of  shock  is  lighter  in  color  than  the  normal  venous  blood  (Boger). 
In  shock  consciousness  generally  remains,  the  skin,  and  the  visible 
mucous  membranes  are  pale,  and  the  pulse  is  small  and  markedly 
slowed,  often  irregular  and  interrupted. 
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In  a  person  suffering  from  shock  the  nervous  srmptoms  are  varied* 
He  may  be  agitated,  and  groan,  shriek,  and  cry  out  with  fear.  This 
angnish  of  mind  is  associated  with  fall  breathing,  and  is  known  as 
erethistic  shock.  He  may  lie  quiet,  partially  conscious,  with  sunken 
countenance,  showing  evidences  of  marked  weakness  in  the  sensory  and 
motor  functions.  This  combination  of  symptoms  is  known  as  torpid 
shock.  In  severe  cases  death  follows  from  the  stopping  of  the  heart's 
action  and  the  cessation  of  the  respiration. 

Shock,  in  its  irritation  of  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
system,  is  closely  allied  etiologically  to  that  phenomenon  which  we  call 
syncope.  Syncope,  however,  is  to  be  differentiated  from  shock  in  that 
the  chief  symptom  is  a  loss  of  consciousness  of  short  duration,  while  the 
heart's  action  and  the  breathing  show  no  marked  disturbance.  In  syn- 
cope we  have  prodromes,  such  as  giddiness,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  dark- 
ening of  the  visual  fields,  all  of  winch  are  absent  in  shock. 

Not  infrequentiy,  as  the  result  of  injuries  in  various  portions  of  the 
body,  there  may  arise  more  or  less  marked  functional  oisturbances  in 
the  nervous  system,  which  often  remain  after  the  local  injuries  to  the 
tissues  are  entirely  healed.  These  derangemente  cannot  be  considered  in 
any  way  dei>endent  upon  anatomical  changes  of  the  peripheral  or  central 
nervous  system,  but  must  be  considered  as  purely  functional  disturl>anc€s 
of  a  psychical  origin.  They  are  generally  termed  traumatic  neuroses, 
nervous  diseases  of  accidental  origin,  and  are  frequently  characterized 
by  subjective,  but  sometimes  also  by  objective  symptoms.  To  the  first 
class  of  symptems  belong  pains  which  are  not  necessarily  localized  at 
the  seat  of  the  injury,  as,  for  instance,  headache,  chest-pains,  backache, 
difficulty  in  motion,  general  lassitude  and  inability  to  T>erform  mental 
labor,  dulness  of  perception,  disturbed  vision,  flittings  before  the  eyes, 
giddiness,  restiess  sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  and  indigestion.  To  these 
symptoms  Oppenheim  and  Strumpell  have  added  psychical  ill  humor 
of  a  hypochondriac  or  melancholic  character,  irregularly  placed  patehes 
of  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  enfeeblement  of  sense  of  taste,  hearing,  or 
smell,  motor  palsies,  hypenesthesias,  concentric  narrowing  of  the  visual 
fields,  pareses,  muscular  spasms,  tremors,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and 
a  tendency  to  sweating. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  writers  upon  this  subject,  we  are 
dealing  in  these  cases  principaDy  with  symptoms  which  are  referable  to 
a  psychical  shattering  of  the  perceptive  life,  a  psychoneurosis,  which 
is  less  often  caused  by  the  traumatism  and  the  accompanying  x>sychical 
shock  than  by  the  consequent  anxiety  over  the  injury  to  health  and  loss 
of  business.  Sometimes,  through  disturbance  of  the  normal  relation 
between  the  mental  processes,  the  patient's  condition  is  changed  to  one 
that  suggests  hysteria^  in  part  due  to  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of 
abnormal  sensations,  called  hypochondria,  and  in  part  to  a  neurasthenia. 
If  volition  no  longer  finds  a  way  to  the  motor  centres,  hysterical  palsies 
are  established.  If  the  normal  exertion  and  inhibition  of  the  will-power 
are  broken  down,  so  that  unreasonable  will-stimuli  are  created  and  reach 
the  muscles,  we  have  hysterical  convulsions,  contractures,  or  cramps. 
If  the  nervous  irritation  originating  in  the  sensory  tract  does  not  enter 
the  area  of  consciousness,  we  have  an  hysterical  ansBsthesia.  If  there 
are  present  in  the  consciousness  images  of  awaited  or  feared  objecte, 
and  if  these  images  are  intensified  by  the  conditions  of  the  disease  into 
true  subjective  irritations  of  consciousness,  we  shall  have  hysterical 
pains  and  neuralgias  (Strumpell). 
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18  EXTERNAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

2.  The  Origin  of  Diseases  through  Intoxication. 

§  8.  By  poisoning  or  intoxication  we  mean  that  impairment  ofheaWt^ 
occasioned  hy  the  injury  to  a  tissue  of  the  body,  tvhich  certain  agents  are 
capable  of  producing^  under  suitable  circumstances ,  by  reason  of  their 
chemical  nature.  T?ho8e  substances  which  are  designated  a^  poisons 
belong  in  part  to  the  mineral,  in  part  to  the  vegetable,  and  in  part  to 
the  animal  kingdom.  Poisons  are  found  as  such  in  nature,  or  are  pro- 
duced artificially  from  organic  or  inoi^anic  substances,  which  either 
may  be  non-i)oisonous  themselves  or  may  possess  properties  quite 
diflferent  from  such  poisons.  Among  the  most  important  poisons  are 
the  products  of  the  metabolism  of  animals  or  plants.  The  combinations 
which  take  place  under  these  circumstances  are  formed  either  within  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  or  animal,  or  from  the  nutrient  materials  surround- 
ing them,  through  the  occurrence  of  transformations  of  non-poisonous 
elements,  or  of  elements  which  exert  an  entirely  different  action. 
u  The  poisons  which  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom  or  which  are  produced 
from  minerals  are :  metallic  mercury,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur, 
and  various  combinations  of  these  substances,  besides  many  combina- 
tions of  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  barium,  iron,  copi)er,  silver,  zinc,  po- 
tassium, sodium,  chromium,  etc.  The  best-known  i)oisons  containing 
carbon  which  are  artificially  produced  are:  chloroform,  chloral  hydrate, 
ether,  alcohol,  iodoform,  carbon  disulphide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  potassium 
cyanide,  oxalic  acid,  nitroglycerin,  nitrite  of  amyl,  petroleum,  carbolic 
acid,  nitrobenzol,  picric  acid,  and  aniline.  In  general  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  modem  chemistry  is  continually  producing  new  substances  which 
act  as  i)oisons. 

Among  the  poisons  produced  by  plants  of  the  higher  order,  which  are 
especially  noteworthy,  are:  the  organic  alkaloids,  such  as  morphine, 
quinine,  colchicine,  atropine,  hyoscyamine,  veratrine,  strychnine,  cura- 
rine,  solanine,  nicotine,  digitalin,  santonin,  aconitine,  cocaine,  coniine, 
muscarine,  and  ergotin,  all  of  which  may  cause  severe  poisoning  even 
in  snuJl  doses. 

Lower  forms  of  plant  life,  espedaUy  the  bacteria,  produce  non-poisonom 
and  poisonous  svi>stances  in  the  nutrient  material  (albuminous  bodies)  t/i 
which  they  develop.  Some  of  these  substances  are  similar  to  the  vege- 
table alkaloids,  some  to  the  ferments,  and  are  accordingly  termed  toodc 
cadaveric  alkaloids,  toxic  ptomatns,  toxins,  toxalbumins,  and  toocenzymes 
(compare  §  12;  also  Chapter  IX.).  It  follows  that  the  blood,  the  flesh, 
or  any  organ  of  a  healthy  animal  may  acquire  poisonous  properties,  in 
consequence  of  changes  which  are  set  up  in  it  by  the  influence  of 
bacteria.  Those  diseases  which  are  held  to  be  due  to  sausage-,  meat-, 
fish-,  and  cheese-poisonings  are  in  part  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  bac- 
teria have  developed  in  these  food-products,  and  out  of  albuminous 
material  have  produced  the  poisonous  products  of  metabolism.^  In 
other  cases  the  bacteria  may  have  developed  in  the  slaughtered  animal 
during  its  life,  so  ihat  the  animal  was  diseased  when  killed;  and  the 
person  eating  its  flesh  acquires  the  x>oison,  or  is  infected  with  the  identi- 
cal disease  with  which  the  animal  was  affected.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions food  which  is  in  no  way  spoiled,  but  which  contains  bacteria,  may 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  and  digested,  and  the  bacteria  thus  liberated 
may  develop  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  man  and  produce  i)oisoning,  by 
means  of  the  toxins,  toxalbumins,  or  enzymes  which  are  formed  by  their 
multiplication. 
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Among  the  animals  which  normdUy  produce  poisons  toithin  certain  tis- 
sues of  their  bodies  the  best  known  are :  serpejits,  toads,  salamanders, 
scorpions,  Spanish  flies,  and  many  other  insects  which  are  supplied 
with  stings.  Latterly  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  poisonous 
substances  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  internal  organs  of  fishes  and 
moUusks.  There  are  certain  forms  of  sea-fish  that  are  constantly  poi- 
sonous, and  others  also  that  are  poisonous  only  at  certain  times ;  such 
observations  have  been  made  especially  on  the  fish  in  Japanese  waters. 
According  to  Saotschenko,  the  poison  in  many  poisonous  fishes  is  se- 
creted by  the  glands  of  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
fins,  and^  may  be  found  in  their  eggs.  According  to  Remy,  Miura,  and 
Takesaki,  the  poisonous  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Gymnodontes 
(tetrodons)  secrete  poison  only  in  tiie  sexual  organs.  According  to 
Mosso,  there  is  found  in  the  blood-serum  of  eels  a  poisonous  substance, 
ichthyotoxin,  which  acts  detrimentally  if  ingested  into  the  intestines  of 
the  ordinary  animals  used  for  experimentation,  and  can  produce  death. 
Observations  of  poisoning  from  eating  mollusks,  which  were  made  a  few 
years  ago  at  Wilhelmshafen,  have  excited  considerable  interest.  Severe 
illness,  with  death  in  certain  cases,  followed  the  eating  of  moss-mussels 
{Mytilus  edulis). 

According  to  M.  Wolff,  the  poison  is  contained  in  the  liver  of  the 
mussels.  According  to  Schmidtmann,  Virchow,  Salkowski,  and  Brie- 
ger,  the  action  of  the  poison  is  similar  to  that  of  curare.  According  to 
Brieger,  there  can  be  obtained  from  the  poisonous  moss-mussels  basic 
substances  which  are  similar  in  their  composition  to  the  ptomains — 
that  is,  to  the  basic  products  of  decomposition.  How  far  the  causes  of 
the  poisoning  are  to  be  ascribed  to  normal  and  how  far  to  disease  proc- 
esses in  the  life  of  these  fishes  and  mollusks  has  not  been  determined 
at  the  present  time.  From  the  fact  that  the  moss-mussels  were  poisop- 
ous  only  in  certain  areas  (Schmidtmann,  Wolff)  where  the  water  was 
impure,  and  that  the  starfish  found  in  the  same  localities  were  similarly 
affected  (Wolff),  it  would  seem  probable  that  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  the  poisonous  action  must  be  referred  to  some  contaminating  in- 
fluence, or  to  pathological  alterations  of  the  natural  processes  of  life. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bacteria  which  are  found  in  mussels  which  live 
in  st^nant  canal-water  may  be  the  cause  of  the  deadly  action  (Lustig). 
In  other  cases  the  cause  seems  to  have  been  connected  directly  with 
special  circumstances;  for  instance,  with  the  production  of  elements 
elaborated  by  the  sexual  organs. 

Ii  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  poison  and  of  poisoning,  since  the  ac« 
tion  of  the  substances  considered  above  varies  with  the  dose  and  the  attenuation,  as  well 
as  with  the  method  of  introduction  into  the  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  well  known  that 
even  the  most  powerful  poisons  may  be  introducexi  into  the  tissues  in  small  doses  not 
only  without  doing  damage,  but  even  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  produce  a  beneficial  and 
curative  effect  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  substances  which  are  not  usually  classed 
among  the  poisons,  as,  for  instance,  non-corrosive  sodium  salts,  when  introduced  into 
the  organism  in  large  quantities  or  in  concentrated  solutions,  induce  phenomena  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  a  poison.  Furthermore,  poisonous  substances  suffi- 
ciently diluted  (phenol)  may  serve  as  foods.  In  the  above  definition  I  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Robert,  and  have  utilized  in  the  following  paragraphs,  concerning 
the  workings  of  poisons,  much  material  from  his  "Text-book  on  Intoxications,"  pul^ 
lished  in  1893. 

Snake  poison  is  formed  exclusively  in  the  poison  glands  which  are  located  above 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  fiuid,  the  poisonous  ac- 
tivity of  which  is  not  diminished  by  desiccation  or  by  being  preserved  in  alcohol.  The 
active  principle  is  a  toxalbumin. 
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20  EXTERNAL  CAUSES   OF  DISEASE. 

§  9.  Poisons  may  be  divided  according  to  their  action  into  three 
classes :  first,  those  which  produce  local  changes  in  the  tissues ;  second, 
those  which  produce  an  injurious  action  upon  the  blood ;  third,  those 
which  produce  in  the  tissues  anatomical  alterations  which  are  not  recog- 
nizable. 

The  poisons  which  produce  pronounced  local  alterations  In  struc- 
ture injure  primarily  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  directly  in  con- 
tact upon  entering  the  body.  If  these  substances  are  absorbed  by  the 
juices  of  the  body,  injury  may  result  to  the  most  diverse  organs  and 
tissues ;  but  they  most  frequently  confine  their  action  to  the  organ  in 
which  they  are  stored  up,  or  to  which  they  are  brought  for  purposes  of 
excretion,  as,  for  instance,  the  liver,  the  intestines,  or  the  kidneys. 

The  most  frequent  situation  for  the  primary  injurious  action  is  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  alimentary  canal  and  the  respiratory 
tract;  but  in  many  cases  of  poisoning  the  skin  is  the  first  point  at- 
tacked. Very  often  poisons  are  employed  as  disinfectants — i.e.,  they 
are  purposely  used  to  prevent  the  growth  of  or  to  kill  oflf  bacteria  which 
have  come  in  contact  with  wounds.  When  thus  used  they  can  produce 
local  changes  in  the  tissues,  or,  through  absorption  by  the  circulatory 
streams,  injure  the  internal  organs  or  the  entire  body. 

The  first  group  of  poisons  to  be  discussed  here  is  made  up  of  those 
substances  which  produce  severe  changes  in  the  tissues  at  the  point  of 
contact.  From  the  similarity  of  the  results  of  this  contact  to  bums, 
these  poisons  have  been  called  caustics,  or  corrosive  agents.  If  the 
action  of  the  caustic  reaches  the  highest  characteristic  grade,  the  tissue 
attacked  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  in  one  case  being  converted  into  a 
dry,  hard  crust,  in  another  case  into  a  moist,  soft  one.  If  the  action  is 
less  severe — because  of  the  application  of  a  less  concentrated  solution  of 
the  caustic,  or  because  the  chemical  substance,  though  applied  in  con- 
centrated solution,  acts  incompletely,  or  because  the  tissue  itself  is  re- 
sistant, as  in  the  case  of  the  skin — we  have  less  severe  changes,  which 
are  characterized  hy  redness,  swelling,  inflammation,  and  hemorrhages. 
Very  often  one  finds  in  the  same  organ  diverse  changes,  as  local  slough- 
ings  or  necroses,  hemorrhages,  inflammations,  and  swellings  due  to 
slight  local  extravasations  of  blood.  If  the  condition  has  been  present 
for  some  time,  the  local  eschars  are  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  wide- 
spread inflammatory  areola,  though  in  the  case  of  some  caustics  the 
tissues  are  inflamed  only  within  a  limited  area. 

As  substances  which  act  in  this  manner  should  be  mentioned  the 
C07T08ive  acids:  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  oxalic, 
acetic,  arsenious,  arsenic,  osmic,  lactic,  trichloracetic,  carbolic,  and 
salicylic.  To  this  class  also  belong  the  corrosive  compounds  of  the  alka- 
lies  and  alkaline  eartlis,  as  potassium  and  sodium  hydrate  (watery  solu- 
tions of  KHO  and  NaHO),  caustic  ammonia  (NH,  dissolved  in  water), 
ammonium  carbonate,  caustic  lime,  and  barium  sulphate.  To  this  list 
should  also  be  added  a  number  of  corrosive  salts,  as  those  of  antimony 
(tartar  emetic  and  antimony  trichloride),  salts  of  mercury  (corrosive 
sublimate  and  red  precipitate),  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper  and  acetate  of  copper,  aluminium  ace- 
tate, potassium  chromate,  potassium  bichromate,  and  chloride  of  iron. 

Among  the  especially  irritant  poisons  derived  from  animals  are: 
cantharidin,  obtained  from  the  beetle  Lijtta  vesicatoria ;  phrynin,  con- 
tained in  the  secretions  from  the  cutaneous  glands  (parotid)  of  toads; 
the  secretions  from  the  poison  glands  of  snakes  and  scori)ions ;   the  so- 
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cretions  from  the  sting-glands  of  bees,  wasps,  and  hornets ;  the  seore* 
tions  from  the  salivary  glands  of  stinging  gnats,  flies,  and  horse-flies; 
the  secretions  from  the  poison  glands  of  the  maxillary  palpie  of  spiders 
(Tarantula),  which  produce  local  necrosis  or  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion. Finally,  many  of  the  higher  plants  produce  substances  which, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  cause  local  irritation  and 
inflammation.  Examples  are:  daphne,  various  forms  of  Ranunculus, 
anemone,  marsh-marigold,  calla,  dragon-root,  Croton  tiglii  (producing 
in  its  seed  croton-oil),  buckthorn  Qthamnus  cathartu^),  water-elder 
{Rhamnus  frangida).  These  plants  produce  the  poisonous  substances 
either  in  their  blossoms,  or  in  their  seeds,  stems,  or  roots. 

The  character  of  the  local  changes  which  the  substances  mentioned 
above  produce  is  naturally  very  varied,  and  is  dependent  in  part  upon 
the  activity  of  the  i>oison,  and  in  part  upon  the  place  and  manner  of  its 
application.  Mineral  salts,  liquor  potasses,  and  strongly  concentrated 
corrosive-sublimate  solutions  produce  marked  eschar-formations,  asso- 
ciated with  severe  hemorrhagic  inflammations,  especially  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Through  the  action  of  acids  a  strong  demand  is 
made  upon  the  alkaline  fluids  of  the  bod^,  and  we  find,  in  consequence, 
alterations  in  the  respiration  and  the  circulation.  The  poisons  which 
are  produced  by  the  poison  glands  of  snakes,  and  which  belong  to 
the  toxalbumins,  cause  usually  veiy  severe  local  inflammations  and 
hemorrhages,  which  often  become  widespread  and  sometimes  occasion 
marked  gangrene  of  the  tissues.  There  are  other  snake-poisons  which 
produce  only  slight  local  changes,  while  the  systemic  symptoms  of  x>oi- 
soning  are  by  far  the  most  marked.  There  is  a  volatile  or  gaseous  class  of 
poisons  which  cause  local  irritation  of  the  tissues,  especially  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  eye  and  of  the  respiratory  tract  {ir)'espirable 
gases).  To  this  class  belong  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  chlorine,  sulphuric 
acid,  nitrogen  monoxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  nitrogen  trioxide,  osmic  acid, 
and  mustard-oil.  The  intensity  of  action  of  these  poisons  varies  also, 
often  occasioning  mere  temporary  redness,  but  being  able  also  to  produce 
severe  inflammation  and  necroses  of  tissue.  From  the  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  tract  coughing  is  produced,  and  by  spasm  of  the  larynx  the 
breathing  may  be  interfered  with. 

There  are  added,  in  many  cases,  to  the  local  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion caused  by  the  action  of  this  class  of  x>oisons,  further  effects  upon  the 
internal  organs.  After  the  absorption  of  these  poisons  by  the  juices  of 
the  body,  those  organs  suffer  most,  as  a  rule,  in  which  the  poiscm  is  re- 
tained or  elaborated,  although  the  action  may  extend  also  to  those  organs 
which  do  not  take  part  in  the  excretion  of  the  x)oison.  After  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  poisons  the  lesions  at  the  point  of  entrance  are  transient 
and  unrecognizable.  The  first  recognizable  anatomical  lesions  occur  in 
tissues  to  which  the  poison  has  been  carried  by  the  blood.  Finally,  a 
given  poison  may  act  as  a  nerve-  and  heart-poison,  so  that,  clinicflJly, 
this  action  appears  more  prominently  than  the  local  tissue-degenera- 
tion. After  corrosive-sublimate  poisoning,  cell-necrosis  takes  place,  in 
the  secreting  portion  of  the  kidneys,  combined  with  marked  inflamma- 
tion of  the  colon.  Salts  of  chromic  acid,  cantharidin,  and  many  acids 
cause  more  or  less  marked  tissue-necrosis  and  inflammation  in  the 
secreting  portion  of  the  kidneys  and  in  other  parts  of  the  urinary  tract. 

Phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  which  are  but  mildly  corrosive, 
produce  tissue-degenerations,  principally  of  a  hemorrhagic  or  fatty 
nature,  in  the  kidneys,  liver,  heart,  muscles,  and  capillaries  of  differ- 
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ent  organs.    These  changes  are  seen  especially  after  phosphonis-x)oi8on- 
ing. 

If  an  individual  is  exposed  for  months  or  years  to  the  vapor  of  yellow 
phosphorus,  it  may  produce  an  inflammatory  necrosis  of  the  jaw-bones; 
but  this  necrosis  takes  place  only  when  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  is 
combined  with  such  conditions  as  putrid  decompositions  in  the  mouth, 
or  decayed  teeth. 

After  the  long-continued  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  black  silver-deposits 
may  be  found  in  the  most  diverse  tissues  of  the  body— in  the  skin,  in  the 
kidneys,  in  the  intestinal  villi,  and  in  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  brain. 

The  snake-poisons  possess,  in  addition  to  their  local  irritant  action, 
a  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  and  the  heart.  So  after 
snake-bite  we  may  have  death  from  paraiysis  of  the  centre  of  respiration. 

Solutions  of  lead,  when  taken  into  the  alimentary  tract,  may  have  a 
corrosive  action  on  the  mucous  membrane,  giving  rise  to  inflammation, 
and  producing  such  intestinal  symptoms  as  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  consti- 
pation, and  gastric  cramp,  associated  with  such  nervous  symptoms  as 
ansBsthesias,  motor  palsies,  convulsions,  faintings,  and  unconsciousness. 
If  lead  is  ingested  continuously  for  a  long  time,  general  disturbances 
show  themselves,  such  as  derangements  of  digestion,  intestinal  colic, 
pain  in  the  limbs,  anaesthesia,  motor  palsies,  disturbances  of  cerebral 
activity,  and  kidney  disease.  These  various  lesions  are  undoubtedly 
dependent  upon  the  dispersion  and  deposition  of  lead  in  the  body,  lead- 
ing to  the  most  widespread  anatomical  changes. 

The  active  poisonous  principles  of  ergot  (Secale  caniutum)  are  sphace- 
linic  acid  and  coruutin.  When  taken  in  large  doses,  as  continuously  in 
bread,  this  drug  causes  itching,  pains,  cramps  in  the  extremities,  and, 
later  on,  numbness  and  a  feeling  of  cold  in  the  tips  of  the  toes  and  fin- 
gers. This  condition  may  go  on  to  more  or  less  widespread  gangrene 
and  sloughing  of  the  parts,  with  the  formation  of  ulcers  in  the  intestines 
(ergotism J  itching  disease).  In  long-continued  poisonings,  degenerations 
take  place  in  the  spinal  cord  (Tuczek).  The  feeding  of  chickens  with 
ergot  causes  gangrenous  necrosis  of  the  comb,  this  result  being  due  to 
the  occurrence  of  stasis  and  hyaline  thrombosis  in  the  blood-vessels. 
In  experimental  animals  which  have  been  fed  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  with  ergot,  degenerative  alterations  will  usually  be  found  in  the 
central  and  peripheral  nervous  system,  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  in 
the  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels  (Grigorieff). 

§  10.  Poisons  which  came  clianges  especially  in  the  blood,  and  hence 
may  be  called  blood-poisons,  are  partly  gases  and  partly  fixed  sub- 
stances which  are  absorbed.  The  latter  are  absorbed  principally  from 
the  intestinal  tract;  they  may,  however,  enter  the  body  through  wounds, 
or  they  may  be  injected  directly  into  the  blood-vessels.  Sometimes  these 
l)lood-ix)isons  produce  also  a  local  action  upon  the  tissues  at  the  i)oint 
of  entrance ;  again,  there  may  be  joined  to  the  action  on  the  blood  a  di- 
rect influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  producing  death  under  certain 
circumstances,  even  before  the  action  upon  the  blood  has  been  recog- 
nized. Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  blood-changes  induced  by 
the  poison  may  produce  secondary  diseases  in  the  different  organs,  as, 
for  instance,  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  the  intestines,  and  the  brain. 

The  most  imx)ortant  blood-poison  is  carhon-monoxide  gas,  which 
causes  an  effect  upon  the  blood,  and  very  frequently  produces  more  or 
less  serious  or  deadly  poisonings.    Most  frequently  the  poisoning  occurs 
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from  the  carbon  monoxide  contained  in  coal-  or  illuminating-gas.  This 
gas  may  also  be  produced  after  the  burning  of  gunpowder  or  gun- 
cotton. 

The  action  of  the  carbon  monoxide  taken  in  by  breathing  consists 
largely  in  its  combination  with  the  haemoglobin,  forming  carbo-oxyhae- 
moglobin.  ^  This  combination  decreases  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
liaemoglobin  and  hinders  the  taking  up  of  oxygen  by  this  substance, 
even  when  the  respired  air  contains  as  low  as  0.05  per  cent  or  0.02  per 
cent  of  CO  (Gruber).  The  blood-corpuscles  are  not  changed  in  appear- 
ance by  this  poison.  If  a  sudden  addition  of  carbon  monoxide  reaches 
the  nervous  system,  it  may  produce  direct  injury  to  it,  giving  rise  to 
cramx)s  and,  later  on,  to  paralysis  (Oeppert).  In  cases  of  poisoning 
lasting  for  a  long  time,  the  displacement  of  the  oxygen  in  a  large  i>or- 
tion  of  the  blood-corpuscles  may  produce  tissue-asphyxia.  If  the  poi- 
soned individual  does  not  die,  he  may  suffer  from  disturbances  of  the 
nutrition  of  various  organs  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  poisoning  itself  is  characterized  by  headache,  tinnitus  au- 
rium,  fainting,  malaise,  vomiting,  giddiness,  cramps,  palsies,  and  coma. 
The  blood  itself  turns  a  pale-violet  or  cherry-red  color  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  carbon  monoxide,  and  the  internal  organs  have  a  bright-red 
color. 

A  second  not  infrequent  form  of  poisoning  is  that  produced  by  hydrch 
cyanic  acid  (CNH),  which,  in  combination  as  potasHium  cyanide  (KCN), 
is  much  used  in  the  arts.  In  general,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  found  in 
unstable  combination  in  the  leaves,  barks,  and  seeds  of  very  many 
plants:  bitter  almonds,  cherry-  and  peach-stones,  apple-seeds,  leaves 
from  the  common  laurel,  the  rind  of  Primus  padns,  the  root-bulbs  of 
many  of  the  Euphorbiaceae,  flaxseed,  etc. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  possesses  a  double  action.  In  relatively  small 
doses  it'  exerts  a  paralytic  influence  upon  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  death  may  be  produced  in  a  short  time — even  in  a  few  seconds — by 
paralysis  of  the  centres  of  respiration  or  of  circulation.  Besides  this, 
there  is  an  action  upon  the  blood  and  tissues,  robbing  them  of  their 
ability  to  unite  with  and  use  oxygen  (Oeppert),  so  that  these  organs 
suffocate  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  According  to  Kobert,  there  is 
formed  a  cyan-methaemoglobin  which  appears  bright  red  in  color  and 
produces  a  bright-red  appearance  of  the  cadaveric  lividity. 

Among  the  third  class  of  poisonous  substances  which  should  be 
named  in  this  connection  is  hydrogen  sulphide  (H,S),  which  is  formed  in 
the  vapor  of  sewers  and  dung-pite,  and  which  may,  when  inspired  in 
large  amounts,  produce  sudden  death  b}'  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system. 
By  long  contact  with  blood  containing  oxygen,  as  may  usually  be  seen 
in  decomposed  corpses,  sulphur-methaemoglobin  is  formed,  the  blood 
becoming  greenish  in  color. 

Apart  from  their  direct  action  on  the  nervous  system,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  produce  deleterious 
effects  by  lowering  the  functional  i)ower8  of  the  red  blood-cells,  through 
combination  with  the  haemoglobin. 

Another  large  group  of  poisons  injure  the  blood  chiejly  by  destroying  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  and  forming  methcemoglobin.  By  methaemoglobin  we 
understand  a  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  haemoglobin ;  the  amount 
of  oxygen  present  in  the  combination  being  the  same  as  in  oxy haemo- 
globin. The  haemoglobin,  however,  has  been  bound  up  vrith  the  oxy- 
gen into  a  more  stable  chemical  compound  than  oxy  haemoglobin.     Such 
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an  action  is  produced  by  oxidizing  substances,  as  ozone,  iodine,  sodium 
hypocbloride,  chlorates,  nitrites,  and  nitrates ;  by  reducing  agente,  as 
nascent  hydrogen,  i)alladium  hydride,  pyrogallol,  pyrocatechin,  hydro- 
quinone,  and  aUoxantin;  and,  finally,  by  substances  which  act  diflferently 
from  either  of  these,  as  aniline  salts,  toluidin,  and  acetanilid.  In  the 
change  from  hsemoglobin  to  methsemoglobin  through  oxidizing  agents, 
oxyhsemoglobin  is  present  as  an  intervening  stage. 

The  production  of  methsemoglobin  can  take  place  as  well  in  the 
blood-corpuscles  as  in  the  coloring  matter  which  has  escaped  into  the 
blood-plasma;  but  the  destruction  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  escape  of 
haemoglobin  into  the  blood-plasma  are  not  always  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  methsemoglobin.  In  case  of  such  a  marked  destruction  of  red 
blood-ceUs  as  occurs  in  poisoning  from  phallin,  helvellic  acid,  and 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  only  a  portion  of  the  haemoglobin  is  changed 
into  methsemoglobin.  Haemoglobin  and  oxyheemoglobin  have  a  red 
color,  methaemoglobin  a  sepia-brown  color. 

Dissolution  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  formation  of  methaemoglo- 
bin is  seen  after  poisonings  which  haye  produced  marked  local  tissue- 
changes,  as,  for  instance,  x>oisoning  with  acids,  salts  of  the  metals,  and 
phosphorus;  but  a  great  number  of  other  substances  have  the  property 
of  attacking  the  blood  and  changing  the  coloring-matter. 

Phullin,  a  toxalbumin  which  is  found  in  mushrooms  (Amanita  8. 
Agaricus  phaUoides),  the  helvellic  acid,  which  occurs  in  fresh  Helvetia 
esculenta  and  is  lost  if  the  fungus  is  dried,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
(AsH,)  have  a  marked  dissolving  action  on  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
and,  in  consequence,  produce  an  increased  formation  of  biliary  pigment, 
as  well  as  a  deposition  of  the  derivatives  of  the  blood-coloring  matter  in 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  spinal  marrow. 

Potassium  chlorate  (KClOa) ,  pyrogallol  (CeH,[OH],),  hydrazin  (H,N — 
NH,),  toluylendiamin  (C.H.fNHj^CHj,  nit^vbenzol  (C,H,[NOJ),  intro- 
glycerin  ((Sfi^[OTSO^X  amyl  nitrite  (CeH„NO J,  ©tcncocui  (CeH,[NO J ,- 
OH),  antZine  (CeH^[NH,]),  carbon  disidphide  (CS,),  are  distinctive  in 
their  action,  in  that  they  sometimes  cause  the  destruction  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  formation  of  methaemoglobin,  and  they  some- 
times do  not. 

After  a  very  large  dose  of  potassium  chlorate  death  may  occur  in  a 
very  few  hours,  through  destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  potassium,  with  the  development  of  vomitings  diarrhoea,  dysp- 
noea, cyanosis,  and  weakening  of  the  heart.  The  blood  in  these  cases 
is  of  a  chocolate-brown  color.  In  more  protracted  cases  of  poisoning 
with  small  doses  we  find  the  products  of  the  destruction  of  the  blood  in 
the  spleen,  liver,  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  kidneys ;  and  the  urine  may 
show  a  color  varying  from  reddish-brown,  to  black  (methaemoglobin). 
The  presence  of  delirium,  numbness,  coma,  and  cramps  during  the  ill- 
ness shows  that  the  central  nervous  system  is  markedly  affected.  Pyro- 
gallol produces  similar  symptoms.  Hydrazin  and  phenyl  hydrazin 
produce  multiple  ecchyinoses,  besides  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood- 
cells,  with  the  production  of  methaemoglobin.  The  main  feature  of  tolu- 
ylendiamin-poisoning  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
which  leads  to  the  deposition  of  iron-containing  pigment  in  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  bone-marrow.  In  cats  haemoglobin  may  also  be  excreted  by 
way  of  the  urine  (Biondi).  In  picric-acid  poisoning  there  is  marked 
disturbance  of  the  central  nervous  system,  which  is  characterized  by 
severe  cramps,  in  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  blood  and  the  produo- 
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tion  of  methtemoglobin.  In  a  similar  maimer,  aniline  and  carbon  cli- 
snlphide  not  only  canse  changes  in  the  blood,  bat  also  act  harmfully  by 
paralyzing  the  nervous  system. 

In  the  last  group  of  Uood-poisom,  as  the  chief  representatives,  are  to 
be  named  ricin^  derived  from  the  seed  of  the  castor-bean,  and  oAW/j, 
found  in  the  seed  of  the  Abrtis  preccUoriuSy  which  belongs  to  the  Papi- 
Uonaceae.  These  poisons  cause  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  at  the 
same  time  induce  degenerative  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  heart, 
the  intestines,  and  ^e  kidneys.  Bictyi  is  very  virulent,  and  may  be 
absorbed  from  wounds  and  from  the  alimentary  tract,  producing  weak- 
ness, vomiting,  colic,  bloody  dejecta,  icterus,  cramps,  and  anuria.  In 
the  intestine  ricin  is  competent  to  cause  thrombosis  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels and  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Abynn  is  also  very  poisonous  and,  when  introdnced  into  the  blood  in 
doses  of  a  few  hundredths  of  a  milligram  x)er  kilo  of  the  body-weight  of 
the  animal,  can  produce  death.  Upon  the  mucous  membrane  it  pro- 
duces, even  when  very  dilute,  coagulation  in  the  blood-vessels,  and, 
later  on,  inflammation.  When  the  x>oison  enters  the  blood  it  induces 
sleeplessness,  a  decrease  in  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  bloody  stools. 
In  persons  who  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  the  post-mor- 
tem examination  reveals,  according  to  Werhovsky,  well-marked  degene- 
ration of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  a  disorganization  of  the 
blood  corpuscles,  hypersemia  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  hemorrhages 
and  injQammatory  areas  in  the  intestines. 

§  11.  The  last  group  of  poisons,  which  are  generally  classed  together 
as  nerve-  and  heart-poisons,  are  principally  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  which  show  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  irritations  and  palsies,  anatomical  changes  are 
either  not  susceptible  of  being  recognized,  or  at  least  they  are  not  so  in 
a  manner  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  chsiracteristic  in  a  given  case  of 
XX)isoning.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  poison  produces  death 
very  quickly ;  for  during  the  course  of  protracted  poisoning,  or  chronic 
poisoning  from  small  doses  extending  over  months  and  years,  anatomi- 
cal changes  very  easily  recognized  are  often  found— a  fact  which  shows 
that  these  poisons  do  not  produce  solely  functional  changes  in  the  ner- 
vous system,  but  more  frequently  produce  a  damaging  effect  on  the  cell- 
protoplasm,  which  finds  expression  in  degenerations. 

Among  the  very  numerous  poisons  which  act  especially  upon  the  nervous 
system^  and  thus  may  produce  death  through  its  paralysis,  belong,  as  the 
most  important  members :  chloroform,  ether,  hyi)onitrou8  oxide,  alcohol, 
chloral  hydrate,  opium  and  its  alkaloid  morphine,  cocaine,  atropine, 
hyoscyamine,  daturine  (Sframonium-atroptne),  nicotine,  coniine, 
cicutoxin,  santonin,  camphor,  quinine,  veratrine,  colchicine,  aconitine, 
strychnine,  cytisin,  and  curarine. 

As  heart-poisons  are  to  be  especially  noted :  digitalin,  helleborin,  and 
muscarine. 

Chloroform  (CIICl  %)  acta  in  an  irritating  manner  when  applied  directly  to  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  may  produce  transitory  inflammations.  When  it  is  inhaled,  or  when 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  blood  by  means  of  the  intestinal  tract,  there  ensues,  after  a  short 
period  of  excitation,  a  diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the  gray  and  the  white  matter 
of  the  brain.  According  to  Binz,  a  slight  coagulation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  ganglion 
cells  is  produced.  Death  may  be  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  as 
well  as  through  early  stoppage  of  the  heart — the  latter,  however,  occurring  only  when 
the  heart  is  abnormally  weak  or  degenerated,  though  perhaps  also  when  the  iiritation 
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produced  by  the  chloroform  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  causes  an  unduly 
strong  excitement  of  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart.  Finally  long-protracted  exhibi- 
tion of  chloroform  may  produce  degenerative  changes  in  various  organs,  as  the  heart, 
kidneys,  liver,  the  muscles,  and  the  blood. 

Ether  (diethyl  ether,  CaHft.O.CaHft)  acts  similarly  to  chloroform,  yet  it  is  less 
poisonous  and  acts  less  detrimentally  upon  the  functional  activity  of  the  heart. 

Hyponitroua  oxide  (NjO)  acta  especially  upon  the  cerebrum,  destroys  sensation  of 
pain,  and  paralyzes  consciousness ;  later  on,  the  action  extends  to  the  spinal  cord,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  heart. 

Alco?iol  ^CaHsHO),  after  temporarily  producing  excitement,  acts  as  a  depressant  and 
paralyzant  ot  the  brain,  and  produces  at  the  same  time  a  dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  the 
skin,  so  that  in  a  drunken  person  a  severe  chilling  through  the  skin  can  easily  take  place. 
Death  can  follow  suddenly,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  is  observed  in  apoplexy ;  more 
frequently  it  produces  a  gradually  deepening  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensorial  percep- 
tion, the  breathing  becomes  slower,  the  pulse  small,  the  countenance  cyanotic  ;  complete 
coma  and  general  paralysis  close  the  picture.  The  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  extending 
over  months  or  years  may  produce,  on  the  one  hand,  pathological  accumulations  of  fat 
in  the  regions  where  fat  is  normally  to  be  found,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  It  may  cause 
degeneration  of  tlie  glandular  organs,  especially  the  kidneys  and  liver,  followed  by  over- 
growth of  the  connective  tissue,  with  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and,  in  addition, 
sclerosis  and  atheroma  of  the  arteries,  degenerations  in  the  brain,  etc.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  say  at  the  present  time  in  what  manner,  how  frequently,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent these  symptoms  belong  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  certain  that  the  drunkard  fre- 
quently suffers  from  indigestion,  diseases  of  the  circulation,  laryngitis,  pharyngitis, 
bronchitis,  and  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  that  the  disease  of  the  brain 
which  is  produced  by  alcoholism  and  is  called  delirium  tremens  is  marked  by  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles,  obstinate  sleeplessness,  anxiety,  and  hallucinations. 

Chloral  hydrate  (CCU.CHO.HgO)  has  a  local  iiTitating  action  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  a  paralyzant  action  through  the  blood  upon  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  heart, 
and  thus  produces  sleep.  Wlien  death  occurs  from  an  overdose,  deep  coma  and  relaxa- 
tion of  all  tissues  are  observed,  with  oedema  of  the  lungs. 

Opium  and  morphine  (CnHjaNOa)  produce  depression  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
leading  to  sleep,  though  in  some  persons  this  is  preceded  by  a  condition  of  excitation. 
Large  doses  produce  unconsciousness,  muscular  paralysis,  slowing  and  weakening  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  contraction  of  the  pupils,  slowing  of  intestinal  peristalsis,  diminu- 
tion in  the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  blood,  and  an  inhibition  of  the  normal  irritability 
of  the  respiratory  centres.  There  are  no  characteristic  post-mortem  lesions ;  the  blood 
is  dark  and  liquid.  Chronic  opium-ingestion  may  produce  disturbances  in  digestion, 
dizziness,  sleeplessness,  neuralgias,  imbecility,  impotence,  anaemia,  hallucinations, 
tremors  in  the  hands,  fever,  etc.,  which  may  vary  much  in  different  individuals.  The 
system  in  chronic  morphinism  becomes  accustomed  to  increasingly  large  doses ;  with- 
drawal of  the  drug  produces  severe  nervous  symptoms,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
dangerous  collapse. 

Cocaine  (CnHtjO^)  produces  peripheral  dulling  of  the  sensibility  of  the  terminal 
sensory  nerve-filaments ;  centrally,  first  irritation,  then  paralysis.  The  chronic  cocaine 
habit  may  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  seen  in  chronic  morphinism. 

Atropine  and  hyoscyamine  (CisHajNOi),  alkaloids,  which  are  found  in  the  members 
of  the  order  Solanacete  ^deadly  nightshade,  thorn-apple,  and  hyoscyamus),  have  a  para- 
lyzing action  on  the  peripheral  nerve-filaments  and  finally  irritate  and  then  paralyze  the 
centres.  A  solution  of  atropine  introduced  into  the  eye  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
and  paralysis  of  accommodation  for  near  vision,  through  its  action  on  the  terminal  fibres 
of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  in  the  iris.  Atropine  may  further  inhibit  the  secretion  of 
glands  (as  the  submaxillary) ;  under  its  action,  also,  intestinal  peristalsis  ceases  through 
deprivation  of  the  necessary  nerve-stimulus.  Through  the  action  of  this  poison  on  the 
brain  we  may  have  excitation,  gaiety,  laughter,  leading  even  to  insanity  and  madness, 
followed  by  paralysis.     Post-mortem  examination  is  negative. 

Nicotine  (CoHmNs),  a  volatile  alkaloid  found  in  the  tobacco-plant,  acts  upon  both 
the  peripheral  and  the  central  nervous  system,  producing  nausea,  salivation,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  dizziness,  muscular  weakness,  headache,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  paralysis. 
Chronic  nicotine-poisoning  may  be  followed  by  nervous  diseases  and  disturbances  of 
tiie  hearths  action.  Acconling  to  Vas,  there  is  both  in  chronic  alcohol  and  nicotine 
poisoning  a  characteristic  degeneration  of  the  ganglion-cells,  the  chromatin  structure 
becoming  homogeneous. 

Coniine  (CHisN),  an  alkaloid  of  hemlock,  acts  as  a  paralyzant  of  the  peripheral 
motor  terminal  nerve-fibres,  irritating  and  then  paralyzing  the  central  nervous  system. 

Cicutoxin^  a  poisonous  resin  extracted  from  the  water-hemlock  (Cicutavirosa)^  causes 
nausea,  vomiting,  attacks  of  colic,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cramps,  and  unconsciousnesa 
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Santonin  (CieHisOs)  produces  cramps  originatinji;  In  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with 
benumbing  of  the  sensorium,  vertigo,  vomitinff,  salivation,  and  yellow  vision,  or  xan- 
thopsia, in  which  white  is  seen  as  yellow  and  blue  as  green. 

Quinine  (CaoHsANtOa),  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  vegetable  alkaloids,  found 
in  the  bark  of  cinchona  and  other  plants  of  the  same  order,  acts  in  a  paralyzing  manner 
upon  the  living  protoplasm,  and  in  relatively  small  doses  inhibits  the  functional  capac- 
ity for  work  of  Uie  cerebrum.  I^arge  doses  produce  death  by  paralysis  of  the  centres  of 
respiration  and  of  the  heart. 

Aconitinj  colchicine,  and  veratrine  produce  local  in-itations  and,  later,  benumbing  of 
the  peripheral  endings  of  the  sensory  nerves.  On  the  central  nervous  system  they  act  as 
irritants  and  finally  as  paralyzants. 

Strychnine  (C„H,aN,Ot),  derived  especially  from  the  plant  nux  vomica,  causes  in- 
creased reflex  irritability  of  the  nerve-centres,  so  that  the  slightest  external  irritation 
produces  tetanic  convulsions.  Death  may  occur  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  after  the 
nrst  attack  of  convulsions,  and  results  through  central  paralysis — ^namely,  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre. 

Curarine  (CseHsftN),  the  most  active  principle  of  the  arrow-poison  curare,  which  is 
probably  derived  from  the  cortical  portion  of  the  roots  of  many  plants  of  the  Strychnia 
&mily,  paralyzes  in  small  doses  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  musculo-motor  nerves. 
Larger  doses  paralyze  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  after  a  tem- 
porary excitation. 

I>igit€Uin  and  digiUUein,  two  glucosides  obtained  from  the  foxglove,  act  locally  as 
irritants,  and  also  exercise,  after  absorption,  an  irritating  action  on  the  heart,  vagus-cen- 
tre, and  muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels,  so  that  there  is  produced,  by  the  slowing  of 
the  heart,  an  increase  in  blood-pressure.  Larger  doses  produce  headache,  delirium,  ring- 
ing in  the  ears,  irregularity  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  convulsions,  and  coma. 

HeUeborinj  aglucoside  from  hellebore,  acts  similarly  to  the  preparations  of  digitalis. 

Muscarine  (C5HiftN08),  the  poison  of  the  fly-mushroom,  acts  as  an  irritant  upon 
those  peripheral  nerve-filaments  which  atropine  paralyzes.  In  poisoning  by  muscarine, 
death  takes  place  not  from  paralysis  of  the  heart,  but  from  the  intense  excitation  of  the 
inhibitory  centres  producing  stoppage  of  its  action.  In  general,  after  the  ingestion  of 
this  poison,  we  have  salivation,  vertigo,  anxiety,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  convul- 
sions, and  finally  unconsciousness.  Small  doses  produce  a  condition  similar  to  that  seen 
in  inebriation,  with  a  state  of  excitation. 

In  the  foregoing  summary  of  poisons,  which  necessarily  comprises  but  a  superficial 
examination  of  a  few  out  of  the  entire  number  of  such  agents,  I  have  In  general  followed 
the  arrangement  in  groups  used  by  Kobert  in  his  ^Text-book  on  Intoxications."  A 
deeper  knowledge  than  that  which  we  have  at  present  concerning  the  physiological  action 
of  these  ix)isons  will  probably  }ead  in  the  future  to  another  mode  of  classification. 
Loew '  has  lately  attempted  to  make  a  classification  of  poisons  according  to  their  action 
on  the  manifestations  of  life — i.e.,  upon  the  living  protoplasm.  He  divides  them  into 
two  large  groups — ^namely,  general  poisons,  those  which,  in  moderate  concentration,  act 
fatally  upon  the  entire  organism  ;  and  special  poisons,  those  which  do  not  injure  certain 
classes  of  organisms.  The  general  poisons  are  characterized  chiefiy  by  their  power  to 
change  the  chemical  character  of  the  proteids  out  of  which  the  living  protoplasm  is 
formed.  Among  these  can  be  differentiated :  1,  oxidizing  poisons  (ozone,  chromic  acid, 
manganic  acid,  hypermanganic  acid,  hypochlorites,  hydrogen  peroxide,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  arsenious  acid);  2j poisons  having  a  catalytic  action 
(ethyl  ether,  chloroform,  chloral,  many  carbohydrates,  etc.),  which  transfer  to  the  pro- 
toplasm the  unstable  condition  of  their  molecules,  and  thus  tend  to  produce  chemical 
changes  in  the  unstable  (labUen)  albumin ;  3,  poisons  acting  by  the  production  of  salts  (acids, 
soluble  mineral  bases  and  caustic  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  salts  of  the  heavy  metals) 
which  form  chemical  combinations  in  the  proteid  materials;  4,  substitution-poisons 
(hydroxy lamin,  diamide,  phenyl  hydrazin,  ammonia,  carbolic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
etc.),  which  even  when  greatly  diluted  interfere  with  the  aldehyde-  or  amldo-groups. 
Special  poisons  are  classified  as:  1,  toxic  proteids— i.e.,  (a)  toxalbumins  (produced  by 
bacteria  and  poisonous  to  animals),  (&)  alexins  and  immunitoxins  (produced  in  animals 
physiologically  or  pathologically,  and  poisonous  for  bacteria),  (c)  vegetable  enzymes  (abrin 
and  ricin,  produced  from  phanerogams  and  the  higher  fungi,  and  poisonous  to  animals), 
(d)  animal  enzymes  (produced  by  certain  animals,  snakes,  fishes,  and  spiders,  and  poi- 
sonous to  other  animals) ;  2,  organic  bases  (strychnine,  atropine,  curare,  etc.)  having  an 
unknown  action ;  3,  poisons  working  indirectly,  which  interfere  with  the  processes  of  res- 
piration (carbon  monoxide,  sulphites),  or  act  as  poisons  through  decomposition  (nitrites, 
iodine  combinations),  or  act  destructively  through  changes  in  the  formative  conditions 
of  organized  tissues  (neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  oxalates). 

>  "Natttrliches  System  der  Gifte,"  Mttnchen,  1893. 
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3.   The   Origin  of  Diseases    through  Infection  or  Parasitism. — Miasms 
and  Contagions. —  Vegetable  and  Animal  Parasites. 

§  12.  As  we  have  seen  in  §§  8-11,  there  occur,  in  the  intoxications, 
morbid  vital  phenomena  which  are  produced  by  definite  chemical  sub- 
stances, the  mode  and  severity  of  their  action  being  dependent  not 
merely  upon  the  character  of  the  poison  but  also  upon  the  dose  em- 
ployed— that  is,  if  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  subjects  of  the  poisoning 
and  the  special  mode  of  application  of  the  poison  are  not  taken  into 
consideration. 

In  those  diseases  which  arise  from  infection,  and  therefore  are 
called  infectious  diseases,  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  to  deal  with  dis- 
eased mtal  phenomena,  which,  if  we  disregard  the  individual  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  infected  i)erson  and  the  i)eculiar  mode  of  entrance,  into  the 
body,  of  the  infecting  material,  are  dependent  solely  upon  the  character 
of  the  infecting  agent ;  while  the  amount  of  the  dose,  if  it  possesses  any 
significance,  has  at  least  only  a  subordinate  one. 

The  explanation  of  this  difference  between  intoxication  and  infection 
consists  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  case,  intoxication,  the  poison  does 
not  increase  within  the  body,  while  in  infection  the  harmful  substance 
increases  after  its  entrance  into  the  organism,  so  that  amounts  of  infective 
material  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  inappreciable  by  us  suffice  to  produce 
the  severest  fatal  diseases.  The  dose,  or  quantity,  of  infecting  materiid 
has  this  influence,  therefore,  upon  the  succeeding  illness — namely,  that 
a  larger  amount  makes  the  infection  more  probable;  that  is,  the  repro- 
duction of  the  injurious  material  within  the  body  takes  place  more 
rapidly,  and  the  constantiy  increasing  material  of  infection  will  there- 
fore in  a  shorter  time^  attain  such  proportions  that^  pathological 
processes  must  develop  in  the  tissues,  and  must  at  the  same  time  be 
accompanied  by  recognizable  symptoms. 

The  injurious  elements  which  are  produced  by  infectious  diseases 
always  find  their  way  from  the  outer  world  into  the  human  organism, 
and  cause  an  illness  which  may  folkno  a  pathognomonic  course;  and  from 
the  peculiarities  of  this  course  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  specific  variety  of  injurious  influence — one  that  behaves 
in  an  entirely  characteristic  manner.  In  pregnant  women  the  infectious 
matter  may  be  transmitted  from  the  organism  of  the  mother  to  her 
child  in  utero. 

If  an  infectious  disease  attacks  a  number  of  individuals  in  a  given 
locality,  it  is  termed  either  a  pestilence  or  an  epidemic. 

A  study  of  professional  observations  shows  that,  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  noxious  influence  producing  a  certain  infectious  disease 
manifests  its  activity  in  certain  localities,  causing  sickness  among  the 
I)eople  of  a  given  district.  In  other  cases  contact  with  the  diseased 
person,  or  proximity  only,  or  using  something  which  that,  person  has 
used,  or  still  other  ways — as,  for  instance,  through  dejecta  or  sputum 
upon  uncleaned  objects — may  produce  the  disease.  Finally,  it  may 
occur  that  infecting  material  is  produced  only  occasionally  in  a  given 
locality,  and  only  when  a  patient  visits  that  particular  region  and  by 
his  presence  leads  to  the  production  there  of  the  infectious  material. 
Out  of  the  various  conditions  enumerated,  occasion  has  been  taken  to 
divide  the  matters  which  are  capable  of  producing  infectious  diseases 
into  various  groups  and  to  designate  these  under  particular  names.     If 
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infectious  material  is  connected  with  a  certain  locality  it  is  called  a 
miasm,  and  receives  this  name  on  the  gronnd  that  the  particular  r^on 
produces  the  infectious  material.  If  one  particular  region  alone  i)ro- 
duces  the  disease  it  is  termed  a  local  miasm,  and  if  present  everywhere 
it  is  termed  a  ubiquitous  miasm.  To  these  miasmio  diseases  belong 
especially  malaria,  and  also  croupous  pneimionia,  articular  rheumatism, 
many  wound-inflammations,  septic  osteomyelitis,  and  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis. 

When  the  infection  is  carried  directiy  from  man  to  man,  and  spreads 
through  houses,  villages,  cities,  and  countries,  it  is  termed  a  conta- 
gtum,  and  it  is  consequently  understood  that  the  place  in  which  the  or- 
ganism grows  is  within  the  human  body,  or  it  may  be  also  in  some 
inferior  animal,  while  outside  the  human  or  animal  body  neither  pro- 
duction nor  multiplicatiou  of  the  infecting  material  takes  place.  To 
such  contagious  diseases  belong  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, typhus  fever,  relapsing  fever,  anthrax,  hydrophobia,  gonorrhoea, 
whooping-cough,  influenza,  many  catarrhs  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  glanders,  and  leprosy. 

When  an  infectious  material  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  it 
develops  in  a  certain  district  only  when  a  patient  suffering  from  the 
disease  chances  to  visit  this  particular  locahty  and  there  gives  rise  to 
an  outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  we  have  what  is  called  a  miasmatic-conta- 
gious disease;  the  assumption  being  warranted,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  infecting  matter  had  spread  from  the  organism  of  the 
first  patient,  had  then  multiplied  at  some  given  spot,  and  finally  had  of 
itself,  or  with  tfie  help  of  certain  local  influences,  attacked  the  resident 
population  of  the  locality  in  an  epidemic  fashion.  Such  miasmatic-con- 
tagious diseases  are  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysenteries,  yellow  fever, 
and  the  plt^^e. 

The  nature  of  the  causes  of  these  miasms  and  contagious  diseases 
remained  concealed  from  the  older  practitioners.  If  such  an  infectious 
disease  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  plague  or  epidemic  its 
cause  was  sought  in  cosmic  and  telluric  conditions,  and  it  was  spoken 
of  as  a  constitutio  epidemica  or  a  constitutio  j)^tilens.  Only  within  the 
last  few  decades  has  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  and  nature  of  infec- 
tious diseases  made  true  progress,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  infectious 
diseases  are  parasitic  diseases  the  origin  of  which  is  attributaJ)le  to  an 
ina-ease  of  small  living  organisms  loithin  the  human  body.  While  it  is  true 
that  only  some  of  the  infectious  diseases  are  known  positively  to  be  pro- 
duced by  parasites,  it  is  most  highly  probable  that  all  are  due  to  such 
agency.  The  proofs  that  the  causation  of  infectious  diseases  is  thus 
related  to  living  substances  capable  of  reproduction — to  a  contagium 
animxUum — are  deduced  principally  from :  first,  the  fact  that  the  dele- 
terious influence  produced  by  a  certain  infectious  disease,  where  it  is 
once  present,  continues  to  renew  itself  endlessly,  so  that  from  a  single 
case  innumerable  others  may  be  infected;  secondly,  the  fact  that  a 
minute  and  imponderable  amount  of  infectious  matter  is  suflScient  to 
convey  disease  to  an  individual,  and  afterward  to  i)roduce  effects  of  the 
most  striking  character  upon  the  organism  of  this  individual — circum- 
stances which  could  scarcely  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  by 
assuming  that  the  detrimental  substance  actually  multiplies  itself  within 
the  human  body. 

The  attempt  has  been  frequently  made  to  explain  the  manifestations 
of  infection  through  the  action  of  noxious  gases  or  soluble  ferments. 
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These  hypotheses,  however,  are  wholly  insufficient;  for  they  either 
leave  the  phenomena  which  are  observed  in  the  course  and  spread  of 
these  epidemics  unexplained,  or  else  the  explanations  adduced  are  open 
to  well-founded  objections. 

The  parasites  which  are  capable  of  causing  infectious  diseases  belong 
to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Among  the 
plants  the  Schizomycetes  or  bacteria  are  the  most  important;  among 
the  animal  parasites  the  smallest  of  living  protoplasmic  bodies,  called 
Protozoa,  play  a  prominent  part.  Among  the  more  highly  organized 
plants  are  the  Saccharomycetes  and  Hyphomycetes,  whose  pathogenic 
importance  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  bacteria.  Among  the  animal 
parasites  occurring  in  man  are  a  number  of  worms  (Nematoda,  Trema- 
toda,  and  Cestoda)  and  Arthropoda  (Arachnida  and  Insects).  Their 
action  is,  however,  markedly  limited,  and  the  pathological  conditions 
produced  by  them  are  not  generally  classified  as  infectious  diseases  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  term. 

For  the  production  of  a  true  infection  a  given  parasite  must  increase 
and  reproduce  itself  through  a  number  of  generations  within  the  human 
body,  and  must  spread  more  or  less  widely  throughout  the  tissues. 
This  definition  being  accepted,  and  at  the  same  time  the  itch-insect 
being  excluded  (for  it  reproduces  many  generations  in  the  skin),  we 
must  place  in  this  class  only  the  parasitic  Schizomycetes,  Saccharomy- 
cetes, and  Protozoa.  The  majority  of  the  more  highly  organized  ani- 
mal parasites  live  only  a  portion  of  their  lives  within  an  individual 
organism—i.e.,  within  the  same  host.  Such  parasites  as  multiply 
within  the  invaded  organs  by  means  of  the  producti6n  of  eggs  or  of 
formed  offspring  are  devoid  of  the  power  to  become  again  reproductive 
in  the  same  host. 

Parasitic  infection — i.e.,  the  entrance  into  the  human  body,  and  the 
increase,  of  a  parasite — can  occur  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  body. 
The  most  usual  seats  of  infection  are  the  mucous  membranes  that  are 
most  easily  accessible  from  without,  particularly  the  intestinal  and  res- 
piratory tracts:  In  many  cases  the  parasites  are  introduced  in  the  food 
and  the  drink,  especially  in  water.  The  pathogenic  organisms  being 
for  the  greater  part  very  small  and  easily  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
they  are  by  this  means  carried  about  everywhere.  They  are  often  ob- 
tained from  respired  air,  and  are  found  distributed  partly  in  the  respi- 
ratory tract,  partly  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  where  they  remain 
clinging  to  the  walls,  and  frequently  arc  taken  up  into  the  tissues. 

Wounds  form  a  broad  field  for  the  entrance  of  small  parasites.  Be- 
coming infected  by  means  of  the  air,  or  from  contact  with  unclean  fluids 
or  with  solid  objects,  they  thus  furnish  the  starting-point  of  an  infec- 
tion. Finally,  many  parasites  can  attack  an  injured  cutaneous  surface, 
and  there  increase,  giving  rise  in  this  manner  to  infectious  diseases. 

The  belief  that  certain  diseases,  as  tlie  plague,  were  of  parasitic  origin,  is  very  old, 
and  found  expression  in  the  works  of  Kircher  (1602-1080),  Lancisi  (1664-1720),  Linu^ 
(1707-1778),  and  others.  Confirmation  of  the  parasitic  origin  of  infectious  diseases, 
however,  has  been  obtained  only  in  these  later  times.  A  few  decades  ago  Henle,  Lie- 
bermeister,  and  others  put  forward  the  belief  that  only  upon  the  assumption  of  a  con- 
tagium  animcrfum  could  we  explain  the  peculiarities  of  infectious  diseases;  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  doctrine  of  their  parasitic  origin  has  obtained 
a  really  firm  foundation. 

The  influence  which  climate  exerts  upon  man — the  effects  of  temperature  being 
left  out  of  the  account — is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  consideration  whether  or  not 
the  special  micro-organisms  which  have  the  power  of  producing  disease  develop  in  the 
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soil  of  that  particular  locality.  A  hanh,  rough,  windy  climate  may  thus  be  healthy, 
while  one  that  is  mild  and  subject  to  but  slight  variations  of  temperature  may  be  an 
nnhealthy  one.  In  well-populated  regions  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  infec- 
tions diseases  are  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants.  Periodic  fluctuation  in  the  viru- 
lence of  the  noxious  influence  in  a  certain  climate  is  partly  dependent  upon  the  fact 
that  micro-organisms  do  not  multiply  in  the  same  ratio  at  all  seasons,  and  partly  upon 
the  fact  that  pathogenic  micro-organisms  present  in  the  soil  do  not  always  get  into  tlie 
drinking-water  and  into  the  atmosphere,  or  at  least  are  only  occasionally  brought  in  this 
manner  into  the  human  organism. 

According  to  Pettenkofer,  the  spread  of  miasmatic-contagious  diseases — as,  for  in- 
stance, cholera — is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  from  the  dejecta  of 
a  patient  are  able  to  survive  outside  the  body  for  a  given  length  of  lime,  and  imder 
favorable  circumstances  to  develop,  and  then  through  drinking-water,  food,  or  unclean 
hands  to  find  their  way  into  the  mouth  and  the  intestinal  tract,  and  again  cause  cholera 
iu  the  human  subject.  He  believes,  rather,  that  the  infecting  germ,  having  reached  the 
soil,  is  capable  of  producing  its  characteristic  poison  only  when  certain  temporary  local 
conditions  are  present — that  the  poison  there  increases  its  virulence  by  reason  of  its 
combining  with  an  unknown  something  due  to  certain  conditions  of  the  soil,  in  order 
to  be  capable  of  reproducing  the  poison  of  the  disease.  The  latest  researches  concerning 
the  etiology  and  spread  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  have  not  confirmed  this  supposi- 
tion ;  they  point,  instead,  to  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  are 
sufficient  in  and  of  themselves,  in  certain  cases,  to  produce  infection.  It  follows  from 
what  has  already  been  said  that  cholera-bacteria,  when  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
tract  of  man,  or  into  that  of  certain  animals,  may  produce  the  disease  known  as  cholera. 

§  13.  The  disease-producins:  bacteria  are  very  small,  unicellular 
masses  of  protoplasm,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  little  spheres  (cocci) 
and  fine,  straight,  or  curved  rods  (bacilli  and  spirilla),  frequently  unit- 
ing among  themselves  to  form  peculiar  combinations.  Some  of  them 
multiply  in  the  outer  world,  and  thence  occasionally  enter  the  human 
body.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot 
multiply-  in  the  outer  world,  and  only  reproduce  themselves  when  within 
the  human  or  animal  body.  The  pathological  bacteria  have  there/ore  been 
classified  as  ectogenic  and  endogenic;  the  first  are  identified  with  the 
miasmatic  diseases,  the  second  with  the  contagious.  This  division  can- 
not, however,  be  strictly  adhered  to,  since  some  bacteria  that  generally 
multiply  only  within  the  animal  organism  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, develop  outside  these  organisms ;  so  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
conta^nm  may  become  a  miasm. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  spreading  of  a  disease 
caused  by  ectogenic  bacteria  that  the  Schizomycetes  shall  multiply  out- 
side the  human  body ;  there  occurs  more  frequently  an  infection  from 
individual  to  individual.  For  instance,  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  can 
multiply  in  the  outer  world  as  well  as  in  animal  tissues,  and  the  spread 
of  the  disease  may  occur  through  direct  infection  of  one  person  by 
another,  or  of  a  human  being  by  an  animal,  equally  as  well  as  by  the 
man  or  animal  receiving  the  infection  from  culture-media  of  any  kind. 
The  cocci  which  produce  suppuration,  or  those  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  can  infect  a  hitherto  healthy  individual  directly  from  the  outer 
world  where  they  have  been  propagated,  quite  as  well  as  from  another 
diseased  individual. 

Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  boundary-line  between 
miasms  and  contagions,  or  between  ectogenic  and  endogenic  bacteria. 
This  distinction  has,  indeed,  as  yet  no  great  value,  except  that  in  many 
infectious  diseases  one  of  these  two  forms  predominates,  and  there  are 
infections  concerning  which  we  know  of  but  one  mode  of  8X)reading. 
Thus,  for  instance,  smallpox  and  measles,  whose  infecting  materials 
have  not  yet  been  discovered,  are  diseases  in  which  spreading  is  known 
to  occur  only  through   direct  and  indirect  contagion;   and  similarly, 
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we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  poison  of  syphilis  cannot  multi- 
ply outside  the  human  body. 

Outside  the  human  body  pathogenic  bacteria  are  found  both  in  solids 
and  in  liquids,  and  also  in  the  air.  In  regard  to  those  forms  which  may 
increase  outside  the  human  body  (the  bacteria  of  cholera,  of  typhoid 
fever,  of  anthrax,  of  suppuration,  and  of  actinomycosis),  they  are  found 
to  be  contained  in  the  water  fouled  by  organic  substances,  in  moist  soils 
rich  in  organic  substances,  and  in  dead  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  con- 
taining moisture.  They  are,  besides,  often  present  in  dry  earths  and 
dried  tissues,  and  from  these  can  pass  into  the  air,  as  well  as  from 
fluids.  Thus  severe  wind-storms,  clouds  of  dust,  and  sprinkling  the 
streets  favor  their  distribution.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  drying  of  sub- 
stances containing  bacteria,  some  die,  since  they  cannot  survive  com- 
plete desiccation.  Many  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  however,  produce 
a  resistant  form  (spores)^  and  are  thus  able  to  resist  thorough  drying,  and 
consequently  to  maintain  their  vitality  in  the  air.  If  in  this  condition 
they  come  in  contact  with  solids  or  fluids,  and  become  attached  to  them, 
they  may  remain  alive  here  for  a  long  period;  and  if  the  circumstances 
are  favorable — i.e.,  if  they  find  a  proper  nourishing  material  and  the 
necessary  water,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  locality  reaches  the 
height  necessary  for  their  development — they  may  again  multiply. 

If  bacteria  which  cannot,  under  normal  conditions,  propagate  their 
kind  outside  the  living  animal  tissues,  exist  for  a  long  time  outside  the 
body,  it  is  because  they  produce  forms  which  withstand  drying  or  which 
are  not  immediately  destroyed  by  chemical  products  in  the  surrounding 
fluids,  moist  earth,  or  the  tissues  in  which  they  lie.  For  a  limited  time 
these  organisms  can  cling  to  the  most  varied  objects  and  yet  live,  pro- 
ducing for  a  while  the  danger  that  individuals  may  become  infected 
from  objects  not  properly  cleaned.  If  the  bacteria  live  in  spite  of  dry- 
ing, the  dust  of  the  streets,  of  the  flooi*s  and  walls  of  houses,  as  well  as 
the  air  itself,  may  contain  bacteria,  especially  when  they  are  thrown  off 
in  large  numbers.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis^ 
since  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  sputum,  in  intestinal  tuberculosis 
the  fsdces,  and  in  urogenital  tuberculosis  the  urine,  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  organisms. 

§  14.  Bacteria  usually  enter  the  system  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestinal  or  the  respiratory  tract,  or  through  external 
wounds.  From  a  freshly  made  wound  both  pathogenic  and  non-patho- 
genic bacteria  are  taken  up  rapidly  by  the  juices  of  the  body  and  so  find 
their  way  into  the  blood;  whereas  a  healthily  granulating,  uninjured 
wound  surface  possesses  the  power  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  many 
varieties  of  bacteria.  Not  infrequently  they  enter  the  sound  skin,  by 
means  of  the  openings  of  the  hair-follicles  or  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
Under  special  conditions  (coitus,  operative  measures,  dribbling  of  urine) 
the  infection  may  take  its  start  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract.  Certain  cases  of  infection  may  be  due  to  insects  which 
have  taken  up  bacteria  with  the  diseased  blood  or  secretions  of  men  or 
animals.  These  insects  may  have  become  outwardly  infected  by  the 
micro-organisms,  and  then  may  have  deposited  the  latter  on  some  de- 
nuded or  ulcerated  area  of  the  human  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  by 
means  of  their  oral  apparatus  for  piercing  the  skin  and  sucking  the 
blood,  or  by  scraping  them  off  their  legs  upon  such  exposed  spots.  If 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  containing  bacteria  is  eaten,  and  if  the  animal 
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while  alive  was  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  which  also  occurs 
in  man,  this  particular  disease  may  be  transmitted  to  man,  unless  the 
bacteria  have  been  previously  destroyed. 

The  bacteria  arrive  at  the  x)oint  of  entrance  sometimes  in  company 
with  chemically  active  substances,  as  in  the  intestinal  tract,  and  some- 
times without  these  substlinces,  as  in  the  respiratory  passages  and 
lungs;  and  yet  at  times  chemical  poisons  may  also  find  tiieir  way  into 
the  lungs  along  with  bacteria,  and  so,  too,  may  bacteria  find  access  to 
the  intestinal  canal  without  the  effective  aid  of  any  other  material. 

The  injurious  chemical  substances  which  accompany  the  bacteria 
may  occur  as  accidental  admixtures  of  the  food,  or  of  the  water  used  either 
for  drinking  purposes  or  for  the  cleansing  of  wounds ;  or  they  may  be 
contained  in  the  respired  air;  but  they  are  more  frequently  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  bacteria  themselves.  All  bacteria,  including  the  non- 
pathogenic, produce  (see  Chapter  IX.),  within  the  tissues  from  which 
they  derive  the  nourishment  necessary  for  their  growth,  certain  changes 
which  are  called  fermentation  and  putrefaction  processes,  and  which  are 
very  closely  related  to  their  life-activity  and  their  powera  of  reproduc- 
tion. Among  these  products  of  chemical  metamorphosis  are  many 
which  are  injurious  to  the  organisms  of  the  higher  animals  and  of  man, 
since  they  are  able  to  produce,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  paragraphs  devoted  to  poisons  (§§  10,  11),  local  tissue-degenerations 
and  inflammations,  changes  in  the  blood,  or  symptoms  of  general  poison- 
ing, which  may  result  in  functional  disturbances  of  the  heart  and  nervous 
and  r^piratory  systems.  The  most  important  of  these  substances  are 
derived  from  fiJbuminoid  bodies,  and  belong  to  the  cadaveric  allcaloids 
or  ptomams.  These  substances  are  basic  bodies,  many  of  which  are 
poisonous  to  the  human  body,  and  consequently  are  called  toxins. 
Then  T^e  have  next  the  toxalbumins — that  is,  active  albumhioid  sub- 
stances which  probably  are  produced  and  cast  off  by  the  bacteria 
themselves  (Buchner).  Neuridin,  cadaverin,  putrescin,  neurin,  and 
methyl  guanidin  are  basic  products  derived  from  putrefving  meat,  the 
last  three  being  very  poisonous  toxins.  The  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever 
produces  a  toxin  (typhotoxin)  which  causes  palsies  and  increases  the 
activity  of  the  intestinal  and  salivary  glands.  The  cholera-bacteria 
produce,  besides  penta-  and  tri-methylendiamin  and  methyl  guanidin, 
still  other  specific  toxins,  which  irritate  the  intestine,  render  the  blood 
incapable  of  coagulating,  and  produce  muscular  cramps.  The  tetanus- 
bacillus  produces  tetanotoxin,  a  toxalbumin  which  causes  muscular 
spasms.  ^  According  to  Eoux,  Tersin,  Brieger,  and  C.  Frankel,  the 
diphtheria-bacillus,  the  anthrax-bacillus,  the  typhoid-bacillus,  the 
cholera-spirilla,  and  the  pus-cocci  produce  toxalbumins. 

If  these  toxic  bacterial  products  are  introduced  into  the  intestines 
or  into  wounds  in  considerable  quantities  with  the  bacteria,  they  may 
produce  symptoms  of  poisoning,  without  a  simultaneous  infection — 
i.e.,  without  increase  of  bacteria  within  the  tissues.  The  same  thing 
may  also  happen  when  poison-producing  bacteria  grow  in  the  contents 
of  the  intestine,  in  wound-secretions,  or  in  necrosed  lung-tissues,  and 
thus  multiply  as  saprophytes.  In  these  cases  one  cannot  strictly  speak 
of  an  infection,  but  must  rather  consider  the  disease  which  is  making 
its  appearance  as  an  intoxication ;  at  least  it  is  in  such  cases  impossible 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  pure  intoxications  and  infections,  since 
these  bacteria,  which  originally  increased  in  numbers  as  saprophytes, 
not  infrequently  also  enter  the  tissues  and  multiply  there. 
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Intestinal  intoxications  caused  by  bacterial  ioxi)i8  and  toxalbumhia 
occur  when  animal  tissues  or  fluids  decomposed  by  the  action  of  bac- 
teria are  taken  as  food;  and  to  these  intoxications  belong  the  greater 
part  of  the  diseases  termed  meaUy  sausage-,  fish-^  and  cheese-poisonings. 
In  these  cases  the  particular  poison  is  either  introduced  as  such  into 
the  intestinal  canal  with  the  food,  or  else  is  formed  in  the  intestinal 
tract.  Decomposition  and  fermentation  of  the  vegetable  ingredients  of 
diet— for  instance,  fermented  fruit-juices,  cabbage,  beans,  pease,  etc. — 
exercise  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  intestine,  or  even  upon  the  en- 
tire organism,  especially  if  large  quantities  are  eaten  or  if  the  offending 
article  is  used  as  food  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  this  class 
belongs  the  chronic  disease  known  as  pellagra,  Italian  leprosy^  or  scurvy 
of  the  AlpSy  which  is  met  with  in  Italy,  Spain,  southwestern  France,  and 
Koumania,  and  is  due  to  the  eating  of  spoiled  maize  or  Indian  oGm. 
This  disease  is  characterized  by  gastro-intestinal  affections,  alterations 
in  the  skin,  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  cere- 
brum, and  general  marasmus  (Lombroso,  Tuczek). 

If  the  bacteria  which  have  reached  one  of  the  known  points  of  en- 
.  trance  are  in  the  strict  sense  pathogenic,  so  that  they  give  rise  to  an 
infection,  they  may  multiply  first  in  the  tissues  where  they  enter, 
namely,  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  a  wound,  in  the  skin, 
etc.  The  local  effect  of  this  multiplication  is  dependent  primarily  upon 
the  character  of  the  bacteria  (see  Chapter  IX.),  and  also  in  a  measure 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  tissue.  In  general,  the  local  action  is 
characterized  by  degeneration  of  the  tissues,  by  inflammation,  by  necro- 
sis, and  also  by  regeneration;  yet  the  condition  varies  very  considerably 
in  individual  infections,  so  that  in  many  instances  the  species  of  microbe 
causing  the  infection  may  be  determined  from  the  form  of  the  local 
changes.  It  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  determine  in  each 
case  the  exact  mode  of  action  of  the  multiplying  bacteria ;  yet  one  may 
say  that  the  processes  of  chemical  metamorphosis  called  into  activity 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  Schizomycetes  produce  certain  changes  in 
the  tissue-ceUs,  the  various  chemical  substances  produced  by  the  proc- 
esses just  referred  to  apparently  possessing  the  power  to  kill  the  cells, 
or  at  least  to  induce  degenerative  changes  in  them,  while  in  some  in- 
stances the  influence  of  these  substances  manifests  itself  in  some  form 
of  increased  cell-activity.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  a  local  poisoning 
may  be  said  to  be  produced  by  the  localized  growth  of  the  bacterial 
colony ;  and  it  is  certain  that  greater  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  effects  of  this  local  poisoning  than  to  the  mere  tvithdraival  of  nutritive 
viatei^ial  effected  by  the  consumption  of  nourishing  substances.  Never- 
theless the  importance  of  such  withdrawal  cannot  be  wholly  denied,  for 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  tissue-juices  are  often  rendered  unfit  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  tissue-cells  by  the  chemical  changes  effected  by 
the  bacteria,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  cells  must  necessarily  suffer  even 
if  no  poisonous  materials  are  produced. 

The  participation  of  the  whole  system  in  a  local  bacterial  infection 
must  be  very  slight,  or  may  even  be  entirely  absent,  so  that  the  disease 
appears  as  a  purely  local  one  (tuberculosis).  In  other  cases  the  locally 
produced  toxins  and  toxalbumins  find  their  way  into  the  circulating 
fluids  (i.e.,  into  the  blood)  of  the  body,  and  a  general  intoxication  {toxin-- 
annia)  is  produced— i.e.,  a  poisonous  effect  is  exerted  upon  the  nervous 
system  and  sometimes  upon  the  blood  itself  and  upon  the  heart,  and  the 
poison  thus  taken  into  the  system  may  produce  demonstrable  changes- 
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in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  the  secret- 
ing glands,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  skin.  In  many  diseases  (tetanus, 
typhoid  fever,  septicaemia,  and  diphtheria)  these  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing are  especially  prominent. 

If  healing  should  not  take  place  in  the  original  seat  of  the  disease,  it 
may  involve  the  neighboring  tissues  through  a  continuously  progress- 
ing invasion  of  the  bacteria.  Very  frequently  the  i>acteria  pass  into  tlie 
lymph- vessels,  or  into  the  blood-channels  {bactericemia) ,  and  are  in  this 
manner  carried  off  and  spread  over  the  entire  body.  The  result  of  this 
metastasis  of  the  bacteria  is  the  production  of  new  colonies  at  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  original  one,  tchich  neiv  colonies  possess  all  the  characteris- 
tics that  belong  to  the  primary  colonies.  There  are  diseases  (tuberculosis 
and  suppuration)  in  which  the  number  of  these  metastatic  colonies  is 
very  great,  so  that  numerous  portions  of  the  body  (glands,  lungs,  brain, 
bones,  otc. )  may  become  the  seats  of  diseased  areas.  In  contrast  to  these 
diseases  there  are  infections  in  which  there  is  no  metastasis  of  the  bac- 
teria from  the  original  seat  to  other  organs  (tetanus,  diphtheria). 

During  the  metastasis  of  the  bacteria  there  is  usually  no  increase  in 
numbers  in  the  circulating  blood,  the  latter  a^cting  rather  as  a  vehicle  to 
carry  the  bacteria  to  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  multiplication  first 
occurs  when  the  bacteria  have  come  to  rest.  Nevertheless  in  certain 
infections — as,  for  example,  anthrax — the  bactetna  iyicrease  enmmonsly  in 
the  circulatina  blood,  and  in  this  way  act  harmfully  on  the  blood  itself. 
Should  small  blood-vessels  become  filled  by  the  multiplying  bacteria, 
local  disturbances  in  the  circulation  may  be  added  to  the  poisoning 
effects  just  mentioned. 

If  the  bacteria  should  be  deposited  secondarily  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  respiratory  or  genito-urinary  tracts,  they  may  multiply 
within  these  tracts  and  carry  on  their  characteristic  pathological  proc- 
esses. In  the  same  manner  they  may  multiply  in  the  greater  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  peritoneal,  pleural,  and  subarachnoid  spaces.  Should 
a  woman  at  the  time  of  infection  be  pregnant,  there  are  many  varieties 
of  bacteria  which  may  be  carried  to  the  foetus  (the  bacteria  of  anthrax, 
malignant  pustule,  symptomatic  anthrax,  glanders,  typhoid  fever,  relaps- 
ing fever,  pneumonia,  and  pus-diseases). 

The  description  given  above  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  different 
infections  can  be  considered  as  applying  correctly  to  the  typical  cases, 
and  there  are  many  infections  which  run  this  course  (typhoid  fever, 
pyaemia,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  lep- 
rosy, glanders,  actinomycosis,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also 
many  deviations  from  such  a  typical  course.  In  the  first  place,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  in  infectious  diseases  which,  in  general,  adhere  to 
the  described  type,  the  locality  of  the  inception  of  the  infection  is  not 
discoverable,  either  because  no  changes  have  taken  place  at  the  point  of 
entry,  or  because  these  changes  have  already  disappeared.  Such  forms 
are  called  cryptogenic  infections.  It  also  happens  in  many  typical 
infectious  diseases  that  the  primary  location  of  the  cause  of  the  disease 
is  not  recognizable,  so  that  general  disease  symptoms  occur  before  any  local 
disease  can  be  recognized,  and  the  tissue-changes  produced  later  on  have 
more  the  appearance  of  a  secondary  localization  of  the  disease  poison. 
This  occurs  in  a  number  of  infectious  diseases  the  causes  of  which  are 
not  known,  as,  for  instance,  in  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  measles; 
while  in  some  infections,  the  causes  of  which  are  known  to  us,  it  is  not 
possible  to  specify  the  point  at  which  the  first  multiplication  of  bacteria 
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takes  place.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  relapsing  fever,  we  only 
know  that  at  the  time  of  the  fever  the  spirilla  are  found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  blood ;  the  place  where  they  multiply,  however,  is  not  known. 
Not  infrequently  we  have  a  secondary  infection  accompanying  one 
already  present.  In  many  cases  the  association  is  entirely  accidental, ; 
while  in  other  cases  the  anatomical  changes  set  up  by  the  first  infection 
produce  a  local  predisjMDsition  to  the  new  invasion.  To  the  first  group 
would  belong,  for  instance,  a  croui)ous  pneumonia  occurring  in  a  patient 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  while  with  the  second  group  we 
would  class  an  infection  with  bacteria  which  produce  pus  and  septic 
intoxication,  as  occurs  in  infected  wounds,  and  during  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  dysentery,  caseous  ulcerating 
tuberculosis,  etc.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  pathological  evente 
obsen^ed  in  recent  epidemics  of  influenza  in  Europe,  this  disease  is  also 
one  which  predisposes  in  a  marked  degree  to  secondary  infections.  In 
certain  infections — as,  for  instance,  many  forms  of  suppurative  proc- 
esses—the tissues  contain,  already  at  an  early  stage,  two  or  more  varie- 
ties of  Schizomycetes,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  in  these  cases 
we  are  dealing  with  a  sort  of  association  of  bacteria — a  double  Infection. 

That  decomposition  produces  substances  which  are  i>oi8onou8  is  a  fact  which  has 
been  known  for  some  years.  In  1852  Beck  observed  that  ammonium  hydrosulphate,  if 
injected  into  animals,  possessed  the  septic  properties  found  in  pus  and  sloughs.  In  1863 
R.  Panum  secured  from  putrefied  matter  &  putrid  poison — i.e.,  a  body  which  was  not  de- 
stroyed by  cooking  and  steaming.  The  action  of  this  poison  on  the  body  was  found  to 
be  similar  to  the  action  of  snake-venom  and  some  vegetable  alkaloids,  producing  in  dogo 
salivation,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  diarrhoea,  fever,  and  severe  prostration.'  Von 
Bergmann  and  Schmiedeberg found  a  crystalline  substance  in  putrefying  yeast  which 
they  named  sepsin,  and  which  produced  symptoms  of  putrid  infection  in  animals.  By 
the  use  of  glycerin.  Senator,  Hiller,  and  Mikulicz  extracted,  from  decaying  tissue- 
masses,  a  substance  ^hich exerted  a  similar  septic  action.  Billroth  called  these  poison- 
ous substances  putrefajdion  zymoids.  Selmi  endeavored  to  characterize  all  these  sub- 
stances more  minutely,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  different  cadavers  a  number 
of  extracts  soluble  in  ether  or  in  water,  which  he  recognized  as  fixed  bases  of  alkaloidal 
character,  and  which  he  designated  as  cadaveric  alkaloids  or  ptomaTns.  Gautier, 
Etard,  Zuelzer,  Sonnenschein,  B^hamp,  Schmiedeberg,  Ilamack,  von  Nencki,  Otto, 
Angerer,  and  others  also  found  in  decomposing  tissues  the  same  or  similar  cadaveric 
alkaloids,  and  their  experiments  with  these  upon  animals  showed  that  in  some  cases 
these  substances  produced  no  effect  whatever,  while  in  other  cases  they  produced  poison- 
ous symptoms  similar  to  those  produced  by  curare,  morphine,  and  atropine.  Von  Nencki 
(1876)  discovered  a  cadaveric  alkaloid  {coUidin)  which,  as  asalt  of  platinum,  crystallized 
in  flat  needles.  He  also  produced  it  in  a  pure  state,  and  made  out  its  chemical  formula. 
According  to  von  Nencki,  Etard,  Gautier,  and  Baumann,  and  especially  Brieger,  have 
studied  these  ptomalns,  and  the  latter  has  produced  a  large  number  of  them  in  a  pure 
state,  and  lias  ascertained  their  physiological  action.  Brieger,  for  instance,  has  ex- 
tracted from  fibrinopeptone  a  poisonous  substance  (peptotoxin)  which  produces  in  ani- 
mals paralytic  symptoms  and  ultimately  death.  From  decomposing  horse-flesh  he  ex- 
tracted three  substances,  crystallizing  in  the  form  of  needles  —  namely,  neuridin, 
neurin,  and  cholin,  the  second  of  which  is  markedly  poisonous,  and,  like  muscarine, 
produces  salivation,  alterations  in  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  functions,  contraction 
of  the  pupils,  and  clonic  spasms.  From  fish  he  obtained,  besides  neuridin,  three  other 
poisonous  substances — namely,  ethylendiamin,  a  substance  similar  to  muscarine,  and 
a  substance  called  gadinin.  From  decaying  cheese  and  glue  he  obtained  the  poison  neu- 
rin,  and  from  decomposed  yeast,  dimethylamin. 

The  majority  of  ptoma'ins  are  not  present  in  fresh  tissues,  and  it  is  probable  from 
this  that  they  are  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  chemical  combinations  which  are 
contained  in  the  tissues.  Thus,  from  lecithin,  cholin  is  probably  derived,  and  from 
this  is  tlien  produced  the  poison  neurin. 

Cholin  and  neuridin,  according  to  Brieger,  are  already  recognizable  in  the  fresh 
human  brain. 

'  See  Panum,  "Das  putride  Gift,  die  Bakterien,  die  putride  Infection  nnd  die 
Septikamie,"  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ix.,  1874. 
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When  the  poisonoiu  character  of  a  part  of  the  ptomaKiis  was  learned  from  these  in- 
vestigations, there  was  a  tendency  to  assume  that  the  toxic  symptoms  observed  in  infec- 
tious diseases  are  due  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  substances  called  toxins. 
By  investigations  conducted  diu'ing  the  last  few  years  by  Roux,  Yersin,  Buchner, 
Brieger,  and  C.  Fr^nkel,  it  has  been  established  that  the  toxalbumlns  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  the  toxins,  and  can  therefore  be  called  the  peculiar  specific  poisons  of 
bacteria.  Of  the  active  albuminoid  substances  one  formerly  knew  only  the  enzymes — 
pepsin,  trypsin,  ptyalin,  diastase — which  produce  a  hydrolytic  decomposition  into  vari- 
ous elements.  The  actively  poisonous  albuminoid  bodies,  the  toxalbumins,  have  be- 
come known  only  through  the  study  of  Infectious  diseases  in  late  years.  Brieger  and 
Frftnkel  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  toxalbumins  which  produce  the  poisonous  symptoms 
are  formed,  by  the  action  of  bacteria,  from  the  albuminoids  of  the  juices  of  Uie  body. 
Buchner,  on  the  contrary,  holds  the  opinion  that  they  are  produced  from  tlie  cell-con- 
tents of  the  bacteria  themselves,  and  brings  forward,  in  support  of  this  view,  two  facts 
— namely,  that  the  diphtheria-bacillus  is  capable  of  producing  its  toxalbumin  in  urine 
free  from  albumin  (Guinochet),  and  that  the  tetanus-bacillus  produces  its  toxalbumin  in 
a  solution  of  asparagin  and  animal  salts.  The  toxalbumins  and  the  enzymes  lose  their 
virulence  in  solutions  at  a  temi)erature  of  from  bb"  to  70"  C.  In  the  dry  state  they  can 
withstand  much  higher  temperatures. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  after  being  injected  into  the  tissue  of  an  animal,  the  toxal- 
bumins do  not  act  immediately,  but  after  some  hours,  or  even  after  some  days.  They 
differ,  therefore,  in  this  respect  from  ordinary  poisons. 

Should  the  composition  of  the  blood  be  altered  and  the  blood  and  body- juices  be  in- 
fected by  the  continuous  introduction  of  harmful  substances  from  bacterial  colonies,  a 
condition  may  be  produced  to  which  the  term  dyscrasia  from  bacteria  may  with  pro- 
priety be  applied.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  this  name,  which 
formerly  indicated  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
which  was  formerly  much  used,  and  which  played  a  great  r61e  in  pathology,  is  employed 
very  little  at  the  present  time. 

§  15.  The  disease-producins:  Mucorineas  and  Saccharomycetes  be- 
long, as  do  the  Scbizomycetes,  to  the  non-chlorophyllaceous  thallo- 
phytes,  and  enter  into  the  human  organism  in  the  form  of  inarticulated 
and  articulated,  and  sometimes  ramified  filaments  or  hyphce,  and  short  oval 
cells,  the  so-called  conidia.  These  organisms  sometimes  form  peculiarly 
shaped  seed-organs.  The  individual  cells  are  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  Schizomycetes,  so  that  they  may  already  be  recognized  by  the  aid 
of  a  slight  magnifying  power.  Outside  the  body  the  Mucorinear  de- 
yelop  as  moulds  of  various  colors  on  the  surface  of  all  sorts  of  organic 
substances  and  solutions,  the  carbon  compounds  of  which  serve  for  their 
nourishment.  The  SaccJiaromycetea  or  yeastrfimgi  are  found  in  fluids 
containing  sugar,  and  are  the  cause  of  their  alcoholic  fermentation. 

The  spores  or  conidia  of  the  Mucorinese  are  to  a  great  extent  devel- 
oped in  special  seed-organs,  but  they  are  also  occasionally  cast  off  from 
the  ends  of  the  stalks  or  filaments  by  a  simple  process  of  constriction, 
these  latter  constituting  a  specially  resistant  type  of  propagation-cells. 
Both  varieties  find  their  way  into  the  air  and  may  be  widely  scattered 
by  its  currents.  In  a  similar  manner  the  yeast-cells  can  be  carried 
about  in  the  air,  in  case  any  fermentative  fluid  dries  up  and  the  remain- 
ing solid  product  becomes  reduced  to  dust. 

As  disease  producers,  the  Mucorinese  and  Saccharomycetes  are  much 
less  important  than  the  Schizomycetes,  since  only  a  few  forms  can  be 
reproduced  within  the  human  body,  and  since  those  which  do  so  multi- 
ply always  develop  only  in  a  very  limited  area,  so  that  the  disease  pro- 
duced remains  a  purely  local  one.  Finally,  they  do  not  produce  poisons 
which  are  capable  of  acting  upon  the  entire  organism,  or  upon  the  ner- 
vous system,  or  upon  the  blood,  but,  at  most,  substances  which  act  only 
upon  the  tissues  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  filaments.  They  can, 
therefore,  produce  only  local  infectious  diseases. 

The  points  of  entrance  for  these  organisms  are  in  general  the  same 
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as  those  for  the  bacteria.  The  development  of  fungi  almost  always 
occurs  at  points  which  are  accessible  from  without.  Very  frequentiy 
they  develop  only  in  the  dead  material  which  lies  upon  some  particular 
part  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  or  upon  the  surface  of  a  wound. 
Thus  the  external  ear,  from  uncleanliness,  from  the  presence  of  ceru- 
men, or  from  oil  dropped  into  the  canal,  may  become  the  seat  of  their 
growth.  They  may  develop  in  necrosed  portions  of  lung-tissue,  or  in 
dead  epithelium  and  food-debris  in  the  mouth.  Through  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  stomach  of  liquids  undergoing  fermentation,  a  further  mul- 
tiplication of  the  mould  may  there  occur;  and,  besides,  the  stomach 
usually  contains  a  small  number  of  saccharomycetes.  The  action  of 
these  saprophytic  growths  of  moulds  and  yeast-fungi  is  in  general  insig- 
nificant, the  latter  practically  nil.  The  changes  produced  by  the  yeasts 
fungi  at  the  spot  where  they  multiply  tend  to  excite  inflammation.  The 
local  action  is  increased  by  the  penetration  of  the  filaments  into  the  liv- 
ing epithelium,  at  which  points  they  play  the  part  thenceforth  of  a 
parasitic  growth.  Under  certain  conditions  the  fungi  may  penetrate 
into  the  connective  tissues,  but  even  then  their  extension  is  limited. 
Only  in  rare  instances  and  under  peculiar  circumstances  has  the  spread 
of  the  conidia  by  means  of  the  lymph  and  blood  been  noted.  When 
this  happens,  however,  and  conidia  are  deposited  in  other  organs,  they 
may  there  develop  into  filaments,  and  cause  local  degenerations  and 
inflammations.  But  from  these  secondary  centres  no  further  extension 
takes  place. 

Their  role  as  parasites  is  most  strongly  accentuated  in  the  case  of  a 
few  fgrms  of  filamentous  fungi  (favus,  herpes  tonsurans,  pityriasis  ver- 
sicolor) which  are  encountered  in  the  skin,  for  in  this  locality  they  de- 
velop in  the  epidermis  and  its  adnexa,  in  the  hair  and  nails,  and  cause 
there  peculiar  epithelial  degenerations  and  inflammations  of  the  papillas 
and  corium. 

§  16.  The  production  of  diseases  by  animal  parasites  can  most  fre- 
quently be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  mature  parasites,  or  their  larvre 
or  eggs,  are  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal  by  means  of  the  food  or 
drink  or  by  unclean  fingers ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  those  para- 
sites whose  habitat  is  the  intestine  or  other  structures  located  in  the 
interior  of  the  body — a  circumstance  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
named  Entozoa.  Parasites  that  live  in  the  outer  tissues  of  the  body — 
namely,  the  skin— and  are  consequently  called  Epizoa,  either  remain 
only  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skin,  or  penetrate  from  without  into  it. 
If  the  parasites  pass  from  the  intestine  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  this 
procedure,  according  to  Heller,  is  called  an  invasion-disease.  Animal 
parasites  produce  only  local  changes;  yet  they  may  also  induce  symp- 
toms of  a  general  disease,  especially  when  they  are  present  in  great 
numbers  in  the  body,  and  pervade  thickly  either  the  blood  or  certain 
tissues. 

Some  of  the  parasitic  Protozoa  are  harmless,  inasmuch  as  they 
develop  in  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes  without  producing 
morbid  conditions.  Other  forms,  on  the  contrary,  penetrate  the  liring 
tissues  and  multiply  within  the  cells,  so  that  localized  pathological  con- 
ditions, characterized  by  the  new  formation  of  x)eculiar  tissues,  are  pro- 
duced (see,  in  Chapter  IX.,  Coccidia-disease  of  the  Babbit's  Liver  and 
Epithelioma  Contagiosum).  Certain  forms,  which  probably  are  to  be 
classed  among  the  Sporozoa,  multiply  as  inhabitants  and  destroyers  of 
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the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  infectious  disease 
which  is  called  malaria.  The  malarial  parasites  develop  externally  to 
the  human  body,  in  the  earth  of  certain  localities,  and  are  probably 
taken  into  the  human  body  through  the  respired  air  or  with  the  drink- 
ing-water. It  is  not  impossible  that  other  infectious  diseases — for 
instance,  smallpox — are  caused  by  parasites  that  belong  among  the 
Protozoa. 

Parasitic  worms  {nematodes,  cestodes,  irematodes)  dwell  in  the  human 
body,  sometimes  fully  developed  and  capable  of  reproduction,  at  other 
times  as  larvte;  in  the  first  case  they  are  mostly  intestinal  parasites 
which  live  on  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  rarely  sucking  the  blood 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  There  are,  besides,  worms 
which  develop  in  other  regions — e.g.,  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  lym- 
phatics, in  the  lungs,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  skin.  If 
they  produce  either  eggs  or  developed  larvte,  these  either  pass  away 
witii  tiie  dejecta  or  reach,  through  active  wanderings  or  by  being  carried 
in  the  current  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  other  organs  of  the  body,  and 
thus  complete  their  first  stage  of  development.  In  this  new  locality, 
however,  they  do  not  again  reach  the  reproductive  stage,  but  remain  in 
the  larval  condition.  Further  development  takes  place  only  when  these 
larvsB  reach  a  new  host. 

The  worms  which  attain  the  reproductive  stage  in  man  enter  as  larvae 
with  the  food  and  drink,  having  made  their  first  development  in  animals 
the  flesh  of  which  serves  us  as  food;  in  some  cases,  however,  they  are 
derived  from  certain  of  the  lower  animals  that  do  not  serve  as  food. 
Others,  again,  develop  in  water  or  moist  earth,  or  even  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  man,  so  that  the  eggs  or  the  embryos,  which  pass  off  with  the 
dejections,  at  once  commence  to  flevelop  again,  provided  they  find  an 
entrance  into  the  human  intestinal  tract. 

The  worms  which  exist  in  man  only  in  the  larval  form  (as  the  cysti- 
cercus)  develop  from  eggs  which  have  come  from  sexually  mature  worms 
which  inhabit  different  animals.  They  are  taken  into  the  intestinal 
tract  mostly  through  the  media  of  food  and  drink ;  still  they  may  be 
also,  under  certain  conditions,  inhaled  in  air  containing  dust  which  has 
in  it  eggs  capable  of  development,  whence  the  eggs  get  into  the  intesti- 
nal tract  and  complete  the  first  stages  of  development. 

The  intestinal  parasites  produce  generally  very  little  disturbance, 
though  they  may  irritate  the  intestine  mechanically.  Those  that  suck 
blood  (Anchyhstoma  duodenale)  can,  if  they  are  present  in  great  num- 
ber, produce  anemia.  The  parasites  which  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
tissues  produce,  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  slight  inflammation 
and  proliferation  of  the  tissues ;  but  these  changes  can  produce  severe 
symptoms  only  when  the  parasites  (larvee  of  trichinae)  are  present  in  the 
tissues  in  great  numbers.  Some  act  detrimentally  to  the  parts  through 
the  fact  that  they  reach  a  large  size  (echinococcus  cysts)  and  thereby 
crowd  aside  and  compress  the  neighboring  organs. 

In  general  their  pathogenic  significance  depends  essentially  on  their 
location.  A  parasite  situated  in  the  muscles  or  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues causes  slight  symptoms,  while  one  located  in  the  eye,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  heart,  or  any  vessel,  may  cause  severe  complications, 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  death. 

Of  the  parasitic  Arthropoda  (Arachnida  and  Lwects)  some  come  from 
the  outer  world,  some  from  infected  animals,  and  some  from  infected  men. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  the  Epizoa,  which  have  their  habitat  in  or  on 
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the  skin  and  accessible  mucons  membranes  (lice,  bedbugs,  flies,  itch^ 
mites),  or  only  occasionally  take  their  nourishment  from  the  skin 
(gnats,  horse-flies,  fleas).  A  few  multiply  either  in  the  skin  (itch- 
mites)  or  on  its  surface  (lice).  In  the  internal  organs  is  found  only  the 
larva  of  an  arachnoid  {Pentastoma  denticulatum) .  In  so  far  as  the  Arach- 
nida  i)enetrate  the  skin,  epidermis,  hair-follicles,  and  sweat-glands,  they 
cause  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflammation ;  the  bite  of  insects  thai 
draw  blood  is  also  followed  by  an  inflammation  in  the  affected  region. 


II.  rietastasis  and  Embolism,  and  their  Importance  in  tlie  Etiology 
of  Lymphogenous  and  Hasmatogenous  Diseases. 

§  17.  Injuries  acting  upon  the  body  from  without  cause,  except  in 
cer^in  cases  (overheating  of  the  body,  lack  of  food  and  oxygen,  poison- 
ing by  nerve-poisons,  etc.),  local  tissue-changes.  Should  the  local  dis- 
ease be  caused  by  missiles,  dust,  poison,  or  parasites,  these  may  at  the 
same  time  introduce  foreign  sul^tances  into  the  altered  tissues.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  primary  focus  of  disease  very  fre- 
quently contains  portions  of  the  body  which  have  been  set  free 
through  tissue-changes,  and  also  corpuscular  substances  which  have 
been  introduced  from  without,  both  of  which  are  capable,  on  account 
of  their  chemico-physical  characteristics,  of  being  taken  up  by  the  lymph- 
currents  of  the  body,  or  by  the  bl6od,  and  carried  to  other  localities, 
where  they  again  become  lodged.  If  the  substances  are  insoluble  they 
will  be  carried  along  in  that  form ;  if  they  are  soluble  they  will  be  taken 
up  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  then  either  be  destroyed  or  be  excreted  by 
the  excretory  organs,  in  their  original  or  in  a  changed  form ;  or,  finally, 
they  may  be  deposited,  once  more  in  solid  form,  in  some  other  organ  or 
tissue  of  the  body. 

When  a  substance  which  has  penetrated  into  the  tissues,  or  one  which 
has  become  free  in  the  body,  is  taken  up  by  the  lymph-  or  blood-stream 
and  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  there  deposited  among  the 
tissues,  the  process  is  called  metastasis.  If  the  metastasis  occasions 
a  pathological  change  in  the  tissue  involved,  we  speak  of  a  metastatic 
disease.  Inasmuch  as  the  latter  must  originate  either  in  the  lymph  or 
in  the  blood,  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  it  as  either  a  lymphogenous  or  a 
hasmatogenous  disease. 

As  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  metastases  play  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  role  in  the  pathological  processes  that  occur  during 
life,  and  yet  they  are  not  all  of  equal  significance.  The  importance  of 
the  metastasis  is  dependent  rather  upon  the  nature  of  the  transported 
material. 

In  the  first  place,  the  size  of  the  metastatic  body  influences  greatly 
the  course  and  action  of  the  metastasis,  as  very  small  bodies  can  pass 
through  all  the  blood-vessels— even  the  capillaries— while  larger  bodies 
can  t^  transported  only  through  vessels  the  diameter  of  which  when 
filled  exceeds  their  own  diameter.  Should  one  of  these  bodies  in  any 
way  enter  either  the  pulmonic  or  the  general  circulation  and  be  carried 
along  with  the  blood-current,  its  further  progress  will  be  stopped  when 
it  reaches  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  vessel  which  has  c  cidibre  too 
small  to  permit  the  body  to  pass,  and  then  the  latter  will  plug  the  ves- 
sel more  or  less  perfectly.  When  a  somewhat  large  particle  is  forcibly 
thrown  in  this  manner  into  a  vessel  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  tho 
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occurrence  as  an  embolism,  and  the  body  that  remains  fixed  in  the  Tea- 
sel is  called  an  embolus  or  a  thrombus  (Fig.  2,  b).  The  e£fect  of  an 
embolism  is  generally  to  stop  the  vessel  more  or  less  completely  and  to 
interfere  with  the  circulation;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  the  resultant 
alterations  in  the  circulation  are  very  varied,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  either  a  complete  or  a  partial  compensatory  circulation  may 
be  established  behind  the  embolus,  while  at  another  time  such  a 'com- 
pensation may  be  entirely  wanting  (see  Chapter  HI.).  If  the  compen- 
sation is  insufficient,  or  if  it  is  entirely  wanting,  the  tissues  supplied 
by  the  ramifications  of  the  plugged  blood-vessel  will  either  undergo 
degeneration  or  will  die. 

The  nature  of  the  transported  body  has  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  subsequent  events  of  the  metastasis.     If  it  is  a  small,  bland,  insolu- 
ble body,  its  action  on  the  tissues  will  be  very  slight;  if  it  is  soluble  and 
chemically  active,  it  may  produce  .very  marked  tissue-changes.     If  it  is 
made  up  of  bacteria  capable  of  multiplication,  they  can,  by  increasing, 
produce  a  pathological  change  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  the 
original  seat  of  infection.     If  they 
are   tissue-cells   capable  of  growth 
and    increase,  they  may  induce   a 
pathological  growth. 

Metastasis  may  occur  in  the 
lymph-channels  as  well  as  in  the 
blood-vessels,  and  this  usi-ially  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  normal 
current;  but  in  exceptional  instan- 
ces it  may  take  place  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  current — that 
is,  a    retrograde   metastasis  may       ^o.  2.-Muiupie  emboli  in  the  b«nch«  of  the 

occur.  In  the  lympnatlC  channels  pulmonary  artery,  after  tbromboHis  of  the  riffht 
^^^l.  «  ^l.«^«^  iL  4.U^  /^;.«A/«4^^««  ^#  auricle.  ^,  Arterial  branch;  b,  embolus;  c,  embo- 
SUCn   a  Cnange  in  tne    direction   OI       lus,  a»oclated  with  a  condition  of  thrombosis. 

the  current  occurs  when  the  normal 

escape  of  lymph  from  the  territory  involved  is  hindered  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  lymphatics,  and  the  lymph  is  thus  compelled  to  seek  other 
outiets.  A  similar  condition  may  be  produced  in  limited  areas  supplied 
by  blood-vessels  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  body.  Then,  again, 
plugs  may  be  forced  back  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  from  the 
vena  cava,  by  blood-waves  running  in  the  reverse  direction,  into  the 
peripheral  venous  branches.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Arnold 
ux>on  dogs,  foreign  bodies  (small  particles  of  wheat)  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  jugular  veins,  crural  veins,  and  longitudinal  sinus  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  which  were  too  large  to  pass  through  the  capillaries, 
were  carried,  by  a  current  running  in  the  reverse  direction,  not  only  into 
the  trunks,  but  idso  into  the  smallest  branches  of  the  veins  in  the  liver, 
kidneys,  heart,  extremities,  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  orbits,  as  well  as 
into  the  posterior  bronchial  veins. 

If  there  chances  to  be  an  opening  in  one  of  the  septa  of  the  heart,  it 
is  i)08sible  that  particles  circulating  in  the  blood  may  pass  directly  from 
one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other,  and  so  give  rise  to  the  condition 
termed  a  crossed  or  paradoxical  embolism. 

The  transported  particles  start  in  the  first  place  from  the  primary 
foci  of  disease,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  a  transported  sub- 
stance may  a  second  time  undergo  transportation ;  and,  further,  that  in 
a  metastatic  centre  of  disease  there  may  be  produced  a  fresh  crop  of 
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transportable  particles,  which  afterward  can  be  swept  along  by  the 
blood-  or  lymph-current  to  other  portions  of  the  body.  There  can  con- 
sequently be  produced  from  one  metastatic  focus  of  inflammation  other 
new  metastases.  Finally,  it  also  happens  that  diseases  plainly  depend- 
ent upon  some  contamination  of  the  lymph  or  blood — and  which,  there- 
forejj^  may  rightly  be  termed  lymphogenous  and  haBmatogenous  dis- 
eases— are  developed  without  our  being  able  to  find  the  primary  centre 
from  which  the  disease  started.  As  such  centres  often  contain  bacteria 
which  can  originate  only  in  the  outer  world,  one  must  suppose  that 
these  organisms,  which  ordinarily  produce  inflammation  at  the  point 
of  entrance,  may  under  certain  conditions  enter  the  tissues,  and  eventu- 
ally reach  the  blood-  and  lymph-channels,  without  causing  such  changes 
at  the  point  of  entrance,  and  that  afterward  their  presence  in  these  fluids 
may  be  discovered— a  chain  of  circumstances  which  gives  color  to  the 
belief  that  a  cryptogenic  infection  may  take  ^j^lacey  and  that  the  metas- 
tatic disease  may  assume  the  appearance  of  a  primary  affection.  This  can 
happen  not  only  when  pathological  changes  are  entirely  absent  at  the 
point  where  the  bacteria  entered,  but  also  when  they  may  at  one  time 
have  been  present,  but  afterward  entirely  disappeared  f>efore  the  time 
of  the  examination. 

§  18.  The  bodies  which  may  be  subjected  to  transportation  in  the 
process  of  metastasis  can  advantageously  be  divided  into  six  groups, 
in  which  arrangement  both  the  source  and  the  nature  of  the  transported 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  the  metastases,  will  be  found  to  have 
received  due  consideration. 

The  first  group  is  made  up  of  insoluble,  lifeless  substances  composed 
of  very  small  particles,  which  enter  the  body  from  without  and  which 
may  be  called  dust-particles.  The  majority  of  them  enter  the  body 
by  way  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  pass  from  the  lungs  into  its  tissues. 
A  few  may  enter  the  tissues  by  unintentional  or  intentional  wounds 
(tattooing).  Most  frequently  they  are  particles  of  soot,  coal,  and  stone, 
while  less  frequently  they  are  metal,  porcelain,  tobacco,  hair,  and  divers 
other  dusts.  In  tattooing  of  the  skin,  soot,  cinnabar,  and  other  granu- 
lar coloring-matters  play  a  part. 

How  the  tissues  of  the  organism  behave  toward  these  bodies  will  be 
described  in  other  places  (see  Chapter  VI.,  Part  III.,  and  Chapter 
IV.,  Part  IX.).  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here  that  these 
dusts,  sometimes  in  a  free  state,  sometimes  within  the  cells  of  the  tis- 
sues, are  deposited  in  the  tissues  at  the  point  of  entrance,  or  after  a 
time  in  the  lymphatics  and  lymph-glands.  In  the  latter  organs  they 
may  remain  for  a  lifetime ;  but  when  there  is  a  great  deposit  the  possi- 
bility arises  of  their  being  transported  to  remoter  spots,  thio  occurrence 
being  likely  to  take  place  when  the  lymph-glands  undergo  softening  by 
reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  particles  deposited  in  their  substance, 
and  excite  inflammation  and  proliferation  of  the  tissues  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. As  a  result  of  this  inflammation  the  affected  lymph-glands 
are  likely  to  break  down  and  establish  a  communication  with  a  neigh- 
boring vein,  and  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur  at  the  hilus  of  the  lung, 
where  eventually  the  contents  of  the  gland  find  their  way — sometimes 
immediately,  sometimes  more  slowly— into  the  calibre  of  the  blood-ves- 
sel, and  ultimately  into  remoter  parts  of  the  vascular  system.  Accord- 
ing to  Arnold,  dust  in  the  lung  can  lodge  directly  in  the  wall  of  the  blood- 
vessel, and  thence  i>enetrate  even  as  far  as  into  the  intima.     Then  again, 
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particles  from  a  broken-down  lymph-gland  can  enter  into  the  lymph- 
stream,  and,  if  not  again  arrested  in  some  lymphatic  gland,  may  reach 
the  blood-stream.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  softened  lymph-glands 
may  break  directly  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

As  numerous  experiments  have  shown,  the  dust  which  may  gain  an 
entrance  into  the  blood-vessels  remains  in  the  circulating  blood  for  an 
eittremely  short  time.  Thus,  for  example,  if  even  a  relatively  large 
amount  should  be  artificially  introduced  into  a  vein,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
hours  it  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared  entirel  v  from  the  circulating 
blood.  The  greater  part  is  collected  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  of 
the  spleen,  and  of  the  bone-marrow,  and  is  there  found  partly  within  the 
leucocytes  and  partly  free,  in  the  latter  case  adhering  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  endothelial  cells.  After  a  short  time  there  commences  an 
emigration  of  leucocytes  containing  the  particles  of  dust  out  of  the  blood- 
channels,  so  that  the  dust  collects  more  and  more  in  the  tissues,  where 
it  is  held  partly  within  wandering  cells,  partly  in  fixed  cells,  and  in  part 
free  for  a  long  while — under  certain  conditions,  even  for  a  lifetime.  In 
the  mean  time  a  part  is  carried,  vrithin  the  lymphatics,  to  more  distant 
points  and  there  deposited — namely,  in  the  portal  and  coeliac  Ivmph- 
glands.  Still  other  dust-cells  can,  according  to  the  researches  of  Kun- 
kel  and  Siebel,  reach — through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  the  par- 
enchyma of  the  tonsils,  and  doubtless  other  lymphoidal  apparatus,  as  in 
the  intestine — the  surface  of  one  of  these  three  cavities,  and  thence  be 
discharged  externally.  From  the  liver  they  may  be  discharged  by 
means  of  the  bile.  According  to  observations  which  one  can  often  make 
on  inflamed  organs,  the  wandering  leucocytes  are  able  to  transport  to 
the  surface  in  large  numbers  the  foreign  particles  which  lie  among  the 
tissues  of  the  lungs,  the  intestinal  tract,  and  otiber  organs,  and  in  this 
manner  clean  the  tissues. 

The  second  group  of  portions  of  the  substance  of  the  body  which  are 
occasionally  transported  from  one  spot  to  another  by  means  of  the  blood- 
stream is  composed  of  the  remains  of  tissues  and  of  cells  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  ors^ans,  in  addition  to  dead,  coagulated,  and  broken-up  blood- 
constituents.  Among  tissue-necroses,  the  elements  which  most  fre- 
quently find  their  way  into  the  circulation  are  fat-drops  (Fig.  3,  b,  and 
Fig.  4,  b) ;  and  this  occurs  especially  when,  through  trauma  or  some  other 
pathological  process — as,  for  instance,  hemorrhages — one  of  the  tissues 
is  destroyed.  The  finding  of  fat-drops  occurs  most  frequently  after  the 
crushing,  destruction,  and  violent  agitation  of  fat-tissues,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  different  panniculi  adiposi  and  in  the  marrow  of  bones ; 
but  fat  may  also  find  its  way  into  the  circulating  blood  after  destruction 
of  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  Of  the  parenchymatous  cells,  those  which 
most  frequently  find  their  way  into  the  blood  come  from  the  liver  (Tur- 
ner, Jiirgens,  Klebs,  Zenker,  von  Becklinghausen,  Schmorl,  Lubarsch) ; 
less  frequently  are  placental  cells  (Schmorl,  Lubarsch,  Leusden)  and 
the  giant  cells  of  bone-marrow  (Lubarsch)  encountered.  All  of  these 
are  generally  transported  to  the  arteries  and  the  capillaries  of  the  lung ; 
but  they  may  also,  through  a  retrograde  action  of  the  current,  be  thrown 
back  into  the  veins;  or,  through  paradoxical  embolism,  they  may  find 
an  entrance  into  the  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation. 
Traumatic  and  toxic  injuries  and  hemorrhages  in  the  affected  tissues 
give  rise  to  emboli  composed  of  liver-cells  and  the  giant  cells  of  bone- 
marrow.  Placental-cell  emboli,  in  the  form  of  multinuclear  giant  cells, 
are  observed  in  puerperal  eclampsia,  but  it  is  maintained  by  Leusden 
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that  the  J  are  also  enconntered  in  the  course  of  a  normal  pregnancy.  In 
pathological  conditions  of  the  intima  of  the  heart  or  the  blood-vessels, 
degenerated  endothelial  cells^  broken-doivn  and  degenerated  masses  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  intima,  portions  of  the  valves  and  similar  material 
may  enter  the  blood-stream.  Fragments  and  disintegrated  portions  of 
blood-corpuscles  may  emanate  from  hemorrhagic  foci  or  even  from  the 
blood-vessels  themselves  (as  in  the  case  in  which  the  blood  circulating 
in  them  has  begun  to  degenerate  through  the  influence  of  some  harmful 
agency),  and  in  this  condition  they  may  form  a  part  of  the  circulating 
blood.  On  the  other  hand,  coagulated  masses  of  blood  enter  the  circula- 
tion when  a  thrombus — i.e.,  blood  coagulated  in  the  vessels  (see  Chapter 
m.) — breaks  loose  from  its  attachments,  either  in  toto  or  in  fragments. 
The  fate  of  the  last-named  substances  is  dependent  upon  their  size 
and  physical  characteristics.     All  fragments  that  are  of  greater  calibre 


Fig.  8.~Fat-erabollsm  of  the  lunffs.    (Flemmfng's  mlxturo ;  safhtnln.)    a.  Arteries  plugged  by  blackened 
fat ;  b,  fat-drops  In  capillaries ;  c,  veins ;  d,  cells  in  the  alveoli.    Magnified  lOO  duuneters. 

than  the  capillaries' remain  impacted  in  the  bifurcations  of  the  artery 
(Fig.  2,  b)y  and  generally  effect  occlusion  of  the  vessel.  This  usually 
results  from  thrombi  dislodged  from  other  localities,  or  from  fragmente 
of  them.  The  fat-droplets,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  pass  into  the 
capillaries,  and  some  remain  there,  while  others  pass  through  their 
lumina  and  become  arrested  only  in  some  other  locality.  It  is  because 
the  fat-droplets  occasionally  pass  into  the  veins  and  then  into  the  heart 
that  we  find  them  collected  especially  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
(Fig.  3,  i).  They  may  go,  however,  still  further;  passing  through  the 
lung,  they  may  reach  the  capillaries  of  the  major  circulation,  and  thence 
enter  the  intertubular  and  glomerular  capillaries  of  the  kidney  (Fig.  4, 
6),  and  occasionally  they  are  also  found  to  some  extent  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  brain.  ^  Fat-emboli  in  the  capillaries  produce  noticeable  altera- 
tions in  the  circulation  only  when  they  are  present  in  great  numbers ; 
but  when  this  is  the  case  they  can  produce  oedema  at  various  places  in 
the  body  (Virchow).  Furthermore,  fat  is  destroyed  in  the  x)rogre8S  of 
metabolic  changes. 

When  transported  by  means  of  the  arterial  circulation,  parenchyma 
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cells  remain  fixed  in  the  arterioles  or  capillaries,  the  stoppage  occnrring 
in  the  former  when  the  liver-cells  enter  the  circulation  en  masse.    At  the 
point  of  impaction  their  presence  can  produce  a  collection  of  blood- 
plates  associated  with  a  hyaline  coa^ulatioD,  this  occurrence  taking 
place  in  the  case  of  emboli  formed  of  liver-cells.     The  cells  themselves 
do  not  multiply,  but  may  remain  intact  for  a  certain  length  of  time  (ac- 
cording to  Lubarsch,  three  weeks)  and  then  gradually  die,  when  the 
protoplasm  dissolves,  and  the  nuclei  swell  or  shrink  and  lose  their  chro- 
matin.    In  multinuclear  ceUs  the  dissolving  is  followed  by  a  cluster- 
ing together  of  the  nuclei.     The  locality  where  fragments  of  thrombi, 
or  thrombi  which  have  become  detached,  are  arrested  is  determined  by 
the  size  of  these  masses  and  by  that  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  happen 
to  be.     Inasmuch  as  thrombi  can  be  produced  in  the  veins,  in  the  right 
heart,  and  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  as  well  as  in  the  veins  of  the  lung, 
in  the  left  heart,  and  in  the  arteries  of  the  body  (see  Chapter  III.),  it  is 
possible  for  emboli  to  occur,  in  any  of  the  arteries  of  the  major  and 
minor    circulation;     and,    further- 
more,   emboli     frequently    remain 
fixed  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  arter- 
ies, forming  straddling  emboli  (Fig. 
2,  c).     Through  transportation  in 
the  reverse  direction  of  the  current, 
emboli  may  be  carried  out  of   the 
greater  veins  into  the  lesser.     De- 
fects in  the  septa  of  the  heart  may 
produce  a  paradoxical  embolism. 

Small  collections  of  debris  from 
thrombi,  dead  red  blood-corpuscles 
or  fragments  of  them,  fatty-degene- 
rated and  broken-down  endothelial        yiq.  4.— Fat-emboUsm  of  me  kidney,    cnem- 

cells,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as    S!°«'^  ?i*i"*^.i  "^'^/"^-^   <^^%™®™H  ^J?* 

,    ^'    ^     ;>     "    ,"  ,   o«.xu*^   xu«xiutx   CK7      (i,i43^i[)  fat  In  the  capillaries;  b,  fat-drops  In  the 
happens  to  particles  of  dust,  either     Intertubular  capillaries.    Magnined  100  diameters. 

become  incorporated  into  the  sub- 
stance of  cells  or  remain  entirely  free ;  in  both  of  which  conditions  they 
are  quickly  removed  from  the  circulation  and  deposited  in  the  spleen, 
the  liver,  and  the  bone-marrow,  where  they  undergo  further  changes 
and  are  destroyed.  Nevertheless  the  products  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  blood  form  colored  and  colorless  deposits  in  the  organs 
mentioned,  and  remain  there  as  such  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
(see  Part  IX.  of  Chapter  IV.) . 

A  third  group  of  substances  which  produce  metastases  is  composed 
of  living  cells  which  have  originated  in  foci  of  growing  tissues,  and  are 
carried  to  other  organs  through  the  lymphatics  or  through  the  blood-ves- 
sels, into  which  latter  they  find  an  entrance  by  a  direct  rupture  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessel.  This  process  is  observed  when  a  tumor,  which  has 
the  characteristic  of  growing  by  a  sort  of  infiltrative  process,  develops 
in  some  part  of  the  body ;  and  the  transportation  of  living  cells  from 
this  tumor  to  other  spots  in  the  body,  partly  by  way  of  the  lymphatics 
and  partly  by  way  of  the  blood-vessels,  gives  rise  to  the  formation,  by 
a  process  of  proliferation,  of  metastatic  daughter-tumors  (see  Chapter 
Vn.).  Metastasis  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  natural  direction  of 
the  blood-  and  lymph-streams ;  but  it  may  also  be  effected  by  backward 
transporiafio)},  which  explains  how  a  tumor  which  has  broken  into  one 
of  the  larger  veins  of  the  body  produces  daughter-tumors  in  the  region 
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drained  by  another  vein.  A  backward  metastasis  is  frequently  seen  in 
the  lymphatio  system,  when  closure  of  one  part  of  the  lymph-channels 
occasions  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current. 

As  a  fourth  group  we  may  mention  all  those  processes  which  are 
characterized  by  the  entrance  of  \egetable  and  animal  parasites  into 
the  circulation.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  these  organisms  do  not 
find  conditions  suitable  for  their  further  development,  they  are  quickly 
eliminated  from  the  blood-current  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  meta- 
bolic changes,  destroyed.  But  if  they  are  able  to  reproduce  themselves 
anywhere,  they  will  lead  to  the  production  of  metastatic  Infectious 
foci,  which  are  located  primarily  in  the  vascular  system,  but  may  also 
force  their  way  from  there  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  When  the  in- 
vading forces  consist  of  bacteria,  the  secondary  infection  will  have  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  primary  focus  (see  also  Chapters  IX.,  X., 
and  XI.).  Should  an  embolus  contain  organisms  which  possess  the 
power  of  inducing  necrosis  of  the  tissues,  inflammation,  and  putrid  de- 
composition, there  will  be  produced,  along  with  the  embolism  and  the 
disturbances  in  the  circulation  which  necessarily  accompany  it,  suppu- 
ration and  sloughing ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  will  be  a  transportation 
of  the  very  same  process  which  ran  its  course  at  the  original  seat  of 
infection. 

As  a  fifth  group' of  metastatic  processes  may  be  classed  together  the 
following  pathological  occurrences :  first,  those  cases  in  which  constitu- 
ents of  the  human  body,  havin^r  undergone  solution,  pass  into  the 
circulation,  are  carried  to  some  other  part  of  the  body,  and  are  then 
deposited  In  the  new  location  In  a  solid  form  ;  and  second,  those  in 
which  substances  are  talcen  up  Into  the  body  from  the  outer  world  In 
a  dissolved  condition  and  are  then  deposited  in  the  tissues  In  a  solid 
form.  Most  frequently  it  happens  that  the  coloring-matters  of  the  bile 
are  taken  up  in  solution  into  the  blood  within  the  liver,  are  then  dis- 
tributed to  different  tissues,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  granular  or 
crystalline  deposits  of  bile-pigment.  Not  infrequently,  products  from  the 
destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  undergo  solution  in  the  blooa'Stream, 
and  are  deposited,  in  the  form  of  drops,  granules,  and  crystals,  in  the 
spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Substances  derived  from  the  coloring-matter 
of  the  blood  in  hemxyrrlmgic  fod  may  also  be  taken  up  into  the  circulation 
and  distributed  to  various  organs. 

In  rapid  reabsorption  of  portions  of  the  skeleton,  lime-salts  are 
brought  into  solution  in  great  quantities,  and  may  produce  calcareous 
deposits  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  or  the 
kidneys. 

Preparations  of  silver  used  medicinally  for  a  long  time  may  produce 
a  deposit  of  fine  granules  of  silver  of  a  grayish-brown  color  in  various 
organs.  The  tissues  most  frequently  affected  are  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  skin,  the  glomeruli  and  connective  tissue  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney,  the  intima  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  the  adven- 
titia  of  the  smaller  arteries,  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mu- 
cous glands,  the  connective  tissues  of  the  intestinal  villi,  the  choroid 
plexuses  of  the  cerebral  ventricles,  and  the  serous  membranes. 

The  fact  that  the  epithelial  tissues  and  tlie  cerebrum  are  unaffected 
shows  that  there  is  a  selective  tendency  exhibited  by  the  tissues,  and 
that  this  selective  tendency  differs  materially  from  that  which  is  seen  in 

'  The  Rlxth  group,  althougii  not  specified  as  such  by  the  author,  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  first  paragraph  on  page  47  (entrance  of  air  into  right  heart). — Translator'* 
Note. 
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the  case  of  a  metastatic  deposit  of  the  corpuscular  elements.  It  is  well 
to  assume  that,  for  this  excretion  and  precipitation  of  substances  in 
solution,  the  chemico-physical  character  and  the  functional  activity  of 
the  tissues  which  come  into  contact  with  the  blood  containing  these 
substances  exert  a  determining  influence  (compare  Part  XI.  of  Chaj)- 
terlV.). 

If  a  large  amount  of  air  stains  entrance  to  the  ris^ht  heart,  as  may 
occur  from  the  wounding  of  a  large  vein  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  or,  which  happens  more  rarely,  from  the  opening  of  the 
veins  (e.g.,  of  the  stomach)  by  an  ulcerative  process,  the  air  mingling 
with  the  blood  produces  a  foamy  mass,  which  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  are  scarcely  able  to  drive  onward.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
left  heart  contains  little  or  no  blood,  the  aortic  pressure  falls,  and 
the  individual  8i)eedily  dies.  Should  the  air  enter  the  right  heart  only 
in  slight  or  in  interrupted  amounts,  air-bubbles  are  formed  which  may 
circulate  through  the  entire  body.  Larger  amounts  sometimes  remain 
for  a  time  in  tLd  vessels  of  the  major  or  minor  circulation,  cause  their 
closure,  and  give  rise  to  disturbances  of  the  circulation  which  may  in 
turn  cause  disorders  of  the  nervous  and  respiratory  functions.  If  this 
condition  does  not  produce  death,  the  air  is  reabsorbed  after  a  time. 

If  the  lung-tissue  is  ruptured  by  some  traumatism  or  by  violent 
coughing,  crying,  or  vomiting,  the  air  may  enter  the  connective-tissue 
spaces  and  lymphatics,  and  may  extend  along  these  into  remoter  parts 
of  the  lungs,  into  the  pleura  and  the  mediastinum,  and  even  out  as^fai 
as  the  skin,  thus  giving  rise  to  conditions  which  are  termed  emphysema 
of  the  skin,  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  of  the  mediastinum,  etc.  Un- 
der certain  circumstances  the  air  may  spread  throughout  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  subcutaneous  lymph-channels  and  connective-tissue 
spaces,  and  when  this  happens  the  skin  presents  a  blown-up  appear- 
ance, and  pressure  upon  it  produces  a  crackling  sound. 

Arnold  believes  that  the  lymphatic  glands  form  a  sure  filter  for  dust,  and  that 
metastases  can  occur  only  after  the  rupture  of  a  lymphatic  gland  into  a  blood-vessel. 
This  opinion,  which  is  supported  by  the  results  of  numerous  experiments,  seems  to  me 
to  be  correct  for  all  those  cases  in  which  the  gland-structure  is  still  not  too  much  altered. 
I  think,  however,  that  when  the  lymph-glands  soften,  from  being  overloaded  with  dust, 
they  may  discharge  dust-containing,  broken-down  material  through  their  efferent 
lymphatics. 

As  will  be  shown  later  (compare  Part  III.  of  Chapter  VI.),  it  is  an  invariable 
fact  that  where  foreign  bodies  or  dead  tissue-masses  are  present  in  the  midst  of  living 
tissues,  there  wandering  cells  will  be  sure  to  appear,  and  these,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
take  up  into  their  substance  a  smaller  or  larger  quantity  of  whatever  corpuscular  ma- 
terials may  happen  to  be  present.  This  material  is  then  carried  further  on,  especially 
to  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  lymphatic  glands.  Very  probably  this  material  is  utilized 
— so  far  as  it  iscapable  of  being  so  utilized — for  the  nourishment  of  growing  tissue-cells.* 

According  to  Siebel  and  Kunkel,  cinnabar  and  indigo  granules  injected  into  the 
blood-stream  of  a  frog  are  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes,  and  in  one  or  two  hours 
not  a  granule  is  to  be  found  free  in  the  blood.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
granule-containing  leucocytes  have  all  passed  out  of  the  circulation  and  lie  for  the  most 
part  rolled  together  in  the  capillaries,  the  largest  number  being  found  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  spleen,  liver,  bone-marrow,  and  the  lungs,  while  they  are  found  in  smaller  num- 
bers in  the  kidneys,  and  in  still  smaller  numbers  in  the  capillaries  of  the  heart-muscle. 

Already  at  the  end  of  two  hours  a  few  gi'anule-containing  cells  and  free  granules 
are  found  in  tiie  tissues  outside  the  vessels,  and  after  a  few  days  they  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  vessels.  The  granules  are  then  seen  partly  in  the  wander- 
ing cells,  partly  in  the  fixed  cells,  as  well  as  in  the  free  cells  of  the  splenic  pulp  (Ponfick) 

•Ziegler,  "Exper.  Unters.  tlber  die  Herkunft  der  Tuberkelelemente,"  Wttrzburg, 
1875;  Nikiforoff,  "Unters.  ttber  den  Ban  und  die  Entwickelung  des  Granulationsge- 
webes,"  Beitrdge  von  Ziegler,  viii.,  1890. 
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and  of  the  bone-marrow.  They  may  even  still  be  found  in  these  organisms  weeks  after- 
ward (HofEmann,  Lajigerhans).  Both  in  frogs  and  in  dogs  some  of  the  granule-holding 
cells  find  their  way  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveoli  and  bronchioles  of  the  lungs,  and  are 
then  discharged  from  the  system  by  these  channels.  In  a  short  time  after  the  injection 
a  large  portion  of  the  granules  of  coloring-matter  are  found  adhering  to  the  endothelial 
cells  of  the  hepatic  capillaries,  while  a  second  portion  are  found  in  the  leucocytes,  which 
later  on  escape  from  the  vessels  into  the  tissues.  From  this  point  many  of  them  manage 
to  enter  the  lympnatics  of  the  liver  and  then  ultimately  reach  the  lymph-glands.  Finally, 
a  portion  of  the  granules  are  cast  out  with  the  bile,  but  by  what  course  they  manage  to 
enter  this  fluid  is  not  known.  In  dogs  the  pigment  granules  also  collect  in  the  tonsils, 
and  are  carried  by  the  leucocytes,  into  which  they  penetrate,  through  the  epithelial 
covering  to  the  outer  surface. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Jadassohn  ("Pigmentverschleppung  aus  der  Haut,'* 
Arch,  /.  Derm,,  24  Bd.,  1802)  and  Schmorl  (" Pigmentverschleppung  aus  der  Haut,"  Cen- 
iroM,  f.  allg.  Path.^  4  Bd.,  1898),  skin  pigmentr— both  that  which  is  normal  and  that 
which  is  the  result  of  some  pathological  process — may  be  transported  from  this  part  of 
the  body  and  lodged  in  the  lymph-glands ;  in  other  words,  a  pigment  metastasia  may  take 
place. 

III.  Secondary  Local  and  General  Diseases. — Auto-Infection. — Dis- 
eases Caused  by  the  Cessation  of  tlie  Functional  Activity  of 
Certain  Glands. 

§  19.  If  a  local  tissue-change  is  caused  by  any  injurious  influence,  a 
primary  local  or  organic  disease  will  occur,  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  disturbance  of  function  of  the  affected  part  or  organ.  If  the  injurious 
agent  finds  its  way  into  the  juices  of  the  body  and  into  the  blood,  with- 
out causing  any  noticeable  changes  at  its  point  of  entrance,  although 
inside  the  body  it  induces  local  alterations,  we  may  speak  of  the  condi- 
tion as  a  solitary  or  multiple  lymphogenous  or  hcematogenous  local  or 
organic  disease. 

The  local  malady  may  remain  confined,  during  its  entire  course,  to 
the  organ  originally  affected,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
for  some  secondary  organic  disease,  or  even  for  a  general  disease,  to 
develop. 

One  way  in  which  a  pathological  process  may  exfaid  to  other  parts 
(rf  the  body  is  by  the  process  of  metastasis — described  already  in  §  18. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  not  merely  isolated,  but  also  often  a  large  number 
of  foci  of  disease  develop  with  such  extraordinary  frequency  in  the  liv- 
ing body.  In  many  cases  the  generalization  of  this  process  by  aid  of  the 
blood-  and  lymph-channels  is  so  widespread  (as  in  tuberculosis,  sup- 
purations, and  carcinomatous  growths)  that  the  majority  of  the  organs 
will  be  found  to  contain  such  foci  of  disease,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
they  will  give  unmistakable  evidences  of  being  more  or  less  disturbed 
in  their  functional  activity,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  each  is 
involved. 

A  second  group  of  pathological  phenomena  owe  their  origin  to  the 
fact  that  poisonous  products  are  generated  in  the  primary  foci  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  these  products,  when  taken  up  into  the  juices  of  the  body 
and  into  the  blood,  produce  upon  many  of  the  organs  effects  which  may 
be  designated  as  due  to  poisoning  by  substances  tvhich  have  emanated  from 
certain  foci  of  disease.  This  form  of  intoxication  is,  as  I  have  already 
explained  in  §  14,  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence  in  the  infective  dis- 
eases, and  gives  rise  not  only  to  secondary  degenerations  of  different 
organs,  but  also  to  general  disturbances  of  the  metabolic  processes — 
such,  for  example,  as  a  feverish  increase  in  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
some  damaging  of  the  central  nervous  system, — manifestations  which 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  more  or  less  severe  general  disease. 
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A  third  mode  of  distribution  of  pathological  processes  thropghont 
the  body  becomes  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  tnat  the  integrity  and 
the  normal  functional  activity  of  many  organs  are  dependent  in  large 
measnre  ni>on  the  fnnction  of  certain  other  oimois,  and  npon  the  further 
fact  that  the  organism  as  a  whole  has  need — if  it  is  to  maintain  a  normal 
condition  for  any  considerable  i)eriod  of  time — of  the  perfect  functional 
working  of  all  its  organs.  Accordingly  there  is  a  lai^e  group  of  local 
and  general  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to  theimperfect  functional  work- 
ingof  this  or  that  organ, 

"  rinaHj,  it  is  not  a  rare  event  for  normal  products  of  metabolism — 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  are  cast  out  from  the  body  or  else  are 
consumed  again — to  be  retained  in  the  body  and  to  escape  being  con- 
sumed; in  which  event  their  influence  upon  the  tissues  of  the  body  pro- 
duces conditions  which  may  be  described  as  an  autointoxication. 

Auto-intoxications  are  in  some  measure  the  result  of  the  defective 
functional  activity  of  certain  glands,  and  yet  they  may  also  develop 
under  other  circumstances;  and  furthermore  the  disturbance  of  thefnnc* 
tians  of  certain  glands  may  cause j  not  only  auto-intoxications,  but  also  other 
paihological  changes, 

§  20.  Secondary  diseases,  which  develop  in  consequence  of  certain 
organic  affections,  occur  with  extraordinary  frequency  as  a  result  of 
pathohgical  alterations  of  the  blood  and  of  the  circutatory  ajyparatus. 

The  vascular  system  and  its  contained  blood  have  relations  to  all  the 
tissues,  and  accordingly  diminution  in  quantity  and  diseases  of  the  blood, 
as  well  as  pathological  alterations  of  the  blood-vessels,  very  often  produce 
diseased  conditions  in  this  or  that  tissue,  or  even  in  the  entire  body.  If 
the  amount  of  hsemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  diminished  by  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  (oligocytheemia),  or  by  some 
pathological  change  in  the  corpuscles  themselves,  or,  finally,  if  the 
hsBmoglobin  be  made,  by  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  (810),  in  a 
measure  incapable  of  taking  up  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  the  normal 
amount  of  oxygen  would  no  longer  be  carried  to  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
Consequently,  if  the  amount  of  oxygen  conveyed  to  the  tissues,  under 
the  circumstances  just  stated,  sinks  below  a  certain  point,  deficient 
nutrition  and  its  attendant  fatty  degeneration  will  result;  in  fact,  in 
exceptional  cases,  this  deficiency  of  oxygen  may  produce  death,  by  caus- 
ing a  paralysis  of  the  nerve-centres. 

Should  the  arteries  be  closed  by  thrombi  or  emboli  (compare  §  17  and 
Chapter  m.),  or  narrowed  or  actually  closed  by  thickening  of  their  trails, 
'  as  hapx>ens  in  the  arterial  disease  known  as  arteriosclerosis,  the  regions 
supplied  by  the  arteries  thus  affected  become  the  seat  of  local  deficiencies 
in  nutrition  and  in  oxygen-supply,  of  local  asphyxia,  and,  later,  of  de- 
generative  processes  which  very  frequently  end  in  tne  death  of  the  tissues 
involved,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the 
organ. 

In  the  cerebrum  and  spinal  cord  the  alterations  in  the  blood-vessels 
tend  to  produce  ischtemic  softening  processes  (see  Chapter  IV.),  which 
frequently  cause  paralyses,  and  not  infrequently  end  in  death.  In  the 
heart,  the  changes  in  the  vessels  produce  diffuse  fatty  degeneration,  or 
local  softening  of  the  heart-muscle,  as  a  result  of  which  the  fnnction  of 
this  organ  is  disturbed,  or  it  may  even  become  entirely  insufficient.  In 
the  kidney  the  secreting  glandular  parenchyma,  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue,  undergoes  necrosis  and  atrophy,  and  the 
loss  of  these  substances  produces  local  or  widespread  shrinkings 
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which  are  called,  according  to  their  size,  embolic  and  arteriosclerotic 
atrophies. 

Li  the  stomach  ischsemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  produces  local 
ulcerations ;  in  the  liver  and  in  the  muscles  it  induces  atrophy ;  in  short, 
no  tissue  can  withstand  the  effects  of  a  long-standing  bloodlessness  or 
poverty  of  the  blood.  Consequently,  narrowing  or  closing  of  the  arte- 
ries by  clots  or  by  changes  in  their  walls  plays  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant part  in  pathology,  and  is  not  only  the  cause  of  ancemic  necroses  (see 
Chapter  IV.)  and  hemorrhagic  infarcts  (see  Chapter  III.),  but  also  of 
numberless  progressive  organic  atrophies.  In  the  production  of  organic 
atrophies  arteriosclerosis  possesses  a  prominent  significance,  since  it 
is  a  very  frequent  disease  with  the  aged,  resulting  in  tissue-degenera- 
tion in  various  organs.  As  a  result  of  these  degenerative  processes, 
most  of  the  organs  attacked  contain  at  a  later  date  cicatrized  patches,  in 
which  the  specific  tissue  has  disappeared,  while  the  connective  tissue  is 
;ed. 

tive  participation  of  the  vascular  apparatus  in  all  in/tamniaiory 

'see  Chapter  VI.),  the  disturbances  of  the  circulation  through 

in  the  blood-vessel  walls,  the  displacements  and  changing  of 

channels  which  result  in  part  from  the  closing  of  old  vessels 

ting  endothelial  cells  or  by  thrombi  and  in  part  m)m  the /or- 

neiovesselsy  make  it  appear  comprehensible  how  in  all  chronic 

^^    Jation^the  specific  cells,  deprived  of  regular  nutrition,  undergo 

;eneration,|pid  frequently  become  replaced,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  by  connective  tissue.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
chronic  inflammations  of  glandular  organs. 

If  there  is  a  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  intestines  the  body 
will  suffer  for  lack  of  water;  and  if  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus  or  of  the 
pylorus  prevents  the  intestinal  tract  from  habitually  receiving  sufficient 
food,  or  if  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  no  longer  able  to  digest  the 
alimentary  materials  which  are  brought  to  them,  and  afterward  to  carry 
them  along  into  the  juices  of  the  body,  the  organism  as  a  whole  will  be 
made  poorer  in  albumin  and  fat. 

If  the  heart  is  unable  to  drive  out  with  normal  vigor  the  contained 
blood,  evidences  of  venous  stasis  will  show  themselves  in  the  more  re- 
motely situated  organs.  If  the  respiration  is  impeded,  or  in  any  way 
rendered  imperfect,  the  composition  of  the  blood  will  undergo  altera- 
tions. A  collection  of  fluid  in  the  thoracic  cavity  results  in  compression 
of  the  lung ;  interference  with  expiration  while  inspiration  remains  per- 
fectly free  gives  rise  to  distention,  and,  later  on,  to  atrophy  of  the  lung. 
If  a  portion  of  the  lung  has  been  rendered  useless  by  a  chronic  inflam- 
matory process,  the  inspiratory  distention  of  the  thorax  acts  only  upon 
that  portion  of  the  lung  which  is  functionally  active.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  produce  first  an  overdistention  of  this  part  of  the  lung,  and  even- 
tually a  condition  of  atrophy  due  to  the  abnormal  stretching  of  the 
tissues. 

By  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver  compression  is  exerted  upon 
neighboring  organs ;  diseases  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  are  often 
followed  by  disturbances  in  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  organ, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  stasis  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  portal 
vein,  together  with  abdominal  dropsy. 

Prevention  of  the  outflow  of  Mn??e  from  the  ureters  retards  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  and  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  A  large  excretion  of 
albumin  in  the  urine  produces  a  diminution  of  the  albumin  in  the  body. 
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The  destractioii  of  large  portions  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidiiey  is 
followed  by  increased  arterial  pressure  in  the  aorta,  increase  in  the 
heart's  action,  and  hypertrophy  of  that  organ. 

An  increased  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  circulation^  on  account  of 
disease  of  the  lungs,  is  often  followed  by  dilatation  and  hy[)ertrophv 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Obstacles  at  the  aortic  opening  which 
interfere  with  the  emptying  of  blood  from  the  left  chamber  lead  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Stenosis  and  insufficiency  of  the 
mitral  orifice  cause  backward  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  direction  of 
the  right  heart.  This  influence  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle,  or,  if  this  compensation  fails,  the  back 
pressure  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  veins  of  the  major  circulation. 

An  oblique  position  of  the  pelvis  produces  curvature  of  the  spine. 
Stiffness  of  a  joint  and  inability  to  use  it  produce  atrophy  of  the  sur- 
rounding muscles,  this  atrophy  being  due  to  inactivity. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  may  give  rise  to  functional  derange- 
ents  and  anatomical  changes  in  every  organ  of  the  body — in  glands, 
muscles,  skin,  bones,  lungs,  heart,  intestines,  eto.  These  changes  are 
due  in  part  to  an  increase,  in  part  to  a  diminution  or  even  an  arrest,  of 
nervous  impulses ;  they  are  also  due  to  disturbances  in  the  circulation, 
and  x>©rhaps  also  to  the  withdrawal  of  trophic  nerve-influence  upon 
which  the  tissues  are  dependent  for  their  nutriment.  Destruction  of 
the  lai^e  ganglionic  cells  in  the  anterior  gray  horns  of  the  spinal  cord 
produces  atrophy  of  the  corresponding  peripneral  nerves  and  the  mus- 
cles supplied  by  them.  Paralyzed  extremities  become  atrophied.  Dis- 
eased conditions  in  the  region  of  the  respiratory  and  vascular  centres 
induce  disturbances  of  the  functions  controlled  by  these  centres.  Inju- 
ries of  certain  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  concussions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  presence  of  tumors  in  the  brain,  psychical 
affections,  and  poisonings  of  the  nervous  system,  cause,  under  certain 
circumstances,  first  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  hepatic  glycogen  into  the 
blood,  and  then  a  secretion  of  a  saccharine  urine.  Irritation  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  may  produce  abnormal  reflex  sensations  and  move- 
ments, as  well  as  circulatorr  disturbances,  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Paralysis  of  both  vagi,  or  of  the  branches  which  are  given  off  by  them, 
and  which  are  call^  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  may  be  brought 
about  by  inflammatory  processes  or  by  pressure  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
boring lymph-glands,  etc. ;  and  the  conation  is  one  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
companying paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  permits  the  entrance  of 
foreign  substances  into  the  lung  during  inspiration. 

The  trophoneurotic  diseases  of  the  tissues  are  mentioned  in  the  main  text  only  cur- 
Borily,  and  their  occurrence  is  set  forth  as  only  a  possibility.  This  is  done  for  the 
reason  that  the  relations  of  the  trophic  nerve-system  to  the  individual  tissues  are  still 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  opinions  of  different  authors  vary  greatly  in  regard  to 
the  dependence  of  the  tissues  upon  the  nervous  system.  Many  authors  ascribe  to  the 
trophic  action  of  the  nervous  system  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  various  diseased 
conditions  to  which  the  tissues  are  liable,  and  attribute  to  the  motor,  secretory,  sentient, 
sensory,  and  reflex  nerves  the  power  of  establishing  the  necessary  connection  with  the 
nerve-centres.  Others  attribute  the  same  power  to  special  trophic  nerves.  Thus,  for 
instance  muscular  atrophy,  glandular  atrophy,  bone-  and  joint-atrophies  (in  tabes  and 
syringomyelia),  diverse  diseased  conditions  of  the  skin  characterized  by  thinning,  ex- 
foliation of  the  epithelium,  loss  of  hair,  inflammation,  etc.,  imilateral  tissue-atrophies, 
and  also  hypertrophic  growths  of  the  muscles,  the  glands,  the  skin,  the  bones,  etc.,  all 
are  attributed  to  i^ections  of  the  nerves. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that,  as  the  result  of  disturbances  of  innervation,  there 
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are  produced  both  degenerative  and  h3rpertrophic  tissue-changes  and  inflammations ;  but 
most  probably  these  are  dependent  not  upon  a  condition  of  the  tissues  caused  by  the  re- 
moval of  or  change  in  nerve-influence,  but  much  more  upon  the  increased  or  decreased 
functional  activity  of  the  tissues,  or  upon  injury  or  inflammation  and  disturbances  in 
circulation  v^hich  have  developed  coincidently  with  the  disturbances  of  innervation. 
An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  Uie  tissue-disturbances  which  are  observed  when  there  is  a 
loss  of  sensibility.  Golz  and  Ewald,  who  in  dogs  thoroughly  destroyed  the  thoracic  and 
lumbar  portions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  were  successful,  by  the  exercise  of  great  careful- 
ness, in  preserving  intact  the  skin  of  the  animals  thus  operated  upon ;  and  consequently 
they  are  also  opposed  to  the  idea  that  trophic  centres  and  nerves  exist. 

§  21.  Auto-intoxications  or  seif-poisoninsrs  may  take  place  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways.  In  the  first  place,  poisonous  products  of  metabolism,  which 
are  normal  both  in  character  and  in  quantity,  may,  through  some  hin- 
drance or  other,  fail  to  be  excreted  in  adequate  quantity,  and  in  this  way 
they  may  be  carried  over  into  the  juices  of  the  body  and  there  be  re- 
tained. In  the  next  place,  the  physiological  production  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances may  undergo  an  increase  ivhich  is  great  enough  to  be  considered 
patholoaical.  In  the  third  place,  it  may  happen  that  poisonous  produ^ 
of  metabolism,  which  under  normal  conditions  are  at  once  decomposed 
and  thereby  converted  into  something  harmless, /atZ— as  a  result  of  some 
disturbance  of  metal)olism  of  either  a  local  or  a  general  character — to 
undergo  this  decomposition.  Finally,  it  also  sometimes  happens  that, 
as  a  result  of  pathological  changes  in  the  functional  activity  of  certain 
organs,  or  even  of  the  entire  cessation  of  such  activity,  poisonous  substances 
9nake  their  appearance  in  the  blood  and  at  the  same  time  also  in  the  urine. 

If  injurious  substances  resulting  from  the  decompositimi  of  albumin  are 
retained  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  if  theij  are  formed  tJiere  in  an  abnor- 
mally  plentiful  manner,  they  may  give  rise,  not  only  to  local  pathologi- 
cal disturbances,  but  also  to  general  intoxications;  and,  furthermore, 
through  the  agency  of  the  bacteria  that  are  present  in  this  canal,  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  that  originates  from  the  sulphur  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  albuminous  elements,  may  pass  over  into 
the  blood  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  odor  of  this  gas  can  be  recog- 
nized in  the  patients'  breath,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  itself  will  also  be  found  to  be  present  in  the  urine.  The  ele- 
ments which,  when  taken  up  into  the  blood,  are  capable  of  producing 
manifestations  of  poisoning — such,  for  example,  as  vomiting,  headache, 
vertigo,  depression  of  spirits,  urticaria,  etc. —are,  as  a  rule,  those  tox- 
ins which  are  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  albumin  through  the 
agency  of  the  intestinal  bacteria.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  tetany 
which  occurs,  as  something  exceptional,  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
owes  its  origin  to  an  auto-intoxication. 

If  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  disordered  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
substances  which  are  convertible  into  urea  are  excreted  in  only  insuffi- 
cient quantities,  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  manifest  themselves  in 
consequence  of  the  retention  of  these  substances;  these  symptoms  con- 
sisting of  a  comatose  condition,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  con- 
vulsions, and  of  disturbances  of  the  respiration  —  all  of  which  taken 
together  constitute  what  is  designated  as  unvmia.  According  to  von 
Limbeck  the  retained  substances  act  like  a  narcotic,  and  the  first  effects 
of  this  narcosis  are  a  dulling  of  the  powers  of  sensation  and  an  inability 
to  sleep.  According  to  Fleischer,  the  poisoning,  through  an  irritation 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  induces  a  spasm  of  the  muscular  elements  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  this  in  turn  causes  a  high  degree  of  cerebral  anae- 
mia.   It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  the  toxic  effect  is  depend- 
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ent  upon  the  action  of  a  single  element  or  upon  that  of  a  number  of  sub- 
stances. According  to  the  investigations  of  Bohne  it  is  probable  that 
the  conditions  described  are  dependent  in  the  largest  measure  upon  the 
retention  of  the  chlorides  within  the  organism. 

Inasmuch  as  many  substances  are  also  eliminated  by  way  of  the  in- 
testinal tract,  it  is  possible  that  some  defective  functional  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  intestines  may  thus,  under  certain  circumstances,  render  it 
difficult  for  the  organism  to  rid  itself  of  retained  poisonous  substances, 
and  in  this  way  may  lead  to  an  auto-intoxication.  Similarly,  the  over- 
charging of  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid,  through  some  interference 
with  the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs,  may  also  give  rise  to  symptoms 
of  poisoning. 

When  the  excretion  of  bile  from  the  liver  is  either  arrested  alto- 
gether or  is  merely  hindered  in  its  escape,  through  the  existence  of 
some  pathological  lesion  in  the  gall-ducts  or  in  some  other  part  of  the 
liver,  the  constituent  elements  of  the  bile  will  be  taken  up  into  the 
blood,  and  there  will  be  produced  that  condition  to  which  the  term 
choke rnia  is  commonly  applied.  When  this  happens,  not  only  the  col- 
oring matter  of  the  bile  but  also  the  biliary  salts  enter  the  circulating 
blood,  and  their  presence  in  this  fluid  produces  general  lassitude,  irri- 
table temper,  mental  fatigue,  a  disposition  to  sleep,  a  slowing  of  the 
pulse  rate,  itching  of  the  skin,  and  abnormal  sensations  of  hearing  and 
of  taste.  These  effects  upon  the  heart,  the  muscles,  and  the  central  ner- 
vous system  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  biliary  salts,  which  in  addition 
exert  a  solvent  action  upon  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

If  the  liver  has  already  undergone  marked  pathological  changes, 
there  will  be  disturbances  in  the  formation  not  only  of  bile,  but  also  of 
sugar  and  of  urea  in  this  organ ;  and  besides,  it  is  likely  that  the  sub- 
stances which  are  carried  to  the  liver  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
which  under  normal  conditions  undergo  in  this  organ  decomposition 
into  other  elements,  in  reality  pass  through  it  without  undergoing  any 
alteration.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  at  least  the  severe  symp- 
toms—such as  the  various  forms  of  mental  excitement,  delirium,  drowsi- 
ness, coma,  cerebral  paralysis — which  occur  in  degenerations  of  the 
liver  (icterus  gravis),  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  blood,  and  they  mention,  in  support  of  their  belief,  the 
fact  that  under  these  circumstances  abnormal  substances  (e.g.,  ammo- 
nium carbonate)  make  their  appearance  in  the  urine. 

If  the  pancreas  has  undergone  degeneration,  considerable  quantities 
of  dextrose,  acetone,  and  acetic  acid  (compare  §  22) — the  last  two  of 
which  substances  are  capable  of  producing  poisonous  effects — may  ap- 
pear in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine ;  and  consequently  one  is  tempted  to 
refer  this  pathological  phenomenon  to  some  defect  in  the  functional 
activity  of  the  pancreas. 

Finally,  the  observation  has  also  been  made  that  when  the  thyroid 
gland  and  the  suprarenal  capsules  (§  23  and  §  24)  undergo  degeneration, 
pathological  symptoms  arise  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  (at  least 
in  part)  by  the  assumption  that,  as  a  result  of  the  degeneration  of  these 
organs,  certain  poisonous  products  of  metabolism  cease  to  undergo 
decomposition. 

Tho  term  auto-intoxication  Is  not  used  with  the  same  significance  by  all  authors, 
many  of  them  giving  to  it  a  wider  scope  than  I  have  given  in  the  preceding  text,  and 
even  applying  the  term  to  the  poisonings  caused  by  pathogenic  bacteria.  In  justification 
of  this  stand  it  may  be  said  that  these  poisons  Imve  also  in  lai*ge  part  originated  from 
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the  component  elements  of  the  body.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  widening 
of  the  significance  of  this  term  is  not  to  be  commended,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  this 
decomposition  does  not  I'eside  within  the  body  but  reaches  it  from  the  outside — in  other 
words,  a  previous  infection  is  indispensable  for  the  establishment  of  the  poisoning.  I 
am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  correct  to  apply  the  term  auto-intoxication 
only  to  those  poisonings  which  owe  their  origin  to  products  of  metabolism  which  have 
come  into  existence  either  through  the  activity  of  cells  belonging  to  the  organism,  or 
else  through  that  of  non-pathogenic  bacteria  which  are  always  present  in  the  organism 
(e.g.,  in  the  intestines). 

According  to  Bouchai'd^s  view  the  auto-intoxications  are  caused  chiefly  by  leuco- 
malns,  i.e.,  by  the  earlier  products  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  albuminous 
materials,  which  materials,  under  normal  conditions,  undergo  decomposition,  chiefly 
through  a  process  of  intra-organic  oxidation,  until  they  reach  the  form  of  urea,  where- 
upon they  are  cast  out  from  the  body. 

Chronic  diseases,  which  are  characteriased  by  a  change  in  the  whole  tone  of  the 
bodily  functions,  are  very  commonly  grouped  together  as  constitutional  diseases. 
Samuel  places  in  this  category  the  permanent  anomalies  of  the  blood,  the  lymph-glands, 
and  the  nervous  tissues  (neuropathic  predisposition^,  rachitis,  osteomalacia,  mutiple  ex- 
ostoses, feeble  muscular  development,  relaxeJi  articular  bands,  etc.  Hoffmann  ("  Lehrbuch 
der  Constitutionskrankheiten,"  Stuttgart,  1894)  applies  the  term  to  the  different  forms  of 
anaemia,  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  hsemoglobinsemia,  rachitis,  osteomalacia,  chronic 
rheumatism,  progressive  ossifying  myositis,  the  formation  of  multiple  exostoses,  obesity, 
gout,  diabetes  mellitus  and  diabetes  insipidus,  and  Addison  ^s  disease.  NothnageU  in 
his ''Handbook  of  Special  Pathology, "omits  diseases  of  the  blood  from  the  constitutional 
diseases,  and  includes  among  them  only  rachitis,  osteomalacia,  gout,  obesity,  chronic 
vheumatism,  arthritis  deformans,  diabetes  mellitus  and  diabetes  insipidus.  From  these 
examples  it  becomes  reasonably  clear  that  the  conception  of  a  constitutional  disease  is 
made  to  apply  to  very  different  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diseases  enumerated 
are  not  at  all  characterized  by  constitutional  anomalies ;  they  represent,  rather,  the 
sequel®  of  anomalies  or  diseases  of  certain  tissues.  Consequently  the  term  "constitu- 
tional disease"  is  commonly  employed  in  an  entirely  erroneous  manner.  At  most  it 
may  still  be  applied  with  some  fitness  to  obesity  *and  gout. 

§  22.  If  a  gland  produces  an  Internal  secretion— that  is  to  say,  if  it 
contributes  to  the  great  mass  of  the  juices  of  the  body  or  to  the  blood 
certain  materials  which  are  important  for  the  normal  functional  activity 
of  other  organs  or  for  the  organism  as  a  whole — the  alteration  of  this 
function  or  its  complete  abolishment  may  cause  more  or  less  serious 
disturbances  in  the  nutrition  as  well  as  in  the  functional  activity  of  other 
organs  and  indeed  of  the  entire  organism.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  attrib- 
uting the  power  of  producing  such  an  internal  secretion  to  the  liver, 
the  pancreas,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  thymus 
and  the  sexual  glands.  Nevertheless,  our  actual  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  these  different  secretions  is  still  extremely  scanty  and 
hypothetical,  and  we  are  obliged  to  infer  what  influence  each  of  these 
glands  exerts  upon  the  metabolic  changes  and  the  life  of  the  organism 
almost  entirely  from  the  disturbances  which  arise  when  the  glands  in 
question  become  diseased.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  diseases 
which  belong  in  this  category  are  diabetes  mellitus,  thyreoprival  cachexia, 
myxcedema,  cretinismus,  and  Addison's  disease,  as  well  as  the  functional 
and  anatomical  clianges  which  occur  in  the  body  as  a  residt  of  castration. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  proper  to  place  in  the  same  category  asphyxia, 
which  arises /ro7?i  the  failure  of  the  lungs  to  perform  properly  their  func- 
tion;  for  it  is  through  the  functional  activity  of  the  lungs  that  the  requi- 
site amount  of  oxygen  is  conveyed  to  the  organism. 

Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  disease  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  grape-sugar  in  the  urine  (glycosuria),  accompanied  by 
a  marked  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  urine  secreted  (polyuria),  often 
also  by  the  pathological  increase  of  acetone  and  by  the  excretion  of  aceto- 
acetic  acid  and  <^-oxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine.    At  the  same  time  grape- 
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sugar  and  the  acids  just  named  are  found  in  the  blood,  and  freqnentlj 
diminish  its  alkaHni^.  When  the  blood  of  these  patients  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  acids,  headache,  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  delirium,  faint- 
ings,  and  finaUj  arrest  of  conscioosness  (coma  diabeticum)  are  apt  to 
deTelop,  and  these  conditions  are  probably  attributable  to  intoxication 
by  acids  (Stadelmann,  Minkowski). 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  too 
much  sugar  has  been  taken  into  the  body,  so  that  a  portion  has  en- 
tered the  urine  unchanged  (alimentary  glycosuria).  Glycosuria  may 
also  occur  in  consequence  of  injuries  to  particular  parts  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  (puncture  of  Bernard),  or  as  the  result  of  disease  in  the  cere- 
brum (softening,  epilepsy,  mental  affections,  severe  psychical  derange- 
ments, tumors,  parasites),  or  of  some  form  of  poisoning  (carbon  monox- 
ide, curare,  morphine,  sbrychnine,  amyl  nitrite,  nitrobenzol),  in  which 
the  liver  probably  gives  up  its  glycogen  into  the  blood  more  rapidly 
than  normal,  so  that  a  hyperglycsemia  is  set  up. 

Finally,  glycosuria  may  occur  when  the  kidneys  are  imable  to  hold 
back  the  slight  amount  of  glucose  which  is  normally  present  in  the 
blood,  a  phenomenon  which  may  be  produced  experimentally  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  phloridzin  (von  Mering)  or  of  caffeine  sulphate  (Jacobi) . 

These  alimentary,  neurotic,  and  toxic  glycosurias  are,  however,  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  diabetes  in  that  the  cause  of  glyco- 
suria is  to  be  sought  not  in  an  increased  conveyance  of  sugar  into  the 
blood  or  a  pathological  excretion  of  sugar  contained  in  the  blood,  but 
rather  in  the  fact  that  the  diabetic  patient  is  unable  to  decompose  suffi- 
ciently the  carbohydrates,  and  especiallv  the  dextrose,  while  the  sugars 
which  turn  polarized  light  to  the  left  (levulose  and  inulin)  usually  can 
be  oxidized,  if  not  entirely,  certainly  in  greater  amount  than  dextrose. 
In  most  cases,  also,  the  power  to  form  lats  from  the  carbohydrates  is 
lessened ;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  this  function  is  intact,  and  the 
sugars  are  stored  up  in  the  body  as  fats  (diabetogenous  ol)esity). 

According  to  the  investigations  of  von  Mering  and  Minkowski,  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  different  authors,  this  loss  of  power  in  the  organ- 
ism to  oxidize  the  sugar  brought  into  the  body,  or  to  store  it  up  as  glyco- 
gen or  fat,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  weakened  functional  action  of  the 
pancreas.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  after  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  pancreas  in  dogs,  a  severe,  and  after  a  few  weeks  fatal, 
diabetes  is  produced,  which  is  characterized,  as  diabetes  is  in  the  human 
subject,  by  polyuria,  polydipsia,  hyperglyceemia,  glycosuria,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  glycogen  in  the  tissues,  and  occasionally  also  by  the  existence 
of  active  destruction  of  albumin,  by  emaciation,  by  excretion  of  large 
amounts  of  acetone,  aceto-acetic  acid,  i^-oxybutyric  acid,  and  ammonia, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  a  comatose  condition.  In  support  of  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  disturbance  of  the 
pancreatic  function  and  diabetes,  we  find  in  certain  cases  of  this  disease 
that  the  pancreas  has  undergone  some  alteration — that  is,  it  is  atrophied 
or  degenerated ;  it  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  anatomi- 
cal examination  often  fails  to  disclose  a  pathological  condition  of  the 
pancreas,  so  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  the 
anatomical  alterations  which  may  underlie  the  functional  disturbance  of 
this  organ  are  not  sufficiently  well  marked  for  us  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate them. 

A  precise  explanation  of  the  causal  relations  existing  between  dis- 
eases of  the  pancreas  and  diabetes  cannot  be  given  at  the  present  time; 
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yet  from  the  foregoing  experimental  researches  we  may  dednco  the 
hypothesis  that  the  pancreas  yields  a  substance  to  the  juices  of  the  body 
which  enables  them  to  destroy  the  glucose,  which  power  is  lost  after 
destruction  of  this  gland.  Likewise,  an  explanation  cannot  be  given  of 
the  increase  in  the  destruction  of  the  albumins,  and  the  attendant  destruc- 
tion of  /5-oxybutyric  acid,  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  acetone.  As  these  sub- 
stances are  not  always  found  in  artificially  produced  pancreatic  diabetes 
(Minkowski),  it  wotdd  appear  that  they  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  excretion  of  sugar,  but  should  be  considered  rather  as  constituting  a 
complication  of  diabetes.  They  may  also  accompany  other  diseases 
(poisonings,  carcinoma,  derangements  of  digestion),  and  are  not  always 
to  be  found  in  cases  of  diabetes. 

The  development  of  diabetes  after  the  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  furnisheB 
evidence  that  the  pancreas  has  an  especial  function  which  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
in  the  normal  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  organism.  Lupine  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  in  the  blood  a  glycolytic  ferment  which  is  derived  directly  from  the  pancreas, 
and  that,  in  diabetic  patients  and  in  dogs  from  whom  the  i>ancreas  has  been  removed, 
the  cause  of  the  mellituria  is  to  be  sought  in  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  this  ferment. 
According  to  Minkowski,  Lupine's  experiments  are  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  this 
theory.  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  pancreatic  diabetes  cannot  be  given 
at  the  present  time. 

If  we  remove  only  a  part  of  the  pancreas  of  a  dog,  no  diabetes  occurs,  or  at  least  the 
separation  of  sugar  is  much  less  than  after  total  extirpation  of  the  organ  (Minkowski). 
In  dogs  under  whose  skin  a  portion  of  the  pancreas  has  been  ingrafted  diabetes  is  not 
produced,  even  when  the  gland  has  been  completely  extirpated  (Minkowski,  H^on); 
it  recurs,  however,  as  soon  as  the  implanted  portion  is  removed. 

According  to  Minkowski,  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  secretory  functions 
of  the  pancreas  and  those  which  aid  in  the  assimilation  of  sugar. 

According  to  von  Mering  and  Minkowski,  poisoning  by  phloridzin  produces  in  man 
and  in  most  animals  a  marked  glycosuria,  and  symptoms  similar  to  those  seen  in  diabetes 
may  be  produced  by  a  continuous  administration  of  the  poison.  Since  the  cause  of  the 
pathological  excretion  of  sugar  lies  in  the  kidney  and  thus  represents  a  washing  out  of 
the  sugars  from  the  organism,  the  phloridzin  diabetes  cannot  be  identified  with  Uie  ordi- 
nary diabetes — that  is,  the  pancreatic  diabetes  as  found  in  man.  In  dogs  in  which 
diabetes  has  been  produced  by  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  phloridzin  produces  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  sugar  excreted  (Minkowski). 

§  23.  Cachexia  thyreopriva  is  a  peculiar  disease  which  is  produced 
by  the  decrease  or  suspension  of  (he  function  of  the  thyroid  aland,  these 
conditions  resulting  either  from  defective  development  or  from  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  gland.  To  Kocher  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
discovered  the  cause  of  this  disease,  he  having  observed  that  it  fol- 
lowed the  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Numerous  clinical 
observations  and  experimental  researches  which  followed  this  dis- 
covery have  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  thyroid  tissue  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  organism,  and 
that  the  body,  especially  during  its  growth,  requires  a  thyroid  gland 
capable  of  performing  its  functions  in  a  normal  manner.  Probably  this 
gland  produces  a  sutetance  (thyroiodine)  that  serves  a  useful  puri)ose 
in  the  metabolism  of  the  body ;  it  is  also  possible  that  it  changes  or 
destroys  deleterious  substances  circulating  in  the  blood. 

According  to  experimental  and  clinical  observations,  the  total  extir- 
pation of  the  thyroid  gland  produces  in  man,  as  well  as  in  animals, 
after  a  very  short  time,  severe  morbid  symptoms,  which  are  character- 
ized by  the  appearance  of  convulsions  and  cramps,  and  finally  by  palsies 
of  the  muscles,  so  that  the  condition  has  been  called  thyreopriyal  tet- 
any. Yoimg  animals  and  the  carnivora  are  especially  sensitive,  and 
dogs  die  mostly  in  a  short  time  after  the  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid. 
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If  the  loss  of  the  tissues  of  this  gland  is  borne  fairly  well  at  first,  as 
occurs  in  human  subjects,  then  after  the  lapse  of  months,  or  perhaps 
even  of  years,  peculiar  disturbances  of  nutrition  begin  to  show  them- 
selves.    At  first  these  consist  of  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  heaviness  in 
the  limbs,  sensations  of  cold,  often  accompanied  by  pains  and  transient 
swellings  of  the  limbs,  and  decreased  mental  activity;   then,  later,  a 
cachexia,  accompanied  by  ansemia,  mani- 
fests itself,  and  at  the  same  time   pale 
waxy  swellings  of  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  face  (Fig.  5)  appear,  and  there  is  a 
noticeable  diminution  of  mental  power, 
together   with   a  decrease  in    muscular 
power;    and,  finally,  the  termination  of 
these  conditions  is  apt  to  be  death.     The 
removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  childhood 
produces  disturbemces   in   development, 
and  may  prevent  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially the  growth  of  the  bones  in  their 
longitudinal  axes  (Fig.  5).    Animals  (rab- 
bits, goats)  that  have  had  their  thyroid 
gland  removed  early  in  life  fail  to  attain 
their  full  growth  and  acquire  a  stupid 
look. 

In  thyreoprival  tetany  the  body-tem- 
perature is  raised;  in  thyreoprival  ca- 
chexia it  is  lowered. 

Pathological    functional   changes,  as 
well  as  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid, 
may  produce  pathological  conditions  of 
the   body,  and   both   experimental   and 
clinical  observations  tend  to   show  that 
myxoedema  (Ord)  is  a  disease  (Fig.  6) 
which     is    esi)ecially  dependent   upon 
changes  in  the  thyroid  gland.      Myxoe- 
dema is  a  condition  in  which  the  external 
appearance  of  the  patient  reminds  one  of 
the  thyreoprival  cachexia;   there  is  the 
same  i)ecidiarly  pale  elastic  swelling  of 
the  facial  skin  (Fig.  6),  which  does  not 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and 
which  may  also  be  accompanied  by  simi- 
lar pale  and  dry  swellings  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.     Later  on,  there  is  a   de- 
crease in  intellectual  power,  which  shows  itself  in  an  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  thinking  and  acting,  also  in  dulness  of  tactile  sensation,  in 
retardation  of  muscular  reaction,  and  in  the  monotonous,  nasal  charac- 
ter of  the  voice.     Finally,  marked  general  weakness  and  often  symptoms 
of  actual  mental  derangement  appear,  and  the  fatal  termination  occurs 
under  manifestations  of  increasing  cachexia,  anjemia,  and  coma. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  clinical  and  anatomical  facts  ob- 
served in  patients  affected  with  this  disease,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
cretinism  (Fig.  8),  or  rather  the  alterations  in  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  body  which  characterize  this  disease,  is  also  dependent 
upon  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland.     Thus  we  know 


Fio.  5.— ThyreoprlTal  carbexla,  wltb  a 
disturbance  of  tbe  bodily  and  mental 
growth  siich  as  Is  observed  In  cretins.  Age 
of  patient,  twenty-eight  years ;  length  of 
body,  127  cm.  This  condition  developed 
after  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  in  the  patient's  tenth  vear. 
(Consult  Grundler :  *'Zur  Kacbexia  stni- 
raipriva,  Mittheli.  a.  d.  chir.  Klin,  zu 
Tubingen,"  i„  1h«4.) 
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that  in  cretinism  there  is  always  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
which  may  manifest  itself  in  an  enlargement  of  the  organ,  together  with 
a  certain  amount  of  alteration  of  its  structure  (goitre) ,  or  in  a  contracted 
and  atrophied  condition  of  the  gland.  The  fact  should  also  be  stated 
that  cretins  (Fig.  8)  in  their  general  aspect  remind  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals whose  growth  has  been  stunted  through  a  thyroidectomy  (Fig. 
5)  having  been  performed  upon  them  during  childhood.  The  longitu- 
dinal growth  of  the  hollow  bones  is  more  or  less  imperfect,  while  the 
soft  parts  are  relatively  well  developed.  The  different  portions  of  the 
body  are  unequally  developed.  The  head,  for  example,  is  relatively 
large ;  the  abdomen  and  neck  are  thick ;  the  root  of  the  nose  is  depressed, 
while  the  nose  itself  is  broad  and  stumpy ;  the  skin,  especially  of  the 


Pig.  6.— Myxoedema  (ca«e  observed  by  Meltzer).  no.  7.— Myxoedema.    The  same  individual  (F\g. 

Age  of  patient,  thirty-seven  years.  6)  three  months  after  the  pulverized  thyroid  gland 

of  the  sheep  had  been  regularly  administered. 

face,  is  pale,  flabby,  wrinkled,  and  puffy,  as  if  oedematously  swollen. 
The  mental  faculties  are  always  feeble,  sometimes  markedly  so.  The 
I)ower  of  speech  and  of  understanding  words  may  be  entirely  absent; 
and  only  those  persons  in  whom  cretinism  is  but  slightly  marked  are 
capable  of  performing  work  of  any  kind. 

Since  cretinism  appears  to  be  an  endemic  disease  in  certain  regions, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  unknown  local  miasm,  probably  taken 
into  the  system  in  the  drinking-water,  acts  in  such  a  manner  to  cause  de- 
generation of  the  thyroid  gland  during  the  time  of  bodily  development, 
and  injures  the  entire  organism  by  disturbing  the  function  of  this  gland. 
We  have,  then,  a  miasm  the  action  of  which  produces  the  same  effects 
as  an  operative  removal  of  the  gland;  and  since  we  call  this  action  ept- 
deynic  cretinism,  we  might  also  term  cachexia  thyreopriva  operative  cret- 
inism.  In  addition,  we  might  add  myxoedema  to  the  cretinisms,  and 
term  it  a  sporadic  form,  in  contrast  to  the  epidemic. 

The  great  importance  of  the  thjrroid  gland  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  cerebral 
functions,  and  the  growth  of  bones  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  after  the  numerous  clinical 
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observations  and  experimental  researches  which  have  been  made.  Hegardinf?  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  thyroid  gland  there  are,  however,  many  opinions.  If  an  animal,  after 
its  thyroid  gland  has  been  extirpated,  is  fed  with  that  belonging  to  some  other  animal, 
— say,  for  instance,  the  sheep, — the  Injurious  effects  which  usually  are  observed  after  a 
thyreoidectomy  will  fail  to  appear,  or,  at  all  events,  they  will  not  appear  tmtil  we  stop 
feeding  the  animal  with  thyroid-gland  substance.  In  the  human  being  the  systematic 
admini.«tration  of  thyroid-gland  tissues,  either  in  a  fresh  state  or  in  that  of  an  extract, 
exerts  a  curative  influence  upon  thyreoprival  cachexia  and  myxcedema  (see  Fig.  7) ;  and. 
furthermore,  reports  have  been  published  which  show  that  favorable  results  may  also  be 
expected  from  a  similar  treatment  of  children  who  are  suffering  from  cretinistic  dis- 
orders of  bodily  and  mental  growth.  Goitres  (i.e.,  enlarged  and  hypertrophied  thyroid 
glands)  which  have  not  yet  undergone  some  form  of  secondary  degeneration,  often 
diminish  greatly  in  size  under  the  systematic  administration  of  thyroid-gland  tissues 
throughout  a  period  of  several  weeks.  In  fact,  the  diminution  in  size  begins  to  show 
itself  already  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 

According  to  Lanz,  the  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  hens  causes  the  eggs 
which  they  lay  to  diminish  in  size.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  will  be  increased  in  size  if  the  hens 
are  fed  with  thyroid-gland  substance. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Baumann  the 
thyroid  gland  always  contains  a  certain  element  In 
combination  with  iodine,  viz.,  thyrolodlne  or  lodo- 
thyria.  This  substance  is  present  in  the  largest 
quantity  in  individuals  who  are  advanced  in  years, 
and  in  the  smallest  quantity  in  quite  young  children, 
lodothyrin  is  generally  combined,  in  the  thyroid 
gland,  with  an  albuminous  substance  and  with  one 
containing  globulin,  but  it  is  also  occasionally  found 
in  this  gland  in  an  uncombined  form.  A  healthy 
thyroid  gland  is  able  to  store  up  in  its  tissues  the  ex- 
tremely small  quantities  of  iodine  which  are  ingested 
with  certain  articles  of  vegetable  food  or  with  the 
drinking-water,  and  then  to  convert  them  into  the 
combination  mentioned  above.  When  preparations 
of  iodine  are  administered  internally  or  when  a  wound 
is  treated  with  some  form  of  the  remedy,  a  more  con- 
siderable quantity  of  iodine  is  likely  to  accumulate  in 
the  thyroid  gland. 

Baumann  maintains  that  lodothyrin  is  the  ele- 
ment of  chief  efficacy  in  the  composition  of  this  gland. 
Its  employment  in  the  treatment  of  goitres,  myxce- 
dema, strumiprival  cachexia,  etc.,  produces  precisely 
the  same  effects  as  those  which  are  obtained  from 
the  administration  of  fresh  thyroid-gland  tissues.  pio.  8.-A  female  civtin,  twenty-one 

According  to  the  investigations  of  the  same  an-      years  of  age  (from  vircbow).    Lenjrth 
thority  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  living  organism      ?f,^ffJJJn^™-if'l^^^^ 
requires  iodine  for  its  proper  maintenance,  and  that  ' 

the  thyroid  gland  provides  the  needed  combination  of 

iodine  in  whatever  qiumtity  may  be  required.  In  regions  where  goitres  are  not  encoun- 
tered (North  Germany,  for  instance)  the  thyroid  glands  are,  ou  the  average,  much 
smaller  (from  30  to  40  gm.)  than  they  are  in  regions  where  the  disease  prevails  (e.g., 
in  Switzerland  and  in  South  Germany),  but  at  the  same  time  they  contain  more  iodine 
(i.e.,  on  the  average,  about  3^-  instead  of  2  mgm.).  Whether  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
amomit  of  iodine  from  the  food  and  from  the  drinking-water  is  the  cause  of  the  hyper- 
trophied condition  of  the  thyroid  gland  which  is  observed  in  cases  of  goitre,  or  whether 
this  condition  is  the  outcome  of  an  injury,  or  whetlier,  finally,  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
lower  organisms  are  perhaps  able  to  interfere  with  the  specific  function  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  are  all  questions  which  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  answer.  Among 
the  domestic  animals,  those  which  have  a  large  quantity  of  iodine  in  their  thyroid 
glands  are  the  sheep,  the  cow,  and  the  calf,  whereas  the  quantity  found  in  the  thyroid 
gland  of  the  hog  is  small. 

Anatomical  investigations  fail  to  throw  any  certain  light  upon  the  question  of  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  colloid  material 
produced  by  the  cells  of  the  gland  passes  on  into  the  lymph  vessels.  It  is  probable  that 
lodothyrin  is  contained  in  this  colloid  substance.  According  to  Bruns  we  may  attribute 
the  diminution  in  size  which  takes  place  in  a  goitre  after  thyroid-gland  substance  or 
thyroiodine  has  been  regularly  administered,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  hypertrophied  gland 
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tissue  of  these  goitres,  which  contains  numerous  follicles, — some  of  them  having  no  col- 
loid material  in  them,  others  only  a  little  of  it,  and  still  others  being  imperfectly  de- 
veloped,— there  are  two  difiEereni  kinds  of  phenomena  going  on  at  the  same  time :  on  the 
one  hand,  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  colloid  takes  place  in  the  well-developed  fol- 
licles, and  the  material  thus  formed  is  conveyed  in  abundance  into  the  lymph-vessels ; 
whereas,  on  the  other,  processes  of  atrophy  and  decay  are  at  work  In  the  less  perfectly 
developed  follicles.  After  the  secretion  of  effective  thyroid-gland  substance  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  some  of  the  secreting  follicles  begin  to  undergo  atrophy. 

The  investigations  of  Rogowitsch,  Stieda,  and  Hofmeister  show  that  the  extirpation 
of  the  thyroid  gland  in  rabbits  causes  an  enlargement  and  a  peculiar  transformation  of 
the  hypophysis. 

It  is  possible  that  Basedow •&  disease,  which  is  characterized  by  a  pulsating  and 
highly  vascular  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland,  by  projection  of  the  eyeballs  from  their 
sockets,  by  accelerated  heart  action,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  excitability  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  has  some  sort  of  relationship  with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  thyroid 
gland — viz.,  with  that  of  hypersecretion  {hypertkyreosis)  \  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
hypothesis  it  may  be  stated  that  the  thyroid  glands  thus  affected  are  noticeably  rich  in 
actively  secreting  gland  tissue.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  any  convincing 
proofs  in  regard  to  the  point  in  question. 

§  24.  Addison's  disease  is  a  peculiar  affection  which  ends  in  death 
after  a  course,  on  an  average,  of  two  years,  and  which  probably  is  pro- 
diiced  by  some  alteration  of  function  in  the  suprarenal  capsules.  Its  most 
noticeable  characteristic  is  the  appearance  of  a  light-yellow-brown  to 
dark-brown,  diffuse,  and  spotted  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  which  first 
shows  itself  in  exposed  portions  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  on  the  areas 
usually  pigmented,  then  on  the  remaining  superficial  portions  and  on 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  (melasma  suprarenale).  Already, 
before  the  recognizable  beginning  of  the  disease  or  before  the  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  there  occur  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, diarrhoea,  and  constipation — all  of  them  symptoms  of  disturbance 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  functions.  Then,  later,  these  are  followed 
by  muscular  weakness,  and  finally  also  by  manifestations  on  the  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  asthenia,  fatigue  on  slight  exertion,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  faintings,  epileptic  seizures,  and  a  comatose  condition. 
At  times  a  recognizable  increase  in  the  amount  of  pigment  deposited  in 
the  skin  is  also  lacking,  the  disease  in  these  cases  being  characterized 
only  by  the  symptoms  which  are  due  to  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and 
by  progressive  weakness  and  anaemia. 

According  to  the  comprehensive  statistics  compiled  by  Lewin,  altera- 
tions of  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  found  in  about  eighty  per  cent  of  all 
typical  cases  of  Addison's  disease.  Most  frequently  these  organs  are 
found  to  be  changed  into  a  caseous  or  a  partly  cheesy  and  partly  fibrous 
mass.  Other  lesions  which  might  be  called  characteristic  of  Addison's 
disease  are  wanting.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  disease  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules  holds  a  causal  relation  to  this  particular  disease,  so 
that  one  may  describe  it  as  a  suprarenai  cacliexia.  In  what  manner, 
however,  the  complete  loss  of  the  function  of  the  suprarenal  capsules, 
or  simply  some  modification  of  their  power,  produces  the  injury  to  the 
organism,  cannot  be  explained  at  i)resent.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
suprarenal  capsules  produce,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  thyroid  gland,  a  substance  which  is  necessary 
to  the  organism.  Possibly  poisonous  substances  are  also  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

The  literature  of  Addison's  disease  is  unusually  rich,  but,  nevertheless,  the  very 
numerous  clinical  and  experimental  observations  have  failed  to  make  clear  the  genesis 
of  the  disease  and  the  precise  importance  attaching  to  the  suprarenal  capsules  in  the 
human  and  animal  organisms.     At  the  same  time  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  lliat  a 
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normal  functional  activity  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
organism — an  hypothesis  which  is  necessitated  not  only  by  the  results  of  clinical  obeerra- 
tion  and  by  post-mortem  examinations  upon  human  beings,  but  also  by  the  results  of  ex- 
perimentation. Thus,  for  example,  the  extirpation  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  in  dogs, 
rabbits,  cats,  and  guinea-pigs  causes  a  diminution  in  the  tension  of  the  vascular  system, 
muscular  weakness,  nervous  manifestations,  paralyses,  coma,  and  also— if  life  is  pro- 
longed for  a  sufficient  length  of  time— a  falling-off  In  the  vital  powers.  Tizzoni  men- 
tions also,  as  an  additional  result,  abnormal  pigmentation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  When  an  extract  of  suparenal  capsules  is  administered  regularly  to  experi- 
mental animals,  an  increase  in  the  blood-pressure  takes  place,  the  pulse-rate  becomes 
slower,  the  muscular  contractions  which  result  from  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  grow 
stronger,  and  the  movements  of  respiration  become  less  marked.  Some  authorities  (e.g.. 
Scymonowicz)  attribute  the  increase  in  the  blood-pressure  to  the  effects  of  the  extract 
upon  the  vaso-motor  centre,  while  others  (e.g.,  Schftfer)  refer  it  to  the  effects  of  the  same 
extract  upon  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  Inasmuch  as  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  not  ana- 
tomically altered  in  all  cases  of  Addison  *s  disease,  many  have  been  disposed  to  maintain 
that  the  disease  is  dependent  upon  some  other  local  pathological  alterations,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  abnormal  conditions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  its  ganglia.  The  con- 
ditions found  thus  far,  however,  scarcely  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  disease. 
The  fact  that  in  a  small  minority  of  the  cases  the  suprarenal  capsules  have  appeared  to  be 
unaltered,  cannot  be  accepted — even  if  it  is  conceded  Uiat  a  correct  diagnosis  was  made 
in  every  one  of  these  cases  ^a  thing  not  likely  to  be  true)— as  valid  evidence  against  the 
pathogenic  significance  of  aegeneration  of  these  glands,  inasmuch  as  an  apparently  nor- 
mal suprarenal  capsule  may  not  have  performed  its  functions  in  a  normal  manner. 

Inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  also  in  the  intervertebral  ganglia,  have  been  found  fre- 
quently in  Addison's  disease,  and  have  been  described  by  a  number  of  writers.  They 
can  be  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  and  degenera- 
tion from  the  suprarenal  capsules  to  these  points.  To  conclude  from  this  that  Addison's 
disease  is  dependent  upon  a  lesion  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  not  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  is  not  sufficiently  well  founded,  since  the  suprarenal  pathological  alterations 
are  constant,  while  those  of  the  nerves  have  been  found  in  only  a  few  cases. 

Manasso  found,  in  preparations  that  were  removed  and  placed  in  a  chromic-acid 
solution  while  they  were  still  at  the  normal  blood-temperatiu'e,  that  the  cells  of  the 
suprarenal  cai)6ules  are  in  most  intimate  relation  with  the  veins,  reaching  out  into  their 
lumen,  and  that  in  t^e  vessels,  but  especially  in  the  veins,  a  peculiar  hyaline  substance 
is  found,  which  by  the  chromic-acid  solution  is  colored  brown,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  are  the  surrounding  parenchyma-cells.  It  Is  therefore  possible  that  from  these  cells 
a  peculiar  substance  is  furnished  to  the  blood.  It  should  be  stated,  furthermore,  that  this 
substance  is  also  found  in  arteries.    It  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  alcoholic  preparations. 

In  the  same  category  with  the  pathological  conditions  which  result  from  the  with- 
drawal of  a  glandular  function  are  to  be  classed  the  abnormal  symptoms  in  the  growth 
and  functions  of  the  body  which  are  produced  by  castration — i.e.,  the  removal  of  the 
sexual  glands.  If  the  ovaries  are  removed  from  a  woman  after  puberty  menstruation 
usually  ceases  at  once,  although  in  rare  cases  it  may  continue  for  some  time.  Sexual 
desire  and  the  erethism  accompanying  the  culmination  of  the  sexual  act  usually  dimin- 
ish in  intensity,  but  in  some  instances  they  persist  without  noticeable  diminution. 
Retrograde  changes  take  place  in  the  rest  of  the  genital  apparatus,  and  more  particularly 
in  tiie  uterus.  Among  the  different  nefvous  manifestations  which  are  observed  in  some 
cases,  the  commonest  are  wave-like  sensations,  coupled  with  reddening  and  heat  of  the 
skin,  especially  of  the  face,  and  with  outbreaks  of  perspiration ;  all  of  which  manifesta- 
tions are  particularly  apt  to  occur  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  castra- 
tion. So  far  as  the  patient's  spirits  are  concerned  they  often  remain  unchanged  or  may 
even  grow  more  cheerful,  especially  if  the  castration  puts  an  end  to  the  severe  suffering 
which  previously  existed.  Now  and  then  the  patient  shows  some  depression  of  spirits 
or  even  melancholia.  If  the  ovaries  are  removed  or  destroyed  in  childhood  the  growth 
of  the  body  approaches  that  of  the  male  ;  the  muscles  are  strongly  developed,  the  changes 
in  the  pelvis  do  not  take  place,  and  the  development  of  the  breasts  ceases. 

Castration  in  a  man  produces  no  marked  change  in  the  development  of  the  body. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  boys  are  castrated  the  development  of  the  body  simulates  in  many 
respects  that  of  woman.  An  increased  amount  of  fat  is  stored  up,  especially  on  the 
abdomen,  while  the  muscular  structure  is  only  feebly  developed.  The  external  genitalia 
remain  small,  the  prostate  gland  is  not  of  full  size,  and  there  is  no  development  of 
either  beard  or  pubic  hair.  The  larynx  remains  small,  and  the  voice  is  childlike.  The 
mental  powers  are  devoid  of  strength  or  energj'. 

In  castrated  stags  the  antlers  are  not  developed ;  in  cocks  the  growth  of  the  comb  is 
arrested. 
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According  to  White,  Kirby,  KUmmel,  Bruns,  and  others,  the  operation  of  castration, 
when  performed  upon  fully  grown  animals,  produces  a  diminution  of  the  prostate  gland ; 
and  also,  in  old  men  who  suffer  from  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  a  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  enlarged  gland  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  operation.  Other  authori- 
ties (e.g.,  Czerny  and  Socin)  express  a  less  favorable  opinion  in  regard  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  operation  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate. 

How  the  extirpation  of  the  sexual  glands  affects  the  entire  body  has  not  been  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  It  is  generally  supposed  that,  by  means  of  this  operation,  the 
trophic  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  the  tissues  by  the  sexual  glands,  through  the 
nervous  system,  is  withdrawn.  The  cessation  of  the  menses  may  indeed  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  certain  nervous  stimuli  have  been  withdrawn,  and  it  is  also  likely  that 
influences  of  the  same  character  are  responsible  for  the  atrophy  of  the  uterus,  in  the 
main,  however,  it  is  more  likely  that  certain  chemical  substances  which  are  formed  in 
the  sexual  glands  exert  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  functions,  increase  in  size, 
and  development  of  the  body. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Brown-S^uard,  all  glands  produce  a  peculiar  secretion 
within  themselves,  and  they  contribute  substances  to  the  blood  which  are  useful  to  the 
organism.  He  ascribes  to  the  juice  of  the  generative  glands  a  special,  exciting,  tonic 
influence  upon  the  organism.  According  to  Poehl,  the  active  principle  found  in  these 
glands  is  spermin^  a  base  which  is  present  in  many  glands  (thyroid,  pancreas,  ovaries, 
spleen),  and  which,  through  its  catalytic  action,  is  able  to  restore  the  oxidizing  power 
of  the  blood,  whenever,  through  any  cause,  it  becomes  reduced  below  the  normal,  and 
to  promote  the  so-called  intra^organic  oxidation. 

Zoth  and  Pregl,  who  have  carried  out  experiments  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  a  glyc- 
erin extract  of  the  testicles  of  animals,  report  that  injections  of  this  extract  increase 
very  materially  the  power  of  muscular  contractions. 


IV.  Fever  and  its  Sis^nificance. 

§  25.  When  disease  of  an  organ  assumes  a  constitutional  character, 
or  when  a  disease  manifests  this  character  from  the  very  beginning, 
there  is  seen  very  frequently  a  peculiar  combination  of  symptoms  which 
is  called  fever.  It  is  particularly  in  the  infectious  diseases  which  run 
their  course  with  toxic  symptoms  that  fever  plays  an  active  part.  The 
characteristic  mark  of  fever  is  the  increase  of  bodily  temperature ;  yet 
other  symptoms  usually  accompany  it,  as,  for  example,  tnci^eased  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  disturbances  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  a/- 
terations  in  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  ana  in  the  exci*etion  of 
urine.  There  is  usually  also  a  subjective  feeling  of  being  ill;  and  yet 
it  does  not  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  symptomatology  of  fever,  but 
is  rather  the  special  effect  of  the  infection  when  associated  with  symp- 
toms of  poisoning;  the  infection  occurring  either  at  the  same  time 
with  the  feverish  increase  of  temperature,  or  a  little  before  it,  or  even 
after  it. 

The  study  of  the  healthy  individual  teaches  us. that,  in  spite  of 
changes  in  the  surrounding  temperature  and  in  the  external  conditions, 
the  bodily  temperature  maintains  a  mean  height  of  37.2-37.4'"  C.  (98.8- 
99.3°  F.).  The  normal  variation  in  thermal  condition  between  morning 
and  evening  is  1.0-1.5°  C.  (1.8-2.7°  F.),  the  evening  temperature  being 
the  higher  of  the  two. 

The  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  above  that  of  its  sur- 
roundings is  produced  by  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the  organism, 
especially  in  the  muscles  and  glands;  so  energetic,  indeed,  may  be  this 
process  that  a  rise  of  1°  C.  (1.8°  F.)  may  be  obtained  within  half  an 
hour.  This  phenomenon  of  heat-production  stands  in  contrast  to  that 
of  heat-dissipation,  the  latter  taking  place  especially  through  the  skin, 
the  lungs,  and  the  excreta.  Both  processes — heat-production  and  heat- 
dissipation — are  governed  by  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  such  regula- 
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tioQ  of  both  phenomena  that  makes  possible  the  normal  constancy  of 
body  temperature. 

On  exposure  to  low  temperatures  the  bodily  heat-production  is  in- 
creased (essentially  by  the  action  of  the  muscles),  while  heat-dispersion 
is  hindered  by  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  and  by  the 
inhibition  of  sweat-production. 

On  exposure  to  high  temperatures  the  heat-dissipation  is  augmented 
by  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  respiration,  by  dilatation  of  the 
cutaneous  arteries,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  sweat-excretion. 

In  those  conditions  which  we  call  lever  the  pr(yp€r  balance  between 
the  production  and  the  dissipation  of  heat  is  disturbed,  the  former  being 
excessive;  and  as  a  result  the  temperature  of  the  body  becomes  more  or  less 
elevated  above  the  normal  (Figs.  9,  10,  and  11).  Elevations  of  tempera- 
ture (taken  in  the  rectum)  to  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.)  are  called  hypemonnal; 
from  38"  to  38.5°  C.  a00.4°  to  101.3°  F.),  slightly  febrUe ;  from  38.5°  to 
39.5°  C.  a01.3°  to  103.1°  F.),  moderately  febrile  ;  from  39.5°  to  40.5°  C. 
a03.1"  to  104.9°  F.),  markedly  febnle;  over  40.5°  C.  (104.9°  F.)  (even- 


Fig.  9.— Temperature-curve  In  a  continued  remittent  fever,  with  a  slowly  Increasing  and  a  very  gradually 
decreasing  temperature  (typhoid  fever). 

ing),  higMy  febnle ;  while  any  temperature  over  41°  C.  (105.8°  F.)  is 
caUed  hyperpuretic. 

Four  periods  may  be  distinguished  in  fevers.  The  first,  called  the 
pyros:enetic  or  initial  stas:e,  or  stadium  incrementi,  comprises  the  time 
during  which  the  previously  normal  temperature  reaches  the  character- 
istic height  of  the  particular  disease.  This  period  is  sometimes  short — 
from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  in  duration  (Fig-  10) — and  is  then  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  a  chill;  sometimes  it  is  longer  (Fig.  9),  extending 
over  one  or  more  days,  and  is  then  usually  unaccompanied  by  a  chill, 
but  in  some  cases  there  may  be  repeated  chills. 

The  second  period  is  called  the  lastigium,  or  the  acme  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  its  duration  is  very  variable,  according  to  the  disease,  and  may 
be  from  a  few  hours  to  many  weeks.  The  temperature  reaches  one  or 
more  acme-like  crisis-points,  between  which  are  found  more  or  less  marked 
remissions. 

In  the  period  of  decrease  or  defervescence,  or  stadium  decrementi, 
the  temperature  sinks  again  to  normal.  If  this  occurs  rapidly,  by  a 
sudden  decrease  in  the  temperature  (Fig.  10),  it  is  called  crisis;  if  it 
occurs  gradually  (Fig.  9)  it  is  termed  lysis.  The  former  is  usually 
accompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  and  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  in  one 
day  or  a  day  and  a  half,  the  temperature  sinks  two  or  three  degrees,  or 
even,  tmder  exceptional  circumstances,  five  or  six  degrees  (Centigrade).* 

'  Nine  or  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit. — Translator. 
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In  1  jsis  the  temperature  falls  gradually  in  from  three  to  four  or  more 
days,  and  may  be  either  continuous  or  intermittent. 

The  boundary-line  between  the  acme  of  the  disease  and  deferves- 
cence is  not  always  sharply  defined,  and  before  the  latter  sete  in  defini- 
tively, increases  in  temperature  may  occur;  this  phenomenon  is  called 
the  critical  chans:e,  or  perturtMitio  critica.  If  between  the  fastigium 
and  defervescence  there  are  days  of  uncertainty,  with  occasional  changes 
in  temx)erature  downward  and  upward,  we  have  what  is  called  the  am- 
phibolous stas:e.  Sometimes  there  is  observed  a  short  period  during 
which,  while  the  temperature  is  somewhat  lowered,  it  yet  remains  con- 
stantly above  the  normal;  but  after  a  few  days  it  sinks  either  rapidly, 
or  by  a  gradual  decrease,  to  the  normal. 

Li  the  convalescent  period  the  temx)erature  returns  to  the  normal 
condition.  The  heat-regulating  function  during  this  time,  however, 
is  still  imperfect,  so  that  often  slight  increases  and  not  infrequently  sub- 
normal temperatures  are  observed. 

If  in  the  course  of  a  fever  the  daily  variations  are  small,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  is  no  greater  than  under 


Fio.  10.— Temperature-curve   of   a  continued  Fig.  ll.^TemperaturB-cuiTe  of  an  Intermittent 

fever,  with  rapid  Increaae  and  rapid  decline  of  tem-  tertaln  fever  (malaria), 

perature  (pneumonia). 

normal  conditions,  the  fever  is  called  a  continuous  fever  (febria  con- 
tinua)  (Fig.  10).  If  the  differences  are  greater  the  fever  is  termed  a 
subcontinuous  lever  (febris  subcontinua)  or  a  remittent  fever  {febria 
remittens)  (Fig.  9),  or  an  intermittent  lever  (febi^s  intermittens)  (Fig. 
11).  In  the  latter  condition  afebrile  periods  (apyrexia)  alternate  with 
periods  of  high  temperature  {pyrexia),  and  esLch  paroxysm  has  its  pe- 
riod of  greatest  intensity,  or  fastigium,  and  its  defervescence.  In  the 
infectious  disease  called  relapsing  fever  (febris  recicrrens)  there  is  first 
a  continuous  fever,  which  after  a  few  days  falls  suddenly ;  after  about 
one  week  a  second  rise  in  temperature  maj'  occur,  to  be  followed,  after 
the  expiration  of  another  period  of  apyrexia,  by  a  third  return  of  the 
fever. 

Many  diseases — as,  for  example,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  measles,  re- 
lapsing fever,  etc. — are  characterized  by  typical  temperature-curves, 
while  others — like  pleuritis,  endocarditis,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis, 
phlegmon,  etc. — show  no  typical  febrile  course. 

The  elevation  ol  tlie  body-temperature  in  fever  is  dependent,  pri- 
marily, upon  an  increase  in  the  production  of  heat,  and  this  in  turn  is 
due  to  an  increased  activity  in  the  chemical  changes  tvhich  take  place  in  the 
body.  The  re^iratoini  interchange  of  gases — the  giving  up  of  carbonic 
acid  (Liebermeister,  Ley  den),  and  the  taking  in  of  oxygen  (Zunz,  Fink- 
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ler) — M  increased,  a  proof  that  the  oxidation  processes  and  the  heat-pro- 
duction are  increased.  At  the  same  time  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous 
substances  in  the  urine  (urea,  uric  acid,  creatinin)  is  increased — on  the 
average,  from  70  to  100  per  cent,  but  under  certain  conditions  to  as  much 
as  threefold.  The  destruction  of  the  albuminoid  substances  in  the  body 
is  also  increased,  and  this  occurs  even  as  early  as  in  the  latent  period  of 
the  fever  (Naunyn). 

The  second  cause  of  the  increase  in  body-heat  is  the  defective  manner 
in  which  heat  is  given  off  by  the  body.  The  incompleteness  of  the  process 
of  heat-dispersion  may — even  in  cases  in  which  the  production  of  heat  is 
no  greater  than  it  is  under  certain  physiological  conditions  (for  example, 
increased  muscular  activity) — bring  about  a  pathological  increase  of  the 
body-temperature. 

When  the  fever  is  at  its  height  the  patient,  as  a  rule,  gives  up  more 
heat  than  does  a  person  who  is  in  health.  This  dissipation  of  heat,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  offset  the  excess  of  heat  produced  within 
the  body.  Furthermore,  the  excessive  production  goes  on  continuously, 
whereas  the  dissipation  of  heat  is  an  irregular  process. 

In  the  initial  period  the  skin  is  pale,  and  the  cutaneous  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  are  contracted;  heat- 
dispersion  is  slight,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  may  even  be  less 
than  normal. 

Rigors  occur  in  fever  when,  through  the  contraction  of  the  peripheral 
arteries,  the  amount  of  blood,  and  consequently  the  heat-supply,  fur- 
nished to  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  suddenly  decreased,  whereas  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  the  temperature  is  rising. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  lever  the  skin  is  frequently  hot  and  red- 
dened, and  in  certain  diseases  sweating  occurs;  the  increased  heat- 
dispersion  occasioned  thereby  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
temperature  to  normal.  The  increased  irritability  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  or  the  deficient  irritability  of  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  (Heiden- 
hain,  Naunyn,  Senator),  is  also  present  during  this  period,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  skin-temperature,  as  well  as  the  heat-dispersion,  varies  con- 
siderably. The  skin  is  at  times  pale  and  cold,  at  other  times  red  and 
hot,  and  the  hands  may  be  cold  while  the  trunk  is  hot.  The  centres 
governing  heat-dispersion  are  therefore  acting  faultily. 

In  the  period  of  defervescence  the  relations  of  heat-dispersion  to  heat- 
production  are  altered,  the  former  being  more  active  than  the  latter. 
The  cutaneous  vessels  become  dilated,  the  skin  gives  out  a  great  amount 
of  heat  from  the  rich  supply  of  blood  circulating  through  it,  and,  when 
the  critical  fall  of  the  fever  occurs,  there  is  usually  profuse  sweating. 

We  do  not  know  certainly  the  cause  of  fever,,  but  we  can  say  this 
much — that  fever  is  generally  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  a  harmful 
agent  into  the  fluids  of  the  body.  In  many  cases  this  harmful  agent  comes 
from  a  demonstrable  local  source — for  instance,  from  a  mass  of  necrosed 
and  broken-down  tissue,  or  from  some  centre  of  erysipelatous  and  phleg- 
monous inflammation  of  the  skin.  Experimentally,  fever  may  be  pro- 
duced by  various  procedures— for  instance,  by  the  infusion,  into  the 
circulation  of  the  animal  experimented  upon,  of  blood  from  another 
species,  by  the  injection  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances  which  have 
begun  to  undergo  decomposition  (Billroth,  Weber),  and  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  infections.  In  man  we  may  mention  particularly  the  infectious 
diseases  as  instances  of  a  fever  which  is  produced  by  peculiar  micro- 
parasites  which  multiply  within  the  body. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  microparasites  multiplying  in  the  body  cause 
— sometimes  directly,  and  at  other  times  by  the  production  of  unformed 
ferments — an  increased  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  substances  are  produced  which  aciaapoisom  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Their  action  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  that,  on  the  one  hand,  through  conditions  of  excitability,  the 
activity  of  the  muscles  and  glands  and  consequently  the  heat-producing 
metabolism  is  increased;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  lessened  and 
disturbed  functions  of  the  nerves  governing  sweating,  as  also  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  the  increase  of  the  heat-dispersion  does  not  keep  pace 
with  that  of  heat-production;  and,  further,  that  the  organism  mtd^es  an 
effort  to  regulate  the  temperature,  but  is  no  longer  able,  in  consequence 
of  disturbances  in  the  regulating  apparatus,  to  maintain  it  at  the  normal 
height.  To  what  extent  the  bacteria  and  the  ferments  produced  by  them 
contribute  directly  to  the  elevation  of  the  body-temperature;  how  far 
this  elevation  is  caused  by  the  increased  metabolism  due  to  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  and,  further,  how  far  it  is  caused  by  the  disturbance  of  the 
heat-dispersion,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  determined;  one  thing, 
however,  is  certain — the  causative  factor  is  different  in  different  cases. 
That,  under  certain  conditions,  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  without 
infection  of  the  tissue-juices,  suffice  to  cause  the  production  of  a  feverish 
increase  in  the  temperature  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  fever  in  epi- 
leptic attacks,  in  the  excitation  periods  that  occur  in  the  course  of  progres- 
sive paralysis,  after  severe  frights,  after  the  passage  of  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  etc.  According  to  the  researches  made  by  Eichet,  Aronsohn, 
and  Sachs,  it  is  possible,  in  animals,  by  a  prick  which  passes  through  the 
cerebral  cortex  and  strikes  the  corpus  striatum,  to  produce  marked  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  with  increase  in  the  respiratory  interchange  of  gases 
and  in  the  excretion  of  nitrogenous  material  (Aronsohn  and  Sachs) ;  and 
the  same  phenomena  may  also  be  produced  by  electrical  irritation  of  the 
same  portions  of  the  brain.  Nevertheless  fevers  which  are  the  result  of 
neurotic  disturbance  are  seldom  seen,  and  are  overshadowed  in  impor- 
tance by  those  produced  by  different  infections. 

The  rise  of  temperature  in  fever  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  accel- 
eration of  the  pulse  ;  but  still,  in  some  cases,  the  effect  of  the  elevation 
of  temperature  can  be  so  greatly  modified  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus — as, 
for  instance,  in  basilar  meningitis — that  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  di- 
minished. The  pulse  is  at  one  time  full  and  bounding;  at  another, 
through  defective  contraction  of  the  heart,  it  is  weak  and  without  body. 

The  weakening  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart-muscle  is  dependent 
partly  on  the  steadily  maintained  high  temperature  and  partly  on  the 
action  of  the  harmful  substances  that  are  produced  by  the  morbid  proc- 
esses which  are  peculiar  to  the  especial  disease,  and  which  exert  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  muscular  or  the  nervous  system. 

In  feverish  diseases  the  sensation  of  being  ill  is  usually  very  pro- 
nounced, and  the  patient  experiences  a  full  sensation  in  the  head.  In 
a  severe  fever  there  are  present  disturbances  of  consciousness;  symp- 
toms of  excitation  and  depression,  hallucinations,  delirium,  general 
apathy,  involuntary  evacuations,  tremor  of  the  hands,  cramps  (in  chil- 
dren), etc.  The  muscles  of  the  body  become  weak,  and  not  infrequently 
they  are  painful.  Digestion  is  decidedly  impaired;  the  appetite  for 
food  is  slight;  the  thirst,  on  the  contrary,  is  increased;  the* mouth  is 
dry.  There  is  increased  frequency  of  respiration,  and  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  muscular  weakness  it  becomes  superficial.     The  excretion  of 
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nriiie  is  usually  diminished;  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  in- 
creased, and  that  of  sodium  chloride  is  decreased. 

In  a  long-continued  fever  marked  wasting  of  the  body  is  produced, 
a  large  part  of  the  albuminous  materials  of  the  body  and  of  the  fatty 
tissue  being  destroyed. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  these  symptoms  in  individual 
cases  depend  upon  the  increased  temperature,  and  to  what  extent  upon 
the  injury  done  to  the  organism  by  the  particular  morbid  process  itseK, 
although  most  of  the  nervous  disorders  may  be  looked  upon  as  resulting 
from  the  infection. 

Death  is  commonly  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  heart,  and  yet  it  may 
be  produced  by  the  severity  of  the  infection— i.e.,  by  the  changes  in  the 
bodily  juices,  through  their  action  upon  the  nervous  system ;  by  wasting 
of  the  strength ;  and  also  by  an  excessive  elevation  of  the  temperature — 
to  43%  44°,  and  45°  C.  (109°,  111°,  and  113°  F.).  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that,  under  certieiin  conditions,  very  high  temperatures  may 
be  endured  for  a  long  time  without  producing  death,  and  that  death 
resulting  after  a  very  high  temperature  is  not  always  due  thereto,  but  is 
more  frecfuently  to  be  looked  upon  as  partly  or  entirely  the  result  of  the 
infection  (compare  g  5). 

The  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  fevers,  which  Galen  described  as  Color 
prceter  naturam^  has  within  the  last  few  decades  been  greatly  advanced  by  numerous  ex- 
act clinical  experimental  studies,  and  we  have  learned  from  them  of  the  disturbances  of 
the  metabolic  processes,  of  the  increased  consumption  of  oxygen,  of  the  increased  excre- 
tion of  nitrogenous  and  carbon  compounds,  and  of  the  changes  in  heat-dissipation.  If, 
despite  this,  we  have  not  as  yet  obtained  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  those  morbid  proc- 
esses which,  in  any  given  case,  produce  a  feverish  condition,  we  may  attribute  the 
difficulty  to  the  fact  that  the  efficient  cause  of  fever  is  not  something  uniform,  but  may 
be  any  one  of  several  things,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  feverish  increase  of  the  bodily 
temperature  is  not  always  produced  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  increased  activity  in 
tissue-metamorphosis  and  oxidation  in  the  body  is  not  always  produced  in  the  same 
manner.  Then,  furthermore,  the  distiu-bance  in  the  heat-dissipation,  through  the 
radiation  from  the  skin  and  through  water-evaporation,  is  not  always  the  same ;  in  fact 
it  changes  not  only  in  the  course  of  one  febrile  illness,  but  also  in  the  diverse  varieties 
of  fever.  The  part  which  the  nervous  system  takes  in  the  production  of  the  febrile  in- 
crease in  temperature  is  not  the  same  in  every  case.  According  to  Senator,  there  exists 
in  fevers  no  harmony  between  regulation  of  heat  and  metabolism.  One  must  therefore 
suppose  that  in  fever  heat  is  produced  by  other  processes  besides  those  which  lead  to 
the  formation  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid.  According  to  Herz,  heat  is  set  fi-ee  by  the 
disarrangement  in  the  molecules  of  the  cell  protoplasm — a  change  which  takes  place  in 
many  cells  in  fever  patients,  and  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  protoplasm. 
Heat  may  also  be  set  free  by  the  processes  of  swelling  and  coagulation  which  take  place 
in  the  cell-protoplasm,  while  at  the  same  time  the  diminished  activity  of  the  regenerative 
processes  in  fevers  also  necessitates  a  decrease  in  the  power  to  retain  heat.  Krehl  and 
Matthes,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  the  doctrine  that  oxidations  are  the  sole  source  of 
the  heat. 

V.  The  Natural  Protective  Mechanisms,  Protective  Forces,  and  Heal- 
ing: Powers  of  the  Human  Organism,  and  their  Action. 

§  26.  The  human  organism  is  not  entirely  defenceless  against  the 
many  harmful  influences  with  which  men  come  in  contact  during  the 
natural  course  of  their  lives ;  it  possesses  various  forms  of  protective 
contrivances  and  protective  forces,  which  are  capable  in  many  in- 
stances of  warding  off  noxious  influences,  or  at  least  of  rapidly  counter- 
acting their  harmful  effects,  so  that  a  disease  is  either  entirely  prevented 
or  shows  itself  only  as  a  slight  lesion,  of  much  less  severity  than  the 
decided  illness  which,  according  to  experience,  can  be  produced  by  this 
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particular  injurious  agent.  As  the  kinds  of  harmful  influenceo  are  nu- 
merous, so  are  the  kmds  of  protection,  and  they  act  at  very  varying 
periods — i.e.,  sometimes  even  before  the  tissues  have  begun  to  be  dam- 
aged; sometimes  not  until  such  attack  has  advanced  to  a  certain  degree 
and  has  begun  to  spread  itself,  in  part  by  attacking  the  surrounding 
tissues  or  by  sending  some  of  its  products  to  distant  spots  (metastasis), 
in  part  by  poisoning  the  body-fluids  or  by  deranging  the  bodily  func- 
tions. 

If  the  environment  of  the  body  is  relatively  cold  or  relatively  warm, 
the  regulating  powers  of  the  organism  are  at  once  brought  into  play,  in" 
creasing  the  hea^^production  and  heat-dissipation,  or  diminishing  them,  as 
the  circumstances  demand;  so  that  the  body  is  capable,  witmn  certain 
limits,  of  protecting  itself  against  the  influence  of  tiie  surrounding  tem- 
perature. If  the  functions  of  the  regulating  mechanism  are  defective — 
as  happens,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  drunkenness — a  man 
is  more  liable  to  die  from  the  effects  of  cold  than  he  is  when  under  normal 
conditions. 

One  cannot  speak  of  special  protecting  mechanisms  against  gross 
mechanical  influences,  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  tissues  are  able, 
through  their  peculiar  qualities,  to  suffer  numberless  traumatisms  with- 
out themselves  receiving  any  harm.  If  small,  hard  bodies,  such  as  dust- 
particles,  reach  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  or  that  of 
the  intestines,  the  epithelium  forms  a  barrier  to  prevent  their  being  taken 
into  the  tissue-spaces;  and,  further,  if  they  are  present  in  a  locality 
where  there  are  ciliated  epithelia,  these,  through  the  movenients  of  their 
cilia,  will  keep  them  moving  onward,  or  they  will  become  surrounded 
by  mucus  produced  by  the  epithelium  and  the  mucous  glands,  and  in  this 
envelope  they  will  be  carried  outside  the  body. 

Not  infrequently  cells  come  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, encompass  the  dust-particles,  and  carry  them  away  within  them- 
selves, in  a  secretion  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane.  This  phe- 
nomenon, which  is  called  pJiagocytosis,  is  observed  on  the  mucous 
membranes  both  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  respiratory  tract,  as  well  as 
in  the  alveoli  of  the  lung ;  and  epithelial  cells  can  also  take  part  in  the 
same  work  in  company  with  the  wandering  cells  which  come  out  of  the 
tissue-parenchyma  to  the  surface,  and  which  are  derived  mostly  from 
the  blood-vessels,  and  also  from  the  groups  of  lymphadenoid  tissue 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane.  This  peculiar  phenomenon  is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  cells  can,  by  the  motion  of  their  proto- 
plasm, take  up  small  particles,  which,  like  insoluble  dust,  exert  no 
injurious  influence  upon  their  protoplasm.  If  these  cells  laden  with 
dust  escape  outward,  the  act  of  taking  up  the  dust  into  their  substance 
appears  as  a  useful  activity— one  which  aids  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
organs  from  dust.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  dust-laden  cells — as  hap- 
pens particularly  in  the  lung-tissue — pass  into  the  lymphatic  channels 
and  are  laid  up  along  the  sides  of  the  channels  or  are  carried  into  the 
lymph-glands — in  other  words,  if  a  metastasis  of  the  dust-containing 
cells  takes  place  into  the  internal  organs  (see  §  18)— then  the  taking  up 
of  dust  by  these  cells  appears  in  a  less  favorable  light,  and  one  can  speak 
of  the  act  as  a  useful  phenomenon  only  when  one  is  prepared  to  consider 
the  infiltration  of  the  pulmonary  connective  tissue  and  lymph-glands 
with  dust  as  less  harmful  than  the  collection  of  dust-particles  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  alveoli. 

When  the  particles,  either  free  or  contained  in  cells,  reach  the  lymph- 
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glands,  they  are  arrested  at  this  point  and  stored  away  in  the  cells  of 
these  glands,  so  that  the  lymph-glands  may  be  considered  to  be  trust- 
worthy jUters  which  guard  the  blood  and  the  internal  organs  from  the 
conveyance  of  dust  to  them. 

Against  the  action  of  poisons  the  human  body  possesses  but  feeble 
powers  of  defence.  Against  corrosive  substances  the  epidermis  of  the 
outer  skin  and  the  mucus  of  the  mucous  membranes  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  protection ;  and  there  may  occur,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  mucus — for  instance,  in  the 
stomach — whereby  the  irritating  action  of  a  caustic  fluid  may  be  markedly 
reduced.  Through  the  transudation  of  fluid  from  the  blood-vessels  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  dilution  of  the  corrosive  solution 
may  be  produced,  which  modifies  its  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extension  of  the  corrosive  agent  over  a  larger  surface  may  thus  be  pro- 
duced, and  may  result  in  a  more  widespread  injury  to  the  tissues. 

If  the  poisonous  substances  are  of  such  a  character  that,  after  being 
taken  up  into  the  juices  of  the  body,  they  act  injuriously  upon  the 
blood  or  the  nervous  system,  a  protective  influence  may  be  exerted  by  the 
organism  in  part  through  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  intestine, 
which  are  sometimes  able  to  excrete  the  poison  rapidly,  and  in  part  through 
the  occurrence  of  chemical  changes  in  the  poison  itself;  but  this  sort  of 
protection  is  effective  only  when  the  processes  referred  to  take  place 
before  any  injury  has  been  inflicted  by  the  poison. 

§  27.  The  human  organism  possesses  various  kinds  of  protective 
mechanisms  and  protective  forces  against  tlie  parasitic  infections  and 
intoxications,  and  they  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  all  diseases  caused 
by  bacteria.  According  to  their  activity,  these  protective  forces  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups :  the  first  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  bacteria 
into  the  tissues ;  the  second  prevents  the  unlimited  local  spread  of  the 
bacteria  which  have  already  begun  to  multiply ;  the  third  prevents  their 
passage  into  the  blood  and  their  transportation  (metastasis)  to  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  the  fourth  hinders  the  intoxication  or  weakens  and 
reduces  it  to  a  low  degree  of  power. 

For  the  prevention  of  tlie  entrance  of  patlios:enic  bacteria  into  tlie 
tissues,  the  latter  are  provided  with  those  peculiar  powers  which,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  are  also  competent  to  hinder  the  entrance 
of  dust ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  protective  epithe- 
lial coverings  and  the  mucus  play  a  very  important  part.  In  the  re- 
spiratory Iract  the  movements  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  furnish  efficient 
protection,  while  in  the  stomach  the  gastric  juices  are  poisowus  to  many 
pathogenic  bacteria.  It  is  certain  that  many  bacteria  are  not  able  to 
penetrate  the  unwounded  external  skin  or  the  unwounded  mucous  mem- 
brane without  some  assistance  favoring  colonization  and  reproduction, 
and  that  the  stomach  secretions  not  infrequently  destroy  the  activity  of 
the  bacteria  (pneumococci,  cholera-spirilla)  or  even  kill  them. 

It  appears,  also,  not  only  that  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  mucous 
membranes  can  envelop  the  bacteria  in  its  substance,  and  in  this  way 
hinder  their  entrance  into  the  tissues,  but  that,  what  is  more  important, 
the  mucus  acts  upon  the  bacteria  with  harmful  effect,  either  through  a 
substance  which  it  contains  that  is  injurious  to  them,  or  by  producing 
a  culture-medium  unfavorable  to  their  growth.  It  happens  thus,  for 
instance,  according  to  Sanarelli  and  Dittrich,  that  pus-cocci,  cholera- 
spirilla,  and  pneumococci  gradually  lose  their  virulence  in  the  mucus 
of  the  mouth  and  die,  while  diphtheria-bacilli,  as  it  appears,  are  not 
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injured  by  the  mucus.     There  are  also  many  kinds  of  bacteria  which 
soon  die  in  the  secretions  of  the  vagina  and  uterus. 

Many  pathogenic  organisms,  therefore,  may  obtain  a  foothold  upon 
the  skin  or  upon  some  accessible  mucous  membrane,  or  may  enter  the 
lungs ;  but  comparatively  few  among  them  produce  an  infection.  Inves- 
tigation has  shown  repeatedly  that  in  healthy  individuals  there  are  found 
in  the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  in  the  mouth  not  only  harmless  bac- 
teria— i.e.,  those  which  cannot  reproduce  themselves  in  the  human 
tissues— but  also  those  which  can  undoubtedly  cause  disease,  as,  for 
instance,  cocci  which  produce  pus,  or  those  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing croupous  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  From  tiiese  facts  we  are 
warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  bacteria  which  are  found 
upon  the  mucous  membranes,  and  have  perhaps  multiplied  at  these  spots, 
often  die  and  are  carried  away  without  having  produced  infection.  This 
is  probably  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  above-named  cocci  and  the 
tubercle-bacilli;  and  to  this  number  should  also  be  added  the  spirilla  of 
cholera,  which  suffer  when  in  contact  with  the  acid  secretions  of  tiie  stom- 
ach. Finally,  we  may  also  assume  that  many  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria 
that  are  inhaled  into  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  do  not  reach  the  reproduc- 
tive stage,  but  die. 

If  a  wound  exists  at  any  point  the  granulations  which  form  upon  its 
surfaces  afford  a  comparatively  safe  protection  against  infections,  for 
the  tissue-juices  which  escax)e  from  these  granulations  and  pass  through 
their  substance,  weaken  the  virulence  of,  or  entirely  destroy,  many  varie- 
ties of  bacteria. 

If  the  bacteria  have  succeeded  in  effecting:  a  lods:inent  at  some 
spot,  and  have  begun  to  multiply,— it  matters  not  whether  they  effected 
a  passage  through  the  epithelial  stratum  without  aid  from  some  outside 
source  (as  in  the  case  of  typhoid-bacilli  and  cholera-spirilla),  or  whether 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  connective-tissue  layer  by  way  of  some 
small  wound  (as  in  the  case  of  tetanus-bacilli,  pus-cocci,  the  cocci  of 
erysipelas,  and  tubercle-bacilli), — and  if  their  further  progress  is  char- 
acterized partly  by  local  tissue-destruction  and  partly  by  a  poisoning  of 
the  juices  of  the  body,  there  may  be  brought  into  action,  on  the  part 
of  the  general  organism,  certain  counter-inifluences  tvliich  either  restrain 
thefurthermuUipKcation  of  the  bacteria,  oriveaken  or  perhaps  even  neu- 
tralize completely  the  poisons  produced  by  theni.  The  nrst-mentioned  in- 
hibitory influence  must  natiirally  be  situated  in  the  local  surroundings, 
and  depends  either  upon  the  vital  action  of  the  tissues  or  upon  the  action 
of  ceiiain  chemical  substances. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  colonies  of  bacteria  produce  local" 
tissue-degenerations,  Inflammation,  and  proliferation  of  tissue — all  of 
which  are  processes  in  which  the  amount  and  the  composition  of  the 
fluid  which  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  in  the  locidity  imdergo  a 
change;  and  similarly  the  cells  of  the  locality  also  become  altered.  In- 
asmuch as,  in  some  of  these  cases,  it  is  noticed  that  in  the  course  of  the 
processes  just  enumerated  the  bacteria  die,  and  that  upon  their  death 
the  infection  often  ceases,  we  may  safely  draw  the  inference  that  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  bacteria  is  confined  to  the  locality  involved. 

The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  bacteria  and  their  destruction, 
in  the  spots  where  they  are  gathered  together  in  colonies,  have  been 
ascribed  by  many  authors  to  the  activity  of  cells  which  have  collected  at 
the  point  of  infection ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  acknowledged 
that  the  process  termed  phagocj^osis — i.e.,  the  taking  up  of  the  bao- 
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teria  by  the  cells  into  their  sabetanoe— plays  a  decisive  part  in  this 
work.  According  to  Metschnikoff  and  others,  the  amceboia  cells  of  the 
body  carry  on  a  war  against  the  foreign  invaders,  and  endeavor  to  over- 
power and  destroy  them.  Such  a  manner,  however,  of  characterizing 
tiie  phenomena  of  phagocvtosis  amounts  simply  to  a  poetical  way  oi 
expressing  one  s  sell,  and  Joes  not  do  justice  to  the  essential  facts.  Its 
fanltiness  consists  in  their  attributing  consciousness  and  will-power  to 
the  amoeboid  cells  of  the  body — i.e.,  to  the  leucocytes  and  the  multi- 
plying connective-tissue  cells.  These  attributes,  it  is  manifest,  could 
not  x>o6sibly  belong  to  these  cells.  Scientifically  considered,  the  gath- 
ering together  of  the  cells  at  the  point  involved  in  the  disease,  ana  the 
sub^quent  phagocytosis,  are  simply  an  expression  of  certain  forces 
which  are  natural  to  the  amoeboid  cells.  The  latter,  therefore,  in  obe- 
dience to  these  laws  of  their  nature,  perform  certain  definite  movements 
when  they  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
even  thennal  irritants.  We  know,  from  numerous  investigations  made 
by  Buclmer,  Gabritschewsky,  Leber,  Massar,  and  Bordet,  that  the  mo- 
tile cells  of  the  body  can,  by  means  of  soluble  chemical  substances  in 
certain  concentrations  of  solution,  be  attracted  or  driven  away,  and  some- 
times injured  (see  the  chapter  on  Inflammation),  and,  further,  that  the 
contact  with  hard  bodies  can  stimulate  them  into  pushing  out  proto- 
plasmic prolongations. 

These  phenomena  are  known  as  nes^tive  and  positive  chemotro- 
plsmus  or  chemotaxis,  and  as  tactile  irritability.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  bacteria  multiplying  within  the  tissues  act  upon  the  amoeboid 
cells  tiirough  a  chemical  substance  which  they  produce,  sometimes  re- 
pelling and  injuring,  sometimes  attracting,  and  in  the  latter  case  afford- 
ing conditions  which  are  favorable  to  phagocytosis.  This  supposition 
is  also  in  harmony  with  the  actual  behavior  of  the  cells  in  the  different 
local  infections,  since  in  one  case  the  bacteria  are  quickly  taken  up  by 
the  cells,  while  in  another  they  are  left  undisturbed. 

If  one  considers  phagocytosis  of  the  cells,  in  the  infections,  in  the 
light  of  a  process  natural  to  the  life  of  the  cell,  one  can  then  classify  it 
only  as  a  specific  process  destined  to  facilitate  the  taking  up  of  nourishing 
material ;  and  this  interpretation  wotdd  have  to  suffer  only  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  is  when  certain  microparasites,  themselves  possessing 
amoeboid  motion,  penetrate  by  their  own  movements  into  the  cells. 

The  result  of  the  devouring  of  bacteria  by  cells  depends  sometimes 
on  the  activity  of  the  devouring  cells,  sometimes  on  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  microparasite,  and  can  either  result  in  the  death  aud  disso- 
lution of  the  parasite  or  in  the  death  of  the  cell ;  sometimes,  also,  the 
bacteria  live  quietly  in  the  cells,  thus  furnishing  an  example  of  a  sym- 
biosis of  the  ceUs  with  the  parasites.  In  the  first  case  the  phagocytosis 
may  prove  to  be  a  curative  i)roce8s,  in  that  it  hinders  the  multiplication 
and  spread  of  the  bacteria.  In  the  second  and  third  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  phenomena  are  useless  for  inhibiting  the  further  dissemina- 
tion of  the  parasites ;  in  fact,  there  are  cases  (leprosy,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  also,  tuberculosis)  in  which  the  parasites,  finding  therein  a  proper 
culture-medium,  increase  within  the  cells  and  finally  destroy  them.  If 
these  infected  cells  remain  intact  for  a  certain  length  of  time  they  nmy 
wander  into  other  regions  and  in  this  way  effect  a  metastasis. 

Phagocjftosis  acts  as  a  protective  agent  only  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases f  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  phagocytes  in  certain  infections 
can  take  up  not  only  dead  or  dying,  but  also  living  bacteria  not  yet  in- 
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jured  by  other  agents,  and  can  cause  their  death.  If  a  large  number  of 
cells  collect  in  the  infected  tissues,  they  may  on  this  account,  by  fill- 
ing completely  the  lymphatics,  produce  a  certain  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  spread  of  the  bacteria;  but  the  protection  thus  afforded  is 
frequently  insufficient. 

If  the  bacteria,  either  free  or  enclosed  in  cells,  pass  from  the  lym- 
phatics into  the  lymph-glands,  these  act  as  filters,  as  in  the  case  of 
dust,  and  retain  the  bacteria ;  still  this  protection  suffices  only  when  the 
bacteria  collected  here  are  hindered  in  their  reproduction  and  are  killed 
by  the  influence  of  their  surroundings.  The  destruction  can  be  fully 
accomplished  here,  also,  under  the  influence  of  phagocytosis;  but  this 
is  in  many  instances  possible  only  after  the  bacteria  are  weakened  or 
have  already  been  killed.  The  taking  up  of  living  bacteria  by  the  cells 
does  not  always  lead  to  their  death ;  in  fact,  it  is  frequently  followed  by 
an  intracellular  multiplication  of  the  bacteria. 

More  powerful  than  phagocytosis  for  the  inhibition  of  the  ^read  of 
bacteria  and  other  microparasites  is  the  action  of  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances found  in  solution  in  the  tissues.  Furthermore,  since  sapro- 
phytic, non-pathogenic  bacteria  injected  into  living  tissues  can  be  killed 
in  a  very  short  time,  we  must  suppose  that  there  are  in  the  tissues  sub- 
stances  which,  by  reason  of  their  chemical  powers,  are  poiso}ious  to  many 
varieties  of  bacteria  and  can  cause  their  death  rapidly.  The  same  expla- 
nation may  also  be  given  of  the  fact  (mentioned  fcy  Afanassieflf)  that 
pathogenic  bacteria  (bacilli  of  anthrax,  vibrio  of  Metschnikoff)  which 
are  transferred  to  the  granulating  surface  of  a  wound,  very  soon  begin 
to  degenerate  and  then  die.  Then,  again,  since  many  patiiogenic  bac- 
teria develop  only  locally — for  example,  the  tetanus-bacilli,  diphtheria- 
bacilli,  and  cholera-spirilla — and  after  a  certain  time  die  within  the  in- 
fected area  without  having  spread  more  widely  in  the  body,  so  is  it 
very  probable  that  the  tissues  of  the  body  contain  substances  which 
are  also  poisonous  for  many  pathogenic  forms  of  bacteria  and  prevent 
their  wider  diffusion.  The  phenomena  observed  in  local  infections  show 
also  that  these  substances  are  generated  at  times  in  increased  amounts, 
or  are  augmented  in  their  action  by  newly  produced  poisonous  sub- 
stances. It  is,  furthermore,  probable  that  the  crowding  together  of  cells, 
which  takes  place  either  in  the  infected  area  or  in  the  neighborhood, 
tends  to  increase  the  production  of  these  poisonous  substances,  and  may 
thus  impede  the  spread  of  the  bacteria ;  nevertheless  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  some  infections  the  spread  of  the  bacteria 
comes  to  a  standstill  (e.g.,  in  erysipelas)  in  certain  places  where  there 
has  been  no  crowding  together  of  cells.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  infec- 
tions the  spread  of  bacteria  in  the  body  by  metastasis  either  is  entirely 
wanting  (as  in  tetanus  and  diphtheria)  or  at  least  is  quite  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  local  infection,  and  is  followed  by  relatively  trifling 
changes  (as  happens,  for  example,  in  typhoid  fever).  Now  the  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  circumstance  that 
local  changes  in  the  tissues  have  hindered  the  spread  of  the  bacteria 
into  the  lymph-  and  blood-vessels — for  instance,  by  the  production  of 
peculiar  chemical  substances,  or  by  the  introduction  of  some  mechani- 
cal impediment  such  as  would  result  from  the  building  of  a  wall  of  cells 
— as  in  the  further  fact  that  there  are  present  in  the  lymph  and  blood  itself 
f(yrces  which  are  able  to  injure  and  icecucen  the  bacteria  that  have  been  taken 
in,  or  even  to  destroy  them. 

Some  investigators  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  hostile  action  of 
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the  blood  upon  bacteria  depends  upon  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  leu- 
cocytes, and  they  supi)ort  this  idea,  first,  by  the  fact  that  one  very  fre- 
quently can  recognize,  after  acquired  infection,  or  after  one  artificially 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  bacteria  into  the  blood,  such  a  phago- 
cytosis ;  and  also  by  the  further  fact  that  bacteria  within  the  blood — 
very  many  of  them  contained  in  cells — are  carried  out  of  the  blood-chan- 
nels and  deposited  in  diverse  organs — for  instance,  in  the  spleen,  the 
liver,  the  bone-marrow,  and  the  kidneys — in  which  they  die,  or  from 
which  they  are  excreted.  These  observations,  however,  do  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  phagocytosis  forms  in  any  way  a  protection  against 
the  spread  of  bacteria  in  the  lymph  and  blood,  since  in  those  very  cases 
in  which  the  bacteria  are  not  carried  off  in  the  blood,  the  phagocytosis 
is  absent;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  an  entrance  of  bacteria  into  the 
blood,  and  their  multiplication  within  the  vessels,  are  very  often  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  phagocytosis.  Here,  too,  phagocytosis  is  a  sec- 
ondary phenomenon,  which  occurs  when  bacteria  or  protozoa  are  pres- 
ent in  tiie  blood,  and,  like  bland  dust-particles,  are  not  able  to  hinder 
their  being  taken  up  into  the  bodies  of  the  leucocytes. 

When  bacteria  are  taken  up  by  cells  they  either  die  or  continue  to 
multiply  inside  the  cells ;  and  which  of  these  two  courses  they  will  take 
depends  upon  their  peculiarities  and  upon  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  at  the  time  when  they  are  taken  up. 

According  to  the  researches  which  have  thus  far  been  made,  the 
power  which  is  able  to  prevent  the  increase  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  re- 
sides principally  in  antibacterial  chemical  substances  which  probably 
belong  to  the  albuminoid  bodies  (Buchner),  and  accordingly  are  termed 
protective  albuminoid  bodies  or  alexins  (the  mycosozins  of  Hankin). 
The  mode  of  production  and  the  action  of  these  substances  are  not 
known,  and  can  be  spoken  of  only  hypothetically.  So  far  as  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  the  behavior  of  the  human  and  animal  organ- 
isms in  infectious  diseases,  we  may  assume  that  in  the  human  organism 
there  are  alivays  present  certain  j^rotective  chemical  substances,  and  that 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  produced  only  after  infection  lias  taken  place ; 
so  that  not  until  a  certain  stage  in  the  course  of  an  infection  has  been 
reached  is  an  inhibitory  influence  exerted  upon  the  development  of  the 
bacteria  by  antibacterial  pjoisons.  Such  an  assumption  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  many  bacteria  (typhoid-bacilli,  the  spirilla  of  cholera,  and 
pus-cocci)  possess  their  full  power  of  virulence  when  they  are  first  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  body  in  the  blood,  but  afterward  they  lose  their 
virulence  and  finally  die. 

The  protection  which  the  alexins  of  the  blood  afford  the  organism  is 
restricted  to  certain  diseases— i.e.,  to  those  infections  in  which  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  bacteria  is  confined  to  a  limited  area,  or  in  which  the 
transported  bacteria  have  lost  considerable  virulence.  On  the  contrary, 
in  many  infections  the  peculiar  action  of  the  blood  in  causing  the  bacteria 
to  undergo  degeneration  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting,  or,  when  it  is  pres- 
ent, fs  easily  overcome — as,  for  instance,  in  those  infections  in  which  the 
bad:eria  miUtiply  in  the  blood  itself  (anthrax) ,  and  also  in  those  in  which 
the  bacteria,  though  not  increasing  in  the  blood  (infections  of  tuberculosis 
and  lepra)  show  no  decrease  in  their  virulence  after  metastasis. 

The  protective  power  which  the  organism  possesses  against  the 
poisons  produced  in  the  tissues  by  bacteria  is  to  be  found  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  rapid  excretion  of  the  poisons,  by  the  kidneys,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  through  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  skin ; 
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and  the  action  of  these  organs  is  sufficient,  in  certain  cases,  to  prevent 
a  fatal  poisoning.  Besides  this,  in  certain  infections  there  is  evidently 
an  antagonistic  action  on  the  part  of  the  organism,  in  the  sense  that  cer- 
tain poisons  are  rendered  inactive  or  are  actually  destroyed  by  counter- 
poisons  or  so-called  antitoxins,  or  that  the  toxins  and  antitoxins  com- 
bine to  produce  non-poisonous  substances,  or,  finally,  that  the  products 
of  metabolism  of  the  tissues  protect  the  latter  from  the  action  of  the 
toxins.  It  is  furthermore  possible  that  by  the  spread  of  bacterial 
products  through  the  body  in  certain  concentration  the  tissues  can  be 
made  immune  against  the  same  products,  or  also  against  the  products 
of  other  bacteria  (see  §  30). 

The  antibacterial  properties  of  the  Uood  and  lymph  in  relation  to.  certain  bacteria 
have  been  established  by  the  experimental  researches  of  a  number  of  authors.  These 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  destructive  action  of  a  definite  kind  of  blood  is  ex- 
erted only  upon  certain  species  of  bacteria,  and  never  upon  all ;  and  that  this  action,  at 
the  same  time,  is  subject  to  individual  variations. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Fodor,  Petruschky,  Nuttall,  Ogata,  Buchner, 
Behring,  Nissen,  Pansini,  and  others,  the  blood  and  serum  from  dogs,  rabbits,  and  white 
rats  are  capable  of  making  the  anthrax-bacillus  powerless,  and  even  of  killing  it ;  yet 
this  action  is  a  limited  one,  so  that  after  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  anthrax- 
bacilli  into  the  blood  taken  from  the  blood-vessels,  the  bacilli  after  a  little  time  begin 
to  multiply.  Defibrinated  blood  of  dogs  and  rabbits  can  destroy  the  cholera-spirillum 
and  typhoid-fever  bacillus ;  it  is,  however,  powerless  against  various  forms  of  pus-cocci 
and  against  proteus ;  the  same  statement  is  also  true  with  regard  to  the  blood-serum. 
Human  blood  or  blood-serum  can  cause  the  death  of  typhoid-bacilli,  diphtheria-bacilli, 
and  the  bacilli  of  glanders,  but  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  bacilli  of  anthrax.  If  the 
bactericidal  properties  of  tlie  blood  are  exhausted,  then  these  bacteria  grow  luxuriantly 
in  either  blood  or  serum. 

Hankin,  Kanthack,  Denys,  Hahn,  L5wit,  and  others,  assume — on  the  strength  of  ex- 
perimental investigations — that  the  alexins  are  produced  by  the  leucocytes.  Kossel 
believes  it  to  be  possible  that  the  nucleinlc  acid  present  in  relatively  large  amounts  in 
the  leucocytes  plays  a  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  bacteria. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Bitter,  the  bactericidal  substance  found  in  organs — that, 
for  example,  which  one  can  derive  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  and  the  thymus 
gland — is  to  a  certain  extent  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  blood  and  serum, 
and  consequently  does  not  originate  entirely  in  the  blood.  It  is  certain  that  the  bacteria- 
destroying  power  of  the  blood  and  blood-serum  is  not  the  only  protective  infiuence  which 
can  resist  tlie  spread  of  an  infection  or  prevent  it  entirely,  and  can  confer  immunity. 

According  to  Emmerich  and  Tsuboi,  the  bactericidal  albuminoids  lose  their  power 
on  being  mixSi  with  alcohol  and  dried  in  vacuo  at  40'  C,  as  also  by  being  heated ;  they 
recover  it,  however,  when,  the  dried  material  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  from  0.05 
to  0.08  per  cent  of  potassium  or  sodium  at  30**  C,  and  their  activity  can  thus  be  greatly 
increased  (a  thousandfold). 

According  to  tlie  observations  of  Czaplewski,  the  anthrax-bacilli  which  have  been 
taken  up  into  the  leucocytes  degenerate  more  slowly  within  the  infected  organism  than 
do  tliose  which  are  free  in  the  blood  or  the  tissue-fluids.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  cells  protect  the  bacteria  which  are  contained  within  them 
from  the  bactericidal  substances  in  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

The  antitoxins  which  render  the  bacterial  poisons  harmless,  are  generally  first  formed 
during  the  course  of  the  infection.  Nevertheless,  the  investigations  of  Wassermann, 
Abel,  Fischl,  von  Wunschheim,  and  others  have  shown  that  they  are  also  contained  in 
the  serum  of  healthy  human  boings.  Serum  which  contains  an  antitoxin  that  is  effec- 
tive against  a  certain  toxin — as,  for  example,  against  the  toxin  of  diphtheria— may 
nevertheless  serve  as  a  medium  in  which  the  bacteria  of  this  disease  can  be  cultivated. 
The  antitoxin,  therefore,  does  not  destroy  the  bacteria. 

§  28.  The  healing  powers  of  the  human  body  are  furnished  by  tJiose 
fwictions  of  life  ivhich  are  fitted  to  compensate  for  the  derangements  and 
chanqes  produced  by  disease,  and  to  render  harmless  or  to  remove  altogether 
any  harmful  agent  that  may  still  be  present  in  the  body.  When  portions 
of  tissue  are  destroyed,  the  healing  consists  essentially  in  the  removal  of 
the  altered  and  dead  parts,  and  in  the  replacemejit  of  these  by  new  tissue. 
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If  from  any  cause  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  abnormally  low  or 
abnormally  high,  compensation  is  effected  by  a  suitable  regulation  of 
the  heat-production  and  heat-dispersion,  as  a  result  of  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  once  more  restored  to  its  normal  height.  If  a 
portion  of  tissue  is  destroyed  by  a  traumatism,  the  organism  can  repair 
the  defect  either  by  the  production  of  new  tissue  on  the  spot  (regenera- 
tion), or  by  providing  a  marked  increase  in  other  similar  tissues  (com- 
pensatory hypertrophy). 

If  poisons  have  entered  the  body  and  have  produced  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  healing  can  result-— namely, 
through  the  removal  of  the  poison  by  the  excretory  organs,  or  through 
its  being  changed  and  made  harmless  within  the  body.  At  the  same 
time  the  damaged  tissues,  under  the  influence  of  a  normal  nutrition, 
again  receive  a  normal  organization,  and  any  defects  that  may  remain 
are  in  due  time  compensated  for. 

In  infections  the  healing  processes  follow  directiy  on  the  action  of 
the  protective  forces ;  indeed,  the  action  of  the  latter  constitutes  the  first 
stage  of  the  healing  process.  Consequently  the  protective  and  the  healing 
forces  are  in  a  measure  identical.  If  the  alexins  succeed  in  hindering 
the  growth  of  the  bacteria,  and  then  if  the  weakened  bacteria  are  dis- 
solved and  destroyed  in  the  fluids  of  the  tissues  or  within  the  cells,  the 
first  step  in  the  healing  process  will  have  been  taken,  inasmuch  as  the 
causa  effidens  has  been  removed.  If  by  the  massing  together  of  cells  in 
the  infected  tissues  a  protective  wall  is  formed  against  the  spread  of  the 
bacteria,  or  if  the  latter  are  retained  in  the  lymph-glands  and  destroyed, 
then  these  phenomena  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  processes  which 
usher  in  the  healing.  In  a  similar  manner  the  removal  of  the  poisons 
or  the  bacteria  which  have  entered  the  blood,  by  way  of  the  excretory 
organs — the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  intestines — not  only  acts  as  a 
protection  against  further  localization  of  the  bacteria  and  against  in- 
creased intoxication,  but  also  makes  possible,  through  the  removal  of 
the  noxious  materials,  the  restoration  of  the  injured  tissues. 

In  many  infectious  diseases  the  healing  action  of  the  protective 
agents  already  in  the  body  (§  27)  is  supplemented  by  the  appearance 
on  tlie  scene  of  new  substances,  foreign  to  tlie  normal  organism, 
wliicli  as  bactericidal  substances,  and  as  antitoxins,  antagonize  both  the 
infection  and  the  intoxication.  These  antagonistic  poisons  are  produced 
either  by  the  cells  and  the  blood — both  of  which  have  been  altered  by  the 
infection  so  as  to  perform  other  life-processes — or  by  the  bacteria  them- 
selves ;  they  spread  through  the  body  by  way  of  the  tissue-juices,  and  thus 
form  an  impediment  to  the  further  spread  and  increase  of  the  bacteria. 

These  antagonistic  bodies  act  in  one  of  two  ways :  they  either  hinder 
the  reproduction  of  the  bacteria  and  kill  them,  or  they  alter  and  render 
harmless  the  bacterial  poisons,  or  they  combine  with  them  to  produce 
an  inactive,  non-poisonous  substance.  It  is  also  possible  (cf.  §  30)  that 
in  the  case  of  a  few  infections  they  render  the  tissues  to  a  certain  extent 
unsusceptible  to  the  effects  of  bacterial  poisons. 

The  cause  of  healing  in  infectious  diseases  is  most  frequently  referable  to  the  fact 
that  chemical  substances  produce  an  antagonistic  action  against  the  intoxication,  and  the 
bacteria  are  prevented  fi*om  any  further  spread  and  thus  die  out.  It  has  been  proven, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  the  bacteria  survive  and  probably  continue  to  produce  poi- 
sonous matters,  which,  however,  remain  harmless  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
antitoxins.  In  individual  cases  the  theory  appears  admissible  that  a  lack  of  proper 
nutritive  material  produces  the  death  of  bacteria ;  this  being  true,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  localized  areas  of  infection  (tuberculosis),  in  which  bacteria  remain  for  a  long  while 
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enclosed  in  tissue  which  is  dead  and  which,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  is  undergoing  altera- 
tion, and  from  which,  consequently,  they  are  unable  to  escape  and  find  a  new  source  of 
food. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  R.  Pfeiffer,  which  have  been  verified  by  Soberu- 
heim,  Dimbar,  Loeffler,  and  others,  the  blood-serum  taken  from  animals  which  have 
been  rendered  immune  as  regards  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  or  the  spirilla  of  cholera, 
and  that  taken  from  human  beings  who  are  either  ill  with  or  are  convalescing  from 
either  typhoid  fever  or  cholera,  contains,  besides  certain  antitoxins,  a  specific  bactericidal 
substance  {lysogenous  substance  of  C.  Fraenkel)  which  possesses  this  characteristic,  viz., 
that  when  some  of  it  is  added  to  a  virulent  culture  of  the  organisms  belonging  to  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  diseases,  this  culture  becomes  so  modified  in  its  composition 
that  the  bacteria,  after  being  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  experimental  ani- 
mals, rapidly  break  up  into  minute  globules  and  become  dissolved. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Gruber,  Durham,  Pfeiffer,  Kolle,  Sobernheim, 
Widal,  and  C.  Fraenkel,  the  blood-serum  obtained  from  persons  who  are  actually  ill  with 
typhoid  fever  or  with  cholera,  or  who  are  convalescing  from  one  or  the  otlier  of  these 
diseases,  or  who  have  even  entirely  recovered  from  such  illness,  exerta  a  damaging  in- 
fluence upon  the  bacilli  of  the  corresponding  disease ;  tliis  influence  being  of  such  a 
nature  that  in  bouillon  cultures  the  bacteria  cease  to  make  their  ordinary  movements, 
roll  themselves  together  in  clumps,  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  then  undergo 
disintegration.  When  the  serum  is  added  to  a  hanging  drop  of  bouillon  culture  it  causes 
the  vibriones  which  were  previously  in  active  motion  at  once  to  become  motionless 
and  to  collect  together  in  little  heaps.  Gruber  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  phenomenon 
is  to  be  explainetl  by  the  swelling  up  and  bursting  of  the  membranous  coverings  of  the 
bacteria,  and  he  assumes  that  this  change  at  once  renders  it  possible  for  the  alexins  to 
destroy  whatever  bacteria  may  be  present  in  the  body.  In  harmony  with  this  view  he 
applies  the  name  aggliUinins  to  the  active  substances  or  elements  contained  in  the  serum, 
and  he  believes  that  he  is  warranted  in  attributing  to  them  the  chief  agency  in  bring- 
ing about  a  cure  of  the  infectious  diseases  and  in  establishing  the  condition  of  immunity 
in  respect  to  the  same.  Pfeiffer,  on  tlie  other  hand,  denies  that  any  such  swelling  of 
the  cell-membrane  takes  place,  and  attributes  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  refen-ed 
to  above  to  arrested  development.  To  the  active  substances,  the  nature  of  which  is 
wholly  unknown,  he  gives  the  name  parcUysins.  After  Gruber  had  demonstrated  the 
peculiar  powers  possessed  by  the  blood-serum  of  typhoid-fever  patients,  Widal 
{Semaine  m^dicale,  Paris,  1896)  made  the  proposition  to  utilize  this  action  of  blood-serum 
upon  tlie  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  (or  upon  the  spirilla  of  cholera)  as  an  auxiliary  method 
of  establishing  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  during  the  actual  progress  of  this  disease 
(or  of  cholera).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  investigations  of  C.  Fraenkel,  Du  Mesnil,  and 
others  have  since  shown  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  tliis  action  of  the  blood-serum 
upon  cultures  of  typhoid  bacilli,  to  determine — both  during  the  course  of  the  attack  and 
for  a  long  time  ^even  several  months)  afterward — whether  tlie  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever 
has  been  correctly  made. 

Metschnikoff,  Bordet,  and  others  maintain  that  the  recovery  from  any  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  and  the  acquisition  of  the  condition  of  immunity  (compare  §  30)  are  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  activity  of  the  leucocytes,  which,  as  they  contend,  supply  bac- 
tericidal substances  to  the  juices  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  bacteria 
by  taking  them  up  into  their  cell-bodies.  Tbe  latter  performance,  termed  phagocytosis, 
plays  nevertheless  a  subordinate  rdle,  for  the  majority  of  the  bacteria  are  destroyed  by 
the  cells  only  after  they  have  been  damaged  or  killed  by  bactericidal  substances  furnished 
by  the  blood  and  by  the  juices  of  the  tissues.  In  many  forms  of  infection  the  bacteria 
are,  it  is  true,  taken  up  into  the  cells,  but  they  do  not  perish  within  tlie  cell-lxxiies. 
Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  find,  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  a  soil  favorable 
to  their  development. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  the  fever  present  in  infectious  diseases  is  a  process 
which  favors  the  destruction  of  the  bacteria,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  individual 
cases  it  exerta  such  a  beneficial  influence.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
a  parasitic  micro-organism  that  easily  endures  a  temperature  of  from  87**  to  38"  C.  (from 
98.6"  to  100,4"  F.)  may  not  endure  one  of  from  40^  to  4V  €.  (from  104"  to  105.8"  F.),  and 
consequently  that  high  fever-temperatures  would  be  likely  to  hinder  its  powers  of  repro- 
duction. The  conclusion  must  not  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  however,  that  the  fever  is  a 
useful  phenomenon  or  one  that  always  favors  the  counter-balancing  of  one  set  of  patho- 
logical disturbances  by  another  set.  And  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  metabolism 
which  goes  on  during  the  fever  produces  upon  the  bacteria  a  deleterious  influence,  it  is 
not  permissible  to  consider  this  as  something  useful  which  should  be  credited  to  the 
fever.  One  could  only  say  that  a  portion  of  the  morbid  processes  taking  place  in  the 
course  of  an  infectious  fever  induces  the  formation  of  certain  products  of  chemical  de- 
composition which  act  in  an  antibacterial  or  an  antitoxic  manner. 
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VI.  Congenital  and  Acquired  Predisposition. — Idiosyncrasy  and  Im- 
munity.— The  Acquiring  of  Immunity.— Immunizing  Inoculations. 

§  29.  It  is  an  old  observation  that  different  individifmh  are  diversely 
disposed  toward  external  Jiarm/ul  agents.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases 
this  difference  depends  upon  the  aeneral constitution — i.e.,  upon  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  body ;  in  other  cases  there  are  local  conditions  that 
produce  these  differences  in  behavior.  Furthermore,  the  differences 
may  be  congenital  and  lasting,  or  they  may  be  acquired,  and  are  then 
often  a  transient  peculiarity  of  the  special  individual. 

If  an  individual  is  markedly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  a  certain 
disease,  this  condition  is  termed  a  predisposition  to  that  particular  dis- 
ease. If  an  individual  shows  an  especial  susceptibility  to  a  particular 
external  influence,  which  is  much -more  marked  than  the  susceptibility 
thereto  which  is  seen  in  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  so  constitutes  an 
individual  peculiarity,  it  is  termed  an  idiosyncrasy.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
an  individual  is  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  an  injurious  force,  so  that 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  do  not  appear  even  when  the  individual 
exposes  himself  to  this  particular  injurious  influence,  the  condition  is 
termed  immunity,  and,  according  to  ite  grade,  it  may  be  distinguished 
as  a  relative  or  an  absolute  immunity. 

Predisposition  has  a  great  influence  over  the  acquiring  of  infectious 
diseases,  and  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  causation  of  numerous 
other  diseases.  In  one  instance  it  is  founded  on  general  constitutional 
conditions,  in  another  on  those  which  are  simply  local ;  and  besides  it 
may  be  a  lasting  or  a  transient  phenomenon.  Mankind  has  a  strong 
predisposition  to  measles,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  typhoid 
fever,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis;*  and  consequently,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  protective  forces  against  infection  that  belong  natu- 
rally to  every  man  prove  to  be  insufficient,  an  infection  would  be  sure 
to  follow  exposure,  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  It  may 
also  be  assumed  that  the  grade  of  susceptibility  for  these  diseases  is  not 
equally  great  in  all  individuals  and  that  it  varies  in  the  same  person  at 
different  times.  Thus  in  epidemics  of  measles  certain  children  who  are 
exposed  to  infection  escape,  and  later  in  life  are  taken  ill  during  some 
subsequent  epidemic, — a  circumstance  which  in  many  cases  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  supposition  that  the  individual  was  for  the  time 
but  slightly  susceptible  to  measles.  Excessive  bodily  exertion,  as  it 
appears,  favors  the  entrance  of  an  infectious  disease  into  the  system. 
Diabetes  mellitus  predisposes  a  person  to  tuberculous  and  suppura- 
tive infections. 

For  the  acquisition  of  many  infections  a  peculiar  local  predisposition 
is  often  necessary,  which  is  gained  by  local  tissue-changes,  such  as 
wounds,  excoriations,  and  the  formation  of  ulcers.  In  such  cases,  there- 
fore, the  disease  appears  as  a  wound-infection. 

To  this  class  belong  many  forms  of  suppurations,  erysipelas,  tetanus, 
hydrophobia,  and,  in  part,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  glanders,  anthrax, 
and  other  diseases;  and  although  any  of  these  diseases  may  occasion- 
ally be  produced  by  infection  through  intact  mucous  membrane  or  skin 
or  lung  tissue,  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  traumatic  injury  or  an  ulcera- 
tion furnishes  the  required  locus  miyioris  resistentice  from  which  the 
infection  can  take  its  start.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  suppurative  inflam- 
mations produced  by  the  so-called  pus-cocci  are  mostly  diseases  which 
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originate  in  wounds,  excoriations,  or  ulcers;  and  in  the  last  case  they 
often  represent  secondary  infections,  which  follow  other  infections  that 
have  resulted  in  the  production  of  ulcers.  Furthermore,  they  are  fre- 
quently encountered  in  some  part  of  the  genital  apparatus  after  parturi- 
tion— i.e.,  in  tissues  which,  by  reason  of  the  childbirth,  are  torn  or 
crushed,  or,  through  the  rubbing  off  of  the  epithelium  and  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  connective  tissue  (as  in  the  uterus),  are  laid  open  to 
the  invasion  of  bacteria.  Similarly,  erysipelas  and  tetanus  are  diseases 
which  ordinarily  develop  from  small  wounds,  and  the  infection  called 
hydrophobia  is  almost  always  caused  by  the  bite  of  an  animal  having 
rabies.  Finally,  we  may  also  assume  that  the  virus  of  tuberculosis  or 
of  syphilis  very  often  enters  the  tissues  only  where  a  local  lesion  has 
taken  place. 

The  predisposition  to  diseases  tvUich  are  not  of  an  infectious  origin  is 
manifested  particularly  in  those  morbid  affections  which  occur  as  the 
result  of  overexertion,  as  exhaustive  condition  ;  and  also  in  those  which 
are  the  result  of  temperature  variations,  such  as  the  diseases  due  to 
chilling  of  the  body  or  to  the  effects  of  heat-stroke.  But  this  predisposi- 
tion may  also  play  a  prominent  part  in  still  other  diseases,  as,  for 
instance,  in  various  forms  of  poisoning.  Mental  labor  and  psychical 
irritations,  of  which  human  life  is  full,  can  produce  illness  in  predis- 
posed individuals — i.e.,  in  those  who  have  a  certain  weakness  or  imper- 
fect resisting  power  of  the  central  nervous  system  when  subjected  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it;  while  in  the  majority  of  men  the  same  amount 
of  work  will  do  no  harm.  It  is  well  known  that  the  functional  capacity 
for  work  of  the  muscles  is  very  different  in  different  individuals,  and 
that  consequently  many  are  easily  tired;  it  is  also  known  that  many  are 
very  susceptible  to  heat  and  cold.  Illness  and  death  from  heat-stroke 
occur  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  individuals  who  find  themselves 
situated  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances — i.e.,  in  those  who,  under 
the  conditions  named,  are  unable  to  endure  the  strain  laid  upon  them. 
By  chilling  of  the  entire  body,  or  of  certain  portions  of  it,  which  the 
majority  of  individuals  can  bear  without  receiving  harm,  many  are  made 
ill,  and  there  are  individuals  who  have  an  excessive  susceptibility  to 
influences  of  this  nature. 

The  iceakened power  of  resistance  to  outward  influences,  and  the  easy 
exhaustion  from  work,  constitute,  in  many  cases,  an  individual  peculi- 
arity of  congenital  origin — a  peculiarity  which  sometimes  appears  only 
in  childhood  and  is  then  outgrown,  and  sometimes  persists  throughout 
life.  In  other  cases  it  is  an  acquired  state,  which  shows  itself  especially 
in  convalescence  from  severe  illness,  and  gradually  disappears.  Under 
certain  conditions  it  may  prove  to  be  a  permanent  sequela  of  the  illness 
out  of  which  it  developed. 

Idiosyncrasy  in  regard  to  certain  injurious  influences  is  generally 
congenital;  at  times,  however,  it  is  an  acquired  peculiarity  of  certain 
individuals,  often  showing  itself  in  most  peculiar  ways.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  eating  of  fresh  fruit,  or  of  sugar,  or  of  salad,  produces,  in 
certain  iDdividuals,  nausea  and  vomiting.  Others  have  an  aversion  to 
eating  dishes  i)repared  from  liver  or  kidneys,  and  become  ill  if  they 
compel  themselves  to  eat  theso  foods.  Still  others  have  a  peculiar  dis- 
ease, called  urticaria,  after  eating  crawfish,  lobster,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, morels,  or  asparagus.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  itchy 
wheal-formations,  characteristic  skin-lesions,  or  abdominal  cramps  and 
vomiting.     Not  a  few  persons  are  unable  to  drink  boiled  milk  without 
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experiencing  trouble  therefrom.  Alcohol,  even  in  very  small  doses,  may 
in  certain  individuals  produce  marked  excitation,  or  even  narcosis,  or 
marked  vaso-motor  derangements.  The  drinking  of  cocoa  can  produce 
cardialgia  and  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Doses  of  morphine  or  chloroform 
that  are  borne  by  the  majority  of  men  without  injury  may  produce,  in 
certain  individuals,  severe  symptoms  or  even  death.  A  few  individuals 
manifest  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness,  on  the  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  respiratory  tract,  to  the  effects  of  the  pollen  of  certain 
grasses;  and  accordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  hay-making  time, 
through  the  inhalation  of  the  pollen  which  are  floating  everywhere  in 
the  air,  these  individuals  manifest  symptoms  of  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  nasal  passages  and  the  conjunctivae,  and  often  also  of  the  larynx, 
the  trachea,  and  tiie  bronchial  tubes.  To  these  catarrhal  symptoms, 
which  in  the  severe  cases  may  be  accompanied  by  asthma  and  fever, 
the  name  of  hay-fever  or  hay-asthma  is  given.  Washing  the  skin  with 
disinfecting  fluios^— as,  for  example,  with  sublimate  or  carbolic-acid 
solutions — in  a  strength  usually  borne  without  trouble,  may  cause  not 
only  local  derangements  of  sensation  and  inflammation,  but  also,  imder 
certain  circumstances,  an  eczema  which  spreads  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  body. 

On  what,  in  particular  cases,  the  idiosyncrasy  depends  is  not  clear. 
In  many  cases  we  may  look  upon  a  peculiar  irritability  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  In  acquired 
idiosyncrasy — with  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  taking  of  certain  foods — 
psychical  factors  may  play  a  part. 

Immunity,  like  predisposition,  is  a  peculiarity  which  plays  an  es- 
sential role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  the  term 
"  immunity  "  is  used  to  characterize  the  behavior  of  an  individual  with 
regard  to  infection.  If  a  x)erson  is  so  constitued  that  the  parasites  imder 
consideration  cannot  grow  in  his  tissues,  this  condition  is  termed  immu- 
nity, in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term;  if  the  peculiarity  of  the  individ- 
ual is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  poisons  produced  by  the  bacteria  are, 
for  him,  harmless  and  produce  no  effect,  one  speaks  of  it  as  insuscepti- 
bility to  poisons,  and  uses  this  term  also  in  cases  in  which  a  person  shows 
special  powers  of  resistance  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  other  poi- 
sons— as,  for  instance,  those  which  come  from  the  phanerogamous  plants 
or  from  animals. 

Immunity  and  insusceptibility  to  the  poisons  of  infections  and  intoxuxi- 
tions  are  partly  congenital,  partly  acquired,  and  form,  when  they  have 
existed  from  birth,  a  peculiarity  which  may  belong  to  all  men,  or  may 
be  possessed  by  only  a  few  individuals.  Man  is  immime  from  various 
infectious  diseases  that  are  common  to  domestic  animals — for  instance, 
hog-cholera,  symptomatic  anthrax,  and  hen-cholera — while  he  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  infection  of  anthrax  and  glanders.  So  far  as  tubercu- 
losis and  actinomycosis  are  concerned,  he  is  just  about  as  susceptible 
to  infection  as  are  beeves,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  There  is  an  appar- 
ent immunity  from  scarlet  fever  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  persons ; 
and  even  as  regards  measles,  small-pox,  cholera,  and  influenza  there 
exists  in  many  persons  a  relative  immunity.  At  all  events,  it  happens 
that  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  population  acquire  scarlet 
fever,  and  also  that,  in  regions  where  cholera  and  measles  appear  re- 
peatedly as  epidemics,  a  portion  of  the  population  escape — a  circum- 
stance which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  statement  that  these  persons 
did  not  happen  to  come  in  contact  with  the  infective  poison  which  is 
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necessary  for  the  production  of  the  disease,  but  must  be  ascribed  in  -psirt 
to  the  fact  that  their  bodies  were,  at  the  time  the  virus  entered,  not  re- 
ceptive, or  at  least  were  only  slightly  so,  so  that  the  natural  resistant 
I)ower  of  the  body  was  able  to  prevent  the  infection.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  determined  in  these  cases  whether  this  immunity  was  absolute 
and  general,  or  whether,  at  the  point  of  infection,  there  were  special 
local  conditions  which  caused  the  infection  to  be  suppressed.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  escape  of  an  individual  who  has  been  often 
exi>osed  to  infection  during  an  epidemic  is  no  guaranty  that  he  jw^ssesses 
a  lasting  immunity,  since  experience  has  shown  that  infection  may  take 
place  during  a  later  epidemic  or  later  on  during  the  same  epidemic. 
The  immunity  may  therefore  be  temporary  and  at  the  same  time  only 
relative ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  certain  times  a  stronger  predisposi- 
tion may  be  present. 

Concerning  naiural  immunity  from  the  effects  of  'poisons  or  natural  lack 
of  susceptibility  to  jmsoiWy  we  know  litUe  ai  the  present  time;  still,  with- 
out douot,  many  poisons  are  poisonous  only  to  certain  organisms,  and 
it  is  probable  that  mankind  is  relatively  insusceptible  to  many  poisons 
that  are  deadly  to  certain  animals.  This  is  true,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  the  toxic  proteids  and  the  organic  bases  which  are  derived 
from  bacteria  and  also  from  higher  animals  (serpents)  and  plants.  If 
one  takes  into  consideration  that  many  animals  are  slightly  or  not  at  all 
susceptible  to  poisons  which  act  powerfully  upon  the  human  body — 
that,  for  instance,  the  hedgehog  is  not  susceptible  to  the  cantharidal 
poison  and  to  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes ;  that  birds  experience  no 
bad  effects  from  atropine  and  opium,  nor  goats  from  lead  and  nicotine ; 
and,  finally,  that  dogs,  rats,  and  other  animals  used  in  experiments  show 
a  relatively  greater  resisting  power  to  bacterial  poisons  and  also  to  vege- 
table alkaloids  than  does  the  human  being — it  seems  very  probable  that 
the  converse  may  also  be  true.  From  this  it  would  be  proper  to  con- 
clude that  the  natural  insusceptibility  of  man  to  many  of  the  infectious 
diseases  of  animals  rests  upon  his  powers  to  resist  the  toxalbumins  and 
toxins  which  the  bacteria  belonging  to  these  diseases  produce. 

The  acquisition  of  relative  or  absolute  immunity  from  poisoning  by  cer- 
tain infect  Dig  germs  and  i^oisonous  substances  is  generally  produced  by 
either  a  single  infection  or  intoxication,  or  by  repeated  infections  or 
intoxications,  which  leave  behind  such  an  effect  upon  the  body  that  it 
is  no  longer  susceptible  to  the  corresponding  micro-organisms  or  poi- 
sons— in  other  words,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  made  ill  by  these  micro- 
organisms or  poisons.  Besides,  it  often  happens  that  the  fact  of  an 
individuars  having  passed  through  an  attack  of  an  infectious  disease 
confers  on  him  a  relative  or  absolute  insusceptibility  to  a  disease  which 
is  closely  related  to  it. 

The  great  importance  which  natural  predisposition  and  immunity  possess  with 
reference  to  tlie  origin  of  infections  diseases  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  coBisideration 
of  the  spread  of  plagues  among  men  and  animals,  but  much  more  by  numerous  experi- 
mental researches.  If  a  mixture  of  diverse  bacteria  is  injected  into  an  animal,  only  a 
part  of  them  develop  and  produce  tissue-changes  ;  the  others  die.  If  the  same  mixture 
is  injected  into  another  animal  of  a  different  species,  the  bacteria  which  develop  wiU 
be  of  different  varieties  from  those  which  developed  in  the  first  instance.  Further,  a 
certain  kind  of  Schizomycetes,  inoculated  into  a  certain  species  of  mouse,  produces  cer- 
tain death,  but  when  the  same  kind  is  injected  into  another  species  of  mouse  it  proves 
harmless.  Mice  are  very  susceptible  to  anthrax  ;  rats  are  nearly  immune.  The  poison 
of  the  so-called  septicsemia  of  rabbits  kills  with  absolute  certainty  rabbits  and  mice ; 
guinea-pigs  and  rats  are,  on  the  contrary,  immune,  while  sparrows  and  pigeons  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  poison.     The  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever  can  be  successfully  inoculated 
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only  in  apes.  GonorrhcBa,  syphilis,  and  leprosy  cannot  be  successfully  inoculated  into 
&ny  species  of  animals. 

Different  animals  of  the  same  species,  but  of  different  ages,  show  dissimilar  be- 
havior in  this  regard.  Young  dogs  are  easily  infected  by  anthrax  (Koch),  while  old 
ones  are  not. 

Diverse  experiments  have  shown  that,  by  suitable  action  upon  the  tissues,  an  exist- 
ing immunity  from  the  effects  of  a  certain  infection  can  be  rendered  powerless.* 

According  to  Roger,'  the  natural  immimity  of  rabbits  and  pigeons  in  respect  to  an- 
thrax can  be  overcome  by  injecting  the  non-i)athogenic  Bacillus  prodigiosua  at  the  same 
time  that  the  anthrax  is  inoculated.  The  effective  agent  in  this  procedure,  according  to 
this  author,  is  a  decomposition  product  of  the  prodigiosuslhaX  is  soluble  in  glycerin,  and 
that  produces  a  modifying  action  on  the  organism. 

According  to  Gottstein,*  guinea-pigs  may  be  made  susceptible  to  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  hen-cholera  bacilli,  in  respect  to  which  they  have  a  natural  immunity,  by 
previously  injecting  subcutaneously  substances  which  dissolve  blood-corpuscles,  as 
bydracetin  or  pyrogallol ;  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  toxic  substances  which  make 
men  or  animals  susceptible  to  infections  act  chiefly  through  their  power  of  dissolving 
the  blood-corpuscles.  According  to  Leo,*  white  mice,  which  are  immune  in  respect  to 
glanders,  may  be  made  susceptible  by  mixing  with  their  food  a  slight  amount  of  phlo- 
ridzin,  which  produces  a  toxic  diabetes. 

According  to  Canalis  and  Moipurgo,*  pigeons  may  be  made  susceptible  to  anthrax 
by  hunger.  According  to  Lode,  simple  chilling  of  Uie  body  is  capable  of  increasing 
the  susceptibility  to  infections. 


The  special  diseases  to  which  the  new-horn  frequently  succumb  (aside  from  those 
which  begin  in  intra-uterine  life)  are  dependent  partly  upon  a  pathological  weakness  of 
the  entire  organism  ^especially  in  those  bom  prematurely),  partly  upon  the  particular 
surroundings  in  which  tiiey  are  placed.  Asphyxia,  which  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
may  originate  either  from  a  weakness  of  the  body  or  from  pathological  influences  exerted 
during  delivery.  Infectious  diseases  may  be  acquired  from  infection  through  the  cord, 
or  through  the  accessible  mucous  membranes  and  the  respiratory  apparatus,  during  the 
passage  through  the  parturient  canal.  Hemorrhages  are  dependent  partly  upon  traumatic 
influences  during  birth  and  partly  upon  circulatory  disturbances  and  infections. 
Icterus  in  the  new-born  is  sometimes  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  mode  of  nutrition 
(reabsorption  of  the  bile  out  of  the  meconium) ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  the  result  of 
infection. 

Children  are,  according  to  the  observations  of  medical  men,  more  susceptible  than 
grovm  people  to  many  infections;  this  is  particularly  true,  for  instance,  with  regard  to 
whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  slight  liability  or  the  immunity  of  many  grown-up  people  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  became  immune  through  having  had  the  disease  during  childhood. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  children  are  more  exposed  to  certain  diseases — for 
instance,  tuberculosis — ^than  grown  people. 

In  advancing  years  hemorrhages,  softening  of  the  brain  and  heart,  cancerous  growths 
and  the  formation  of  gall-stones  are  especially  frequent.  Arterial  diseases,  designated 
by  the  term  arteriosclerosis,  and  also  gout,  are  seen  already  in  the  later  years  of  middle 
life.  This  predisposition  in  old  age  to  certain  diseases  depends  in  part  upon  degenerative 
processes,  associated  with  early-developed  senility  of  the  tissues ;  in  part  also  upon  the 
circumstance  that  certain  effects  which  years  bring  with  them  gradually  accumulate,  so 
that  finally  the  alterations  which  they  produce  become  so  prominent  Uiat  they  lead  to 
disturbance  of  function,  and  ultimately  to  recognizable  morbid  conditions.  In  general 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  pathological  symptoms  of  old  age  are  secondary  diseases, 
which  show  themselves  only  after  other  tissue-changes  have  reached  a  certain  degree. 
We  may  mention,  for  example,  hemorrhages  of  the  aged,  senile  gangrene,  and  softening 
of  the  brain  and  heart,  resulting  from  morbid  processes  in  the  arteries. 

The  predisposition  qf  the  sexes  to  special  diseases  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the 

*  Sirotinin,  "Die  Uebertragung  von  Typhusbacillen  auf  Versuchsthiere,"  Zeitschr. 
/.  Eyg.y  i.,  1886. 

*  **  Contribution  h  T^ude  exp^rimentale  du  charbon  symptomatique,"  Revu£  de  mid. , 
1801. 

«"  Beitrfige  zur  Lehre  von  der  Septlkamie,"  Deutsche  vied.  Wochenschr.,  1890. 
*"Beitrl^  zur  Immunitfitslehre,"  Zeitschr.  /.  Hyg.,  vii.,  1890. 
*"Ueberden  Einfluss  des  Hungers  auf  die  Empfanglichkeit  fttr  Infectionskrank- 
he'ilen,"  Fortschr.  d.  Med.,  viii. 
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peculiar  construction  and  special  functions  of  the  genital  organs ;  the  conditions  present 
in  pregnancy  and  during  the  puerperium  furnishing  a  particularly  favorable  field  for 
many  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  infections  from  wounds.  In  general  the  diverse  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  to  certain  diseases  are  explained  by  the  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween men  and  women  as  regards  their  respective  modes  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and, 
further,  by  the  differences  in  the  respective  habits  of  the  sexes. 

Differences  in  the  prediepositiona  of  different  races  are  shown  in  such  diseases  as 
malaria  and  dysentery,  to  which  negroes  are  in  general  less  liable  than  Europeans. 
The  Japanese  are  said  to  be  more  susceptible  to  beriberi  tiian  Europeans. 

§  30.  The  acquiring  of  immunity  with  respect  to  a  particular  In- 
fectious disease  is  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  lias  been  known 
for  a  long  time  past  by  clinical  observers  to  be  a  well-established  fact. 
This  fact  is  established  principallj  by  the  observation  that  the  greater 
number  of  men  are  ill  only  once  with  any  of  the  infections  such  as 
measles^  small-pox,  whooping-cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  and 
that  after  such  an  attack  they  remain  exempt  from  the  influence  of  this 
particular  disease  even  when  they  expose  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
to  the  danger  of  contracting  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  old,  and 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  gave  rise,  in  the  Orient,  to  attempts 
to  produce  in  men  immunity  against  the  natural  contagion  of  small- pox 
by  the  inoculation  of  material  from  the  pustules  of  the  disease.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Jenner  discovered  that  the  disease  called 
cowpox — i.e.,  a  milder  form  of  pox,  which  is  either  a  special  variety  of 
disease  closely  allied  to  human  small-pox,  or  a  weaker  form  of  the  latter — 
also  afforded-protection  against  the  true  small-pox.  As  a  result  of  this 
observation,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  at  first  by  Jenner 
himself,  and  after  him  by  the  practitioners  of  all  the  civilized  world, 
artificial  inoculations  of  cowpox  have  been  carried  out  upon  millions  of 
men,  and  with  the  result  that  through  these  inoculations  a  high  degree 
of  immunity  from  the  true  small-pox  has  been  secured,  so  that  at  the 
present  time,  in  countries  where  vaccination  is  practised  universally,  we 
no  longer  have  the  extraordinarily  widespread  epidemics  of  small-pox 
which  were  constantly  occurring  in  former  years,  nor  does  the  disease 
any  longer  assume  the  form  of  a  dangerous  epidemic. 

The  investigations  with  regard  to  the  causes  and  origin  of  infectious 
diseases  which  have  been  undertaken  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  which  have  covered  such  a  remarkably  wide  extent  of  pathological 
territory,  have  shown  that  the  acquisition  of  immunity  against  a  cer- 
tain infectious  disease  is  secured  by  a  person's  having  once  passed 
through  an  attack  of  that  disease,  and  that  this  mode  of  acquiring 
immunity  holds  good  for  a  number  of  infectious  diseases,  especially 
those  which  run  an  acute  course;  furthermore,  that  this  immunity  is 
sometimes  a  transitory,  sometimes  an  enduring  peculiarity  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  had  such  an  attack  of  the  disease;  and,  finally,  that 
when  a  pregnant  woman  acquires  immunity  she  may  transmit  it  to  her 
child  in  idero.  These  observations  have  also  shown  that  the  inocula- 
tion, performed  either  once  or  repeatedly,  of  attenuated  pathogenic 
bacteria — i.e.,  of  bacteria  which,  on  account  of  their  decreased  viru- 
lence, produce  a  disease  that,  in  contrast  to  the  natural  infection  with 
bacteria  of  full  virulence,  is  merely  a  trifling  afi'air,  often  confined  to 
a  circumscribed  area — can  also  bestow,  upon  the  individual  so  treated, 
immunity  with  regard  to  the  corresponding  disease.  It  has  even  been 
demonstrated  that,  for  the  production  of  insusceptibility  to  a  certain 
disease,  it  suffices  to  inject  certain  chemical  substances  produced  by 
the  bacteria  of  that  disease. 
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In  explaining  how  immunity  from  an  infectious  disease  is  acquired 
through  the  fact  of  once  having  had  the  disease,  or  by  inoculation,  we 
can  as  yet  give  only  hypotheses ;  but  it  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute  that 
the  last  few  years  have  brought  great  increase  to  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  forces  which  effect  this  immunity,  and  we  have  now  reached  a 
XX)int  where  we  at  least  know  in  what  direction  further  researches  should 
be  made. 

After  Pasteur  had,  in  1880,  by  experimentation  proved  that  chickens 
could  be  made  insusceptible  to  chicken-cholera  by  inoculation  with 
attenuated  chicken-cholera  poison,  and  after  it  had  been  established  by 
the  repeated  researches  of  various  authors  that  similar  results  could  be 
obtained  with  anthrax,  symptomatic  anthrax,  and  hog-cholera,  they  be- 
lieved they  could  explain  acquired  immunity  by  saying  that,  through 
either  the  inoculation  or  the  first  overcoming  of  the  particular  infec- 
tious disease,  the  food-material  in  the  body  had  been  destroyed  (Pas- 
teur, Klebs),  and  consequently  that  the  bacteria  which  entered  the  body 
later  were  unable  to  find  food  for  themselves.  This  theory,  termed  the 
exhoMstive  theory,  does  not  agree  with  the  observed  facts,  and  conse- 
quently at  present  it  is  generally  no  longer  advocated.  Metschnikoff's 
view  that,  in  consequence  of  the  preventive  inoculations,  the  mesoder- 
mic  cells  become  accustomed  to  the  inroads  made  upon  their  substance 
by  the  previously  uncUsturbed  virulent  bacteria,  and  that  when  the  lat- 
ter are  again  introduced  they  quickly  take  them  up  and  destroy  them, 
cannot  in  any  wise  be  considered  as  an  hypothesis  possessing  scientific 
foundations. 

According  to  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  by  investigations 
concerning  the  natural  protective  powers  of  the  body  against  infections, 
and  concerning  the  naturiil  mode  of  recovery  from  such  infections,  as 
also  by  tiie  experiments  made  with  regard  to  protective  inoculation  and 
with  regard  to  the  artificial  healing  of  infective  diseases,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  acquired  immunity  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
certain  chemical  substances  which  are  either  poisonous  to  the  particular 
variety  of  ba^cteria  under  consideration,  or  in  some  manner  or  other  render 
harmless  the  poisonous  prodxicts  formed  by  these  bacteria.  (This  is  known 
as  the  poison  theory. )  It  remains  an  unsettled  question,  however,  whether 
these  substances  are  the  product  of  the  bacteria  or  of  the  body -cells; 
further,  whether  the  abolition  of  the  poisonous  action  of  the  bacterial 
toxalbumins  and  toxins  results  from  their  destructive  decomposition,  or 
from  the  formation  of  some  harmless  combination  of  these  substances, 
or  from  an  immunizing  of  the  cells  with  respect  to  these  particular 
poisons. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  question  by  the  past  experiences  in 
regard  to  the  different  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  not  only 
in  experimental  animals,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  human  being, 
immunity  as  regards  certain  infectious  diseases.  Some  further  light  is 
also  obtsoned  from  experiments  concerning  the  artificial  healing  of  infec- 
tions which  have  already  become  manifest.  As  heretofore  stated,  it  is 
possible  in  animals  to  produce,  in  agreement  with  the  results  obtained 
by  Jenner's  cowi)ox  inoculation,  an  immunity  through  the  inoculation 
of  attenuated  specific  disease-germs.  This  has  been  accomplished, 
for  instance,  in  anthrax,  in  symptomatic  anthrax,  in  chicken-cholera,  in 
diphtheria,  and  in  swine-plague. 

The  weakening  of  the  virulence  of  bacteria  is  produced  either  by  the 
action  of  high  temperatures  or  by  that  of  chemical  agents,  or  by  the  air 
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only ;  farther,  it  is  also  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  certain  animals 
with  the  bacteria,  and  by  long-continued  cultivation  of  them  on  artificial 
media.  Inoculation  is  generally  carried  out  by  injecting  first  markedly 
attenuated,  then  less  attenuated,  and  finally  fully  virulent  bacteria,  along 
witti  their  products,  beneath  the  skin. 

.  According  to  the  investigations  of  numerous  authors,  immunity  may 
be  produced  by  the  injection  of  sterilized  cultures  in  which  the  con- 
tained bacteria  are  dead.  The  diseases  which  may  be  warded  off  in 
this  manner  are  the  following :  American  hog-cholera,  symptomatic  an- 
thrax in  cattle,  diphtheria,  the  infectious  disease  produced  in  rabbits  by 
the  injection  of  the  BaciUm  pyocyaneuSy  and  the  infection  produced  in 
guinea-pigs  experimentally  by  cholera-spirilla.  Probably  the  immuniz- 
ing substances  are  contained  in  the  cell-substance  of  the  bacteria  (Briber, 
Kitasato,  Wassermann). 

A  third  form  of  artificial  immunizing,  which  Baynaud  tried  as  early 
as  in  1877,  but  which  was  first  securely  established  by  Behring  in  1890, 
can  be  produced  by  the  injection,  into  an  experimental  animal  or  even 
into  man,  of  blood-serum  taken  ifrom  animals  which  were  previously 
susceptible,  but  which  have  been  artificially  rendered  immune  by 
means  of  inoculations.  The  most  extensive  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  successful  experiments  thus  far  made  have  related  to  tetanus  and 
diphtheria — that  is,  to  diseases  in  which  the  most  striking  feature  is  an 
intoxication  by  means  of  toxalbumins.  Besides  these,  reports  have  been 
published  of  successful  exx)eriment8  with  the  blood-serum  of  immunized 
animals  in  cholera,  swine-plague,  anthrax,  typhoid  fever,  and  the  plague. 

The  specific  protection  which  the  blood-serum  affords  can  be  secured 
not  only  by  injections  which  are  made  before  infection  takes  place,  but 
also  by  injections  which  are  made  after  infection  has  already  occurred; 
thus  justifying  us  in  speaking  of  the  serum  not  only  as  a  protective,  but 
also  as  a  healing  serum.  Further  experience  has  also  shown  that  both 
for  the  prevention  and  for  the  cure  of  a  particular  infection  a  caiain 
amount  of  serum  is  necessary,  the  precise  amoimt  depending,  on  the  one 
hand,  upon  the  severity  of  the  infection,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the 
activity  of  the  serum  itself,  which  increases  with  the  completeness  of 
the  immunizing  of  the  original  susceptible  individual  who  furnished  the 
serum.  If  the  injection  is  not  made  until  after  the  infection  has  oc- 
curred, the  amount  of  serum  injected  must  be  greater  the  longer  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  infection  took  place. 

In  the  case  of  diphthena  the  injection  of  curative  diphtheria-serum 
has  now  been  resorted  to  in  thousands  of  cases  of  the  disease — the  se- 
vere forms  as  well  as  the  mild  ones — and  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  in  regard  to  its  beneficial  effects  upon  the  course  of  the  disease; 
these  effects  manifesting  themselves  in  the  establishment  of  a  rapid  im- 
provement of  the  patient's  general  condition  (increasing  bodily  comfort, 
diminution  in  the  fever-temperature,  and  improvement  in  the  state  of 
the  pulse)  and  also  in  the  favorable  course  pursued  by  the  local  disease. 
In  tetanus  the  curative  effects  of  the  serum  treatment  have  been  well  es- 
tablished, so  far  as  experimental  animals  (e.g.,  guinea-pigs  and  mice) 
are  concerned;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  surely  established  that  the  same 
effects  can  be  produced  in  the  human  being. 

The  blood-serum  of  immunized  animals  exerts  its  beneficial  effects, 
without  any  doubt,  through  the  presence  in  it  of  an  antitoxin,  which 
neutralizes  the  poisons  produced  by  the  bacteria.  In  the  case  of  pa- 
tients, therefore,  who  have  been  treated  with  a  certain  antitoxin— as, 
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for  instance,  with  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria — there  is  escaolished  an 
immunity  from  the  effects  of  the  corresponding  poison — that  pro- 
duced by  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  in  the  case  supposed;  and  this  immu- 
nity is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence,  in  the  circulating  blood,  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  this  antitoxin. 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  what  is  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
antitoxins,  the  presence  of  which  in  a  great  variety  of  infections  and  in- 
toxications (diphtheria,  tetanus,  pneumonia,  snake  poisons,  ricin,  abrin) 
has  been  demonstrated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  should  be 
classified  as  albuminous  bodies.  Their  effective  power  is  presumably 
that  of  destroying  the  specific  bacterial  poisons  (Behring) ;  it  is  also 
jKJSsible  that  they  simply  render  the  tissues  insusceptible  to  the  effects 
of  these  poisons  (Buchner,  Tizzoni,  and  others). 

Apart  from  the  antitoxins  the  blood-serum  of  animals  or  of  human 
beings  who  have  been  rendered  immune  may  also  contain  bacterial 
substances  which  are  capable  of  injuring  or  killing  the  bacteria  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  true  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever 
infections  (R.  Pfeiffer,  Gruber,  Durham),  and  of  the  infections  caused 
by  the  pneumococci  (Emmerich) . 

The  origin  of  the  immunizing  substance  in  the  blood  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem.  One  may  suppose  that  it  is  the  product  of  an  espe- 
cial activity  of  the  cells  of  the  infected  organism ;  yet  it  is  very  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  fact  that  these  substances  which  pro- 
duce immunity  protect  only  against  the  particular  form  of  disease  in 
whose  course  they  have  originated;  the  tetanus  antitoxin,  for  instance, 
being  active  only  against  tetanus,  and  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  only 
against  diphtheria.  It  is  better  to  explain  the  phenomena  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  antitoxins  are  substsmces  which  are  produced  by  the 
bacteria  themselves,  or  that  the  bacteria  at  least  provide  the  material 
for  the  making  of  the  antibody.  Buchner  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
antitoxins  are  specific  bacterial  cell-substances.  On  this  theory  the  im- 
munization by  means  of  healing  serum  would  be  effected  in  somewhat 
the  same  maimer  as  it  is  by  the  injection  of  sterilized  or  attenuated  bac- 
terial cultures.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  different  modes 
of  immunizing  may  then  be  stated  as  follows :  in  the  injection  of  attenu- 
ated cultures  (vaccine)  the  production  of  the  immunizing  substance 
occurs  partly  in  the  cultures,  partly  in  the  person  inoculated;  in  the 
injection  of  sterilized  cultures  it  takes  place  only  in  the  cultures ;  and, 
finally,  in  injections  of  the  so-called  hetding  serum  it  takes  place  in  the 
animal  from  which  the  serum  is  obtained. 

If  the  organism  itself  produces  the  immunizing  substance,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  this  as  active  immimizatioiK  On  the  other  hand,  if 
already  prepared  immunizing  substances  are  introduced  into  the  organ- 
ism from  without,  the  term  jxissive  immunization  is  employed. 

For  the  foundation  researches  In  regard  to  attenuated  inoculation  cultures  grown 
in  culture-media  outside  the  body  we  must  thank  Pasteur,  who,  in  the  year  1880,  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  by  the  inoculation  of  cultures  of  chicken-cholera  bacilli,  which  had 
become  attenuated  by  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  the  air,  chickens  could  be  made  in- 
susceptible to  this  disease. 

Since  that  time  numerous  experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  other  forms  of 
bacteria — for  example,  with  attenuated  anthrax-bacilli  and  with  symptomatic  anthrax- 
bacilli.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  from  inoculations  of  cattle  against  symp- 
tomatic anthrax.  The  results  obtained  by  the  inoculation  of  anthrax  have  been  less 
successful,  a  portion  of  the  animals  dying  from  the  inoculation,  while  in  others  no  ab- 
solute immunity  was  obtained  against  a  new  anthrax  infection. 
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Sheep  and  cattle  may  be  made  insusceptible  to  anthrax^  and  most  easily  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  (Koch) :  they  are  first  inoculated  with  attenuated  bacilli  which  will  kill 
mice,  but  not  guinea-pigs ;  then  with  bacilli  which  will  kill  guinea-pigs,  but  not  strong 
rabbits. 

As  vaccine  against  symptomatic  anthrax^  bacteria  should  be  employed  which  have 
been  attenuated  by  heat  or  by  chemical  agents,  such  as  sublimate  solutions,  thymol, 
eucalyptol,  and  nitrate  of  silver;  and  by  inoculations  of  this  character  cattle  may  be 
rendered  immune.  At  the  present  time  heat  is  most  commonly  used  in  preparing  the 
vaccine  (Hess,  Kitt).  A  piece  of  infected  muscle  is  taken  from  an  animal  that  has  died 
of  symptomatic  anthrax,  and  chopped  into  small  bits ;  then  it  is  mixed  with  one-half  its 
weight  of  water,  and  squeezed  through  a  linen  cloth.  Finally,  the  fluid  is  again  filtered 
through  a  moistened  piece  of  linen.  This  virulent  mass  is  first  spread  upon  glass  plates 
or  flat  dishes,  and  then  transferred  to  a  dry  chamber  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at 
from  32"  to  36''  C.  (from  89.6-  to  06'F.).  When  thoroughly  dried  the  virus  may  be  scraped 
off  and  removed  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  If  one  wishes  to  produce  material  for  inocula- 
tion from  this  virulent  virus,  it  should  be  triturated  with  double  its  weight  of  water, 
and  this  fluid  is  then  to  be  steamed  in  a  thermostat.  By  raising  the  temperature  to  lOO"* 
C.  (212^  F.)  during  six  hours,  one  gets  a  weak  immunizing  material ;  by  the  action  of 
a  temperature  of  85^  C.  (185''  F.)  for  six  hours,  a  more  active  preparation  is  produced. 
For  immimizing  an  ox  or  a  cow,  about  0.6  gm.  of  a  thin  watery  solution  of  the  weak 
vaccine  should  be  injected,  preferably  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  near  the  ani- 
mars  tail ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  the  stronger  solution  should 
be  injected  in  a  similar  manner. 

Hogs,  according  to  Pasteur,  may  be  made  insusceptible  to  inoculation  with  virulent 
hog-cholera  bacilli  by  the  employment,  as  vaccine  material,  of  bacilli  which  have  become 
attenuated  through  a  series  of  inoculations  of  rabbits.  According  to  Emmerich,  rab- 
bits may  be  made  insusceptible  to  swine-erysipelas  bacilli  by  the  injection,  into  the  veins 
of  the  ear,  of  small  amounts  of  virulent  bacilli-cultm'es  diluted  fiftyfold  with  water. 

For  animals  susceptible  to  diphtheria,  immunity  may  be  procured,  according  to 
Behring,  by  the  injection,  into  their  abdominal  cavity,  in  small  amounts  (2  c.c),  of 
cultures  of  diphtheria-bacilli  which  have  been  attenuated  by  exposing  them  tor  sixteen 
hours  to  the  action  of  iodine  trichloride  (1 :  600) ;  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks, 
by  tlie  employment  of  another  injection  containing  a  diphtlieria-culture  (0.2  c.c.)  which 
has  been  permitted  to  gi'ow  for  four  days  in  bouillon  to  which  iodine  trichloride  (1 : 6,500) 
has  been  added.  At  a  still  later  period,  cultures  of  full  strength  are  to  be  injected  in 
increasing  quantities. 

According  to  Emmerich,  i*abbits  may  be  made  completely  insusceptible  to  pneumo- 
cocci  by  injections,  first,  of  0.3  c.c.  of  a  strongly  virulent  bouillon-culture  diluted  in 
the  proportion  of  1 : 6,000,  and  afterward  of  bouillon-cultures  of  full  virulence. 

Protective  inoculations  against  rabies  are  resorted  to  only  after  the  individual  has 
actually  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  and  the  practice  is  employed  chiefly  in  France 
(at  tlie  Pasteur  Institute),  in  Russia,  and  in  Italy.  For  inoculation  piUT)oses  it  is 
customary  to  employ  the  spinal  cord  (desiccated  in  dry  air  at  a  temperature  varying 
from  23^  to  25"  C. — from  73.4"  to  17"  F.)  of  rabbits  in  whom  the  disease  has  been  created 
artificially.  By  means  of  this  drying  process,  continued  for  a  period  of  about  fifteen 
days,  the  cord  gradually  loses  its  poisonous  character.  According  to  Protopopofif,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  drj'ing  as  it  is  the  heat  which  diminishes  the  virulence  of  the  poison. 
From  this  piece  of  spinal  cord,  possessing  diminished  poisonous  properties,  smaD  hits 
are  taken  and  rubbed  up  in  sterilized  chicken-broth.  Some  of  this  mixture  is  then  in- 
jected beneath  the  skin  of  the  jierson  who  has  b<»en  bitten ;  only  a  very  weak  mixtm*e 
being  employed  at  first,  but  afterward  the  strength  being  gradually  increased.  It  is 
Pasteur's  opinion  that  the  spinal  cord,  under  the  conditions  we  are  now  considering, 
contains  partly  microbes  and  partly  a  specific  poison  which  they  have  produced ;  and 
that  this  poison,  if  it  becomes  distributed  throughout  the  body  more  rapidly  than  are 
the  microbes,  will  confer  on  the  organism  immunity  from  the  effects  of  a  subsequent  In- 
vasion of  these  microbes,  and  especially  will  protect  the  nervous  system.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary,  if  we  wish  to  secure  the  desired  degree  of  immunity,  to  introduce  into 
tlie  system  as  large  quantities  as  possible  of  the  chemical  poison.  The  published  reports 
of  the  institutes  in  which  the  Pasteur  protective  inoculations  against  rabies  are  made 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  these  inoculations  do  actually  prove  effective  in  warding  off 
an  outbreak  of  rabies. 

According  to  the  ob8er\ations  of  Chauveau  and  others,  it  Is  possible,  in  making 
protective  inoculations,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  injecting  virulent  bacteria  in  very  small 
quantities,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  not  be  injurious  to  life.  In  symptomatic 
anthi-ax,  for  example,  this  result  may  be  obtained,  in  oxen  or  cows,  by  injecting  very 
small  quantities  of  the  fluid  into  the  extremity  of  the  animars  tail;  these  injections 
not  causing  a  fatal  illness,  but  merely  some  local  disturbance. 
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According  to  Afanassieff  it  is  possible  to  render  animals  immune  by  inoculating  the 
granulating  surface  of  a  wound  with  virulent  cultures. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Schuetz,  cattle  may  be  rendered  insusceptible  to  con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia  by  injections  of  the  tissue-juices  obtained  from  the  lung  of  an 
animal  suffering  from  the  disease,  provided  the  injections  be  made  into  the  tail.  There 
is  produced  by  this  means  a  localized  inflammation,  or  one,  at  least,  that  is  confined  to 
the  tail ;  and  after  it  has  quieted  down,  the  animal  will  be  found  to  be  insusceptible 
both  to  the  natural  infection  and  to  an  infection  of  artificial  origin. 

So  far  as  cholera  is  concerned,  both  animals  and  men  may  be  rendered  immune  (ac- 
cording to  Haffkine,  Pfeiffer,  Kolle,  Voges,  and  others)  by  injecting  into  the  body  steri- 
lized and  weakened  cultures  of  cholera  spirilla,  and  the  immimity  thus  obtained  (and 
which  lasts  for  only  a  short  time)  is  due  to  the  formation,  within  the  blood,  of  specific 
bactericidal  antitoxic  bodies  (compare  Voges :  "  Die  Choleraimmunitftt,"  C.  /.  Bakt.^  xx., 
1896  [Lit.]).  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  possess  any  specific  remedy  by  means  of 
which  we  may  save  the  life  of  an  animal  or  a  man  that  may  happen  to  be  infected  with 
cholera. 

Immunity  from  the  danger  of  being  infected  with  typhoid  feoer  may  be  seemed  (in  the 
case  of  a  human  being)  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  sterilized  cultures  of  typhoid 
bacilli  (Pfeiffer,  Kolle),  and  the  establishment  of  this  immunity  may  be  recognized  by 
the  fact  that  the  blood-serum  of  the  person  who  has  thus  been  inoculated  will  be  foimd, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  to  contain  bajctericidal  substances.  The  immunization  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  cases  of  persons  who  were  already  recognizably  ill  with 
tjrphoid  fever  have  thus  far,  according  to  Brieger,  Wassermann,  and  C.  Fraenkel,  given 
rather  unsatisfactory  results. 

According  to  the  accounts  published  by  Koch  (British  Medical  Journal^  1807  ;  Deut. 
med.  Woch.,  1897,  No.  16;  CentraVbL  f.  Bakt.,  xxi.,  p.  626),  who,  during  the  winter  of 
1896-97,  carried  on  investigations  into  the  cattle  plague  in  Cape  Colony,  it  is  possible  to 
immunize  cows  and  oxen  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  10  c.c.  of  the  bile  taken  from 
cattle  that  have  died  of  this  disease ;  and,  furthermore,  the  condition  of  immunity 
becomes  established  (according  to  the  same  authority)  not  later  than  on  the  tenth  day. 

During  the  year  1890  Kocli  made  the  discovery  that  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  con- 
tain a  toxin — tuherculin — which,  when  injected  into  the  tissues  of  a  person  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  produces  feverish  elevations  of  temperature,  and  to  some  extent  also 
local  inflammations  in  the  neighborhood  of  foci  of  tuberculous  disease.  For  a  certain 
length  of  time  after  this  discovery  had  been  made,  the  hope  was  entertained  that  in  this 
tuberculin  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  had  been  found ;  but  the  trials  made 
with  it  upon  human  beings  and  animals  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  indeed  competent, 
after  repeated  injections  had  been  made,'  to  establish  an  immunity  from  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  tuberculin,  but  that  it  was  impotent  to  arrest  the  multiplication  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  and  also  to  prevent  the  disease  from  advancing;  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  local  inflammations  belonging  to  the  disease  were  affected  favorably  by  it  only  under 
certain  special  conditions,  while  in  many  instances  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon 
these  inflammations  was  distinctly  unfavorable  (the  tubercle  bacilli  being  thereby  more 
widely  disseminated  throughout  the  body).  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  Koch's 
discovery  has  proved  to  be  one  of  great  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  possesses  some 
practical  value  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  certain  cases,  for 
the  injection  of  tuberculin,  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  individual,  gives  rise  to  no  fever ; 
and  besides,  these  inoculations  are  now  used  very  widely  for  diagnostic  purposes  among 
the  domestic  animals.  Then,  m  the  next  place,  the  reports  published  by  Koch  have 
stimulated  others  to  make  further  investigations  into  the  question  of  securing  immunity 
by  injecting  the  toxins  of  different  bacteria ;  and  in  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
we  havfi  discovered  antitoxins  for  diphtheria,  tetanus,  cholera,  and  typhoid  fever. 

Maragliano,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  made  attempts,  by  inoculating  experi- 
mental animals  (donkey,  dog,  horse)  with  the  toxins  derived  from  cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  to  secure  a  serum  that  will  cure  tuberculosis.  The  observations  thus  far  made, 
however,  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  serum  possesses  the  power  to  cure  that 
disease  in  the  human  being.  Koch,  according  to  a  communication  which  he  published 
recently  ("Ueber  neue  Tuberculinpraparate,"  Deutsche  med.  Woch.,  1897,  No.  14),  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  from  highly  virulent  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli,  a  substance  which, 
as  he  claims,  is  able  to  confer  immunity  from  the  effects  of  all  the  constituent  elements 
of  these  bacilli.  In  order  to  obtain  this  substance  it  is  necessary  that  young  cultures  of 
tubercle  bacilli  should  be  dried  in  a  vacuum-exsiccator  and  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
by  trituration.  The  product  of  this  triturating  process  is  then  thoroughly  mixed  with 
distilled  water  and  placed  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  The  active  substance  is  contained 
in  the  slimy  deposit  which  forms  as  a  result  of  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  machine 
(Koch  designates  this  slimy  deposit  by  the  letters  T.  R.),  and  the  latter  must  again  be 
dried  and  triturated,  and  then  dissolved  in  water  to  which  (for  the  proper  preservation 
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of  the  material)  twenty  per  cent  of  glycerin  should  be  added.  (The  preparation  is 
manufactured  at  the  establishment  of  Meister,  Lucius,  and  BrtLuning,  in  Hochst-on-the- 
Main,  Germany.)  In  this  fluid  form  the  preparation  contains  10  mgm.  of  solid  sub- 
stance in  each  cubic  centimetre ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  diluted  by  the 
addition  of  some  physiological  salt  solution.  When  rather  large  quantities  are  in- 
jected, it  is  claimed  that  the  animals  become  immunized  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
In  treating  human  beings  who  are  actually  affected  with  tuberculosis  it  is  well  to  begin 
with  a  dose  of  -Aj^  mgm.  of  the  preparation,  and  then  to  increase  the  dose — ^the  injec- 
tions being  made  every  other  day — up  to  20  mgm.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
published  reports  thus  far  available,  the  T.  R.  preparation  does  not  appear  to  exert  a 
curative  action  upon  tuberculosis  in  the  human  being. 

The  blood-serum  treatment  of  diphtheria — i.e.,  the  employment  of  the  antitoxins  con- 
tained in  the  blood  of  animals  that  have  been  rendered  immune  as  regards  diphtheria, 
as  a  means  of  curing  that  disease  when  it  is  actually  in  progress  or  of  warding  oft  a  diph- 
theria infection — is  a  discovery  that  we  owe  to  Behring;  and  I  may  add  that  thousands 
of  observers  have  confirmed  the  favorable  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  procedure 
which  he  had  first  thoroughly  tested  by  exi)erimental  methods.  In  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria  patients  it  is  customary  to  inject  at  a  single  sitting,  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
thigh,  quite  large  quantities  (1,000  immunization  units)  of  the  serum. 

The  term  "normal  serum" — i.e.,  a  serum  having  the  value  of  a  single  immunization 
unit — is  applied  by  Behring  to  such  serum  as  will,  when  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  diph- 
theria poison  equal  to  ten  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose,  and  then  injected,  in  the 
amoimt  of  A  c.c,  into  a  guinea-pig  weighing  between  200  and  300  gm.,  surely  protect 
the  animal  from  contracting  the  disease.  Sheep  and  horses  are  the  animals  from  which 
it  is  easiest  to  obtain  the  desired  quality  of  serum.  The  preparation  is  put  up  and  sold 
in  quantities  varying  from  500  to  3,000  immunization  units. 

If  culture  filtrates  of  the  tetanus  bacilli  are  rendered  weaker  by  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain chemical  reagents  (such  as  iodine  trichloride  or  iodine  in  combination  with  potas- 
sium iodide)  it  is  (according  to  Kitasato,  Behring,  Tizzoni,  and  Buchner)  a  possible 
thing,  by  repeatedly  injecting  such  a  filtrate,  of  increasing  virulence,  to  establish  in 
animals  a  condition  of  immunity  as  regards  tetanus ;  and,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ities, the  blood  of  these  immunized  animals  contains  an  antitoxin  which  can  surely  protect 
experimental  animals  from  an  infection  with  tetanus.  The  treatment  of  human  beings 
who  are  actually  suffering  from  this  disease  has  thus  far  not  produced  very  satisfactory 
results ;  presumably  because  the  curative  inoculations  can  be  instituted  only  at  a  com- 
paratively advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

So  far  as  the  bubonic  plague  is  concerned,  animals  and  human  beings  that  are  siis- 
ceptible  may  be  rendered  immune  by  injections  of  sterilized  cultures  of  the  plague 
bacilli ;  and  it  appears,  furthermore,  that  in  the  blood-serum  of  immunized  animals  (the 
horse,  for  example)  there  are  present  antitoxins  which  render  it  possible  to  utilize  the 
serum  both  for  immunization  and  for  curative  purposes. 

Calmette  claims  that  by  means  of  inoculations  of  very  small  doses  of  snake-poisoiij 
continued  throughout  a  considerable  period  of  time,  animals  may  be  rendered  immune 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  this  poison,  and  that  when  this  has  been  accomplished  the 
blood-serum  of  these  animals  will  also  be  found  to  possess  antitoxic  virtues  (as  regards 
the  same  poison) ;  from  which  latter  circumstance  it  may  rightly  be  inferred  that  the 
serum  may  also  be  employed  for  curative  purposes.  In  Brazil,  Mexico,  Africa,  and 
some  other  places,  various  methods  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  persons 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  a  snake-bite,  or  for  that  of  curing  them  after  they  have  been 
bitten  ;  and  in  all  of  these  the  snake-poison  itself  is  used  for  tJie  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes.  Among  these  methods  may  be  mentioned  that  of  drinking  some  of  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  poison-glands,  or  that  of  rubbing  some  of  the  poison  in  a  diluted  state 
into  small  wounds  made  in  the  skin,  etc.  (Brenning). 

According  to  the  researches  of  Ehrlich,  mice  may  be  made  immune  against  rtctn, 
to  which  they  are  most  susceptible,  by  mixing  very  small  doses  of  it  with  their  food, 
and  then  afterward  injecting  additional  small  doses  beneath  the  skin.  The  appearance 
of  the  immunity  first  shows  itself  six  days  after  the  first  dose,  so  that  upon  this  day  the 
animal  can  withstand  a  dose  thirteen  times  as  great  as  at  the  beginning.  By  means  of 
continued  systematic  inoculations  the  animal  is  rendered  insusceptible  to  a  dose  eight- 
hundredfold  stronger.  The  immunity  is  produced  by  an  antitoxic  substance,  antirlcin^ 
which  suspends  the  action  of  the  poison. 
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VII.  The  Internal  Causes  of  Disease  and  the  Inheritance  of  Patho- 
logical Conditions. 

§  31.  Among  the  internal  causes  of  disease  must  be  mentioned, 
first,  all  those  peculiarities  which  have  their  foundation  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  individual  and  owe  their  origin  to  some  congenital  local  pre- 
disposition, and  which,  furthermore,  superinduce  diseases  independ- 
ently of  outside  influences — i.e.,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  influences 
except  such  as  our  relations  to  the  outside  (more  or  less  harmful)  world 
necessarily  bring  with  them.  When  morbid  processes  arise  in  this  man- 
ner we  speak  of  the  si>ecial  disease  or  of  the  special  malformation  thus 
arising  as  of  spontaneous  origin.  In  a  broader  sense  we  may  also  reckon 
among  the  internal  causes  of  disease  the  individual  peculiarities  which 
have  been  described  in  the  last  part  (VI.),  and  to  which  the  names 
predisposition  and  idiosyncrasy  have  been  applied;  but  we  are  justified 
in  doing  this  only  in  so  far  as  the  diseases  in  question  clearly  owe  their 
immediate  development  not  merely  to  the  action  of  some  outside  injuri- 
ous influence,  but  also  at  the  same  time  to  the  existence  of  a  predisposi- 
tion or  of  an  idiosyncrasy. 

Among  the  morbid  conditions  which  arise  from  strictly  internal 
causes — i.e.,  without  the  aid  of  specific  external  influences — and  which 
either  appear  of  themselves  or  are  brought  to  development  by  some  ex- 
ternal influence,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  different  groups,  namely, 
one  in  which  the  body  as  a  whole— the  constitution — is  involved ;  an- 
other, in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  body,  or  a  system,  shows  itself  to 
be  functionally  deranged  or  perhaps  even  pathologically  altered  in  its 
structure;  and,  finally,  a  third,  in  which  either  a  single  organ  or  even, 
perhaps,  only  a  part  of  an  organ,  manifests  these  functional  or  structural 
alterations.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  stated  that  no  sharp  divid- 
ing-line exists  between  these  groups,  for  local  pathological  alterations 
may  be  associated  with  constitutional  conditions.  Then,  again,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  very  frequently  it  is  not  only  difficult,  but 
at  times  impossible,  to  determine  what  part  internal  conditions  and  what 
part  external  exciting  causes  are  playing  in  the  production  of  a  patho- 
logical condition,  since  we  cannot  measure  the  force  of  the  external  influ- 
ence which  has  called  into  activity  the  pathological  processes. 

Among  the  constitutional  diseases  arising  from  internal  causes  are 
to  be  mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  the  development  of  dwarfs  and  the 
development  of  giants — i.e.,  disturbances  of  growth,  of  which  the  first 
is  marked  by  an  abnormal  deficiency  in  the  growth  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  of  the  skeleton  as  well  as  of  the  soft  parts;  while  the  second 
is  characterized  by  a  growth  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  individual. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  the  dwarf  and  the  giant  growths  are  de- 
X)endent  on  a  congenital  tendency ;  but  the  same  effects  can  be  produced, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  inhibition  of  growth  is  concerned,  by  harmful  influ- 
ences during  the  period  of  gestation  and  during  later  development,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  always  told  with  certainty  whether  an  abnormal  bodily 
growth  is  dependent  upon  a  congenital  tendency  or  upon  pathological 
influences  which  have  occurred  during  the  period  of  growth  (see  §  22) — 
as,  for  instance,  upon  disturbances  of  growth  due  to  disease  or  to  the 
loss  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  same  difficulties  are  encountered  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
cases  in  which  the  body  has  perhaps  attained  a  normal  development  of 
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height,  bat  manifests  a  s:eneral  feebleness — a  constitution  which  has  no 
jKJwer  to  withstand  a  great  variety  of  external  influences;  for  this  condi- 
tion may  arise  from  an  inherited  weakly  and  defective  body,  or  from 
harmful  influences  which  have  attacked  it  during  intra-  and  extra-uterine 
development;  and,  again,  a  congenitally  weak  body  and  outside  weaken- 
ing influences  may  both  have  acted  upon  the  growth  of  the  individual  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Another  constitutional  peculiarity  which  may  owe  its  origin  to  an 
inherited  special  predisposition  is  corpulence  {obesitas,  adipositas,  lipo- 
matosis universalis) — a  condition  in  which  fat  is  either  deposited  in 
excessive  quantity  only  in  tissues  which  normally  should  possess  fat, 
or  else  is  deposited  also  in  regions  which  normally  contain  no  fat,  as, 
for  instance,  under  the  endocardium  or  between  the  muscles.  In  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  this  condition  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  heap- 
ing up  of  fat  in  the  body  is  always  dependent  upon  a  disproportion  be- 
tween fat-production  (that  is,  the  supply  of  fat  to  the  parts)  and  fat-con- 
sumption; this  disproportion  showing  itself  at  one  time  in  the  form  of 
greatly  increased  fat-production,  at  another  in  that  of  an  abnormal  de- 
crease in  fat-consumption.  As  daily  observation  teaches,  the  energy 
with  which  metabolism  goes  on  in  the  body  is  very  different  in  different 
individuals,  and  changes  also  at  different  periods  of  life,  so  that  the 
same  amount  of  food  tends  at  one  time  to  fatten,  while  at  another  time 
it  shows  no  such  tendency. 

In  the  pathological  constitution  termed  obesity,  which  sometimes 
depends  on  a  congenital  predisposition,  the  energy  of  the  protoplasmic 
forces  of  destructive  metamorphosis  is  weakened,  so  that  an  abnormal 
amount  of  fat  collects  even  when  a  moderate  or  perhaps  only  a  slight 
amount  of  nutritive  material  is  supplied  to  the  tissues. 

Qout,  like  obesity,  is  also  a  constitutional  disease,  which  for  the 
most  part  is  dependent  upon  a  constitutional  inherited  tendency,  and 
consequently  depends  chiefly  on  internal  causes.  Exactly  what  is  the 
essence  of  the  disease  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  state.  One  of  its  charac- 
teristic features  is  that  a  patient  with  this  disease  is  subject  to  attacks 
in  which  deposits  of  uric  acid  are  made  in  the  tissues.  According  to 
Garrod  and  Ebstein,  acute  attacks  of  gout  are  dependent  upon  a  stagna- 
tion of  uric  acid,  which  has  its  origin  either  in  the  kidney  or  in  local 
conditions.  Pfeiffer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  a  gouty  predisposition  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  uric 
acid  is  produced  in  a  form  which  is  soluble  only  with  difficulty.  Ac- 
cording to  von  Noorden,  the  production  and  deposit  of  uric  acid  are  only 
secon(£.ry  phenomena,  which  are  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  particular 
ferment,  which  acts  only  locally  and  consequently  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  amount  and  the  behavior  of  the  uric  acid  which  is  formed  in  another 
part  of  the  body. 

Pathological  changes  which  arise  in  single  systems  and  organs 
from  internal  causes  may  manifest  themselves  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  they  involve  at  one  time  an  entire  system  or  organ,  at  another 
only  a  part  of  one. 

In  the  skeleton,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  mention  the  following 
changes  as  illustrating  what  we  have  just  stated :  abnormal  develop- 
mente,  as  regards  size,  of  single  parts — e.g.,  abnormal  smallness  of  the 
extremities  (micromelia),  or  of  the  head  also  (microcephalus),  in  con- 
trast with  the  trunk ;  or  the  abnormal  size  of  one  bone  or  of  a  group  of 
bones  (macrocephalus ;  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  length  of  the  fin- 
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gers;  great  growth  of  one  finger,  or  of  an  entire  foot,  or  of  an  extremity ; 
the  formation  of  ribs  in  the  neck,  etc.)*  Occasionally  sapemamerary 
bones  are  developed — for  instance,  bones  in  the  wrist  or  phalanges,  thus 
leading  to  the  formation  of  sapemamerary  fingers. .  There  can  also  be 
developed  atypical  formations,  sach  as  bony  growths  (exostoses,  hyper- 
ostoses), which  may  extend  over  a  larger  or  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
skeleton,  and  may  originate  either  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  some 
traumatism. 

In  the  muscular  system  are  to  be  noted  the  production  of  pathologi- 
cal bony  formations,  which  occur  either  singly  or  in  multiple  form  (my- 
ositis ossificans),  and  occasionally,  in  the  period  of  childhood,  give  rise 
to  a  progressive  stiffening  of  the  muscular  aoparatus,  by  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  muscles  into  osseous  scales  or  plates. 

In  the  vascular  system  the  lesions  which  are  found  consist  in  part 
of  gross  anatomical  alterations — such  as  an  abnormal  division  of  the 
arteries,  or  some  pathological  development  of  the  heart — and  in  part  of 
more  delicate  alterations,  which  reveal  their  existence  only  through  some 
abnormal  action  on  the  part  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  or  through  a 
tendency  manifested  by  the  patient  to  hemorrhages  {hcemophilia)  which 
take  place  spontaneously — i.e.,  without  our  being  able  to  show  that  an 
injurious  influence  has  been  exerted  upon  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

Some  of  the  primary  disturbances  tohich  the  development  of  the  central 
nervous  system  experiences  manifest  themselves  only  by  some  pathologi- 
cal disturbance  of  function  or  by  a  special  predisposition  to  various  forms 
of  illness  ;  while  others  are  distinguished  by  gross — i.e.,  by  perceptible — 
anatomical  changes,  such  as  abnormal  smallness  of  the  cerebrum  (micren- 
cephalon)  or  of  the  spinal  cord  (micromyelia),  defective  or  absent 
development  of  particular  parts  (compare  the  chapter  on  Malformations), 
misplacement  of  the  gray  substance  (heterotopia  of  the  gray  substance), 
the  abnormal  formation  of  cavities  (syringomyelia),  abnormal  forma- 
tions of  the  neuroglia,  etc.  These  disturbances  may  involve  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs  of  sensation  and  of  the  motor  areas,  as  well  as,  and 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  the  psychical  processes ;  and  the  pathological 
conditions  termed  idiocy,  epilepsy,  periodical  and  circular  insanity, 
hysteria,  and  neurasthenia,  as  well  as  paralysis,  mania,  melancholia, 
and  dementia,  may  have  their  origin  in  a  congenital  predisposition. 
Lately  some  persons  have  attempted  to  refer  the  tendency  to  crime  to 
a  congenital  predisposition;  and  Lombroso  in  particular  has  sought  to 
prove  that  the  i)er8on  who  dei>ends  for  his  support  upon  crime  and  lives 
only  for  criminal  purposes — ^the  homo  delinquens — is  a  congenital  crimi- 
nal— i.e.,  he  is  a  man  who  suffers  from  bodily  and  mental  abnormali- 
ties ;  possesses  other  physical  and  psychical  characteristics  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  normal  man,  or  even  to  one  who  is  simply  mentally 
diseased;  in  a  word,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  presenting  the  symp- 
toms of  a  special  form  of  degeneration  that  tends  in  a  well-defined  direc- 
tion. According  to  Lombroso,  a  subnormal  development  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  cranium,  together  with  a  corresponding  lack  of  development 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  when  associated  with  an  in- 
creased development  of  the  jKJsterior  portion  of  the  brain,  necessarily 
produces  a  feebler  development  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  favors  a  strongly  developed  instinct-life.  Benedikt  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  we  can  distinguish  in  criminals  a  peculiar 
<x)nfiguration  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  which  are  similar  in  type,  as 
he  claims,  to  those  of  animals  of  prey. 
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The  views  of  Lombroso  and  Benedikt  have  met  with  opposition  from 
various  quarters,  and  have  been  attacked  as  incorrect;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  does  not  exist  a  species  of  human  beings  who  are 
characterized  by  definite  anatomical  peculiarities  by  means  of  which  one 
can  say  that  they  belong  to  the  class  termed  hcmio  delwquens  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  the  korno  sanietis ;  for  all  the  lK)dily  peculiarities 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  cnaracteristic  of  the  criminal  type — as 
for  instance,  the  beast-of-prey  type  of  cerebral  convolutions,  the  feebly 
developed  frontal  brain,  the  receding  forehead,  massiveness  of  the  lower 
jaw,  prognathia,  asymmetry  of  tlie  skull,  marked  prominence  of  the 
arcus  superficialis  and  of  the  arcus  frontalis,  pathological  conformations 
of  the  skull,  etc. — are  indeed  frequent  in  criminals,  but  they  are  also  far 
from  infrequent  in  perfectly  normal  men.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  tendency  to  criminality  is  very  often  dependent  on  a 
congenital  predisposition,  which  is  found  in  some  special  organization 
of  the  central  nervous  system;  that,  in  this  regard,  the  criminal  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  insane  person;  and  that  also  mental  diseases 
— for  instance,  ejiilepsy  and  hysteria— are  often  observed  in  criminals. 

The  pathological  cerebral  functions  in  persons  who  are  pathologically 
predisposed  to  this  class  of  diseases  may  develop  primarily — i.e.,  with- 
out external  agencies  having  any  influence  on  the  disturbance ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  person  concerned,  even  during  the  time  of  de- 
velopment and  growth,  or  sometimes  also  later,  manifests  pathological 
changes  in  the  functions  of  his  cerebrum  without  having  received  any 
external  injury  that  might  explain  such  changes.  In  other  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  external  influences — such  as  mental  work,  sorrow,  care, 
psychical  irritation,  disease,  etc. — are  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the 
particular  illness — i.e.,  to  the  outbreak  of  pathological  brain  or  spinal 
functions.  In  these  cases  the  inherited  predisposition  consists  merely 
in  an  abnormal  weakness,  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  circumstance  that  transitory  influ- 
ences which  would  not  act  noticeably  on  a  normal  person  are  sufficient, 
in  the  case  in  question,  to  produce  the  morbid  phenomena.  Inasmuch 
as  many  influences — such  as  diseases,  infections,  psychical  irritations — 
are  adequate.  Tinder  certain  conditions,  to  produce  mental  disease  in  in- 
dividuals whom  one  must  look  upon  as  normal,  so  it  is  clear  that,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  what  part 
the  internal  causes — the  inherited  predisposition — and  what  part  the 
external  causes  have  had  in  producing  disease  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

As  regards  the  peripheral  nerves,  it  is  especially  their  connective- 
tissue  elements  which  often  take  on  a  pathological  activity  of  growth 
under  the  influence  of  internal  causes ;  and  this  activity  manifests  itself 
partly  in  the  form  of  diffuse  thickenings  (fibromatosis  of  the  nerves), 
partly  in  that  of  nodular  thickenings  (fibromata  of  the  nerves),  which 
either  develop  along  the  course  of  those  nerves  which  are  large  enough 
to  be  dissected  with  the  scalpel,  or  are  scattered  over  the  filaments  of 
the  finer  nerves,  often  being  present  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
areas  of  distribution  of  entire  nerves,  or  even  involving  the  entire  terri- 
tory supplied  by  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  skin  being  the  part  most 
often  affected  (multiple  fibromata  of  the  skin).  In  certain  cases  the 
fibromatosis  of  the  nerves  is  associated  witli  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  nerve-fibres ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  change  there  will  be  found  in  a 
given  territory  of.  nerve-supply  abnormally  numerous  bands  of  nerve- 
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fibres,  thickened  by  a  pathological  increase  of  the  endoneuritun,  mostly 
thrown  into  serpentine  or  twisted  shai)es,  or  interwoven  (cirsoid  neu- 
roma, plexiform  neuroma). 

Among  the  patholos^ical  conditions  of  the  visual  apparatus  which 
arise  from  internal  causes  we  should  mention  particularly  dyschroma- 
topsia  and  achromatopsia,  the  congenital  partial  or  total  color-blind- 
ness, both  of  which  conditions  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  daltonism, 
and  are  characterized  by  a  want  of  i>erception  for  a  x>ortion  of  the  colors 
(most  frequently  red  and  green),  or  even  for  all  the  colors.  And,  fur- 
ther, in  this  same  category  belongs  the  typical  pigment-degeneration  of 
the  retina,  in  which  a  peculiar  spotted-black  pigmentation  of  the  retina 
is  seen,  while  simultaoieously  the  acuteness  of  central  vision  and  the 
perception  of  light  are  diminished  and  the  visual  field  is  narrowed. 
Finally,  there  should  be  added  to  this  list  certain  forms  of  myopia,  as 
well  as  albinism  (the  absence  of  pigment  in  the  choroid),  the  latter  of 
which  conditions  also  involves  some  of  the  appendages  of  the  skin. 

The  only  affection  of  the  organ  of  hearing  which,  at  least  in  part, 
can  be  considered  as  a  primary  developmental  disturbance  is  deaf- 
mutism.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  we  may  also  place  in  this  category 
the  various  malformations  of  the  external  ear. 

In  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  new  growths  de- 
Telop,  which  are  the  result  of  congenital  predisposition.  These  growths 
are  formed  sometimes  almost  entirely  of  connective  tissue,  sometimes  of 
epithelial  tissues ;  they  also  often  involve  particular  portions  of  the  skin, 
as  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  blood-vessels,  the  lymphatics,  or  the  adipose 
tissue.  When  they  take  on  the  form  of  extensive  thickenings  of  the  skin 
and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissues,  they  constitute  the  foundation  of 
the  conditions  termed  fibromatous,  neuromatous,  hssmangiomatous, 
lymphangiomatous,  and  lipomatous  elephantiasis.  When  they  occur  as 
circumscribed  formations,  they  are  known  as  birth-marks,  soft  moles, 
lentigo,  freckles,  and  also  as  tumors  of  the  lymph-  and  blood-vessels. 
Epithelial  hypertrophy  produces  those  changes  which  are  called  fish- 
scale  disease  or  ichthyosis,  ichthyotic  warts,  and  cutaneous  horns. 

In  addition  to  the  pathological  conditions  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated there  are  many  malformations  of  the  body  (compare  the  chapter 
on  Malformations)  or  also  of  the  internal  organs,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  of  primary  origin — i.e.,  whicTi  are  not  produced  by  t^^p  action 
of  external  influences  on  the  already  developing  foetus.  FinaUy,  many 
forms  of  tumors  (see  the  chapter  relating  to  Tumors)  belong  in  this 
class,  especially  those  which  are  found  to  be  already  well  developed  at 
the  time  of  birth,  or  which  undergo  development  during  childhood. 

8  32.  Two  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  mode  of  origin  of 
those  diseases  which  we  attribute  to  internal  agencies — diseases, 
therefore,  in  which  external  influences  are  either  entirely  absent  during 
both  intra-  and  extra-uterine  life,  or  simply  possess  the  significance  of 
being  a  source  of  irritation  sufficiently  active  to  cause  the  development 
of  a  disease  germ  already  present  in  the  body.  These  two  explanations 
are  the  following :  either  the  pathological  peculiarities  of  the  particular 
individual  are  inlierited  from  the  ancestors,  or  they  are  developed  from  the 
seed — i.e.,  from  the  sexual  nuclei  tJiat  have  copidated  or  from  the  segmenta- 
Hon  nucleus  derived  from  such  a  combination. 

The  inheritance  of  pathological  peculiarities  is  a  fact  which  we 
learn,  in  the  first  place,  from  clinical  observations;  for  many  of  the 
instances  cited  in  §  31  of  diseases  which  result  from  internal  causes  are 
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also  illustrations  of  inherited  tendencies  within  the  family.  In  a  certain 
number  these  peculiarities  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  while 
in  other  instances  the  hereditary  factor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tho 
grandchild  manifests  the  peculiarities  of  the  grandparents,  the  parents 
themselves  remaining  exempt;  sometimes,  again,  it  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  scattered  members  of  the  family  (the  collateral  branches  being  in- 
cluded) manifest  the  pathological  peculiarities  which  are  under  discus- 
sion. Dwarfishness  and  abnormal  largeness  of  the  body  are  peculiarities 
which  frequently  enough  characterize  certain  families.  Six  fingers, 
harelip,  right-sided  position  of  the  heart,  birth-marks,  multiple  bony 
excrescences  on  the  skeleton,  fibromatous  nerves,  and  multiple  nerve- 
fibromata  may  appear  in  many  generations  of  one  family. 

Congenital  haemophilia  is  also  an  inheritable  pathological  peculiar- 
ity, which  in  the  descent  is  transmitted  generally  by  the  oflfspiing  to 
the  male  grandchild,  whereby  the  daughters  aid  in  the  transmission, 
without  themselves  suflfering  from  haemophilia.  There  may  be,  however, 
a  direct  transmission  of  the  haemophilia  to  the  children.  Partial  and 
total  color-blindness  is  also  sometimes  an  inherited  family  disease  which 
attacks  particularly  the  male  members,  and,  like  haemophilia,  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  female  line,  which  does  not  suflfer,  to  the  male  de- 
scendants. Typical  pigmentation  of  the  retina  is  inheritable,  as  are  also 
near-sightedness,  deaf-mutism,  and  certain  forms  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  and  polyuria  (Weyl). 

Gairdner  and  Garrod  state  that  in  about  ninety  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons suffering  from  gout  the  disease  also  existed  in  their  forefathers. 

Of  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  many  are  trans- 
missible; to  these  belong  especially  periodical  and  circular  insanity, 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  congenital  madness  {ori^inClre  Vetrucktheii) , 
and,  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  melancholia,  mama,  frenzy,  and  alco- 
holism ;  while  the  progressive  paralyses,  the  deliriums,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  mental  exhaustion  are  but  slightly  influenced  by  heredity  (Krae- 
pelin).  Hagen  estimated  the  number  of  hereditary  insane  at  28.9  per 
cent,  Leidesdorf  at  25  per  cent,  Tigges  at  over  40  per  cent  of  all  cases, 
and  Forel  holds  that  from  69  to  85  per  cent  may  be  accounted  for  by 
heredity. 

In  the  most  severe  forms  of  hereditary  degeneration  the  pathological 
conditions  themselves  are  inherited ;  but  more  frequently  the  hereditary 
influence  only  produces  a  predisposition  to  disease,  and  the  actual  mor- 
bid condition  first  shows  itself  only  after  the  central  nervous  system  has 
been  acted  upon  by  some  external  injurious  influence.  The  form  of  the 
disease  may  remain  the  same  in  the  descendants  as  in  the  ancestors 
{identical  heredity).  More  frequently  a  change  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  the  disease  (transformational  heredity)  y  not  infrequently  in  the  sense 
that  the  severity  of  ihe  disease  increases  from  generation  to  generation, 
a  condition  which  is  termed  degenerative  lieredity. 

According  to  Morel,  there  may  appear,  for  instance,  in  the  first  4?en- 
eration,  nervous  temperament,  moral  depravity,  excesses;  in  the  second, 
a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  severe  neuroses,  and  alcoholism;  in  the  third 
generation,  psychical  changes,  suicide,  intellectual  incapacity ;  finally, 
in  the  fourth  generation,  congenital  imbecility,  malformations,  arrests 
of  development. 

As  already  stated  in  §  29,  the  special  jwedispositions  to  this  or  that 
disease  which  individual  families  or  sometimes  entire  races  show  are 
hereditary  peculiarities.     Thus,  for  example,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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certain  families  have  a  stronger  predisposition  to  certain  infections  (tu- 
berculosis) than  others.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  that 
insusceptibility  to  certain  injurious  influences  is  a  valuable  attribute  of 
a  family. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  strange  in  the  fact  that  there  are  inheritable 
diseases,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  a  family  not  only  the  pecu- 
liarities of  race,  but  also  those  of  that  particular  family,  may  be  inher- 
ited, and  that  the  qualities  characteristic  of  one  or  the  other  or  of  both 
parents  often  enough  recur  in  the  children.  In  order  that  hereditary 
transmission  may  take  place,  it  is  simply  necessary  that  the  peculiar 
quality  under  consideration  should  represent  not  merely  a  somatic 
change  accidentally  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  an  ancestor,  but 
rather  an  individual  peculiarity  of  this  ancestor  which  he  in  turn  had 
inherited  from  his  forefathers.  Diseases  which,  in  a  normal  individual, 
originate  only  when  he  is  subjected  to  external  harmful  influences  are 
never  in  the  true  sense  inherited  (see  §  34) ;  this  expression  can  be  em- 
ployed only  in  regard  to  those  pathological  conditions  which  already  existed 
in  the  germ.  If,  for  example,  a  disease — such  as  a  mental  disease  or 
nearsightedness — is  the  product  of  a  special  inherited  predisposition  plus 
the  effect  of  harmful  influences  which  have  acted  upon  the  body  during 
life,  only  that  part  can  be  transmitted  which  was  received  by  inheri- 
tance, but  not  that  which  was  derived  from  external  influences— i.e.,  the 
part  which  was  acquired. 

In  direct  inheritance — i.e.,  in  that  form  of  inheritance  in  which  pa-* 
rental  peculiarities  are  transmitted  to  the  child — the  transmission  of 
both  normal  and  pathological  qualities  can  take  place  only  when  both 
sexual  elements,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  at  the  moment  of 
their  union,  contain,  in  a  potential  form,  the  characteristics  of  both  pa- 
rents, in  so  far  as  these  characteristics  are  of  a  transmissible  nature; 
and  consequentiy  the  product  of  their  union— the  segmentation-cell— 
must  then  contain  within  itself  both  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  quali- 
ties. Since  the  sexual  cells  do  not  represent  a  product  of  the  body 
which  is  formed  only  after  a  certain  stage  in  the  course  of  life  is 
reached,  but  should  rather  be  looked  upon  as  independent  formations 
which,  located  in  special  organs,  separate  themselves  at  an  early  period 
from  the  rest  of  the  body  (that  is,  from  the  somatic  cells)  and  then — 
continuing  to  derive  their  protection  and  nourishment  from  the  body  to 
which  they  belong — lead  an  independent  life,  there  remains  but  one  way 
in  which  we  can  explain  the  phenomenon  of  inheritance :  we  must  as- 
sume that  the  separate  sexual  cells  contain,  from  the  time  of  their  ori- 
gin onward,  essentially  the  same  characteristics  (in  a  potential  form,  of 
course)  as  belong  to  the  body  in  which  they  dwell ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  sexual  cells,  as  well  as  the  body  itself,  have  inherited  in  general  the 
same  qualities  from  the  ancestors.  Since  in  the  act  of  fructification 
only  the  nuclei  of  the  sexual  cells — i.e.,  only  parts  of  them— come  to 
copulation,  we  are  compelled  further  to  assume  that  the  bearers  of  these 
qualities  are  only  the  nuclei,  and  that  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the 
individual  who  grows  out  of  this  combination  of  the  sexual  nuclei  reside 
in  and  are  bound  up  with  the  organization  of  the  nuclei. 

If  there  appear  in  the  descendants  normal  or  pathological  character- 
istics which  are  found  collaterally  (in  an  uncle,  a  great-aunt,  or  a  cousin) 
but  not  in  the  parents,  this  is  spoken  of  as  collateral  hereditary  transmis- 
sion ;  in  this  case  the  only  supposition  that  will  explain  it  is  that  the 
sexual  nuclei,  in  their  origin,  received  characteristics  which  the  bodies 
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of  the  parents  did  not  contain;  or,  at  all  events,  we  may  assume  that 
these  characteristics  did  not  undergo  development  and  become  manifest 
in  these  bodies,  whereas  in  some  of  the  relatives  they  did  thus  become 
manifest. 

If  there  appear  in  an  individual  normal  or  pathological  characteris- 
tics which  were  wanting  in  his  parents,  but  were  present  in  the  grand- 
parents or  great-grandparents,  this  is  spoken  of  as  an  atatnstic  heredi- 
tary trammission  ;  and  the  appropriate  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  grandparents  or  great-grandpa- 
rents was  transmitted  to  the  sexual  nuclei  of  the  son — i.e.,  of  the  son 
and  grandson — but  did  not  develop  in  the  body  of  the  first,  while  this 
latent  quality  manifested  itself  again  in  the  grandson  and  in  the  great- 
grandson. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  to  the  atavistic  mode  of  trans- 
mission— which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  is  confined  to  the  nearest 
generations  of  the  ancestors — a  wider  significance  in  pathology.  Thus 
it  has  been  proposed  to  explain  many  newly  arising  pathological  mani- 
festations, which  seemed  to  resemble  certain  somatic  peculiarities  pos- 
sessed by  remote  animal  species  in  the  ancestry  of  man,  as  a  reversion 
to  the  type  of  those  ancestors.  Thus,  for  instance,  microcephalia  and 
micrencephalia  have  been  explained  as  a  reversion  to  the  ape  tyi)e, 
and  Lombroso  is  also  inclined  to  look  on  his  homo  delinquena  as  an  ata- 
vistic appearance.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  have 
gone  too  far  in  this  respect,  and  have  characterized,  as  atavistic  forma- 
tions, various  acquired  pathological  formations  and  fresh  variations  of 
germs  (compare  §  33).  Aside  from  the  question  of  a  reversion  to  the 
type  of  the  nearest  generations  of  ancestors,  atavism  plays  only  a  minor 
part  in  pathology,  and  it  can  really  be  employed  only  in  the  explana- 
tion of  pathological  formations  when  their  tissues  show  a  certain  fluctu- 
ating behavior,  characterized  by  the  fact  that  f requentiy  formations  arise 
which  in  phylogeny  or  ontogeny  represent  the  primary  stages  of  the 
then  normal  conditions.  In  this  category  belong,  for  instance,  the  oc- 
currence of  certain  forms  of  the  ear  or  of  supernumerary  ribs,  the 
increase  in  number  of  the  mammary  glands  and  nipple,  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  muscles  belonging  to  the  Mammifera  which  come  nearest 
to  man  in  the  scale  of  relationship. 

It  is  accepted  by  many  authors  that  in  isolated  cases  acquired  diseases  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  transmitted  to  the  descendants,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  possibility  of  hereditary  transmission  maybe  conceded  to  a  deformity  sustained 
through  injury ;  indeed,  they  consider  that  this  has  actually  been  proved  for  some  in- 
stances. In  support  of  their  opinion,  they  believe  that  they  are  warranted  in  pointing 
to  the  hereditary  transmissibility  of  birthmarks,  malformations  of  the  fingers,  myopia, 
mental  diseases,  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  and  other  conditions,  in  regard  to  which 
they  assume  that  these  conditions  in  the  first  instance  showed  themselves  only  as  acquired 
maladies,  and  that  they  were  then  transmitted  to  the  descendants.  Further,  they  believe 
that  they  can  point  to  observations  on  animals — full  accounts  of  many  such  observations 
are  on  record — as  evidence  that  injuries  give  rise  to  deformities  which  later  on  are  be- 
queathed to  their  offspring. 

An  unprejudiced  examination,  however,  of  the  collected  material  which  is  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  opinion  shows  that  observations  which  establish  the  existence  of 
such  a  thing  as  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  pathological  characteristics  in  an 
individual  do  not  ezist ;  that  in  the  observations  in  question  the  defectiveness  of  the 
proof  consists  at  one  time  in  an  error  of  observation,  at  another  in  a  false  inference  from 
a  correctly  made  observation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  in  a  child  a  birtli-mark 
appears  in  a  region  of  the  skin  exactly  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  mother  has  a 
sciiT.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  under  discussion  would  quote  this  as  an  example  of 
the  inheritance  of  a  deformity ;  and  yet  they  would  be  entirely  wrong,  for  scars  and 
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birth-marks  represent  two  entirely  different  forms  of  tissue-change.  When  among  the  de- 
scendants of  a  man  who  suffered  from  any  form  whatever  of  mental  disease,  but  revealed 
the  existence  of  that  disease  by  the  perversity  of  his  actions  only  after  he  had  at- 
tained a  certain  age,  there  appears  an  inheritable  affection  of  the  central  nervous  system ; 
or  if  we  make  a  similar  observation  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  myopia,  we  must  not 
conclude  from  such  observations  that  the  disease  first  observed  (in  the  ancestor)  was 
strictly  an  acquired  condition.  The  term  acquired,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed 
in  physical  science,  can  be  applied  only  to  that  which,  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual, arises  only  through  outward  influences,  but  not  to  a  peculiarity  the  first  begin- 
nings of  which  already  existed  in  the  germ,  although  the  peculiarity  itself  may  not  have 
become  recognizable  until  outside  exciting  causes  had  exerted  their  inlluence  upon  its 
development.  Should  there  appear  in  a  family  hereditary  mental  disease  or  hereditary 
myopia,  the  first  case  may  have  already  been  due  to  a  pathological  condition  of  the  germ, 
although  no  manifestations  of  the  disease  occurred  until  some  of  the  outside  influences 
of  life  called  them  into  activity  and  so  rendered  the  recognition  of  the  pathological  con- 
dition possible.  Here,  too,  the  particular  pathological  condition  represents  no  true 
,  acquired  disease. 

There  is  still  another  thing  that  militates  against  the  idea  that  an  acquired  patho- 
logical condition  may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child ;  I  refer  to  the  simple  consid- 
eration that  the  human  race  is  exposed  to  so  many  injurious  Influences,  and  Its  indi- 
vidual members  are  so  frequently  sufferers  from  diseased  conditions  and  mutilations, 
that,  if  this  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  pathological  conditions  was  true, 
mankind  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  of  extreme  suffering  and  misery,  and  would  then 
perish.  And  this  statement  would  still  be  true  If  only  a  portion  of  the  acquired  ailments 
was  transmitted  to  the  descendants;  for,  despite  all  Uielr  diseases  and  mutilations, 
human  beings  continue  to  bring  descendants  Into  the  world. 

The  act  of  fructification — that  Is,  the  first  step  which  leads  to  the  production  of  a 
new  Individual — is  accomplished  by  the  copulation  of  the  sexual  nuclei — that  is,  of  the 
ovum  nucleus  and  that  of  the  spermatozoon  ;  and,  according  to  the  researches  of  the  last 
decade,  there  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  these  two  nuclei  are  the  bearers  of  the  hereditary 
characteristics  of  the  pareids,  and  that  the  Individuality  of  the  two  copulating  nuclei  re- 
sides in  their  organization.  It  Is  Impossible  to  imagine  in  what  manner  processes  that 
take  place  in  the  body-cells  can  bring  about  in  the  sexual  nuclei,  which  are  lying  inside 
of  certain  special  celis  In  the  sexual  glands,  such  an  alteration  In  their  organization  tnat 
from  that  moment  onward  they  shall  contain  In  potential  form  the  acquired  characteris- 
tics of  the  body,  and  shall  transmit  them,  after  copulation  has  taken  place,  to  the 
descendants. 

Darwin  in  his  time  defended  the  opinion  that  acquired  characteristics  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  succeeding  generations,  and  sought  to  make  these  phenomena  Intel- 
ligible by  assuming  that  molecules  from  all  the  cells  of  the  body  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  &e  embryonal  cells,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this,  any  alterations  which  take 
place  In  the  organism  can  be  transmitted  to  the  embryonal  cells.  Notwithstanding  this 
expression  of  his  opinion,  Darwin  makes  statements  in  his  v^rltlngs  which  do  not  agree 
with  this  opinion ;  Indeed,  some  of  them  directly  contradict  this  view. 

§  33.  As  is  shown  in  the  explanations  given  in  §  32,  inherited  dis- 
eases are  always  such  as  arise  in  the  first  place  from  some  internal  predis- 
position — I.e.,  such  as  luxve  developed  from  actual  beginnings  located  in  the 
germ  or  embryo — or  at  least  they  are  diseases  in  which  the  element  of  pre- 
disposition is  a  congenital  characteristic.  Conversely,  the  statement  may 
be  made  that  all  the  rwrmal  or  pathological  qualities  present  in  the  eml/ryo 
are  transmissible. 

Consequently  the  question  of  the  primary  origin  of  inherited  dis- 
eases coincides  with  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  causes 
of  internal  diseases— i.e.,  concerning  the  acquisition  of  those  pathologi- 
cal characteristics  which  we  regard,  after  they  have  made  their  appear- 
ance at  some  later  date,  as  arising  spontaneously,  and  as  having  their 
first  traces  in  the  germ  or  embryo. 

The  first  appearance  of  new  pathological  cliaracteristics  which  are 
hereditary  may  be  connected  with  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  sexual 
procreation— i.e.,  of  the  union  of  two  sexual  nuclei,  of  which  the  one 
is  the  bearer  of  the  transmitted  qualities  of  the  paternal  ancestor,  the 
other  of  those  of  the  maternal — new  variations  are  constantly  appear- 
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ing,  SO  that  the  fruit — that  is,  the  child— never  entirely  resembles  one 
parent;  more  frequently,  in  addition  to  the  qualities  which  the  parents 
offer,  it  also  possesses  new  qualities.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  sex- 
ual nuclei  sometimes  contain  in  potential  form  exactly  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  those  belonging  to  the  parent  out  of  whom  they  originated, 
the  product  resulting  from  the  copulation  of  these  nuclei  would  never- 
theless present  a  certain  degree  of  variation  from  the  type  of  either 
parent.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  a  case  like  this  the  differ- 
ences between  the  children  of  ^uch  a  couple  would  be  only  slight.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  different  products  of  the  same  parents  may  vary  to 
an  immeasurable  extent  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  sexual  nuclei 
themselves  contain  a  mixture  of  the  characteristics  inherited  from  the 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  and  that  this  mixture  is  never  the  same 
in  the  separate  sexual  nuclei  of  the  individual. 

This  statement  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  the  children  in  one 
family  always  present  important  differences  in  their  bodily  and  mental 
characteristics,  and  with  the  further  fact  that  a  strong  degree  of  resem- 
blance is  observed  only  in  the  case  of  twins  that  have  been  produced 
from  one  egg,  or,  in  other  words,  only  when  the  process  of  development 
has  in  both  children  started  from  the  same  act  of  copulation. 

The  embryonal  variations  resulting  from  tiie  mixture  of  two  indi- 
vidually different  hereditary  tendencies  can  find  their  expression  in 
most  varied  qualities  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the  developing  child.  If 
these  do  not  deviate  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  characteristics  which 
the  different  members  of  the  same  family  are  wont  to  show,  the  condi- 
tions are  looked  upon  as  normal,  and  generally  receive  no  particular 
attention;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  important  differences  in  character  are 
produced,  the  occurrence  attracts  greater  attention,  and,  according  to 
the  value  which  it  has  for  the  individual,  it  is  considered  at  one  time  as 
something  favorable,  at  another  as  something  unfavorable,  something 
pathological.  When  small,  weak  parents  beget  children  who  grow  to 
be  big,  strong  men,  or  whose  mental  ability  surpasses  considerably  that 
of  the  parents,  it  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  occurrence.  If  a  genius  in 
any  branch  of  human  knowledge  and  skill  should,  as  sometimes  actually 
happens,  develop  suddenly  in  a  family — i.e.,  without  any  hint  of  a  par- 
ticularly high  mental  development  having  been  shown  among  the  ances- 
tors— the  occurrence  would  attract  universal  attention  and  would  be  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  event.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  parents 
beget  children  that  are  weak  or  physically  defective,  or  if  their  mental 
development  remains  considerably  backward  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  parents,  or  if  a  complete  arrest  of  development  shows  itself  in  some 
department  of  their  mental  faculties,  toe  call  this  neivly  appearing  varia- 
tion unnatural,  patJwlogical. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  experiences  which  the  pathology  of  man 
and  of  animals  furnishes,  the  assumption  seems  fully  warranted  that 
among  the  transmissible  patholog^ical  conditions  and  tendencies  very 
many,  perhaps  the  majority,  are  referable  to  a  variation  of  the  germ 
based  upon  the  amphimixis.  This  explanation  is  available,  therefore, 
for  the  group  of  the  hereditary  diseased  conditions  and  predispositions 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  for  hereditary  myopia,  for  haemophilia, 
for  pigment-degeneration  of  the  retina,  and  for  polydactylism.  If  such 
abnormal  characteristics  repeatedly  show  themselves  in  the  offspring  of 
parents  who  are  healthy  and  have  healthy  ancestors,  one  can  conclude 
that  the  sexual  nuclei  of  the  parents,  although  individually  normal,  have 
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through  their  union  produced  a  pathological  variation.  This  conclu- 
sion is  substantiated  when  one  or  both  parents  produce  normal  offspring 
through  copulation  with  other  individuals. 

Besides  the  variations  which  are  the  result  of  normal  sexual  repro- 
duction, it  is  highly  probable  that  pathological  variations  of  the  germ, 
which  lead  to  the  production  of  transmissible  pathological  characteris- 
tics, also  owe  their  origin  to  the  circumstance  that  harmful  influences 
may  have  been  exerted  upon  sexual  nuclei  or  upon  the  segmentation 
nucleus,  or  else  that  the  process  of  copulation — i.e.,  the  union  of  the 
sexual  nuclei — may  have  been  disturbed  in  some  manner.  The  sub- 
stance which  acts  prejudicially  may  be  a  product  of  the  body,  or  it  can 
come  from  without  and  at  the  same  time  also  produce  its  harmful  effect 
upon  the  body.  Consequently  in  these  cases  one  can  speak  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  transmissible  pathologicalpecidiainty  through  some  harmful  infiw- 
ence  emanating  ^rom  the  outer  world.  But  this  expression  is  not  intended 
to  convey  the  idea,  as  many  seem  to  believe,  that  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  under  the  influence  of  outside  harmful  agencies,  first  undergo  cer- 
tain alterations  and  then  in  some  manner  convey  these  alterations  to  the 
germ-cells.  The  proper  explanation  is,  rather,  that  the  injurious  influ- 
ence exerts  its  force  dSrectly  upon  the  sexual  nuclei  or  upon  the  segmen- 
tation nucleus,  and  here  produces  some  sort  of  a  change,  which  at  a  later 
date  leads  to  a  pathological  transformation  of  the  individual  who  is 
undergoing  development  from  the  impregnated  egg.  So  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  resulting  pathological  variation  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  whether  the  somatic  tissues  are  also  subjected  to  alter- 
ations, and  of  what  nature  these  are. 

If  a  transmissible  pathological  characteristic  has  been  produced,  it 
may — provided  it  does  not  abridge  life  or  prevent  reproduction — actu- 
ally be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  although  this  need  not 
necessarily  happen.  The  chances  that  this  particular  characteristic  will 
be  transmitted  are  greatest  when  the  parents  both  possess  it;  when,  for 
instance,  both  parents  are  affected  with  hereditary  deaf-mutism  or  with 
near-sightedness.  If  the  characteristic  is  wanting  in  one  parent,  there 
is  a  good  prospect  that  a  new  germ-variation  may  be  produced,  in  which 
the  pathological  characteristic  fails  entirely  to  manifest  itself,  and  in 
later  generations  completely  disappears.  If  there  are  several  descend- 
ants, and  if  the  tendency  to  this  pathological  defect  has  not  entirely  dis- 
apx>eared,  it  may  show  itself  in  only  a  few  of  the  descendants,  and  then 
either  in  a  mod^ed  or  in  an  aggravated  form.  Finally,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  characteristic  remains  latent  in  one  generation — i.e., 
it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  sexual  cells — and  then  reappears  in  the 
second. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  that,  through  the  copulation  of  two  sexual 
germs  possessing  different  hereditary  tendencies,  variations  may  be  produced,  and  that 
among  these  theie  may  be  certain  ones  which  we  should  consider  as  pathological.  It  is 
a  more  difficult  thing  to  answer  the  question  whether,  besides  these,  there  are  not  trans- 
missible variations  of  a  pathological  character  which  owe  their  origin  to  influences  that 
affect  the  sexual  nuclei  or  the  segmentation  nucleus ;  and  with  what  frequency,  if  the 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  these  influences  are  exerted  effectively.  Weis- 
mann,  according  to  the  statements  made  by  him  in  his  most  recent  publication,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  first  beginnings  of  the  hereditary  variations  are  not  to  be  located  in  the 
•amphimixis,  but  rather  in  the  direct  action  of  external  influences  upon  the  sexual  nuclei. 
Starting  out  with  the  assumption  that  the  variable  cells  or  groups  of  cells  derived  from 
the  germ  (by  him  called  hereditary  pieces  or  determinates)  are  represented  in  the  germ- 
plasma  by  special  particles,  which  are  formed  by  the  grouping  together  of  a  number  of 
^fe4rophobla8tSf  or  biopfiores  (molecular  groups  which  represent  the  smallest  units  of 
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living  matter),  and  wliich  he  calls  determinants  or  determining  pieces,  he  believes  that  he 
is  warranted  in  ascribing  the  transmissible  variation  primarily  to  the  circumstance  that 
external  agencies  alter  these  groups  of  determinants  and  determinates  contained  within 
the  nuclear  chromatin,  in  such  a  manner  that  afterward  the  hereditary  pieces  or  deter- 
minates which  are  dependent  upon  them  also  undergo  a  change.  He  believes  that  such 
an  influence  might  be  exerted  by  excessive  nourishment  of  a  determinant,  causing  it  to 
assume  a  more  rapid  growth.  Thus,  for  example,  he  believes  that  many  congenital  mal- 
formations— as,  for  instance,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  finger  and  toes— can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  overfeeding  and  consequent  reduplication  of  the  groups  of  determinants. 
The  amphimixis  has,  according  to  Weismann,  only  a  secondary  influence  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lasting  variation,  and  this  influence  he  defines  to  be  tiie  following :  that  it  con- 
stantly, in  some  new  manner,  mixes  the  variations  which  are  necessitated  by  the  altera- 
tions of  the  determinants,  and  yet  does  not  itself  produce  any  new  variations.  "The 
alterations  in  character  which  the  determinants  undergo,  through  unequal  influences  of 
nutrition,  constitute  the  material  out  of  which,  by  means  of  amphimixis  in  connection 
with  selection,  the  visible  individual  variations  are  developed ;  and  then,  by  an  increase 
of  these  variations  and  by  their  combining  one  with  another,  entirely  new  varieties  are 
created." 

I  agree  with  Weismann  to  this  extent :  I  consider  that  the  appearance  of  new  varia- 
tions of  a  pathological  nature  is  partly  to  be  considered  as  resulting  from  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  the  determinants  contained  in  the  sexual  nuclei  through  the  direct 
action  of  outside  influences.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  ground 
for  attributing,  as  does  Weismann,  the  development  of  new  separate  parts  to  the  greater 
nourishment  of  individual  groups  of  determinants.  Such  a  dependence  of  the  germ- 
plasma  upon  the  surrounding  nutritive  material  appears  to  me  to  be  scarcely  conceivable, 
and  is  in  opposition  to  all  notions  which  we  have  hitherto  held  regarding  the  nutrition 
of  cells.  Accordingly,  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  alterations  in  the  nutrient 
material  would  seem  to  be  what  is  required  in  order  to  effect  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  determinants ;  and,  further,  I  believe  that  amphimixis  holds  not  a  secondary, 
but  a  primary  position  in  the  production  of  pathological  variations,  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  itself  competent  to  produce  new  variations.  Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
wholly  set  aside  the  hypothesis  of  Nageli,  according  to  which  the  idioplasma  is  capable 
of  altering  its  own  condition,  from  within  outward,  in  certain  fixed  directions  and  ac- 
cording to  certain  fixed  laws,  and  thus  may  produce  new  characteristics. 

§  34.  In  addition  to  the  pathological  conditions  already  ennmerated, 
there  are  a  few  infectious  diseases  in  which  an  hereditary  transmission 

seems  to  occur.  These  are  syphilis,  small-pox,  varicella,  intermittent 
and  recurrent  fevers.  At  all  events,  in  these  diseases  cases  are  some- 
times observed  in  which  a  child,  at  the  time  of  its  birth  or  soon  after- 
ward, develops  symptoms  of  the  same  disease  from  which  the  father  or 
the  mother  had  been  suffering  either  at  the  time  of  procreation  or  dur- 
ing the  period  of  gestation.  This,  however,  is  a  phenomenon  entirely 
different  from  that  already  spoken  of  as  hereditary  transmission.  ^ 

Infectious  diseases  are  caused  by  organisms  which  multiply  in  the 
body.  The  transmission  of  the  disease  to  the  child  becomes  possible 
only  when  the  infecting  organisms  belonging  to  this  particular  disease 
either  find  their  way  into  the  sexual  germ-cells  and  then  also  into  the 
impregnated  egg,  or  else  pass  from  the  maternal  organism  into  the  tis- 
sues of  the  child  while  developing  in  the  uterus.  The  latter  can  occur 
so  long  as  the  child  remains  in  the  uterus,  and  it  obliges  us  to  assume 
that  the  infecting  organisms  pass  through  the  decidual  membranes  and 
the  outer  coverings  of  the  ovum— or,  in  the  later  periods  of  gestation, 
through  the  placenta — and  thus  are  transported  from  the  maternal  to  the 
child's  organism.  It  is  also  possible  that,  when  the  parents  keep  up 
cohabitation  for  a  certain  length  of  time  after  impregnation  has  taken 
place,  the  micro-organisms  which  enter  the  vagina  with  the  sperm  may 
pass  on  into  the  uterus,  and  in  this  manner  infect  the  already  impreg- 
nated egg  which  is  within  that  organ. 

The  transmission  of  bacterial  infectious  diseases  to  the  embryo  is 
beyond  all  doubt  a  possible  thing.     In  the  case  of  syphilis  this  may 
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take  place  at  the  instant  of  impregnation  as  well  as  later  during  intra- 
uterine development,  and  the  syphilis  may  be  communicated  to  the  child 
iis  well  by  the  father  as  by  the  mother.  In  the  case  of  small-pox,  endo- 
carditis, and  scarlet  fever,  many  instances  of  infection  of  the  foetus  in 
utero  have  been  reported;  and,  from  recent  observations  and  experi- 
mental investigations,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  anthrax- 
bacilli,  pus-cocci  and  pneumococci,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  also 
typhoid-bacilli,  can  pass  through  the  placenta  to  the  foetus.  This  can 
occur  only  when  the  bacteria  gain  an  entrance  into  the  maternal  blood- 
channels  of  the  placenta,  and  are  capable  of  multiplying  there,  and  then 
of  penetrating  into  the  foetal  vessels — a  procedure  which  is  rendered 
jKWsible  chiefly  by  the  damage  done  by  the  multiplying  bacteria  to  the 
placental  tissue,  thereby  enabling  them  to  penetrate  into  the  latter  and 
to  multiply  within  it. 

There  are  therefore  both  conceptional  and  intra-uterine  placental 
infections,  which  constitute  a  pseudo-form  of  hereditary  transmission, 
in  which  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  individual  are  not  transmit- 
ted to  the  embryo,  but  instead  an  organized  poison  finds  its  way  into  the 
^rm  or  into  the  already  partially  developed  foetus,  where  it  undergoes 
further  development  and  then  calls  into  activity  the  same  disease  as  that 
with  which  the  parent  is  infected. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  the  frequency  of  these  occurrences  is,  un- 
fortunately, still  deficient.  In  the  case  of  the  most  frequent  of  all  chronic 
infectious  diseases,  tuberculosis,  the  role  played  by  the  disease  proper 
is  still  imperfectly  understood.  Such  a  form  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion is  believed  to  exist  by  many  persons  in  lepra,  but  it  is  denied  by 
others ;  and  in  syphilis,  in  which  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  is  not 
denied,  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  specific  poison  is  still  very 
meagre.  In  acute  bacterial  infections  we  know  only  of  a  transmission 
of  the  infection  to  the  already  developed  embryo.  How  far  the  egg  can 
be  infected  in  the  early  stages  of  impregnation  or  at  the  actual  moment 
of  conception,  without  its  further  development  being  hindered  thereby, 
is  unknown. 

If,  during  bacterial  infections,  infection  occurs  at  the  moment  of  con- 
ception, one  must  believe  that  the  organisms  belonging  to  the  particular 
disease  Tinder  consideration  must  have  existed  in  the  sexual  glands  at 
the  time  when  the  sexual  cells  were  thrown  off,  then  must  have  reached 
the  egg  at  the  moment  when  it  became  impregnated,  or  immediately 
afterward,  and  finally  must  have  continued  to  live  in  it  without  hinder- 
ing the  further  development  of  the  egg.  Then,  besides,  the  assumption 
must  be  made  that  the  schizomycetes  push  their  way  into  certain  regions 
of  tissues  during  foetal  development,  and  yet  do  not  give  rise  to  patho- 
logical processes  until  a  later  date  is  reached. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  infections  are  carried  to  the  foetus  can  an 
acquired  insusceptibility  to  some  particular  disease  be  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the 
child — that  is,  die  antibodies  (Ehrlich)  present  in  the  maternal  organism  can  be  trans* 
mitted  to  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  transmission  of  immunity  through  the  sperm, 
at  the  moment  of  conception,  does  not  take  place,  and  likewise  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  genuine  hereditary  transmission  of  an  acquired  immunity.  The  experiments  of 
Charrin  and  Gley,  which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  idea,  admit  of  a  different  inter- 
pretation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Disturbances  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  of 

the  Lymph. 

I.  General  Circulatory  Disturbances  Dependent  upon  Changes  in 
the  Function  of  the  Heart,  Changes  in  the  General  Vascular 
Resistance,  and  Changes  in  the  ilass  of  the  Blood. 

§  35.  It  is  by  the  work  of  the  heart,  in  the  rhythmical  contractioDS 
of  its  auricles  and  ventricles,  that  the  mass  of  Ihe  blood  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion.  The  blood  within  the  elastic  walls  of  the  aorta,  as  it 
is  driven  toward  the  i)eriphery  of  the  body,  meets,  in  the  friction  which 
exists  within  the  innumerable  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  arterial 
system,  a  considerable  degree  of  resistance;  and  this  occasions  a  rela- 
tively high  pressure  throughout  the  whole  arterial  system,  a  pressure 
which  in  the  human  arteria  femoralis  equals  that  of  about  120  mm.  of 
mercury.  After  passing  through  the  capillaries  the  blood  arrives  in  the 
veins  with  very  little  velocity,  and  stands  in  the  veins  under  a  very  low 
pressure,  which  varies,  however,  according  to  the  location  of  the  vein, 
and  is  greatest  where  the  vessel  sustains  a  blood-column  of  considerable 
height.  In  the  great  venous  trunks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  thorax 
the  pressure  is  generally  negative,  particularly  during  inspiration,  as 
the  thorax  during  this  stage  of  respiration  aspirates  the  blood  from  the 
veins  lying  without  the  chest.  Only  during  forced  expiration  does  the 
positive  pressure  within  the  veins  rise  somewhat  higher. 

At  a  given  moment,  the  degree  of  pressure  in  the  aorta,  the  mass  of 
the  blood  remaining  constant,  is  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  heart 
and  upon  the  resistance  in  the  arterial  system,  and  this  in  turn  is  de- 
X)endent  upon  the  combined  cross-sections  of  the  blood-vessels,  an  area 
which  varies  on  account  of  the  elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  arte- 
ries. In  the  corporeal  circulation  the  tension  of  the  arteries  is  very 
considerable;  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  it  is  but  slight,  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  being  only  from  one-third  to  two-fifths 
that  in  the  aorta.  Both  the  heart  and  the  arteries  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  system  which  regulates  their  action. 

The  function  of  the  heart  consists  in  rhythmical  contractions  of  the 
heart-muscle,  and  its  normal  efficiency  presupposes  that  the  heart-mus- 
cle as  well  as  the  heart-ganglia  be  sound.  Every  lesion  of  the  heart, 
therefore,  in  just  so  much  as  it  diminishes  the  contractility  of  the  heart- 
muscle  and  disturbs  the  action  of  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  in  just  so  far 
as  the  diminution  in  the  efficiency  of  certain  parts  of  the  heart-mechan- 
ism is  not  comi)ensated  by  increased  activity  of  other  parts,  will  impede 
the  effective  working  of  the  heart. 

In  many  cases  in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  heart-muscle  has  become 
impaired,  certain  anatomical  changes,  such  as  fatty  degeneration  and 
the  disintegration  of  its  cells,  can  be  demonstrated;  in  others  micro- 
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Bcopic  examinatioii  fails  to  reveal  any  anatomical  differences^  particu- 
larly in  cases  in  which  the  diminution  of  efficiency  has  resulted  from  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  overexertion.  This  may  occur  either  when 
— as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  febrile  temperature, — for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  heart  performs  its  function  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, though  at  no  time  forced  to  work  more  than  slightly  beyond  its 
normal  rate ;  or  when,  for  a  brief  period,  the  demands  upon  the  heart 
become  excessively  severe.  Moreover,  either  trophic  disturbances,  or 
the  toxic  condition  accompanying  the  febrile  infectious  diseases,  or  sud- 
den diminution  of  the  blood-supply  from  obstruction  of  a  coronary 
artery,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  bring  about  heart-failure 
within  too  short  a  time  to  allow  anatomical  lesions  of  the  mascular  tis- 
sue to  become  recognizable.  A  further  obstacle  to  the  working  of  the 
heart  is  occasionally  caused  by  adhesions  of  the  surface  of  the  heart  to 
the  pericardium  and  to  contiguous  portions  of  the  lung,  inasmuch  as 
the  heart  is  thereby  hindered  in  the  amplitude  of  its  contractions. 

Through  the  serous  collections  in  the  pericardium  which  occur  dur- 
ing the  course  of  certain  diseases,  through  pronounced  degrees  of  tho- 
racic deformity,  through  high  convexity  of  the  diaphragm,  the  ready 
enlargement  of  the  heart  during  diastole  may  be  impeded,  and  thereby 
the  free  afflux  of  blood  from  the  venous  system  be  interfered  with  to 
such  an  extent  that  ultimately  the  blood  is  but  scantily  furnished  to  the 
ventricles.  Should  rents  or  distortions  of  the  flaps  of  the  valves  occur, 
or  adhesions  between  them  arise  in  consequence  of  pathological  proc- 
esses, or  should  the  valve-flaps,  on  account  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
spreading  of  its  orifices,  become  relatively  too  short,  then  there  will  be 
developed  at  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles  and  of  the  auricles  the  condi- 
tions which  are  known  as  insufficiency  and  stenosis.  The  former  of  these 
is  a  condition  in  which  a  valve,  during  the  dilatation  of  the  auricle  or  ven- 
tricle next  ahead  of  it,  fails  to  completely  close  its  proper  orifice,  the 
latter  a  condition  in  which,  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  or  ven- 
tricle behind  it,  the  ostium  fails  to  become  sufficiently  widely  open. 
The  effect  of  a  stenosis  is  that  of  opposing  additional  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood  during  systole;  in  the  case  of  insufficiency,  aortic 
or  pulmonary,  the  blood  escapes  during  the  ventricular  diastole  from 
the  great  vessels  back  into  the  ventricles ;  in  the  case  of  mitral  or  of  tri- 
cuspid indufficiency  the  ventricular  systole  forces  the  blood  back  into  the 
respective  auricles. 

Finally,  clots  are  not  infrequently  formed  in  the  heart,  and  these,  un- 
der certain  circumstances — particularly  when  they  lie  jn  protimity  to 
the  ostia — on  the  one  hand  interfere  with  the  closure  of  the  valves,  and 
on  the  other  hand  cause  a  narrowing  of  the  orifice. 

The  universal  operation  of  all  the  above-mentioned  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  heart  is  to  produce  the  following  results :  the  efficiency 
of  the  heart's  function  becomes  impaired,  too  small  a  volume  of  blood 
is  in  a  given  time  delivered  to  the  arterial  system,  and  consequently  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  falls,  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current  is 
lessened,  and  the  blood  collects  more  and  more  in  the  venous  system, 
while  the  pressure  in  the  veins  rises.  There  is  consequently  an  inade- 
quate fitting  of  the  arteries  throughout  the  whole  body,  varying,  indeed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  contraction  maintained  in  individual  groups 
of  arteries,  while  both  veins  and  capillaries  are,  on  the  other  hand,  over- 
filled with  blood.  The  condition  becomes  one  of  general  venous  hyper- 
iemia«  which  may  in  some  parts  become  so  great  that,  on  account  of  the 
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engorgement  of  the  capillaries  with  venous  blood,  the  tissues  acquire  a 
lividy  cyanotic  appedrance.  When  the  difference  between  the  pressure 
in  the  arterial  and  that  in  the  venous  system  reaches  a  certain  mini- 
mum, the  circulation  is  arrested,  while  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
become  greatly  distended  with  blood. 

Should  the  contractions  of  the  heart  have  become,  from  any  cause, 
feeble  and  incomplete,  then  the  pulse-wave  also  is  small.  Should  the 
rate  of  the  heart-beats  become  slower,  the  arterial  system  during  the 
interval  between  two  systoles  tends  to  empty  itself  more  than  normally. 

If  the  impairment  of  cardiac  efficiency  is  essentially  dependent  upon 
imperfect  function  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  as  is  the  cane,  for  in- 
stance, in  valvular  lesions  of  the  left  heart,  then  the  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  first  becomes  manifest  in  the  arterial  portion  of  the  corporeal 
and  in  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

With  stenosis  at  the  aortic  orifice,  the  arteries,  if  the  heart's  action 
remains  unchanged,  fill  but  slowly  and  incompletely  (pulsus  tardus). 
With  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  a  normal  or  even  an  increased 
volume  of  blood  is  indeed  thrown  into  the  arteries  (pulsus  celer),  but 
a  portion  of  this  flows  back  into  the  ventricle  during  diastole.  In 
both  cases  an  overdistention  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes  more  and 
more  established,  and  eventually  it  leads  to  an  interference  with  the 
emptying  of  the  left  auricle,  and  thereby  to  over-accumulation  of  blood 
in  that  chamber  and  subsequently  in  the  pulmonary  veins.  Owin^, 
however,  to  the  low  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  blood  is 
readily  dammed  back  upon  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  tendency  to 
blood-stasis,  extending  beyond  this,  reaches  to  the  right  auricle  and 
finally  to  the  venous  system  throughout  the  body. 

A  similar  effect  upon  those  portions  of  the  circulatory  apparatus 
which  lie  back  of  the  left  auricle  is  caused  by  valvular  lesions  at  the 
mitral  orifice,  as  in  these  cases  also  there  are  blood-stasis  in  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation  and  a  rise  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  in 
the  pulmonary  arteries;  while  the  left  ventricle  either  receives  too  small 
a  supply  of  blood  (stenosis)  or  during  its  contraction  drives  back  a  por- 
tion of  its  contents  (insufficiency)  into  the  auricle. 

In  valvular  lesions  at  the  orifices  of  the  right  heart,  the  damming 
back  of  the  blood  is  limited  to  the  veins  of  the  corporeal  circulation, 
while  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  both  velocity  and  pressure  are  di- 
minished. Ultimately  the  pressure  falls  in  the  aortic  system  also,  as 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  receives  a  diminished  supply  of  blood. 

Damming  back  of  the  blood  in  the  great  veins  of  the  body  often  gives 
rise  to  venous  pulsation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  thorax,  as  in  these 
veins  waves  moving  toward  the  capillaries  arise,  which  overcome  and 
pass  the  venous  valves,  and  in  particular  the  valve  in  the  bulb  at  the 
junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  The  cause  of  the 
venous  pulsation  is  the  failure  of  the  valves  in  the  veins  to  close.  In 
case  of  imperfect  function  of  the  valve  at  the  bulb  this  pulsation  may  be 
observed  in  a  slight  degree  even  during  normal  action  of  the  heart ;  but 
when  there  is  distention  of  the  veins,  and  particularly  when  there  is  tri- 
cuspid insufficiency,  the  pulsation  is  far  stronger  and  is  traceable  much 
farther  toward  the  periphery.  If  the  tricuspid  still  closes  completely, 
the  venous  pulsation  is  then  only  the  expression  of  the  rhythmical  re-, 
currence  of  a  hindrance  to  the  outflow  of  the  blood  from  the  veins ;  if 
the  tricuspid  is  incompetent,  blood  is  driven  back  upon  the  veins  during 
the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle. 
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When  certain  of  the  chambers  of  a  heart  aflfected  with  valvular  le- 
sions become  distended  with  blood,  the  muscular  walls  of  these  chambers 
may,  by  an  increased  activity,  compensate,  to  a  certain  degree,  for  such 
valvular  defects.  In  course  of  time  an  increase  in  volume— a  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart-muscle— follows,  and  enables  the  heart  for  an  in- 
definite period  to  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  it.  Such  compen- 
sation, however,  frequently  becomes  inadequate,  with  the  result  that  the 
pressure  permanently  remains  abnormally  low  in  the  aorta  and  abnor- 
mally high  in  the  veins.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  danger  that 
the  heart-muscle  may  tire  in  time,  or  that  a  very  slight  illness  may  render 
the  heart  insufficient.  Thus,  for  example,  a  prolonged  quickening  of  the 
heart's  action,  in  that  it  abbreviates  the  diastolic  rest  of  the  heart-mus- 
cle, may  suffice  to  bring  about  fatigue  and  insufficiency  of  the  heart. 
Cardiac  arrest  finally  follows,  with  great  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
heart  from  sheer  inability  of  the  orgsji  to  drive  onward  the  mass  of  blood 
flowing  into  it. 

Increased  heart  action — that  is,  greater  frequency  of  the  contrac- 
tions, each  being  strong  and  full — causes  a  rise  in  arterial  blood-press- 
ure and  an  increased  velocity  of  the  blood-current.  When  increased 
demands  are  repeatedly  made  upon  the  left  side  of  the  heart — as  fre- 
quently happens  in  consequence  of  severe  bodily  labor,  of  high  living, 
or  of  abnormal  irritability  of  the  cardiac  nerves — the  left  ventricle  may 
become  hypertrophied  and  may  act  permanently  with  increased  force. 
Inasmuch  as  from  quickening  of  the  blood-current  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  receive  a  larger  amount  of  blood  during  diastole,  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  ordinarily  becomes  accompanied  by 
a  similar  condition  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Lessening  of  the  mass  of  blood,  or  general  ansmia,  from  hemor- 
rhage, leads  to  a  temporary  lowering  of  pressure  in  the  aorta;  but  if 
the  loss  of  blood  was  not  excessive,  this  pressure  presently  rises  again 
as  the  blood-vessels  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  conditions,  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  stimxdation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  through  local 
ansemia,  display  a  higher  degree  of  contraction.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions a  speedy  increase  in  the  mass  of  the  blood  takes  place  through 
absorption  of  fluids,  and  later  on  through  regeneration  of  the  blood 
proper.  Similarly,  the  arterial  pressure  is  lowered  and  the  blood-cur- 
rent slowed  in  anhydr«emia,--i.e.,  in  diminution  of  the  fluid  portion  of 
the  blood.  After  severe  hemorrhage  the  arterial  pressure  remains  low 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the  circulation  being  slowed,  and  the 
pulse,  because  of  lessened  stimulation  of  the  vagus-centre  (Cohnheim), 
being  frequent  and  small. 

In  case  of  long-continued  diminution  of  the  mass  of  the  blood — that 
condition  which  is  known  as  chronic  ansmia,  and  appears  under  many 
different  circumstances— the  vascular  system  is  but  imperfectly  filled, 
the  blood-pressure  is  lowered,  and  the  blood-current  is  slowed.  Both 
the  heart  and  the  blood-vessels  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
and  become  diminished  in  volume.  With  great  deficiency  in  haemo- 
globin, degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle — particularly  fatty  degenera- 
tion— frequently  takes  place. 

In  the  lower  animsJs  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  blood  through 
injection  of  blood  or  of  salt-solution  into  the  vessels  is  followed  by  only 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  blood-pressure  and  in  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-current,  A  return  to  the  normal  follows,  partly  through  the  dila- 
tation of  a  portion  of  tho  vascular  system,  particularly  in  the  abdomen, 
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partly  through  the  elimiDation  of  the  surplus  from  the  vessels.  If  the 
mass  of  the  blood,  as  a  result  of  some  special  diathesis  or  of  high  living, 
comes  to  stand  in  abnormally  high  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
if  there  exists  a  permanent  condition  of  plethora,  the  pressure  in  the 
aorta  will  then  be  permanently  raised  in  consequence,  the  task  of  the 
heart  will  be  i)ermanently  increased,  and  a  corresponding  degree  of  car- 
diac hypertrophy  will  ensue. 

§  36.  Increase  of  general  vascular  resistance  occurs  as  well  in  the 
corporeal  as  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  results  in  increased  press- 
ure behind  the  point  of  increased  resistance,  and  diminished  pressure 
ahead  of  it. 

In  the  corporeal  circulation  the  hindrance  may  lie  either  in  the  main 
vessel,  the  aorta,  or  else  in  the  arterial  branches,  whose  degree  of  con- 
traction maintains  and  governs  the  pressure  in  the  aorta.  Vascular 
contraction  involving  areas  supplied  by  a  large  number  of  arteries,  and 
sufficiently  well  marked  to  increase  the  blood-pressure,  is  generally  but 
a  temporary  phenomenon,  passing  off  with  the  relaxation  of  the  arterial 
excitement;  nevertheless  i)ermanent  increase  in  blood-pressure  does 
occur,  accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  cannot 
well  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  a  contraction  of  the 
lumen  of  the  smaller  arteries.  Temporary  arterial  contraction  and  in- 
crease of  pressure  occur  particularly  through  overcharging  of  the  blood 
with  carbonic  acid ;  permanent  increase  of  pressure  in  the  aorta,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  result  of  chronic  kidney-disease  in  which  the  secreting 
parenchyma  of  the  kidney  is  cut  off  from  the  circulation.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  that  portion  of  the  vascular  system  which  is  in  this  case  cut 
off  is  far  too  inconsiderable  to  cause,  by  itself,  an  increase  of  pressure 
throughout  the  whole  aortic  system, — since  the  blood-vessels  leading  in 
other  directions  might  well  become  correspondingly  relaxed, — we  are 
comx)elled  to  assume  that  in  the  case  of  "  contracted  kidney  "  other  ob- 
stacles to  the  circulation  are  developed  throughout  more  considerable  vas- 
cular areas,  and  these  we  most  naturally  seek  in  that  apparatus  which  nor- 
mally serves  to  maintain  the  aortic  pressure  at  its  proper  level — namely, 
in  the  smaller  arteries  distributed  throughout  the  body.  Whether  we 
have  to  do  with  reflex  stimulation  from  the  kidneys  through  the  nerves, 
or  whether  with  retained  urinary  ingredients  working  upon  the  vaso- 
motor centres  or  directly  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  whether  with 
the  heart  driven  to  more  forcible  action  through  stimulation  of  its  nerves, 
we  are  not  at  present  able  to  determine. 

Increase  of  resistance  in  the  aorta  may  result  from  stenosis  of  this 
vessel,  as  occurs  in  rare  cases  at  the  isthmus,'  or  from  congenital  nar- 
rowness of  the  whole  aorta,  or  from  large  aortic  thrombi,  or  from  an 
advanced  stage  of  disease  of  the  vessel-wall,  with  the  intima  consequently 
rough. and  lumpy  and  the  whole  vessel  rigid,  inelastic,  and  unyielding, 
or,  finally,  from  a  general  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  whereby  counter-cur- 
rents are  formed  in  the  passing  blood-stream. 

Diminution  of  the  total  resistance  in  the  corporeal  circulation  is 
X)ossible  through  relaxation  of  the  tone  of  a  large  part  of  the  arteries,  an 
event  which  follows  when  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  paralyzed  or  when 

*  The  "  isthmus"  is  that  part  of  the  descending  aorta  which  lies  between  the  origin 
of  the  left  subclavian  artery  and  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  arteriosum  (the  ob- 
literated ductus  arteriosus  Botalli).  Its  calibre  during  foetal  life  is  commensurate  with 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  blood  it  carries  from  tlie  left  ventricle  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities (Luschka,  "Die  Anatomio  des  Menschen"). — Translator's  Note. 
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the  cervical  cord  is  divided  or  partly  destroyed  by  any  other  process. 
As  the  blood,  in  this  case,  flows  too  quickly  from  the  arteries  over  into 
the  veins,  an  equalization  of  the  pressure  between  arteries  and  veins  fol- 
lows, the  blood-current  is  slackened,  the  heart  receives  during  diastole 
an  insufficiency  of  blood,  and  the  circulation  may  finally  come  to  a 
standstill. 

Increase  of  the  resistance  In  the  pulmonary  circulation  arises  most 
frequently  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  pleura. 
Simple  adhesions  of  the  pleura  may  be  a  cause  of  such  increased  resist- 
ance; and  so  also  curvatures  of  the  spine,  in  that  they  cause  displace- 
ments of  the  lungs  and  hinder  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest- 
wall  and  thereby  cause  the  withdrawal  of  an  efficient  aid  to  the 
circulation.  Of  great  influence,  moreover,  are  such  pulmonary  affec- 
tions as  hypertrophic  emphysema,  retractions  and  indurations  of  the. 
lungs  and  the  brei^ing  down  of  portions  of  the  lung-tissue, — all  of  which 
lead  to  impermeability  of  a  portion  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  and 
the  same,  furthermore,  is  true  of  compression  of  the  lungs  by  pleural 
exudations,  and  of  compression  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  by  aortic 
aneurism  or  by  tumors. 

If  the  obstacle  is  but  inconsiderable,  the  blood  can  still  make  for 
itself  a  free  passage  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  witibout  increase  in  the 
blood-pressure,  provided  the  velocity  of  the  flow  is  increased  through 
the  channels  that  still  are  open.  Qreater  obstacles  cause  increase  of 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and,  if  they  continue  for  a  long  time,  may  cause  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  through  increased  exertion  of  the  heart.  This  can  come 
to  pass,  however,  only  when  the  nutrition  of  the  heart-muscle  is  mean- 
time maintained,  and  when  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  not  diminished 
to  correspond  with  the  diminution  in  the  area  of  the  pulmonary  tract. 
If  the  right  side  of  the  heart  does  not  succeed  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  blood  is  then  dammed  back  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  eventually  upon  the  venous  system. 

Rise  of  the  pressure  in  the  right  half  of  the  thorax  hinders  the  influx 
of  the  venous  blood  into  the  right  auricle,  and  causes  an  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  whole  body.  A  sudden  increase  in  the 
pressure  may  cause  the  blood  to  flow  back  into  the  neighboring  veins. 

The  observation  that  cardiac  hypertrophy  results  from  various  renal  diseases  has 
been  differently  explained  by  different  authors.  Some  seek  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
in  an  increase  in  the  mass  of  the  blood  (I'raube,  Bamberger) ;  others  (Senator,  Ewald) 
think  it  dependent  upon  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood ;  others,  again  (Gull 
and  Sutton),  ascribe  it  to  a  widespread  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
Bohl  attributes  it  to  over-nourishment  of  the  heart  The  result  of  recent  investigations 
places  beyond  doubt  the  dependence  of  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  accompanying  renal  dis- 
ease upon  an  increase  of  arterial  pressure.  This  increase  is  very  probably  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  degree  of  resistance  offered  by  the  small  arteries  generally  throughout  the 
body, — a  resistance  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  contraction  of  these  small  vessels. 
For  an  explanation  of  what  causes  the  latter  phenomenon  we  shall  have  to  assume  that 
it  is  due  either  to  the  direct  stinmlus  supplied  by  the  urinary  elements  that  circulate  in 
the  blood,  or  to  some  reflex  influence  emanating  from  the  kidney,  or  finally  to  some  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre.  It  is  possible  also  that  in  this  matter  some 
importance  should  attach  to  increased  heart  activity. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Lowit,  compression  of  the  trunk  of  the  aorta 
sometimes  does  and  sometimes  does  not  cause  an  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary artery.  L5wit  considers  this  rise  in  pressure  to  be  independent  of  the  stasis  in 
the  left  auricle.  In  his  opinion,  the  rise  does  not  result  from  a  damming  back  of  the 
blood  from  the  left  on  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but  much  rather  is  caused  by  an  in- 
•creased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  in  its  turn  brought  about 
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by  a  relaxation  of  the  contracted  arterioles  due  to  cerebral  anaemia.  The  correctness  of 
Lbwit^s  observations  cannot  be  called  in  question,  and  his  interpretation  also  is  to  be 
accepted,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  showing  that  in  cases  of  permanent 
obstructions  in  the  corporeal  circulation,  or  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  cause  a 
setting  back  of  the  blood,  such  a  damming  back  of  the  blood  does  not  reach  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  by  way  of  the  lungs  extend  beyond  it  into  the  ri^t  side  of  the  heart. 


II.  Local  Hyperaemia  and  Local  Anaemia. 

§  37.  To  the  blood  is  assigned  the  function  of  carrying  nourishment 
to  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  cells  and  cellular  struc- 
tures of  which  the  various  tissues  are  composed  are  able  to  maintain 
their  existence  but  a  short  time  without  the  advent  of  fresh  supplies  of 
nutritive  material,  and  for  this  reason  most  of  the  tissues  are  provided 
with  blood-vessels,  and  such  tissues  as  lack  them  are  placed  in  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  vascular  structures. 

The  demands  of  the  various  tissues  for  blood  are  not  always  uniform, 
and  there  is  consequently  in  the  various  tissues  an  alternating  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  afflux  of  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  amount 
of  blood  contained  within  the  organ  or  tissue  at  a  given  moment.  An 
organ  richly  filled  with  blood  is  designated  as  hyperaemic ;  if  contain- 
ing but  little  blood  it  is  said  to  be  anaemic. 

The  regulation  of  the  volume  of  blood  which  an  organ  receives  under 
physiological  conditions  is  brought  about  by  a  change  of  the  resistance 
in  the  afferent  arteries,  and  this  change  is  effected  exclusively  by  varia- 
tions in  the  calibre  of  these  vessels.  Inasmuch  as  the  mass  of  the  blood 
in  the  body  does  not  suffice  to  fill  all  the  vessels  at  once,  an  extra  supply 
for  one  organ  becomes  possible  only  by  diverting  the  blood  from  other 
directions.  The  change  in  the  calibre  of  an  artery  is  determined,  aside 
from  the  blood-pressure,  by  the  elasticity  of  its  walls  and  by  the  degree 
of  contraction  of  its  organic  muscular  fibres.  These  fibres  are  the  regu- 
lating agents,  and  their  action  is  dependent  partly  upon  influences  act- 
ing on  them  directly,  partly  upon  nervous  impulses  from  the  intravas- 
cular plexuses  and  from  the  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
in  the  medulla  oblongata;  some  stimulating  and  others  inhibiting  the 
muscular  action. 

When  the  variations  from  a  mean  in  the  blood-supply  of  a  part  over- 
step the  physiological  limits,  or  wh^n  these  variations  arise  without 
their  physiological  causes,  or  when  the  condition  is  unduly  protracted, 
we  then  call  the  state  one  of  pathological  hyperemia  or  of  pathologi- 
cal anaemia.  These  conditions  are  only  in  part  caused  by  the  same  gov- 
erning mechanism  which  determines  the  normal  blood-supply  of  an 
organ. 

§  38.  Hyperaemia  of  an  organ  is  caused,  under  pathological  condi- 
tions, either  b}'  an  increase  of  the  arterial  supply  or  by  an  obstruction 
and  hindrance  to  the  venous  outflow,  and  we  distinguish,  accordingly, 
an  active  or  congestive  (arterial)  hypercernia  and  a  passive  or  stagnation 
(venous)  hyperamiia.  Active  hyperemia  arises  from  an  increcise  of  tlie 
cMux  of  blood  (congestion),  and  is  either  idiopathic  or  collateral.  The 
nrst  of  these  plays  the  more  impoi*tant  role,  and  depends  upon  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscular  tunics,  which  is  caused  either  by  paralysis  of  the 
vasoconstrictor  nerves  (neuroparalytic  congestion),  or  by  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-dilators  (neurotic  congestion),  or  by  direct  weakening  or  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  (as,  for  instance,  through  heat,  bruising,  the  action  of  atro- 
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pine,  brief  interruptions  of  the  blood-current),  or,  finally,  by  diminution 
of  ihe  external  pressure  exerted  upon  the  veaaeh.  Collateral  hypercemia  is 
merely  the  result  of  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  to  other  parts.  It  arises 
first  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  parts  whose  blood-supply  is 
lessened;  afterward  the  blood  may  be  driven  also  to  such  other  more 
remote  organs  as  may  require  it. 

Active  hypenemia  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  marked  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  part — changes  which  are  quite  striking  in  tissues  that 
are  rich  in  blood-vessels.  The  blood  flows  through  its  widened  chan- 
nels with  increased  velocity  and  lends  to  the  tissue  the  color  of  arterial 
blood.  Tissues  situated  superficiaUy,  and  thus  exposed  to  cooling, 
grow  warmer  in  consequence  of  the  more  active  passage  of  blood  through 
them  than  through  the  surrounding  parts  less  generously  supplied. 

Passive  hyperstnia  is  a  consequence  of  retardation  or  obstruction  of 
{he  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins.  A  general  tendency  to  bloodrstasis  througlwut 
the  corporeal  circulation  f oUows  directly  whenever  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  insufficiency  or  stenosis  of  the  cardiac  valves,  or  obstructions  in  the 
puln^onary  circulation  impede  the  emptying  of  the  large  veins  into  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  In  the  pulmonary  circulation  it  is  more  particu- 
larly aortic  or  mitral  lesions,  or  weakness  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  less 
frequently  obstacles  in  the  arterial  portion  of  the  corporeal  circulation, 
which,  by  obstructing  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  lead  to  a  pul- 
monary stasis;  and  this  may  not  infrequently  reach  a  degree  that  will 
cause  the  damming  back  of  the  blood  to  become  appreciabte  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  as  weU  as  in  the  veins  of  the  corporeal  circulation  (cf . 
§  35  and  §  36). 

Local  stasis  may  follow  directly  from  the  fact  that  the  progress  of 
the  blood  through  the  veins  lacks  the  continued  support  of  the  action 
of  the  muscles  and  of  the  asjjiration  of  the  blood  through  the  inspiratory 
enlargement  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  defection  of  the  first  of  these 
auxiliary  forces  becomes  most  obvious  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava;  as,  for  instance,  in  subjects  who  live  continuously 
sedentary  lives,  or  who  stand  a  great  part  of  the  time  without  active 
bodily  movements,  so  that  the  task  of  emptying  the  deep-seated  veins 
into  tiie  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  falls  almost  exclusively  upon  the  forces 
inherent  in  the  walls  of  the  veins — namely,  their  elasticity  and  contrac- 
tility,— these  forces  being  insufficient  to  drive  onward  the  column  of  blood 
which  distends  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  An  inadequate  aspiration  through 
the  respiratory  movements  makes  itself  felt  when  respiration  is  inter- 
fered with  by  inflammation  or  other  disease  processes  in  the  lungs  or  the 
pleura. 

A  further  cause  of  local  passive  hypersemia  consists  in  the  narrowing 
or  closing  of  particular  veins,  as  occurs  in  compression,  ligation,  the 
formation  of  thrombi  (§  40),  and  the  invasion  of  the  veins  by  neoplasms. 
The  pregnant  uterus,  for  example,  or  a  i)elvic  tumor  may  compress  the 
veins  of  the  pelvis,  a  thrombus  may  choke  the  cerebral  sinuses  or  the 
femoral  or  the  portal  veins,  or  a  sarcoma  of  the  pelvis  may  grow  into 
the  great  pelvic  veins. 

Should  any  single  vein  beccmie  occluded  by  any  of  the  above  proc- 
esses, or  be  ligated  during  operation,  the  effect  of  such  occlusion  is  often 
very  inconsiderable,  inasmuch  as  the  vein  in  question  may  have  free 
and  manifold  connection  with  other  veins,  so  that  no  considerable  ob- 
stacle is  created  to  the  progress  of  the  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  occluded  vein  has  no  auxiliaries,  or  if  these  are  insufficient  for  the 
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passage  of  the  blood— as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  main  divi- 
sions of  the  portal  vein,  with  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  with  ttie 
femoral  or  with  the  renal  veins— then  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stasis 
occurs  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  vein  affected. 

The  effect  of  the  obstacle  to  the  circulation  shows  itself  first  in  tlie 
portion  of  the  vein  which  lies  between  the  obstruction  and  the  periph- 
ery, the  blood-current  in  this  part  becoming  slowed  or  entirely 
checked,  while  at  the  same  time,  thixmgli  continued  afflux  of  blood  from 
the  capillaries,  a  progressive  filling  and  stretching  of  the  vein  follows. 
If  through  the  compensatory  action  of  the  elastic  and  contractile  vessel- 
wall,  in  yielding  more  and  more  to  the  pressure,  the  obstruction  can  be 
overcome,  circulation  will  persist,  and,  through  such  channels  as  it  still 
finds  open  to  it,  the  blood  will  flow  on  to  the  heart;  oftentimes  under 
these  circumstances  the  small  veins  which  have  to  perform  this  increased 
labor  become  gradually  much  dilated,  and  are  eventually  converted  into 
veins  of  large  size.  If  the  obstruction  cannot  be  overcome,  and  if  no 
communicating  vessels  capable  of  dilatation  are  at  hand,  the  circulation 
will  be  arrested,  and  a  condition  of  complete  stasis  (§  43)  or  of  throm- 
bosis (§  40)  will  be  brought  about  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 
obstructed  vessel. 

If  the  arrest  of  the  blood-current  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  a 
vein  extends  to  the  capillaries,  so  that  these  become  distended  with 
blood,  this  will  impart  a  reddish-bluey  cyanotic  hue  to  the  surroundinj^ 
tissues,  and  a  certain  amount  of  swellina  will  take  place  in  them. 

Both  active  hyperaemia  and  passive  hypersemia,  observed  during  life, 
may  take  on  quite  a  different  appearance  after  death,  and  may  even,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  entirely  disappear.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
active  hypersemia  of  the  skin  and  sometimes  with  that  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  it  is  dex)endent  upon  the  fact  that  the  tissues,  put  upon 
the  stretch  by  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  contract  down  upon  the 
latter  after  the  ceasing  of  the  circulation,  and  by  their  counter-pressure 
drive  the  contents  of  the  capillaries  on  into  the  veins.  Tissues  which 
may  have  been  reddened  during  life  may  accordingly  appear  pale  after 
death.  As  converse  to  this,  other  tissues  which  during  life  were  pale, 
or  at  least  showed  no  particular  redness,  may  take  on,  after  death,  a 
reddish-blue  color.  This  occurs  especially  upon  the  sides  and  back  of 
the  trunk  (unless  these  parts  happen  to  be  upi)ermost)  and  upon  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  extremities  of  a  cadaver 
lying  face  upward,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  after  death 
the  blood  sinks  to  the  most  dependent  parts,  and  fills  not  only  the 
veins,  but  finally  also  the  capillaries.  The  phenomenon  is  known  as 
post-mortem  hypostasis,  and  the  spots  are  known  as  cadaveric  petechias 
or  iividity  (livores).  They  begin  to  appear  at  about  the  third  hour  after 
death,  and  their  number  and  size  are  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
blood  contained  in  the  skin  and  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  at  the 
moment  of  death. 

In  the  internal  organs  post-mortem  hypostasis  is  particularly  appar- 
ent in  the  pia  mater,  whose  dependent  veins  are  generally  more  com- 
pletely filled  with  blood  than  those  lying  above  them.  In  the  lungs 
we  get,  through  the  settiing  of  the  blood,  engorgement  not  only  of  the 
veins,  but  also  of  the  capillaries. 

Whenever  during  life,  on  account  of  cardiac  insufficiency,  the  general 
circulation  is  imperfect  and  partial  stagnation  of  the  blood  follows,  the 
blood  often  collects  in  a  similar  way  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the 
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body,  partly  because  it  is  not  driven  out  of  them,  and  partly  because 
it  sinks  into  these  parts  from  those  situated  on  a  higher  level.  This 
phenomenon,  likewise  designated  as  hypostasis,  is  particularly  observed 
in  the  lungs  (hypostatic  congestion) . 

For  observing  the  circulation  during  life,  and  its  behavior  iinder  changes  of  velocity 
and  pressure,  we  make  use  of  either  the  tongue  or  the  web  of  the  foot  of  a  curarized 
frog'  properly  spread  on  an  object-holder.  A  v^ry  simple  expedient,  for  instance,  is  to 
draw  out  the  tongue  and  spread  it  over  a  cork  cemented  upon  the  object-holder,  and 
fasten  it  there  with  pins.  With  a  normal,  as  well  as  with  a  quickened  circulation  both 
the  pulsating  arterial  current  and  the  steady-flowing  venous  current  exhibit  a  marginal 
zone  of  blood-plasma.  If  by  ligation  of  the  efferent  veins  we  induce  a  partial  stagnation 
the  flow  becomes  slowed,  the  clear  marginal  zone  of  blood-plasma  disappears  from  the 
veins,  and  both  veins  and  capillaries  become  greatly  distended  with  accumulated  red 
bkxxi-corpuscles.  After  a  certain  time  the  tongue  begins  to  swell  through  infiltration 
with  transuded  fluid. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Landerer,*  the  wall  of  a  capillary  vessel  em- 
bedded in  the  tissues  supports  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  blood-pressure.  The 
remainder  is  borne  by  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  afford  an  elastic  resistance  and  so 
maintain  the  tension  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  blood  in  circulation.  Hence  in  ac- 
tive hyperemia  as  well  as  in  passive  hypereemia,  the  tension  of  the  tissues  and  the 
pressure  upon  them  are  increased  ;  in  anaemia  both  are  diminished. 

§  39.  Localized  anaemia  or  ischaemia  is  a  condition  wherein  certain 
tissues  contain  but  a  small  amount  of  blood ;  it  is  always  the  result  of 
a  diminution  in  the  afflux  of  blood.  If  the  total  bulk  of  the  blood  is 
normal,  then  the  cause  of  the  ischsemia  is  purely  local ;  if  there  is  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  blood  in  the  whole  vascular  system,  the  local 
insufficiency  may  partly  depend  upon  that. 

The  pathological  diminution  in  ttie  afflux  of  blood  to  an  organ  is 
sometimes  merely  the  result  of  an  unusual  increase  in  the  normal  resist- 
ance  of  the  arteries — that  is,  of  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  tunics.  In 
other  cases  abnormal  obstructions — such  as  compression  of  the  arteries, 
narrowing  of  the  arterial  lumen  through  pathological  changes  in  the 
vessel- wall,  deposits  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessels^  occlusion  of  the 
vessels  by  emboli  (cf.  §  17),  etc. — act  as  hindrances  to  the  blood-current. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  narroiving  of  an  artery  is  always 
slowing  and  diminution  of  the  stream  beyond  the  point  of  constriction. 
Complete  occlusion  of  an  artery  brings  the  circulation  beyond  the  ob- 
struction to  an  immediate  standstill.  If,  back  of  the  point  of  constric- 
tion  or  occlusion,  the  artery  is  provided  with  connecting  branches  of 
relatively  considerable  size — so-called  collateral  arteries — the  disturbance 
of  the  circulation  is  abated  by  an  increased  flow  through  the  collateral 
vessels;  and  the  larger  and  the  more  distensible  these  are,  the  more 
complete  the  restoration  of  the  circulation.  If  the  constricted  or  oc- 
cluded artery  possesses  no  communicating  branch  in  its  area  of  distribu- 
tion— if  it  is  a  so-called  terminal  artery-^the  slowing  or  the  arrest  of  the 
circulation  beyond  the  point  of  obstruction  or  of  occlusion  cannot  be 
immediately  done  away  with,  and  the  area  supplied  by  this  vessel  be- 
comes presently  partly  or  completely  emptied  of  blood,  as,  through  the 
contraction  of  the  arteries,  and  through  the  pressure  of  the  tissues  upon 
the  capillaries  and  veins,  the  blood  is  more  or  less  completely  forced  out 
of  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  artery  in  question.  Frequently,  how- 
ever^  after  a  time,  an  afflux  of  blood  comes  from  neighboring  capillaries. 

When  the  current  and  the  pressure  beyond  a  constricted  point  have 

»Cohnheim,  Virch.  Arch.,  40.  Bd. 

*  "Die  Gewebsspannung,"  Leipzig,  1884. 
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sunk  below  a  certain  minimum,  little  by  little  the  driving  force  becomes 
less  and  less  able  to  push  along  the  mass  of  the  blood.  The  red  cor- 
puscles, particularly,  cease  to  move,  and  collect  in  the  veins  and  capil- 
laries, and  as  a  consequence  the  area  supplied  by  the  artery  in  question 
becomes  filled  with  blood  once  more;  only  not  with  circulating,  but  with 
stagnant  blood.  The  same  thing  occurs  when,  a  terminal  artery  being 
completely  occluded^  the  blood  oozes  into  the  affected  area,  under  minimal 
pressure,  through  arteries  incapable  of  adequate  enlargement,  or  merely 
through  communicating  capillaries.  An  accumulation  of  blood  within 
the  ansemic  area  may  also  occur  by  reflux  from  the  veins.  This  occurs 
when  the  intravascular  pressure  within  this  area  has  sunk  to  nothing, 
whereas  in  the  veins  themselves  a  positive  pressure  exists.  Arrest  of 
the  circulation  in  the  veins  will  accordingly  favor  the  reflux  of  the  blood. 

A  further  cause  of  anaemia  in  an  organ  may  be  the  abnormal  conges- 
tion of  other  organs,  as  in  that  case  the  total  mass  of  the  blood  may  not 
suffice  to  supply  the  remaining  organs  adequately.  Anaemia  from  this 
cause  is  called  collateral  anosmia. 

All  anaemic  tissues  are  characterized  by  pallor.  They  are  at  the  same 
time  flabby,  not  turgescent,  and  the  color  proper  to  each  becomes  dis- 
tinctly appreciable. 

The  5is:nificance  of  a  condition  of  ischasmia  lies  especially  in  the 
fact  that,  on  account  of  the  need  of  the  tissues  for  a  continuous  supply 
of  oxygen  and  other  nutritive  elements,  the  continuance,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  of  the  condition  of  imperfect  blood-supply  brings  about 
tissuer-degeneration  (cf.  §  3).  Complete  arrest  of  the  blood-supply  leads 
in  a  short  time  to  death  of  the  tissue  involved.  If  blood  comes  to  flow 
anew  among  the  degenerated  and  dying  tissues  in  the  area  of  distribution 
of  an  obstructed  vessel,  and  stagnates  there,  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  tissues  may  follow,  and  a  Jiemorrhagic  infarct  (cf .  §  48)  be  formed. 

The  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  a  coUatercU  circulation  may  be  developed 
after  the  occlusion  of  an  artery  depend  upon  the  size  and  distensibility  of  those  vessels 
which  are  in  communication  with  the  area  which  has  become  ischsemic.  If  these  are 
numerous  and  distensible,  the  ischaemic  area  becomes  very  soon  irrigated  with  an  ap- 
proximately normal  volume  of  blood.  If  this  is  not  the  case  the  disturbance  of  the  cir- 
culation corrects  itself  more  slowly,  and  stasis  and  increased  pressure  are  found  to 
extend  farther  back  from  the  point  of  obstruction  toward  the  heart,  so  that  a  collateral 
hyperaemia  occurs  likewise  in  vessels  situated  farther  back  on  the  course  of  the  blood, 
i.e.,  nearer  the  heart.  In  the  further  course  of  the  process  of  reestablishing  the  circula- 
tion, the  increase  in  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  blood-current  remains  confined  to 
such  vessels  as  communicate  with  the  area  deprived  of  its  natural  blood-supply — that  is, 
confined  to  the  capillary  and  arterial  anastomoses ;  and  here  this  increase  of  volume  and 
velocity  becomes  permanent  This  leads  in  turn  to  a  permanent  distention  of  the  vessels 
of  the  part,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  vascular  walls,  not  only 
in  thickness,  but,  as  becomes  evident  from  the  crooking  and  twisting  of  the  vessels,  in 
length  also.  According  to  Nothnagel,  in  rabbits  the  phenomenon  of  the  increase  in 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  anastomotic  vessels  may  be  demonstrated  about  six  days 
after  the  ligation  of  an  artery  ;  and  after  the  ligation  in  continuity  of  vessels  of  some 
size,  the  small  arteries  which  carry  on  the  collateral  circulation  become  transformed, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  into  quite  capacious,  thick-walled  arteries. 


III.  Coagulation,  Thrombosis,  and  Stasis. 

§  40.  Upon  the  death  of  the  individual,  the  blood  lying  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  great  vessels  generally  coagulates  in  part,  sooner  or  later,  and 
thence  arise  those  formations  known  as  post-mortem  clots.  If  the 
clotting  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  still  evenly 
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distributed  in  the  blood,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  becomes  coag- 
ulated, the  clots  form  dark-red  masses — a  condition  in  which  the  blood 
is  termed  cruor.  If  before  coagulation,  through  the  settling  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  the  mass  divides  itself  into  a  substratum  rich  in  red  blood- 
corpuscles  and  an  upper  fluid  layer  containing  none  and  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  the  plasma,— then,  if  the  latter  coagulate,  there  will  be 
formed  soft  gelatinous  lumps  and  stringy  masses  fight  yellow  in  color, 
elastic,  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  not  adherent  to  the  vessel-wall, 
which  are  designated  as  lardaceous  clots  or  ssfibHruMS  deposits.  Through 
the  inclusion  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  these  formations,  they  may  ex- 
hibit in  parts  a  red  or  reddish-black  color;  when  a  large  proportion  of 
leucocytes  are  present,  the  color  at  such  spots  will  border  on  white. 

If  blood  is  drawn  from  an  artet^  or  a  vein  and  received  into  a  vessel, 
within  a  short  time  coagulation  will  occur,  as  a  result  of  the  adhesion  of 


FIG.  12.— Coagulated  blood  in  a  recent  tiemonrbaglc  infarct  of  the  Ivatg.  (Mdller^s  fiuia :  bsematoxylln ; 
eosin.)  a,  Interalveolar  septa  without  nuclei,  containing:  capillaries  fllled  wltb  deep-violet  thrombi  of 
bomoffeneous  appearance;  o,  septa  showing  nuclei;  c,  vein  containing  a  red  thrombus;  d,  alveoli  dis- 
tended by  a  firm  blood-clot;  e,  alveoli  fllled  with  serous  fluid,  flbrin,  and  leucocytes.    Magnified  100 diameters. 

this  fluid  to  the  sides  of  the  receptacle.  When  this  change  takes  place 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  coagulated  blood  will  be  that  of  a  soft 
coherent  mass.  If  freshly  drawn  blood  be  beaten  with  a  solid  body,  in 
a  short  time  stringy  /?6nn  will  be  separated  from  the  surface  of  the 
blood.  Ificithin  the  body  blood  be  extravasated  in  considerable  quantity 
into  the  tissues— ior  instance,  into  the  pericardium  or  into  the  lungs — 
coagulation  may  occur  here  likewise,  and  among  the  red  blood-corpus- 
cles stringy  masses  are  formed  (Fig.  12,  c?,  e),  whose  fibres  run  in  the 
most  varying  directions,  interlacing  with  one  another  continually,  and 
frequently  also  proceeding  radially  from  a  central  point. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  a  process  difficult  of  chemical  inter- 
pretation, and  in  spite  of  numerous  investigations  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  explaining  this  enigmatical  phenomenon.  We  know,  however,  that 
for  its  occurrence  the  presence  of  a  fbrinogenic  substance,  of  afermenty 
and  of  certain  salts,  especially  calcium  salts,  is  indispensable,  and  that 
the  fibrinogenic  substance  is  an  albuminoid  body,  belonging  to  the  class 
of  the  glci)xdins,  which  is  present  in  the  blood,  while  the  ferment  is 
probably  derived  from  the  white  (possibly  also  from  the  red)  corpus- 
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Fig.  13.— Section  through  a  red  thromhiu  formed  In 
one  of  the  muscular  veins  of  the  thigh  after  occlusion  of 
the  femoral  vein.  (Mauer's  fluid;  haematoxylln.)  a. 
Fibrin  threads;  b,  leucocytes  and  granular  bodies. 
Magnified  260  diameters. 


cles  of  the  blood,  which  either  are  dissolved  in  the  blood-plasma 
(Schmidt),  or  yield  to  it  certain  constituents  of  their  mass  (Lowit). 
According  to  A.  Schmidt,  by  means  of  the  fibrin-ferment  a  very  bulky 

albuminoid  body  is  formed,  in 
a  way  still  obscure,  out  of  the 
globulins  preexisting  in  the  al- 
kaline solution,  which  body  is 
precii)itated  by  the  calcium  salts 
present  in  the  plasma;  and  in 
the  process  of  coagulation  we 
must  recognize  two  stages — to 
I  wit,  the  stage  of  the  production 
of  the  ferment  and  the  stage  of 
the  fermentative  action  or  coagu- 
lation proper.  According  to 
Pekelharing,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fibrin-ferment  is  itself  a  cal- 
cium compound  (calcium-nu- 
cleo-albumin)  which  has  the 
power  of  carrying  lime  over  to 
the  fibrinogen,  whereby  from 
the  soluble  fibrinogen  an  insol- 
uble albuminous  compound  is 
formed,  containing  calcium, 
which  body  is  fibrin.  Accord- 
ing to  Freund,  the  substance 
which  emanates  from  the  cells  and  which  excites  coagulation,  is  phos- 
phoric acid. 

If  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  the  heart  and  the  vessels  takes 
place  during  life,  or  if  a  soli(Ufying  mass  separates  from  the  circulat- 
ing blood,  this  process  is  called  thrombosis  and  its  product  a  thrombus. 

If  coagulation  or  thrombo- 
sis occurs  in  a  mass  of  blood 
deprived  of  motion,  there  is 
formed  a  darlc-red  thrombus 
(Fig.  12,  c,  and  Fig.  13), 
which,  like  the  reddish-black 
post-mortem  clots,  or  like  the 
coagula  of  extravasated  blood 
(Fig.  12,  rf),  contains  all  of 
the  red  blood-corpuscles ;  the 
precipitated  fibrin  forming 
granules  (Fig.  13,  b)  and 
fibres  (Fig.  13,  a) ,  When  we 
find  a  clot  which  has  recently 
formed  in  some  small  blood- 
vessel, it  is  quite  often  possible 
to  demonstrate  after  death,  by 
the  employment  of  suitable 
methods,  the  presence  of  bun- 
dles and  star-shaped  clusters 

of  slender  fibrin  rods  (Fig.  14)  which  radiate  from  centres  of  coagulation. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty to  what  extent  the  coagulation  took  place  during  the  individual's 


Fig.  14.— Bundles  and  star-ebaped  clusters  of  Hbrin 
threads  or  rods  within  a  blood-veflsel.  (Fibrin-stain.) 
Prpparatlon  taken  from  an  infamed  tracheal  mucous 
metnbmne.    Magnified  5U0  diameters. 
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lifetime,  and  to  what  extent  after  death  had  occurred.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  these  coagulations  are  encountered  in  the  midst  of  inflamed 
tissues,  and  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  alterations  in  the  blood  which  take  place  in  such  inflammatory 
foci  which  are  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  coagidation. 

Immediately  after  its  formation  the  red  thrombus  is  soft  and  rich  in 
the  fluids  of  the  blood ;  later,  it  becomes  tougher,  denser,  and  drier  as 
the  fibrin  contracts  and  presses  out  a  portion  of  the  fluid.  At  the  same 
time  it  becomes  paler,  brownish-red  or  rust-colored,  inasmuch  as  the 
blood-pigment  undergoes  changes  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in 
extravasated  blood. 

The  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  blood  inside  a  blood-vessel  is  to  be 
found  either  in  an  increased  production  of  fibrin-ferment  and  fibrino- 
genous  substances  (through  the  breaking  down  of  ceUs),  or  in  the  with- 


Fio.  15.  — Section  of  a  white  (hrombiu  oontalning  Fio.  16.— Section  of  a  mixed  thrombus  rich  In  cells, 
but  few  cells.  (MQller's  fluid;  bflematoxvlin.)  a,  Of  tiller's  fluid;  haematoxylin.)  a.  Red  blood-cor- 
Granular  mass ;  b,  granular  and  stringy  flbrm  in  reU-  puscle^;  b,  granular  mass ;  c,  retlform  disposition 
fonn  arrangement ;  c,  threads  of  fibrin  in  parallel  of  fibrin  with  numerous  leucocytes ;  d,  threads  of 
arrangement.    Magnified  SOU  diameters.  fibrin    in    parallel    arrangement.     Magnified   200 

diameters. 

drawal  of  the  power— which  the  living  walls  of  a  blood-vessel  possess — 
to  prevent  coagulation  (Briicke).  It  is  probable  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  firmer  adhesion  of  the  blood  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  at  a  spot  where 
it  is  somewhat  degenerated  is  sufficient  to  induce  coagulation.  This 
occurs,  consequently,  in  vessels  which  have  been  ligated,  when  the  endo- 
thelium is  destroyed  at  the  point  of  ligation.  It  takes  place,  further- 
more, when,  through  the  breaking  up  of  large  numbers  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  fibrin-ferment  is  set  free  in  large  quantity  in  the  blood-vessels 
— a  condition  which  may  be  experimentally  fulfilled  by  the  injection  of 
blood  whose  serum  is- stained  lake-red  through  the  partial  breaking  up  of 
the  blood-cells  (lackfarhenes  Bhd). 

The  fibrinous  deposits  from  blood  in  circulation,  which  not  infre- 
quently are  formed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart  or  vessel-walls, 
are  composed  of  masses  either  white,  or  of  various  shades  of  red,  or 
with  alternating  red  and  white  layers,  and  we  may  distinguish,  accord- 
ingly, between  wliite,  mixed,  and  laminated  ttirombi.  With  the  mi- 
croscoi)e  we  may  discern  that  these  thrombi  are  composed  (Figs.  15 
and  16)  of  granular  and  fibrous  masses  and  of  colorless  and  red  corpus- 
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cles,  which  in  varying  proportions  and  arrangement  make  up  their 
structure.  The  colorless  thrombi  may  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
granular  masses  (Fig.  16,  a)  and  of  fibro-granular  fibrin,  the  latter  dis- 
playing at  one  point  (6)  a  retiform  arrangement  of  its  fibres,  while  at 
another  point  (c)  they  run  more  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction,  both 
granular  masses  and  fibrin-fibres  enclosing  only  a  scanty  sprinkling  of 
leucocytes.  Other  white  thrombi  contain  more  cells.  In  the  mixed 
thrombi  (Fig.  16),  granular  masses  (6),  more  rarely  hyaline  masses, 
stringy  fibrin  (c),  and  red  blood-corpuscles  (a),  in  varying  proportions 
and  in  diverse  situations,  compose  tlie  coagulated  mass,  and  aU  of  these 
component  parts  include  more  or  less  numerous — frequently  very  nu- 
merous—leucocytes (Fig.  16). 

The  fibro-granular  masses  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
thrombi  consist  of  fibrin  which  has  been  formed,  just  as  takes  place 
outside  the  vessels,  by  the  action  of  a  ferment.  The  granular  and  the 
hyaline  masses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  the  present  time  regarded  as 
structures  formed  from  blood-plates  which  have  become  agglutinated 
together,  although  granular  and  hyaline  masses  may  also  be  formed 
from  leucocytes  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin.  Th&  granular 
masses  in  the  thrombi  exhibit  occasionally  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  of  coral. 

The  formation  of  thrombi  in  circulating  blood  may  be  observed  dis- 
tinctly under  the  microscope,  in  suitable  subjects,  both  in  warm-blooded 
and  in  cold-blooded  animals ;  and  in  this  line  it  is  more  particularly  the 
observations  of  Bizzozero,  Eberth,  Schimmelbusch,  and  Lowit  which 
have  led  to  very  weighty  conclusions. 

When  the  blood  flows  through  a  vessel  with  its  normal  velocity,  you 
may  see  under  the  microscope  a  broad,  homogeneous,  red  stream  in  the 
axis  of  the  blood-vessel  (Fig.  17,  a),  while  at  the  sides  lies  a  clear  zone 
of  blood-plasma  free  from  red  blood-corpuscles.  This  may  be  observed 
as  well  in  the  arteries  as  in  the  veins  and  in  the  larger  capillaries,  but 
is  best  seen  in  the  veins ;  in  the  smaller  capillaries,  just  large  enough 
to  permit  the  passage  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  this  diflferentiation  into 
an  axial  and  a  peripheral  stream  does  not  hold. 

In  the  axial  stream  the  different  constituents  of  the  blood  are  not  rec- 
ognizable; in  the  peripheral  stream,  however,  isolated  white  blood-cor- 
puscles appear  from  time  to  time  (Fig.  17,  d),  and  these  may  be  seen 
to  roll  slowly  on  along  the  vessel-wall. 

If  the  blood-current  becomes  retarded  to  about  the  degree  which  al- 
lows the  observer  to  make  out  indistinctly  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the 
axial  stream  (Fig.  18,  a),  the  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  floating 
slowly  along  in  the  peripheral  zone,  and  adhering  also  at  times  to  the 
vessel-wall,  becomes  increased  (Fig.  18,  d),  and  they  finally  come  to 
occupy  this  zone  in  considerable  numbers. 

If  the  current  is  still  further  retarded  so  that  the  red  blood-corpus- 
cles become  clearly  recognizable  (Fig.  19,  a),  then,  in  the  peripheral 
zone,  alongside  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles  appear  blood-plates  (d), 
which  increase  more  and  more  in  number  with  the  progressive  retarda- 
tion of  the  flow,  while  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  becomes  again 
diminished.  When  total  arrest  of  the  blood-current  finally  occurs,  a 
distinct  separation  of  the  corpuscular  elements  in  the  lumen  of  the  ves- 
sel follows. 

When,  in  a  vessel  in  which  the  circulation  is  retarded,  the  intima  is 
injured  at  a  certain  point  by  compression  or  by  crushing,  or  by  chemi- 
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cal  agents  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  strong  salt- 
solutions,  and  yet  the  lesion  of  the  vessel-wall  does  not  cause  a  com- 
plete arrest  of  the  blood-current,  we  may  observe  blood-plates  adhering 
to  the  vesaelrVKiU  at  the  injured  point,  and  before  long  they  cover  the  site 
of  the  injury  in  several  layers  (Fig.  19,  d^).  Frequently  more  or  less 
numerous  leucocytes,  or  colorless  blood-corpitscles,  become  lodged  in  this 
mass,  and  their  number  is  proportionate  to  their  abundance  in  the  x)er- 
ipheral  zone.  Under  some  circumstances,  indeed,  the  number  of  the 
leucocytes  may  be  very  considerable,  and  they  may  largely  cover  over 
the  accumulation  of  blood-plates.  In  case  of  great  irregularity  of  the 
circulation,  or  of  extensive 
lesion  of  the  vascular  Wall, 
red  blood-corpuscles  also  may 
separate  from  the  circula- 
tion, and  become  adherent 
to  the  intima,  or  to  the  color- 
less layers  previously  de- 
posited upon  it.  Not 
infrequently  portions  of  the 
segregated  mass  are  swept 
away,  in  which  case  a  new 
deposit  of  blood-plates  is 
formed.  Through  a  long- 
continued  deposition  of  the 
elemento  of  the  blood  the 
vessel  may  finally  become 
completely  closed. 

When  at  any  point 
blood-plates  have  become 
adherent  in  considerable 
numbers,  they  become,  after 
a  time,  coarsely  granular  at 
the  centre,  and  finely  granu- 
lar or  homogeneous  at  the 
periphery,  and  become 
fused  together  into  one  com- 
pact mass.  The  final  result 
of  the  process  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  colorless  blood- 
plate  thrombus,  within  which . 

more  or  less  numerous  white  bloodrcorpuscles  may  be  imprisoned.  Eberth 
designates  the  sticking  together  of  the  blood-plates  by  the  term  congluti- 
nation; their  final  fusion  into  a  coherent  thrombus  he  calls  mscous 
metamorphosis. 

If  we  compare  the  observations  of  Bizzozero,  Eberth,  and  Schimmel- 
busch,  as  well  as  the  recent  observations  of  Lowit,  on  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, with  the  histological  findings  in  thrombi  from  the  human  subject, 
we  are  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of 
thrombi  in  the  circulating  blood  of  man  proceeds  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  observed  in  the  lower  animals,  and  we  judge  that  their  formation 
is  directly  dependent  upon  two  causes :  to  wit,  upon  a  retardation  of 
the  blood-current  or  other  disturbance  of  the  circulation — such  as  the 
formation  of  eddies,  which  direct  the  bloodf-plates  against  the  vascular  tvall 
—and  upon  local  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Probably,  too, 
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Fig.  17.— Quickly  flowing  blood-stream,  a.  Axial  stream ; 
b,  peripheral  stream  with  isolated  leucocytes,  d.  (After  Eberth 
and  Schlmmelbusch.) 

Fm.  18.— Somewhat  retarded  blood-stream,  a.  Axial 
stream ;  b,  peripheral  zone  with  niunerous  leucocytes,  d.  (Af- 
ter Eberth  and  Schlmmelbusch.) 

Fia.  19.— Greatly  retarded  blood-stream,  a.  Axial  striam ; 
7),  peripheral  zone  with  blood-plates ;  c,  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  blood-plates:  d,  di,  white  blood-corpuscles.  (After 
Eberth  and  Schlmmelbusch. 
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thrombosis  is  favored  by  patholos^ical  changes  in  the  blood.  From 
the  variety  of  conditions  under  which  thrombosis  occurs  in  man  we 
must  assume,  either  that  now  one  and  again  another  of  these  causes 
plays  the  principal  part  in  the  formation  of  the  thrombi,  or  that  all 
three  may  concur  in  the  process;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  of 
the  factors,  acting  alone,  is  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  competent 
to  cause  thrombosis. 

If  a  blood-plate  thrombus  or  a  conglutinate  thrombus  has  formed  at 
any  point,  coaaulationma.y  subsequently  take  place  there,  yielding  threads 
of  fibrin  which  imprison,  in  greater  or  less  number — frequontly  in  very 
great  number — the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood.  Conglutination  and 
coagulation  may  accordingly  occur  together;  and  the  frequency  with  which 
this  comes  to  pass,  to  judge  from  the  composition  of  throm\)i  in  man 
(Figs.  15  and  16),  seems  to  denote  that  fibrin-ferment  is  set  frfee  in  the 
formation  of  the  blood-plate  thrombus,  and  that  hence,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  conglutinated  blood-plat^,  a  process  of  coagulation  occurs 
in  the  circumjacent  i)eripheral  zone  of  the  blood-stream.  If  white 
blood-corpuscles  alone  are  floating  in  the  latter,  the  coagulating  mass 
remains  colorless  (Fig.  15)  and  includes  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
leucocytes ;  while  if  red  blood-corpuscles  are  circulating  in  the  periph- 
eral zone,  or  if  the  influence  of  the  ferment  extends  as  far  as  the  axial 
stream,  mixed  thrombi  will  be  formed  (Fig.  16). 

According  to  Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch,  fibrin  enters  into  the  struc- 
ture of  artificially  produced  thrombi  in  those  cases  in  which  thrombosis 
has  been  provoked  by  the  action  of  strong  silver-solutions  or  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  bodies. 

Kohler  and  von  During  are  of  the  opinion  that  if,  as  somewhat  often 
hapx)ens,  extensive  thromboses  form  in  individuals  who  are  in  a  condi- 
tion of  marasmus,  or  in  such  as  have  been  subjected  to  some  trauma- 
tism, this  pathological  event  must  probably  be  dependent  in  some  man- 
ner upon  the  toxic  action  of  a  ferment,  and  that  local  disturbances  of  the 
circulation  merely  determine  the  point  of  the  coagulation.  Yaquez  is 
of  the  opinion  that  infection  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
thrombi  in  cachectic  subjects. 

According  to  Naunyn,  Franken,  K5hler,  Plosz,  Gyorgyai,  Hanau,  and  others,  by 
the  introduction  of  lake-red  blood  (lackfarbenes  Blui),  of  solutions  of  htemoglobin,  of 
the  salts  of  gallic  acid,  of  ether,  and  of  other  substances  into  the  circulation,  more  or 
less  extensive  coagulation  may  be  produced  ;  nevertheless  the  results  of  the  experiments 
are  not  constant  (Schiffer,  H5gyes,  Landois,  Eberth),  and  coagulation  may  not  occur. 
The  probability  of  effecting  coagulation  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  disturbance 
produced  in  the  blood  by  the  substance  injected. 

According  to  Arthus  and  Pag^s,  blood,  as  it  flows  from  a  blood-vessel,  becomes  in- 
capable of  spontaneous  coagulation  when  sodium  oxalate,  or  sodium  fluoride,  or  soaps 
are  added  to  it  in  such  quantities  that  the  mixture  comes  to  contain  from  0.07  to  0.1  per 
cent  of  the  oxalate,  or  about  0.2  per  cent  of  the  fluoride,  or  0.6  per  cent  of  soap. 
These  salts  all  operate  by  precipitating  the  calcium  salts.  If  to  blood,  kept  fluid  by 
treatment  with  sodium  oxalate,  one-teuUi  of  its  volume  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  cal- 
cium chloride  is  added,  coagulation  takes  place  in  from  six  to  eight  minutes,  and  the 
calcium  salts  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  fibrin-molecule.  The  fibrin-ferment  can 
act  upon  the  fibrinogen  only  In  the  presence  of  calcium  salts.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  fibrin-ferment,  and  in  the  presence  of  calcium  salts,  the  fibrinogen  undergoes  a 
chemical  metamorphosis  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  calcium-albumin  compound 
— fibrin.  For  the  occurrence  of  coagulation  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
peculiar  fibrinoplastic,  globulinoid  substance,  but  there  is  need  merely  of  the  presence 
of  calcium  salts.  The  ferment  which  Induces  the  coagulation  is  formed  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  cellular  elements. 

According  to  Freund,  if  blood  is  allowed  to  flow,  beneath  a  layer  of  oil,  into  a 
vessel  whose  walls  are  coated  with  a  film  of  vaseline,  it  will  not  coagulate;  and  from 
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Uiis  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  ad- 
hesion  of  the  blood  to  a  foreign  body. 

Bizzozero,  in  the  year  18iB2,  described  as  a  new  component  of  the  blood  certain 
minute,  flat,  homogeneous  structures  which  he  designated  a^  blood-plates  and  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  heematoblasts  c[e8cribed  by  Hayem.  Relying  upon  profound  ex- 
perimental research,  he  concluded  that  it  was  these  which,  in  breaking  up,  induced 
coagulation,  while  he  declined  to  attribute  this  property  to  the  white  blood-corpuscles. 
Rauschenbach,  Heyl,  Weigert,  L5wit,  Eberth,  Schimmelbusch,  Hlava,  Groth,  and  others 
have  taken  a  stand  against  this  doctrine  of  Bizzozero,  as  part  of  them  deny  any  connec- 
tion between  the  blood-plates  and  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  part  of  them  (Weigert, 
Ulava,  Halla,  and  Lowit)  do  not  regard  the  blood-plates  as  constant  morphological 
elements  of  the  blood,  but  rather  as  the  debris  of  disintegrated  white  blood-corpuscles, 
or  as  the  product  of  a  precipitation  of  globulin  (Lowit).  From  their  contributions  we 
may  also  gather  that  the  destruction  of  white  blood-corpuscles  in  a  fluid  containing 
fibrinogen  may  be  followed  by  coagulation,  thus  showing  that  the  blood-plates  are  not 
the  only  producers  of  fibrin.  According  to  Groth,  for  example,  the  injection  of  large 
numbers  of  leucocytes  into  the  circulation  produces  thrombosis.  According  to  Rauschen- 
bach, the  dissolution  of  leucocytes  is  constantly  occurring  in  the  blood ;  but  by  an  in- 
hibitory action  of  the  organism  the  supervention  of  coagulation  is  prevented,  and  the 
fibrin-ferment  rendered  ineflScient. 

Zahn,  who  in  the  year  1876  first  imdertook  a  strict  differentiation  of  the  red  from 
the  white  and  the  mixed  thrombi,  held  the  view  that  the  colorless  substance  of  the  white 
and  of  the  mixed  thrombi  is  a  formation  which  is  derived  from  the  colorless  blood- 
corpuscles  which  become  separated  from  the  blood-stream,  then  become  adherent  to  rough 
points  on  the  vessel-wall,  and  finally  become  fused  together  into  a  homogeneous  or  a 
granular  mass.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  most  authors  coincided  with  this  view,  although 
since  the  investigations  of  Bizzozero,  Lubnitzky,  Eberth,  Schimmelbusch,  and  L5wit 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  blood-plate  thrombus  also,  into  whose  com- 
position the  white  blood-corpuscles  enter  as  but  unimportant  factors.  It  is  equally  well 
established  that  the  thready  fibrin  observed  in  a  thrombosis  often  contains  very  few 
leucocytes  (Fig.  14). 

According  to  L(5wit,  the  blood-plates  are  not  a  constituent  of  normal  blood,  but 
rather  make  Uieir  appeai*ance  under  definite  conditions,  and  are  nothing  more  than 
globulin  precipitated  in  the  form  of  plates.  For  their  appearance  very  slight  alterations 
in  the  circulation  or  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  suiffice,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  make  observations  upon  blood  in  circulation  without  causing  them  to  appear ;  it  is 
nevertheless  possible,  with  proper  precautions  in  investigating,  to  prove  that  the  blood 
circulating  through  the  mesentery  of  the  mouse  contains  no  morphological  elements  be- 
yond the  red  and  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  Alterations  of  the  vessel-wall  and  retarda- 
tion of  the  blood-current  lead  to  the  separation  of  blood-plates  and  their  adhesion  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  blood-plates  so  separated  then  quickly  undergo  metamor- 
phosis into  a  substance  closely  resembling  ordinary  fibrin,  become  comparatively  in- 
soluble, swell  up,  and  take  on  a  partly  granular  appearance.  The  fibrin  derived  from 
the  blood-plates  is  very  like  ordinary  fibrin  in  Its  capacity  for  taking  dyes,  and  the 
formation  of  a  blood-plate  thrombus  Is  also.  Indeed,  a  kind  of  coagulation.  In  cold- 
blooded anlmaJs  no  blood-plates  appear  under  the  conditions  which  would  cause  them  to 
be  formed  In  warm-blooded  animals,  but  globulin  Is  precipitated  In  a  granular  condi- 
tion. Certain  minute  fusiform  elements  contained  In  the  blood  of  birds  and  of  cold- 
blooded animals,  which  Bizzozero,  Eberth,  and  Schimmelbusch  hold  to  be  the  equivalents 
of  the  blood-plates,  are  none  other  than  young,  colorless  cells  which  develop,  part  Into 
leucocytes  and  part  into  red  blood-corpuscles.  They  accordingly  are  provided  with  a 
nucleus  and  may  assume  a  spherical  form,  whereas  the  blood-plates  are  without  a  nucleus 
and  are  subject  only  to  passive  changes  of  form.  Alterations  of  the  vascular  walls  and 
retardation  of  the  blood-current  In  cold-blooded  animals  lead  to  the  formation  of 
thrombi  consisting  essentially  of  leucocytes  and  capable  of  transformation  Into  granular 
masses.  At  the  beginning  of  cell-deposition  we  find  the  spindle-shaped  leucocytes  de- 
posited with  especial  frequency. 

I  am  unable  to  assent  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  LQwlt  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
origin  of  the  blood-plates ;  I  am  much  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the  blood-plates 
area  product  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  either  are  thrown  off  from  the  bodies 
of  degenerating  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  are  formed  on  the  disintegration  of  the  same. 
I  base  my  opinion  upon  the  Investigations  which  Wlassow,  at  my  suggestion,  carried 
out  In  1893  In  my  laboratory.  He  studied  both  the  early  stages  of  thrombus-formation 
and  also  the  behavior  of  the  blood-corpuscles  when  treated  with  various  fluids,  and  his 
observations  Indicate,  on  the  one  hand,  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  thrombosis,  In  cir- 
culating blood,  red  blood-corpuscles  do  become  adherent  to  the  vessel-wall  and  may  sub- 
sequently become  changed  and  transformed  into  a  granular  mass;  and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  that  a  portion  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles — ^presumably  those  which  are  the  oldest 
and  are  approaching  their  decadence — are  extremely  unstable  cells,  out  of  which  are 
r^ulily  formed  structures  with  properties  corresponding  to  those  of  the  blood-plates. 
As  to  whether  such  structures  are  developed  under  normal  conditions,  or  whether,  in  the 
normal  breaking  down  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  the  colorless  components  of  their 
structure  enter  immediately  into  solution,  cannot  be  decided ;  this  much  only  can  be 
demonstrated :  that  the  most  diverse  influences  caused  a  plasmoschisis  (a  splitting  up  of 
the  blood-plasma),  accompanied  by  a  formation  of  the  so-called  blood-plates.  Arnold 
has  quite  recently  published  reports  upon  the  products  that  result  from  the  transforma- 
tion of  red  blood-corpuscles  (partly  by  a  process  of  constriction,  and  partly  by  what 
might  be  termed  excretion),  and  these  confirm  the  observations  made  by  Wlassow  and 
myself. 

A.  Schmidt,  in  his  work  on  the  blood,  published  in  1892,  wherein  he  collects  the  re- 
sults of  many  years  of  study  on  coagulation,  regards  the  fibrin-ferment  or  thrombin  as  a 
derivative  of  the  life  of  the  cells,  which  is  developed  from  an  inactive  earlier  state,  pro^ 
thrombiny  under  the  influence  of  certain  zymoplastic  substances.  In  the  same  way  he  re- 
gards the  fibrinogenous  substance^  or  metagMmlin^  as  a  product  of  the  disintegration  of 
cellular  protoplasm.  According  to  this  view  the  generators  of  coagulation,  as  well  as 
those  of  thrombosis,  must  all  be  regarded  as  cellular  derivatives,  and  it  would  then  be 
particularly  the  red  blood-corpuscles  whichvHnUd  be  the  source  cfthe  materials  of  coagulation. 
According  to  Corin,  coagulation  occurs  in  the  blood  afier  deaths  only  when  the  blood  already 
contained  ferment  during  life;  and  the  extent  of  the  coagulation  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  ferment  present  at  the  time  of  death.  A  further  production  of  ferment 
does  not  occur  after  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vessel-walls  probably  constitute  a  body 
inhibiting  coagulation.  Between  the  blood  of  those  who  have  died  suddenly  (cases  of 
strangulation)  and  that  of  those  who  have  died  more  slowly,  the  difference  is  only  rela- 
tive, depending  upon  the  amount  of  ferment  present  No  value  can  therefore  be  ascribed 
to  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  mode  of  death. 

§  41.  Thrombosis  occurs  most  frequently  in  cases  of  degeneration 
and  inflammation  of  the  intima  of  the  heart  and  of  the  vessels,  as  well 
as  under  certain  circumstances  which,  like  compression,  stricture,  or 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  stenosis  and  insufficiency  of  the  valvular  orifices,  etc.,  cause  a 
retardation  or  an  arrest  of  the  circulation.  If  thrombi  occur  in  cachectic 
individuals,  they  are  called  marasmlc  thrombi  (thrombi  marantici). 
When  perforating:  wounds  of  vessels  are  not  too  large,  they  become 
closed  by  blood-plates  and  white  blood-corpuscles  which  adhere  to  the 
edges  of  the  opening  and  are  also  deposited  all  about  it,  so  that  in  the 
wound  there  is  formed  a  white  thrombus  projecting  into  the  lumen  of 
the  vessel. 

Different  varieties  of  thrombi  are  distinguished  according  to  their 
relations  to  the  vessel  containing  them.  Thus  a  parietal  thrombus  is 
one  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  heaii;  (Fig.  20,  c)  or  of  a  vessel ;  a  val- 
vular thrombus,  one  which  is  situated  upon  a  valve  of  the  heart  or  of 
a  vein  (Fig.  21,  d).  Either  kind  may  consist  only  of  delicate,  trans- 
parent, almost  membranous,  hyaline  deposits;  and  then,  again,  they 
are  often  thicker  and  tougher,  and  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  heart 
or  blood-vessel  respectively.  Their  surface,  in  the  latter  case,  often 
shows  rib-like  ridges  of  paler  appearance  than  the  other  parts.  If  the 
lumen  of  a  vessel  becomes  closed  by  a  thrombus,  the  latter  is  spoken  of 
as  an  obturating  thrombus  (Fig.  20,  a,  6).  The  coagula  first  formed 
are  designated  as  primary  or  autochthonous ;  those  subsequently  de- 
posited upon  these,  as  induced  thlrombi.  Through  growth  by  accre- 
tion a  parietal  thrombus  may  become  obturating.  In  such  a  case  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  a  red  thrombus  is  superadded  to  one  origi- 
nally white  or  mixed  in  color  (Fig.  21,  c),  inasmuch  as  the  thrombosis 
began  in  circulating  blood,  while  later,  after  the  closing  off  of  the  ves- 
sel,  the  blood  became  stagnant  and  the  whole  mass  then  coagulated* 
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The  converse  occurs  when  a  red  thrombus,  obtorating  a  yessel,  contracts 
down  to  a  smaller  yolome,  and  thus  leaves  a  channel  once  more  for  the 
passage  of  the  blood. 

Thrombi  may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  vascular  system.  In  the  heart 
it  is  i)articularly  in  the  auricular  appendages  and  in  the  recesses  be- 
tween tibe  trabeculsB  cameee,  as  well  as  on  any  diseased  spot  of  the  heart- 
wall  (Fig.  SX),  6),  that  they  establish  themselves.  Their  formation  storts 
in  the  deep  intertrabecular  recesses ;  but  through  continual  accretions 
more  considerable  coagulation-masses  are  formed,  which  project  in  the 


no.  20.— Thrombus-formaUoa  In  the  bieiurtas  a  result  of  inflammatory  degeneration  and  aneurlflmat 
dllatatfon  of  ttie  bean-wall,  a,  Indammatory  ttaickentng  of  the  eudocardium  \  b,  inflammatory  degeneratloa 
of  the  myocardlmn ;  c,  thrombus.    (Two-thirds  natural  size.) 

form  of  polypi  above  the  general  surface  (Fig.  20),  and  therefore  are 
known  as  heart-polypi.  They  are  sometimes  more  or  less  spherical  in 
shape,  with  a  broad  base,  and  again  they  are  more  pear-shaped;  their 
surface  is  often  ribbed.  As  a  rare  occurrence,  large  globular  or  pear- 
shaped  thrombi  may  become  loosened,  and  then,  in  case  they  cannot 
pass  the  ostium,  they  lie  free  in  the  corresponding  chamber  of  the 
heart.  Free  globular  thrombi  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  auricles  in 
cases  of  stenosis  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  although  they  are 
very  rare.  Very  probably  they  become  increased  in  size  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  fresh  layers  of  fibrin  after  they  have  been  set  loose.  If  coagu- 
lated masses  attach  themselves  to  an  inflamed  valve,  they  are  designated 
as  valvular  polypi.  Parietal  and  valvular  polypi  may  become  very 
bulky  and  may  fill  up  a  large  part  of  one  of  the  heart-chambers. 
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In  the  arterial  trunks  thrombi  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of 
places,  and  are  particularly  apt  to  occur  behind  constrictions  and  in 
dilatations.  Occasionally,  in  cachectic  individuals  with  a  much-degen- 
erated intima,  parietal  thrombi,  white  or  of  a  mixed  color,  and  super- 
ficially adherent,  are  formed  in  the  aorta. 

In  the  veins  thrombi  occasionally  are  formed  in  the  pockets  of  the 
valves  (Fig.  21,  rf),  from  which  they  gradually  protrude  and  develop 

into  obturating  thrombi.  Frequently 
a  thrombus  grows  out  from  a  lesser 
vein  in  which  it  was  formed  into  the 
lumen  of  a  larger  vein.  So,  for  in- 
stance, a  thrombus  having  its  origin 
in  one  of  the  lesser  veins  of  the  lower 
extremity  may  grow  up  through  the 
vena  cava  inferior  until  it  reaches  the 
heart.  Specially  important,  by  rea- 
son of  the  local  disturbances  to  which 
they  give  rise,  are  the  obturating 
thrombi  of  the  femoral  veins,  the 
renal  veins,  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater,  the  large  venae  cavse,  and  the 
portal  veins. 

Thrombi  of  the  smallest  vessels 
arise  most  frequently  in  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  surrounding  tissues, 
and  especially  after  infectious  and 
toxic  inflammations  and  necrotic 
processes,  and  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  a  hyaline  composition.  They 
are  composed  in  large  measure  of  the 
colorless  elements  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  elements  become 
fused  into  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and 
yet  by  a  proper  technique  (Weigert's 
fibrin  stain)  it  may  sometimes  be 
demonstrated  that  they  also  contain 
string}'  fibrin.  They  are  found, 
furthermore,  after  superficial  bums 
(Klebs,  Welti,  Silbermann)  and  after 
poisoning — for  instance,  poisoning 
with  corrosive  sublimate  (Kaufmann) 
— esi^ecially  in  the  lungs.  They  fre- 
quently exist  in  hemorrhagic  infarcts 
(Fig.  12,  c).  Thrombi,  too,  originating  in  the  capillaries,  may  develop 
into  the  efferent  veins,  partly  for  the  reason  that  through  the  obturation 
of  a  great  number  of  capillaries  the  blood  flows  more  slowly  in  the 
veins,  and  partly  also  for  the  reason  that  disintegrating  blood-corpus- 
cles and  blood-plates  find  their  way  to  the  veins  in  great  numbers. 

The  first  deposits  in  the  formation  of  a  parietal  thrombus  are  deli- 
cate, transparent,  or  whitish  layers.  The  fully  formed  thrombus  is  a 
compact,  dry  mass,  firmly  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  a  vessel  or 
of  the  heart,  with  the  different  qualities  of  color  and  structure  described 
above.  Thrombi,  originally  soft  and  succulent,  undergo  in  time  a  proc- 
ess of  contraction,  and  thereby  become  firmer  and  more  dry.    In  this 


Fio.  21.— Thromboils  of  the  femoral  and  of 
tbe  sapbenous  vein,  a,  2).  An  obturating  tbroin- 
bus,  of  mixed  coloring  and  laminated :  c\  red 
tbrombus  witb  peripheral  attachment ;  d,  throm- 
biu  protruding  from  a  valve.  (Reduced  one- 
fourth.) 
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way,  in  case  of  obtorating  thrombi,  an  obliterated  channel  may  become 
open  once  more  for  the  passage  of  the  blood. 

With  long-continued  con&action,  the  fibrin,  the  blood-plates,  and 
the  blood-corpuscles  may  become  converted  into  a  tough  mass,  which 
long  remains  in  this  condition,  grows  fast  to  the  vessel-wall,  and  even- 
tually becomes  calcified.  This  occurs  both  in  valvular  thrombi  of  the 
heart  and  in  thrombi  located  in  the  vessels.  The  chalky  concretions  in 
the  veins,  known  as  plileboliths,  are  formed  in  this  way.  Similar  forma- 
tions in  tiie  arteries,  which  occur,  however,  less 
frequently,  may  be  called  arteriolitlis. 

Shrinking  and  calcification  constitute  a  com- 
paratively favorable  issue  of  thrombosis.  Far 
less  favorable  are  the  various  kinds  of  disin- 
tegration which  frequently  follow  and  are  known 
as  simple  and  as  puriform  or  septic  yellow  soft- 
ening. In  the  simple  softening  the  central 
portion  of  the  thrombus  becomes  converted  into 
a  grayish-red,  gray,  or  grayish-white  grumous 
mass,  consisting  of  broken-down  and  shrunken 
red  blood-corpuscles,  pigment  granules,  and 
colorless  granular  debris.  If  the  softening  ex- 
tends to  the  superficial  layers,  and  if  there  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  certain  strength  of  blood- 
ourrent  in  the  region  of  the  thrombus,  the  soft- 
ening debris  are  swept  along  into  the  circulation. 
And  if,  under  these  conditions,  somewhat  large 
pieces  become  detached  from  their  surroundings 
and  are  swept  along  with  the  blood-current, 
arterial  emboli  wiU  be  established  (see  Pig.  2, 
on  page  41). 

In  the  yellow  puriform  or  septic  softening 
the  thrombus  breaks  down  into  a  yellow  or 
grayish-yellow  or  reddish-yellow  mass  similar 
to  pus,  grumous,  creamy,  and  foul-smelling, 
which  along  with  pus-corpuscles  contains  a 
great  deal  of  a  finely  granular  substance  made 
up  of  fatty  and  albuminous  detritus  and  mi- 
crococci. This  mass  acts  as  a  destructive  irritant, 
causing  inflammation  by  its  contact.  As  a  result 
the  intima  becomes  cloudy,  and  a  suppurative 
inflammation  arises  in  the  media  and  adventitia, 
as  well  as  in  the  parts  about  the  vessel.    After 

a  short  time  all  th^  vascular  tunics  become  infiltrated  and  present  a 
dirty-yellow  or  grayish-yellow  appearance.  Ulcerative  destruction  of 
the  tissues  eventually  supervenes.  If  the  puriform  masses  are  carried 
along  by  the  blood-current  to  other  places,  there  too  they  lead  to  necro- 
sis and  septic  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  and  to  suppurative  inflam- 
mation, which  affects  not  only  the  wall  of  the  vessels,  but  also  the 
circumjacent  tissues. 

The  process  of  puriform  softening  of  a  venous  or  an  arterial  plug, 
coupled  with  the  infiltration  of  the  vascular  wall,  is  denominated 
throm bo-phlebitis  purulenta  or  thrombo-arteritis  purulenta.  The 
inflammation  of  the  vessel-wall  may  start  either  in  the  softening  throm- 
bus or  else  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  vessel.     In  the  latter  case  the 


Fig.  22.— Remains  of  a  tbrom- 
bus  of  tbe  rlffht  femoral  vein, 
formed  three  years  before  deatb. 

a.  Obliterated  portion  of  the 
vein  (tbe  right  common  iliac 
vein  was  likewise  obliterated); 

b,  c,  d,  bridles  of  connective  tis- 
sue in  tbe  interior  of  the  vein 
and  of  its  branches;  e,  recent 
thrombus.    (Natural  size.) 
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softening  of  the  thrombus  either  goes  on  simultaneously  with  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  vessel-wall  or  else  succeeds  it.  These  occurrences  take 
place  most  frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  purulent  foci. 

The  most  favorable  issue  of  thrombosis  is  in  the  organization  of  the 


Fio.  23.— Closure  of  an  artery  of  the  luiura  hj  a  maas  of  oonnecdve  dasue.  which  developed  after  the 
vessel  had  become  plugged  by  an  embohis.  (Specimen  preserved  In  Mtmer^s  Ouid,  and  stained  with  hann*- 
toxylln  and  eosin.)  a.  Wall  of  the  artery ;  2>,  connective  tissue  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel :  e,  d,  newly 
formed  blood-vessels.    Magnified  46  diameters. 

thrombus— that  is,  in  its  being  replaced  by  vascularized  connective 
tissue. 

The  new  connective  tissue  is  developed  from  proliferating  endothe- 
lial cells ;  but  if  these  have  been  destroyed  in  the  formation  of  the  throm- 
bus, then  plastic  migratory  cells  from  the  outer  layers  of  the  vessel-wall 
must  take  their  place.  The  thrombus  itself  takes  no  part  in  the  process 
of  organization;  it  is  a  lifeless  mass  which  excites  inflammation  in  sur- 
rounding parts.    In  course  of  time  the  place  of  the  lifeless  thrombotic 

mass  is  taken  by  vascularized  connec- 
tive tissue  (Fig.  23,  6,  c,  d). 
{  The    cicatricial    tissue    occupying 

the  place  of  the  thrombus  shrinks 
more  or  less  in  course  of  time.  Ci- 
catrices after  ligation  become  in  this 
way  very  small.  Such  a  cicatrix  in 
the  continuity  of  a  vessel  may  later 
have  the  appearance  of  merely  a  thick- 
ening of  the  vessel-wall,  or  there  may 
remain  only  threads  and  trabeculsd 
(Fig.  22,  6,  c,  d),  which  cross  the 
lumen  of  the  thrombosed  vessel,  so 
that  the  blood-current  can  once  more 
pass  the  aflfected  spot.  It  not  infre- 
quently hapx)ens,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Fio.  24.-Remain8  of  an  embolic  plug  in  a     connective-tissue  bridles  crossing  the 

branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,   a.  Shrunken       lumen    of    the  veSSel   CaUSe   a   marked 
embolus  traversed  by  threads  of  connective       .  .  ...  ,.,  j    xr  • 

tissue:  h,  bridles  of  connective  tissue  crossing     lessening  oi  its  calibrc;  and  this  may 
oj^^the  orinces  of  branch  vessel..  (NauSfl     proceed  to  a  complete  obUteration  of 
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the  vessel,  so  that  the  blood-vessels  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  become 
converted  entirely  into  solid  fibrous  cords. 

Pieces  broken  off  from  a  thrombus  and  carried  into  an  artery  and 
there  wedged — so-called  emboli— generally  induce  fresh  deposits  of 
fibrin  upon  their  surface.  Afterward  they  undergo  the  same  changes 
as  thrombi,  and  may  either  soften  and  break  down  or  become  shrunken 
(Fig.  24,  a)  and  calcified.  If  the  emboli  are  non-infectious  they  gener- 
ally become  replaced  by  vascular  connective  tissue  (Fig.  23,  6,  c). 

In  many  cases  this  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  leads  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  artery  (Fig.  23).  In  other  cases  in  the  place  of  the 
embolus  there  becomes  developed  only  a  ridge  of  connective  tissue  or 
perhaps  a  knobbed  or  a  flattened  thickening  of  the  intima.     In  still 


i 


Fig.  25.— Embolus  of  an  intestiiial  artery  wltb  suppurative  arteritis,  embolic  aneurism,  and  perlarteriUc 
■static  abscess.     (Alcobol ;  fucbsin.)    a,  b.  r,  ((.  e«  Layers  of  tbe  intestinal  wall :  /,  wall  of  tbe  artery ; 

fctlle  embolus,  surrounded  with  pus-corpuscles,  l]ring  within  the  dilated  and  partially  suppurating  artery : 
parietal  thrombus ;  i,  periarterial  purulent  infiltration  of  tbe  submucosa ;  k^  veins  goiiged  wltb  blood. 
Magnined  80  diametere. 

other  cases  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  traversed  by  bridles  of  connective 
tissue  (Fig.  24, 6),  which  either  run  separately,  or,  through  mutual  inter- 
lacings,  form  a  wide-  or  a  close-meshed  network. 

If  the  emboli  contain  pyogenic  organisms,  which  is  especially  apt  to 
be  the  case  if  the  emboli  come  from  a  thrombus  lying  iu  a  suppurating 
focus,  suppuration  then  arises  at  the  site  of  the  embolus  (Fig.  25,  g), 
and  occasionally  ulceration  also. 

§  42.  In  those  conditions  which  have  been  described  above  as  active 
and  x)assive  hypersemia  respectively,  the  blood  during  life  is  in  circula- 
tion. In  the  active,  congestive  form  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current  is 
increased;  in  the  passive  form— venous  hypersemia — it  is  diminished. 
If  venoits  hypercemta  becomes  very  marked,  so  that  the  blood  entering  a 
part  cannot  find  exit,  the  circulation  in  the  small  veins  and  capillaries, 
and  even  in  the  smaller  afferent  arteries,  may  come  to  a  complete  stand- 
still; and  that  condition  then  obtains  which  is  known  as  stasis  or  stag:- 
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nation  of  the  blood  (Fig.  26).  Inasmuch  as  fresh  masses  of  blood  from 
the  arteries  strive  with  each  pulse-beat  to  force  their  way  into  the  area 
of  stagnation,  and  thus  distend  the  capillaries  and  the  veins  more  and 
more,  the  pressure  within  these  rises  to  be  the  same  as  that  at  the  point 
of  divergence  of  the  nearest  permeable  artery,  and  by  this  means  a  great 
portion  of  the  fluids  of  the  blood  is  pressed  out  of  the  capillaries  and 
the  veins.  The  red  blood-corpusdes  consequently  become  so  closely 
jammed  together  that  their  contours  are  no  longer  discernible,  and  the 
total  contents  of  the  vessels  form  a  homogeneous,  scarlet-red  colunm 


-4 


710. 26.— Stasis  from  venous  hyperBBmla  in  tbe  Tenels  of  tbe  oorium  and  of  the  papfllsB  of  the  plantar 
flurffeoe  of  tbe  toes  In  a  man  succumbing  to  valTular  disease,  heart-failure,  and  arterioecleroBls.  (Mliller^ 
OuM ;  alum-carmine.)    Deep-violet  coloring  and  commencing  gangrene  of  the  toes.    Magnified  20  diameters 

(Fig.  26).  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  not 
fused  together.  As  soon  as  the  obstacle  to  the  outflow  is  done  away 
with  and  circulation  is  once  more  resumed,  the  individual  blood-cor- 
puscles become  once  more  separated  from  one  another. 

Stasis  is  produced  not  only  by  damming  back  of  the  blood,  but  also 
by  numerous  influences  affecting  the  vessel-walls  and  the  blood  itself. 
Thus  heat  and  coW,  irritation  tmth  acids  or  with  alkalies^  the  action  of  con- 
cenirated sugar-  or  tommoii^saU  solutions y  of  chloroform^  alcohol^  etc.,  may 
cause  not  only  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  vessels  and  disturbances 
of  the  circulation,  but  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  produce  stasis. 
The  immediate  harm  effected  by  these  injurious  agente  lies  in  their 
action  in  abstracting  water  from  the  blood  and  from  the  vessel-walls; 
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in  their  farther  action,  however,  they  induce  essential  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  of  the  blood-plasma  and  of  the 
yessel-walls,  whereby  the  blood-corpuscles  become  less  mobile,  and 
the  yessel-walls  come  to  offer  increased  frictional  resistance  to  the 
blood-current,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  permit  the  fluid  portions 
to  pass  through  them  more  readily.  Stasis,  accordingly,  may  also  de- 
velop through  the  loss  of  water  and  the  corresponding  drying  of  the  tis- 
sues,— an  event  which  is  likely  to  follow  any  injury  which  lays  bare  some 
structure  (the  intestine,  for  example)  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 


IV.  (Edema  and  Dropsy. 

§  43.  The  unconfined  fluid  which  permeates  the  tissues  is  essen- 
tially a  transudation  from  the  blood,  though,  under  some  circumstances, 
a  portion  of  the  juice  contained  in  the  cells  and  fibres  may  also  pass  over 
into  the  unconfined  fluid  of  the  tissues  (Heidenhain).  The  exudation  of 
fluid  from  the  vessels  is  not  a  process  of  simple  filtration,  but  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  secretion,  effected  by  means  of  the  spe- 
cific function  of  the  capillary  walls.  The  fluid  secreted  from  the  capil- 
laries, which  becomes  mingled  with  the  products  of  tissue-metabolism, 
is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  is 
returned  to  the  veins  through  the  ductus  thoracicus. 

Every  increase  in  the  transudation  of  the  blood-fluids  occasions  pri- 
marily an  increase  in  the  permeation  of  the  tissues,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  again  reduced  by  an  increased  absorption  through  the  lym- 
phatics.    This  equilibration,  how- 
ever, has    its    limits;    with   in- 
creased   transudation     from     the 
blood-vessels  we  get  a  more    or 
less  permanent  oversaturation    of 
the  tissues  with  the  transuded  fluid. 

That  condition  which   is  pro- 
duced  by   this    collection   of    fluid         fig.  27.— LDngitudlnal  section  tbrough  oedema- 

in  f.liA  fiofliiAfl  ia  IrTinwn  Aa  droDSV.  ^^  iniucle-flbret}  of  Uie  gastrocQemlus  of  a  sub- 
in   Une  tissues  IS  Known  as  urupsy,       ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^     (Flemmlng'a 

(EOenia,  or  nydropS,  and  we  distin-       mixture;  saffranin.)    Magnified 45 diameters. 

guish   between  a  general   and   a 

localized  dropsy  according  to  the  extent  of  the  affection.  (Edema  ex- 
tending over  sui)erficial  portions  of  the  body  is  known  as  anasarca  or 
as  hyposarca. 

That  transudate  from  the  blood  lohich  constitutes  the  dropsical  ot*  cede^ 
maious  Jluid  is  always  considerably  less  rich  in  albumin  than  the  blood- 
j>lasma.  The  fluid  collects  first  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  as  free 
4dssue-fluid,  and  may  then  soak  into  the  tissues  themselves  and  thus 
cause  swelling  of  the  cells  and  of  the  fibres,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, the  formation  of  vacuoles  (Fig.  27),  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  drops  of  fluid  within  the  cells  or  their  derivatives. 

This  may  be  most  frequently  demonstrated  in  tegumentary  and  in 
glandular  epithelium,  but  becomes  at  times  distinctly  evident  also  in 
other  tissue-elements,  particularly  in  muscle-fibres  (Fig.  27),  whose 
fibrillsB  become  separated  by  drops  of  fluid.  It  may  happen,  moreover, 
that  cells  in  oedematous  tissues,  particularly  in  the  lungs  and  the  serous 
membranes,  become  loosened  from  their  attachment,  and  the  fluid  then 
comes  to  contain  an  admixture  of  epithelial  cells  in  considerable  numbers. 
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Tissues  which  are  the  seat  of  oedema  appear  swollen,  though  the 
degree  of  swelling  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  structure  of  the 
tissue.  The  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  are  able  to  take 
up  into  the  interstices  of  their  structure  large  quantities  of  liquid,  and 
an  extremity  may  accordingly  become  enormously  swollen  with  oedema. 
Its  appearance  is  then  pale,  it  has  a  doughy  feeling,  and  upon  pressure 
with  the  finger  an  indentation  remains  behind.  An  incision  sets  free 
an  abundance  of  clear  liquid  and  reveals  the  tissues  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  fluid. 

The  lung  behaves  in  a  similar  way.  Owing  to  its  limited  room  it  is 
not  especially  distensible,  but  it  contains  midtitudes  of  cavities  filled 
with  air,  and  these,  upon  the  advent  of  oedema,  become  filled  with 
liquid,  which  on  pressure  escapes  from  a  cut  surface,  generally  min- 
gled with  air-bubbles. 

Far  less  capable  of  retaining  fluids  is  the  kidney ;  consequently  but 
little  fluid  flows  oflf  on  section  of  an  oedematous  kidlaey,  though  the  cut 
surface  is  moist  and  glistening. 

The  amount  of  blood  contained  in  oedematous  tissues  is  variable, 
and  their  color  is  consequently  so  also. 

Such  cavities  of  the  body  as  are  the  seat  of  dropsical  effusion  con- 
tain at  one  time  a  considerable,  and  at  another  a  very  small  amount  of 
clear,  generally  light-yellow,  rarely  quite  colorless,  alkaline  fluid,  which 
occasionally  contains  a  few  flakes  of  fibrin  (cf.  the  chapter  on  Inflam- 
mation). Compressible  organs  are  compressed  by  the  exudation,  and 
cavities  are  dilated. 

A  collection  of  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity  goes  by  the  name  of 
ascites. 

The  proportion  of  albumin  in  pure  transudates  is  not  the  same  in  all 
the  tissues  and  cavities  of  the  body,  but  differs  within  wide  limits.  Ac- 
cording to  Beuss,  the  proportion  of  albumin  in  transudations  of  the 
pleura  is  22.5  pro  milk;  of  the  pericardium,  18.3;  of  the  peritoneum, 
11.1 ;  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  5.8;  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
cavities,  1.4.  Therein  lies  a  proof  of  the  differing  constitution  of  the 
vessel-wall  in  the  several  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  water  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues,  according  to  Heidenhain,*  is  made  up 
of  three  parts — of  the  water  present  in  the  blood,  of  the  lymph  of  the  organ  under  con- 
sideration, and  of  the  water  contained  in  the  cells  and  in  the  fibres — Uie  tissue-fiuid 
proper.  This  tissue-fluid  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  undergo  considerable  varia> 
tions,  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  or  of  the  lymph,  or 
diminishing  as  the  latter  increases. 

If  the  proportion  of  crystalloids  in  the  blood  (urea,  sugar,  salts)  becomes  greater,  both 
blood  and  lymph  come  to  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  water,  which  is  i)ossible  only 
in  this  way :  that  these  substances,  when  thrown  into  the  blood,  pass  over  into  the 
lymph-spaces,  and,  by  their  affinity  for  the  tissue-fluids,  excite  a  discharge  of  water 
from  the  tissue-elements.  The  prompt  passage  of  the  crystalloids  from  the  blood  and  the 
lymph  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  force  inherent  ia  the  capillary  cells ;  that  is,  it 
is  not  a  phenomenon  of  mere  dififusion.  The  evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  salts  or  of  sugar  in  the  lymph  is  oftentimes  greater  than  that  m  the  blood. 

§  44.  According  to  the  etiology  we  distinguish  four  varieties  of 
cedema — namely,  oedema  from  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  blood- 
vessels, oedema  caused  by  interference  with  the  escape  of  the  lymph, 
oedema  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  capillary  secretion  (the  result  of 

•"Versuche  und  Fragen  zur  Lehre  von  der  Lymphbildung"  [Experiments  and 
Queries  Regarding  the  Theory  of  Lymph-lormation],  Arch,  f.  d.  gres.  Physiologies  49. 
Bd.,  1801,  and  Verh.  dea  X.  hUernat.  med.  Cong.,  ii.,  Berlin,  1891. 
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alterations  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries),  and  oedema  ex  vacuo.  The 
third  one  of  these  varieties  is  designated  by  the  practising  physician  by 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  terms :  inflammatory  oedema,  hydrsemic 
or  cachectic  oedema,  and  neuropathic  oedema. 

The  cedema  of  stagnation  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  capillaries  is  seriously  interfered  with,  the 
pressure  in  these  small  vessels  increases,  and  the  fluid  portions  of 
the  blood  then  seek  an  outlet  through  their  walls, — a  state  of  affairs 
which  gives  rise  to  the  escape  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  fluid  from  the 
vessels.  The  amount  of  the  escaping  fluids  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  discrepancy  between  the  inflow  and  the  outflow  of  the 
blood,  and  is  therefore  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  afflux  of  blood. 

The  escaping  fluid  never  contains  much  albumin,  though  with  in- 
creased pressure  in  the  veins  the  proportion  of  albumin  rises  (Senator) ; 
the  fluid,  furthermore,  may  contain  more  or  less  numerous  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  their  number  increases  with  the  degree  of  obstruction. 

The  immediate  result  of  an  increased  transudation  is  an  increased 
flow  of  lymph,  and  this  may  suffice  to  carry  off  all  the  fluid.  If  it  does 
not  so  suffice,  the  fluid  collects  in  the  tissues  and  we  have  a  condition 
of  oedema  or  dropsy.  According  to  Landerer,  the  occurrence  of  this 
condition  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  elasticity  of  the  tissues  becomes 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  increase  of  the  press- 
ure to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Obstruction  to  tlie  flow  of  tlie  lympli,  as  exx)eriments  in  this  line 
have  shown,  is  not  ordinarily  succeeded  by  oedema.  In  the  flrst  place, 
the  lymph-vessels  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body  have  elaborate  anasto- 
moses, so  that  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  lymph  does  not  readily 
occur;  and  even  when  all  the  efferent  lymphatics  of  an  extremity  are 
closed  off,  provided  the  lymph-formation  remains  normal,  no  dropsy 
generally  ensues,  inasmuch  as  the  blood-vessels  themselves  are  able  to 
take  up  the  lymph  again.  Only  the  occlvmon  of  the  ductus  thoraeicus  is 
ordinarily  followed  by  stasis  of  the  lymph  and  by  oedema,  particularly 
by  ascites ;  but  we  must  still  observe  that  even  in  this  case  collateral 
channels  may  open  up,  and  may  suffice  to  carry  off  the  lymph. 

Although  lymphatic  obstruction  is  not  ordinarily  sufficient  to  cause 
oedema  of  itself,  yet  it  does  increase  an  oedema  idready  produced  by 
excessive  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels. 

Patholog^icai  alterations  in  tlie  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  veins 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  vascular  secretion  ' 
{Heidenhain)^  and  thus  induce  oedema,  may  occur  as  the  outcome 
merely  of  hng-conthiued  passive  coyigestion  and  the  resulting  imperfect 
renewal  of  the  blood.  Such  alterations  occur,  however,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  as  the  result  of  protracted  ischcemia,  of  imperfect  oxygenation^ 
or  of  chemical  changes  in  the  blood ;  or  they  may  be  due  to  the  effect  of 
high  or  low  temperatures,  or  to  active  traumatism.  It  is  also  probable 
that  either  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  lead  to  an 
increased  vascular  secretion.'  Just  what  changes  the  vessels  suffer 
under  these  circumstances  we  are  not  able  to  state  precisely,  but  it  is 
proper  enough  to  suppose  that  some  alteration  of  the  endothelial  cells 
and  of  the  cementing  substance  between  them  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  lesion.  If  through  these  influences  oedema  arises,  then  we  may  dis- 
tinguish, according  to  the  cause,  toxic,  infectious,  thermal,  trau- 
matic, ischiemic,  neuropathic  oedema,  etc.,  and  such  a  division  has 

'  Vide  supray  §  43. 
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much  to  commend  it.  Hitherto  the  kinds  of  oedema  here  under  consid- 
eration have  generally  been  rel^ated  to  two  groups,  inflammatory 
oedema  and  cachectic  oedema. 

Inflammatory  oedema  is  most  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  to  an  aJUer-' 
ation  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  is  seen  both  as  an  independent  affec- 
tion,  in  the  shape  of  circumscribed  or  more  extensive  swellings  and 
dropsical  effusions,  and  also  as  an  epiphenomenon  in  the  neighborhood 
of  severe  inflammatory  processes.  In  ^e  latter  case  it  is  frequently 
called  collateral  oedema.  Inflammatory  oedema  is  differentiated  from  the 
oedema  of  stagnation  in  that  the  transuded  fluid  holds  far  more  albumin 
in  solution  and  is  much  richer  in  white  blood-corpuscles,  and,  further- 
more, in  that  considerable  coagula  occur  in  it  (cf.  the  chapter  on  Inflam- 
mation) .  Its  origin  is  to  be  sought  sometimes  in  infectious  and  toxic, 
sometimes  in  thermal  or  traumatic  influences,  and  again  in  a  temporary 
ischiemia. 

As  to  hydraemic  or  cachectic  oedema,  it  was  long  thought  that  hy- 
drsemia  proper — i.e.,  diminution  of  the  solids  of  the  blood — as  well  as 
hydrfiemic  plethora — i.e.,  retention  of  water  in  the  blood— could  be  an 
immediate  cause  of  increased  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  vessel-walls  behaved  as  animal  membranes  and 
allowed  a  fluid  poor  in  albumin  to  pass  through  more  readily  than  one 
containing  a  larger  amount  of  albumin.  The  vessel-walls  are  not,  how- 
ever, lifeless  animal  membranes,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  living  organ. 
Hydrsemia,  experimentally  produced,  is  not,  according  to  Cohnheim, 
followed  by  oedema ;  and  even  when  we  succeed,  through  the  production, 
of  hydrsemic  plethora — i.e.,  through  overfilling  the  vascular  system  with 
watered  blood— in  obtaining  an  increased  transudation  from  the  vessels, 
and  eventually  oedema,  this  oedema  supervenes  only  after  the  proportion 
of  water  in  the  blood  has  become  very  large,  and,  moreover,  it  does  not 
develop  in  the  same  localities  where  the  so-called  hydrsemic  oedema  in 
man  develops.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  assume  that  the  oedema  of  ca- 
chectic individuals,  as  well  as  that  of  "nephritics  " — i.e.,  of  individuals 
whose  renal  function  is  imperfect — is  due  essentially  to  an  alteration  of 
the  vessel-ioallSy  an  alteration  caused  either  by  the  hydrated  condition  of 
the  blood  or  by  a  poison  circulating  in  that  fluid.  Probably  other  le- 
sions of  the  tissues  should  be  considered  in  this  connection  (Landerer) 
— lesions  which  diminish  the  elasticity  of  the  tissues.  Under  these 
conditions  the  hydrcemia  indeed  favors  the  appearayice  of  oedema^  but  is 
not  the  sole  cause  thereof,  nor  does  it  determine  the  site  of  the  same. 

Hydr«emic  oedema  is  distinguished  from  inflammatory  oedema  by  the 
facts  that  the  transudate  is  less  rich  in  albumin,  and  that  it  contains 
corpuscular  elements  in  smaller  proportion. 

(Edema  ex  vacuo  occurs  principally  in  the  cranial  cavity  and  in  the 
spinal  canal,  and  arises  in  all  cases  in  which  a  portion  of  the  brain  or  of 
the  spinal  cord  is  lost  and  its  place  is  not  taken  by  some  other  tissue.  In 
atrophy  of  the  brain  and  of  the  cord  the  subarachnoidal  spaces  in  par- 
ticular become  enlarged;  occasionally  the  ventricles  also.  Local  defecta 
either  become  filled  by  dilatation  of  the  nearest  subarachnoidal  spaces 
or  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  ventricles,  or  fluid  collects  directly  at 
the  site  of  the  defect. 

According  to  Cohnheim  and  Lichtheim,  injections  of  aqueous  solutions  of  salt  into 
the  vascular  system  of  dogs '  show  that  hydration  of  the  blood  does  not  produce  oedema* 

>  Virch,  Arch,,  69.  Bd. 
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If  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  increased,  an  increase  is  observed  in  almost  all  the  secretions 
^saliva,  intestinal  juices,  bile,  urine,  etc.)  and  also  in  the  flow  of  lymph;  the  last,  how- 
ever, not  universally — for  instance,  not  in  the  extremities.  In  an  advanced  state  of 
hydrsBmic  plethora  the  abdominal  organs  become  o&dematous,  but  never  the  extremities. 
Control-experiments  recently  made  by  Francotte  confirm  the  observation  that  hydrsemic 
plethora  artificially  induced  in  the  lower  animals  results  directly  in  dropsy  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs ;  but  Francotte  obtained  c&demaalso  of  the  skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue. 

The  view  that  the  so-called  hydrsemic  oedema  is  merely  the  result  of  an  increase  of 
the  absolute  amount  of  water  in  the  blood  is  championed  especially  by  von  Reckling- 
hausen and  by  Pisenti.  The  distribution  of  the  dropsy  is,  according  to  von  Reckling- 
hausen, essentially  dependent  upon  bodily  position,  external  pressure,  impeded  circula- 
tion, difference  in  innervation  of  the  several  vascular  areas,  and  upon  the  consequent 
difierence  in  the  fulness  of  their  vessels. 

I  can  subscribe  to  these  opinions  only  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  modifying 
factors  named,  not,  however,  as  regards  their  general  drift.  Opposed  to  this  are  not 
only  the  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and  Lichtheim  above  referred  to,  but  also  the  fact 
that  in  nephritic  as  well  as  in  cachectic  subjects  oedema  not  infrequently  appears  at  a 
time  when  no  hydrsemic  plethora  is  present,  and  that,  conversely,  with  hydrsemic  plethora 
present,  oedema  may  be  wanting.  I  therefore  look  upon  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
-water  as  only  one  factor  which  is  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  oedema. 

According  to  L5wit,  for  the  development  of  an  oedema  of  stagnation  in  the  lungs, 
an  obstruction  to  the  outfiow  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs  is  not  alone  sufficient ;  there 
must  at  the  same  time  be  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  Uie  lungs,  which,  moreover,  must 
persist  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

According  to  Heidenhain,  the  specific  function  of  the  capillary  walls  plays  a  con- 
trolling part  in  the  formation  of  lymph,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  this  material 
can  be  influenced  by  various  substances  present  in  the  blood.  The  fact  that  crystalloid 
substances  are  quickly  eliminated  from  the  capillaries  and  cause  a  discharge  of  tissue- 
iluids  into  the  lymph  has  already  been  mentioned  in  §  43.  Heidenhain  has,  however, 
found  substances  which,  when  injected,  increase  the  transudation  of  water  from  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  lymph.  This  may  be  accomplished,  for  instance,  with  decoctions 
of  the  muscles  of  crabs  and  of  fresh-water  mussels,  or  of  the  heads  and  bodies  of  leeches 
or  with  injections  of  peptone  and  of  egg-albumen  ;  and  by  these  means  the  quantity  of 
l3'mph  flowing  from  the  ductus  thoracicus  may  be  increased  from  five  to  six  or  even 
fifteen  fold.  There  is  also  a  concomitant  increase  in  the  proportion  of  organic  matter 
in  the  lymph.  The  exciting  substance  must  then  stimulate  the  specific  function  of  those 
cells  in  the  capillary  walls  which  secrete  the  lymph.  If  we  reason  from  these  observa- 
tions, it  seems  very  probable  that  many  skin-affections  described  as  neuropathic,  and 
characterized  by  cutaneous  hypersemia  accompanied  by  oedematous  swelling — as,  for  ex- 
ample, urticaria,  erythema  nodosum,  and  herpes  zoster — are  to  be  regarded  as  intoxica- 
tions coupled  with  nervous  affections  and  with  disturbances  of  the  secretory  activity  of 
the  capillaries.  Possibly  the  secretion  of  the  capillaries  may  be  affected  also  by  direct 
innervation. 

V.  Hemorrhag^e  and  the  Formation  of  Infarcts. 

§  45.  By  hemorrhage  we  understand  the  escape  of  all  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  blood  from  the  vessels  (extravasation)  into  the  tissues  or 
upon  a  free  surface.  It  is  either  arterial  or  venous  or  capillary ^  or  else 
occurs  from  all  the  vessels  at  once.  The  blood  which  has  escaped  from 
the  capillaries  is  termed  an  extravasate ;  at  the  same  time,  for  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  hemorrhage  there  are  a  great  variety  of  names  in  use.  If 
the  hemorrhagic  foci  are  small  and  form  more  or  less  sharply  defined, 
punctate,  red  or  reddish-black  spots,  we  designate  them  as  jyetecMce  or 
ecchymoses ;  if  they^  are  larger  and  less  clearly  defined,  as  snggillations 
and  as  bloody  suffvstons.  If  the  affected  tissue  is  solidly  infiltrated  with 
the  escaped  olood,  but  yet  not  rent  nor  broken  up,  we  call  it  a  hemm*- 
rhagic  infarct.  If  the  blood  forms  a  tumor  we  speak  of  it  as  a  ha^ino^ 
tonuiy  or  a  blood-tumor. 

The  blood  which  escapes  from  the  vessels  into  the  neighboring  tis- 
sues collects  at  first  in  the  interstices  (Fig.  28).  If  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  is  poured  out,  the  structure  of  the  tissue  may  be  completely  con- 
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hand,  in  still  another  manner— to  wit,  per  diapedesin ;  that  is,  by  a 
process  in  which  red  blood-corpuscles  pass  through  the  vessel-wall  with- 
out any  previous  rent  in  the  same.  Such  hemorrhages  are  often  quite 
small  and  of  inconsiderable  extent;  in  other  cases  the  process  continues 
for  a  longer  time,  and  the  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  red  blood-cor- 
puscles becomes  very  extensive.  Hemorrhages  by  diapedesis  are  ac- 
cordingly not  always  small,  and  hemoiThages  by  rhexis  not  always 
great.  Rupture  of  a  capillary  or  of  a  small  vein  does  not  cause  profuse 
bleeding;  on  the  other  hand,  the  escape  of  blood  by  diapedesis  may 
attain  to  very  great  propoii;ions.  In  a  given  case  it  is  by  no  means 
always  easy — indeed,  it  is  often  impossible — to  make  out  whether  hem- 
orrhage has  taken  place  by  rhexis  or  by  diapedesis. 

The  phenomenon  of  diapedesis  may  be  observed  under  the  microscope  in  the  frog's 
mesentery  or  in  the  web  of  the  frog^s  foot.  If  before  the  examination  we  ligate  the 
efferent  veins,  we  see  that  the  capillaries  and  the  veins  become  gorged  with  blood. 
After  a  certain  time  the  red  blood-corpuscles  begin  to  escape  from  the  capillaries  and 
the  veins.*  Bering^  regards  the  process  as  one  of  filtration.  As  a  result  of  obstruction 
to  the  outflow,  the  blood  seeks  to  escape  laterally  and  is  forced  through  the  vessel-wall 
by  pressure. 

Exhaustive  investigations  in  regard  to  diapedesis  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  the  escape  of  other  anatomical  elements  within  the  blood-vessels, 
have  been  carried  on  by  Arnold.'  He  thought  first  that  we  must  admit  the  presence  of 
gape  in  the  endothelial  tube  at  the  points  of  exit  of  the  corpuscular  elements,  and  he 
designated  these  gaps  as  stigmata  and  stomata.  He  subsequently  recognized  the  supposed 
openings  to  be  but  accumulations  of  the  intercellular  cement-substance  between  the  en- 
dothelial cells.  Under  pathological  conditions  this  cement-substance  becomes  softened 
and  permits  the  passage  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

§  46.  The  causes  of  interruptions  of  continuity  in  the  vessel-walls 
are  partly  mechanical  injury,  partly  inarxtse  in  the  intravascular  pressure, 
par£ly  disease  of  the  blood-vessels.  Increase  in  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
capillaries  and  smallest  veins  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  rupture  with- 
out the  aid  of  vascular  changes,  especially  in  cases  of  marked  obstruc- 
tion. Sound  arteries  and  sound  veins  of  larger  size,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  dilated  to  the  point  of  rupture  by  the  mere  rise  of  blood-press- 
ure; diseased  or  abnormally  thin- walled  arteries,  however,  may  burst. 
New-formed  vessels  are  very  fragile. 

Diapedesis  follows  upon  rise  ojf  pressure  in  the  capillaries  and  veins, 
as  well  as  upon  increased  permeability  of  the  vessel-tvalts.  If  the  outflow 
of  venous  blood  in  a  given  vascular  area  is  totally  interrupted,  diapede- 
sis of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  from  the  involved  capillaries  and  veins 
starts  up  then  and  there;  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  local 
increase  in  intravascular  pressure.  The  exodus  of  blood-corpuscles 
through  vascular  degeneration  occurs  particularly  after  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  thermal  lesions  of  the  vessel-walls,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  certain  poisons  affect  the  vessel-walls  with  especial  virulence.  An 
abnormal  i)ermeability  of  the  vessel-walls  may,  furthermore,  be  observed 
when,  for  a  long  period,  the  vessels  have  not  been  traversed  by  the 
blood-stream,  and  have  suffered  in  their  nutrition  in  consequence. 

When  an  individual  manifests  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  the  condi- 
tion is  called  one  of  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  of  which  we  recognize  a 
congenital  and  an  acquired  form. 

The  congenital  hemorrhagic  diathesis  or  congenital  hasmophilia» 

'Cf.  Cohnheim,  "  Allgemeine  Pathologic,"  I.  Th.,  and  VircJiow'a  Archly  41.  Bd. 
*  Sitzungfber.  d.  Wiener  Akademie,  1868,  67.  Bd. 
» Virchow'8  Arch,,  68.,  62.,  and  64.  Bd. 
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which,  as  stated  in  §§  31  and  32,  belongs  to  the  hereditary  diseases, 
probably  has  its  cause  in  an  abnormal  constitution  of  the  vascular 
walls,  though  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  withal,  may  not  be  normal, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  condition,  it  may  not  be  i)ossible  to  arrest, 
through  a  process  of  coagulation,  a  bleeding  after  it  has  once  bc^gun. 

An  acquired  hemorrhagic  diathesis  attends  those  diseases  known  as 
scurvy,  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii,  purpura  simplex,  purpura  (peli- 
osis)  rheumatica,  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  haemophilia,  and  melsena  neo- 
natorum, and  Moeller's  or  Barlow's  disease^  (infantile  scurvy),  and  fur- 
thermore plays  a  part  in  many  infectious  diseases  and  intoxications — 
e.g.,  septicaemia,  endocarditis,  malignant  pustule,  spotted  typhus,  chol- 
era, small-pox,  the  plague,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  yellow  fever, 
nephritis,  phosphorus-poisoning,  snake-bite,  etc. — and  also,  finally,  in 
pernicious  anaemia,  leucocythsemia,  and  pseudo-leucocythsemia.  The 
cause  of  the  diseases  named  in  the  first  group— in  all  of  which  the  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhages  in  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  the  parenchyma  of  other  organs  and  tissues,*  constitutes  a  promi- 
nent symptom — is  ordinarily  supposed  to  lie  in  a  qeneral  disturbance  of 
nutrition  and  circulation,  although  observations  of  the  last  few  years 
make  it  probable  that  at  least  a  great  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the 
class  of  infectious  diseases.  W.  Koch  is  of  the  opinion  that  scurvy  is  an 
infectious  disease,  and  that  purpura  in  its  many  forms,  and  erythema 
nodosum,  and  the  hemorrhages  occurring  in  the  new-bora,  are  varieties 
of  the  same  infection.  In  the  last  few  years  bacteria  have  frequently 
been  found  in  these  latter  affections  also — that  is,  in  purpura  hsemor- 
rhagica  and  also  in  haemophilia  neonatorum.  In  this  connection  we 
must  refer  particularly  to  the  investigations  of  Kolb,  Babes,  Gartner, 
Tizzoni,  and  Giovannini,  who  have  found  in  those  suffering  from  these 
diseases  bacilli  which  were  also  pathogenic  for  the  lower  animals,  and 
when  injected  produced  an  affection  characterized  by  hemorrhages. 
With  these  diseases  those  other  infections  which  are  characterized  by 
hemorrhages  are  probably  connected,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
bleeding  is  produced  partly  by  local^  clianges  in  the  tvalls  of  the  vessels, 
caused  by  localized  growtlts  of  bacteria^  partly  by  the  imunqus  influence 
of  toxic  substances  produced  by  the  bacteria  themselves.  In  ttiis  case  they 
should  in  part  be  reckoned  among  the  hemorrhages  of  intoxication. 

The  hemorrhages  occurring  in  conditions  of  anaemia  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  consequence  of  anaemic  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  though 
partly  also  as  a  result  of  disturbances  of  the  circulation. 

A  whole  list,  finally,  of  apparently  spontaneous  hemorrhages  is  con- 
nected with  irritation  or  paralysis  of  tlie  vaso-ntotor  nerves,  arising  either 
from  the  central  nervous  system,  or  by  reflex  action,  or  through  lesion 
of  the  conducting  nerve-fibres.  Here  belong  the  hemorrhage  of  men- 
struation, many  forms  of  nasal,  intestinal,  and  bladder  hemorrhage; 
furthermore,  bleeding  from  the  conjunctiva,  from  the  skin  (stigmatiza- 
tion),  frpm  healthy  kidneys,  from  the  breasts,  from  hemorrhoids,  from 
wounds,  etc.  Here  also  are  to  be  reckoned  a  portion  of  those  pulmo- 
nary hemorrhages  which  follow  upon  severe  cerebral  lesions,  though  in 
a  particular  case  a  trustworthy  judgment  often  cannot  be  given,  because 
disturbances  of  respiration,  as  also  the  aspiration  of  irritating  substances 
into  the  lungs,  may  likewise  lead  to  hyperaemia  and  to  the  escape  of 

*  In  Barlow *8  disease,  which  in  children  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  of  age 
often  develops  in  connection  with  rachitis,  the  hemorrhages  are  found  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 
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blood  in  the  lungs.  Lastly,  there  occur  in  brain  disease— particularly 
in  disease  of  the  crura  cerebri— gastric  and  intestinal  hemorrhages  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  cerebral  lesion.  According  to  yon  Preuschen, 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  hemorrhages  occurring  during  the  first  days 
of  life,  and  known  as  melsena  neonatorum,  belong  to  this  category,  inas- 
much as  during  labor  hemorrhages  and  ecchymoses  are  not  infrequently 
produced  in  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  which  the  intestinal  hemor- 
rhages follow.  By  others,  on  the  contrary  (Gartner),  melsena  neonato- 
rum is  classed  among  the  infectious  diseases. 

Hemorrhages  ^er  rhexin  cease  as  soon  as  the  pressure  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  bleeding  vessel  becomes  as  great  as  the  intravascular  press- 
ure, or  as  soon  as  the  narrowing  of  the  vessel  and  the  processes  of  coag- 


Fio.  29.— Part  of  tbe  edge  of  an  ansBmic  inftunct  of  the  kidney.  (MtUler^s  fluid :  bsmatozvlin ;  eosin.) 
a  Normal  arlniferouB  tubules  in  a  normal  stroma ;  ax  normal  uriniferous  tubules  in  a  stroma  Inflltrated  wltli 
«eU8;  b,  normal  glomerulus;  c,  necrotic  tissue  without  nuclei*  witb  granular  coagula  in  the  tubules;  d, 
necrotic  glomerulus,  swollen  and  witb  few  nuclei ;  e,  uriniferous  tubules  without  nuclei,  in  a  stroma  with 
nuclei  still  persisting ;  /,  necrotic  tissue  with  oellular,  and,  0,  with  hemorrhagic  inflltration.  Magnified  50 
diameters. 

ulation  and  of  thrombus-formation  effect  a  closure  of  the  rupture.  In 
the  case  of  hemorrhage  by  diapedeais  the  bleeding  will  cease  when  blood 
is  no  longer  supplied  to  the  vessel  which  bleeds,  when  the  abnormal  in- 
travascular blood-pressure  is  withdrawn,  and  when  the  vessel-wall  is 
restored  to  a  normal  state. 

§  47.  When  an  artery  is  suddenly  closed  by  thrombosis,  or  by  em- 
bol^m,  or  by  ligation,  or  by  any  other  means,  there  occurs  beyond  the 
obstructed  point,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  §  39,  an  arrest  of  the 
circulation,  after  the  vessel  has  more  or  less  emptied  itself  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  walls;  while  from  the  point  of  obstruction  back  to  the 
point  of  divergence  of  the  nearest  arterial  branch  the  blood-pressure  in- 
creases. If  the  branches  of  the  artery  beyond  the  point  of  obstruction 
have  free  arterial  communication  with  some  other  unobstructed  artery, 
this  latter  by  becoming  dilated  is  able  to  carrj'  a  supply  of  blood  suffi- 
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cient  for  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  obstructed  vessel,  and  the  ar- 
rested circulation  is  thus  restored. 

If  the  obstructed  area  has  no  vascular  connections  through  which  it 
can  draw  its  blood-supply,  that  portion  of  tissue  which  is  thus  deprived 
of  its  nutrition  remains  empty  of  blood  and  dies ;  thus  there  is  formed 
an  amemic  infarct.  Parenchymatous  organs,  such  as  the  spleen  and 
the  kidneys,  in  those  portions  which  are  deprived  of  blood,  appear 
cloudy,  opaque,  yellowish-white,  often  clay-colored,  and  the  microscope 
shows  that  the  tissues  are  dead,  and  that  therefore  the  nuclei  of  the  cells 
(Fig.  29,  Cj  dj  e,f,  g)  no  longer  take  the  stain. 

If  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  obstructed  vessel  has  no  arterial 
anastomosis,  if  the  obstructed  vessel  is  a  terminal  artery,  but  if  there 
remains,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  a  scanty  afflux  of  blood 
from  adjacent  capillaries  or  from  the  veins,  a  hemorrhagic  Infarct  may 


Fig.  90.— Part  of  tlie  edge  of  a  reoent  hemorrhagic  infarct  of  the  lung.  (MCUler^  fluid :  hsraiatoxylln ; 
eosin.)  a,  Interalveolar  septa  without  nuclei,  containing  capillaries  gorged  with  thrombotic  maaBes,  homo- 
geneous In  appearance  and  deep-blulah  violet  in  color;  [>,  septa  containing  nuclei:  r,  a  vein  with  a  red 
thrombus ;  d,  alveoli  completely  tilled  with  clotted  blood ;  e,  alveoli  filled  with  serous  fluid,  fibrin,  and  leuco- 
cytes.   Magnified  100  diameters. 

be  formed.  The  capillaries  of  the  region  rendered  anaemic  by  the  ob- 
struction become  slowly  filled  once  more  with  blood,  which  comes  in 
Sart  from  capillaries  belonging  to  the  domain  of  adjacent  vessels,  in  part 
•om  the  veins,  from  whence  the  blood  flows  in  a  retrograde  direction. 
The  blood  flowing  in  from  the  adjacent  capillaries  is  under  very  low 
pressure,  which  does  not  suffice  to  drive  the  blood  promptly  through 
the  obstructed  area  into  the  veins.  When  the  relative  pressures  be- 
come such  that  a  retrograde  current  sets  in  from  the  veins  into  the  capil- 
laries, a  restoration  of  the  normal  circulation  becomes,  at  once,  entirely 
out  of  the  question. 

Unless,  by  a  speedy  adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  pressure 
throughout  the  vascular  system,  a  normal  flow  of  blood  is  promptly 
reestablished  through  the  obstructed  area,  the  imperfect  circulation 
(which  by  the  progress  of  coagulation  in  the  veins  [Fig.  30,  c]  and 
capillaries  [a]  will  eventuate  in  complete  arrest  of  the  blood-current) 
leads  sooner  or  later  to  degeneration,  and  even  to  necrosis  of  the  vessel 
walls,  and  thus  to  their  exaggerated  permeability.    As  a  result  of  this,  if 
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the  afflux  of  blood  is  continued,  diapedesis  of  the  red  bloodrcorpusdes  be- 
gins in  the  obstructed  area,  and  goes  on  to  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with 
extravasated  blood-corpuscles,  whereby  the  aflfected  area  takes  on  a 
dark-red  color  and  acquires  a  firmer  consistency, — in  short,  there  is 
formed  a  hemorrhagic  infarct. 

Embolic  hemorrhagic  infarcts  are  to  be  found  in  the  lungs  (Fig.  30), 
but  they  are  formed,  after  the  embolic  obstruction  of  an  artery,  only 
when  there  is  *  tendency  to  stagnation  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  ;  while 
with  a  normal  pulmonary  circulation  such  circulatory  disturbances  as 
foUow  upon  embolism  are  generally  promptly  allayed.  In  the  corpo- 
real circulation  extensive  hemorrhages  from  embolism  are  confined, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  territory  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
whose  branches,  although  they  are  not  terminal  vessels,  yet  possess  but 
few  anastomoses.  Ancemic  infarcts  occur  particularly  in  the  spleen,  in 
the  heart,  in  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  retina,  though  hemorrhage  is  found 
in  these  also,  along  the  borders  of  the  obstructed  region,  so  that  the 
bloodless  foci  have  a  liemorrhagic  border  surrounding  them,  or  at  least 
present  hemorrhagic  spots  (Fig.  29,  gr).  The  necrotic  tissue,  further- 
more, becomes  saturated  with  fluid,  and  may  then  swell  (Fig.  29,  d)  and 
present  granular  or  fibrous  coagula  in  its  interstices  (Fig.  29,  c).  In 
case  of  the  obstruction  of  arteries  of  the  brain,  or  of  those  of  the  extrem- 
ities, or  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  hemorrhages  may  also  occur 
in  spots.  In  the  interior  of  the  infarct  the  tissues  are  generally  wholly 
or  in  greater  part  dead,  and  it  is  especially  the  specific  elements  of  the 
affected  organ  (Fig.  29,  c,  c?)  which  are  the  first  to  die.  After  a  time 
exudative  inflammation  arises  in  the  neighborhood  of  ischaemic  and  of 
hemorrhagic  infarcts,  with  the  formation  of  a  cellular  (Fig.  29,  /)  or 
fibro-cellular  exudate  (Fig.  30,  e) ;  and  this  is  followed  by  tissue-prolif- 
eration, by  means  of  which  the  dead  tissue,  with  its  hemorrhagic  infil- 
tration, becomes  absorbed,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  connective  tissue. 
(Compare  Part  11.  of  Chapter  VI.) 

In  his  published  works  Virchow,  who  was  the  first  to  institute  any  profound  experi- 
mental researches  into  the  matter  of  thrombosis  and  embolism,  left  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  hemorrhagic  infarct  still  open,  but  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  the  area 
of  distribution  of  the  obstructed  artery  the  vascular  walls  suffer  certain  alterations 
which  render  them  more  fragile  and  permeable.  If  a  collateral  circulation  afterward 
becomes  established,  this  secondary  hypersemia  causes  exudation  and  extravasation. 
Cohnheim,  who  observed  directly  under  the  microscope  the  results  of  embolism  in  the 
frog's  tongue,  demonstrated  the  retrograde  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  the  refilling  of 
the  capillaries,  and  the  escape  of  the  blood  by  diapedesis.  The  cause  of  the  diapedesis 
he  thought  was  essentially  the  disorganization  of  the  vascular  wall  due  to  the  anaemia. 
Litten  considers  the  reflux  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  to  be  but  an  unessential  part  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  ascribes  the  refilling  of  the  exsanguinated  area  to  the  pouring  in 
of  blood  from  the  neighboring  vascular  fields.  The  disorganization  of  the  vessel-walls 
be  thinks  also  unnecessary  for  the  production  of  infarction,  inasmuch  as  the  stagnation 
suffices  of  itself,  just  as  in  venous  obstruction,  to  explain  the  diapedesis.  The  diapedesis 
is  therefore  increased  whenever  in  such  foci  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  efferent  veins. 

Von  Recklinghausen  considers  the  principal  cause  of  the  formation  of  a  hemor- 
rhagic infarct  to  be  the  hyaline  thrombosis  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  region  involved 
by  the  embolism.  If  subsequently  blood  from  neighboring  vessels  enters  the  still  per- 
vious portions  of  the  implicated  territory,  it  encounters  resistance,  becomes  stagnant, 
and  then  escapes  from  the  vessels.  According  to  Klebs,^  emboli  thrown  into  the  cir- 
culation of  the  lower  animals  cause  infarction  only  when  blood  rich  in  ferment  is  thrown 
in  after  the  embolus,  or  else  when  substances  provoking  coagulation  become  dissemi- 
nated through  the  obstructing  plug. 

Grawitz  is  of  the  opinion  that  hemorrhagic  infarcts  of  the  lungs  are  never  to  be 
ascribed  to  vascular  obstruction  by  embolism,  but  rather  that  stagnation  and  pulmonary 

^  Schweizer  Arch.  f.  Thierheilk.,  Bd.  28,  1886. 
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inflammation  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhages.  There  is  no  room, 
however,  to  doubt  the  existence  of  embolic  pulmonary  infarcts.  They  can  occur,  it  is 
true,  only  when  thei*e  is  a  tendency  to  stagnation  in  the  lungs,  and  therefore,  in  animals 
with  unimpaired  pulmonary  circulation,  they  are  not  to  be  provoked  by  the  introduction 
of  obstructing  particles  into  the  pulmonary  arteries.  The  essential  causes  of  the  escape 
of  the  blood  are  to  be  found  in  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  within  the  obstructed  area, 
and  in  the  necrosis  of  the  tissues  as  well  as  of  the  vessels  themselves.  This  last  may  be 
positively  recognized  in  the  disappearance  of  the  nuclei  (Fig.  30,  a).  Secondary  throm- 
boses in  the  vessels  within  the  area  of  obstruction  (Fig.  30,  c)  are  frequent,  and  increase 
the  extent  of  stagnation  and  of  extravasation ;  they  are  not,  however,  invariably  present 
at  the  time  of  the  extravasation,  and  are  therefore  not  essential  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
hemorrhage.  When  conditions  of  stagnation  and  inflammation  exist  in  the  lungs 
copious  hemorrhages  often  occur,  and  these — if  limited  to  distinctly  circumscribed  areas 
— would  present  a  very  close  resemblance  to  embolic  infarcts.  They  are  generally,  bow- 
ever,  less  sharply  defined  and  less  firm,  so  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  easily  distin- 
guishable from  embolic  infarcts. 

VI.  Lymphorrhas^ia. 

§  48.  Lymphorrhagia  occurs  when  the  continuity  of  a  lymphatic 
vessel  becomes  interrupted  at  a  certain  point  and  the  lymph  is  poured 
out  into  the  surrounding  parts.  As  the  pressure  in  the  lymphatics  is 
very  low — that  is,  is  not  greater  than  in  the  surrounding  tissues — it  fol- 
lows that  lymph  can  be  poured  out  from  a  lymphatic  only  when  the 
affected  vessel  lies  on  the  external  surface,  or  when  a  natural  cavity  is 
at  hand  into  which  the  lymph  can  flow,  or  when,  by  the  same  cause 
which  effected  the  breach  in  the  lymph-vessel,  an  open  space  was 
formed  in  the  tissues.  So,  for  example,  in  wounds  we  may  see  lymph 
escaping  along  with  the  blood,  but  the  outflow  is  checked  upon  the  least 
counterpressure.  If  after  th^  wounding  of  a  lymphatic  vessel  the  aper- 
ture persists,  so  that  there  is  a  j)ermanent  flow  of  lymph  escaping  exter- 
nally (as  in  ulcers)  or  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  we  have  a  so- 
called  lymph-fistula,  through  which  considerable  quantities  of  lymph 
may  become  lost.  Most  important  and  also  most  dtmgerous  is  a  division 
of  the  ductus  thoracicuSy  observed  sometimes  after  traumatism,  and  occa- 
sionally also  as  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the  lymph-flow  at  some  point 
through  compression  of  the  duct  (after  inflammation,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  tumors) .  The  lymph  is  poured  out  into  the  thoracic 
or  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  a  chylous  hydrothorax,  or  a  chylous  ascites^ 
or,  in  very  rare  cases,  a  chylopericardium  ensues. 

In  very  rare  cases  it  happens  that  the  urinOf  as  it  comes  from  tlie  bladder,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  milk-white,  or  a  yellowish,  or,  through  the  admixture  of  blood,  a  red- 
dish emulsion,  and  contains,  along  with  albumin,  large  quantities  of  fat  subdivided 
into  very  minute  globules.  The  phenomenon  is  consequently  known  as  chyluria.  It 
occurs  endemically  in  certain  tropical  regions  (Brazil,  India,  the  Antilles,  Zanzibar, 
Egypt),  where  it  is  caused  by  a  parasite,  the  Filaria  Bancroftii,  which  inhabits  the  ab- 
dominal lymph-vessels  and  there  produces  its  embryos  (Filaria  sanguinis) ;  these,  during 
the  repose  of  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  posture,  swarm  in  great  numbers  in  the  blood 
and  are  also  contained  in  the  chylous  urine.  The  connection  between  the  chyluria  and 
the  invasion  of  the  lymph-vessels  by  the  filaria  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated by  anatomical  investigations ;  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that,  on  account  of  the 
obstruction  which  occurs  in  the  lymph-circulation,  chyle  escapes  from  the  ruptured 
lymphatics  of  the  bladder  and  mingles  with  the  urine,  so  that  the  chyle-like  fluid  does 
not  come  from  the  blood  and  through  the  kidneys  (Scheube,  Grimm) ;  and  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  view  we  may  mention  the  facts,  first,  that  upon  autopsy  the  abdominal 
lymphatics  exhibit  marked  dilatation  (Havelburg),  while  the  kidneys  are  but  slightly 
altered,  and  second,  that,  according  to  an  observation  of  Havelburg's,  the  urine  coming 
directly  from  the  ureter  showed  no  admixture  of  chyle,  although  chyluria  was  present  at 
the  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Retros^rade  Disturbances  of  Nutrition  and    Infiltra- 
tions of  the  Tissues. 

I.  On  Retrograde  Disturbances  of  Nutrition  and  Infiltrations  of  the 

Tissues  in  General. 

§  49.  Retrograde  disturl>ances  are  characterized  in  general  by  deaen- 
eraiion  of  ilie  affected  iiasue,  often  with  diminution  in  its  size  as  a  wnole 
and  disappearance  of  its  elements.  Accompanying  this  there  is  disturb^ 
ance  of  me  function  of  the  tissue. 

infiltrations  of  the  tissues  are  characterized,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
a  deposit  in  them  of  patJiological  substances  which  are  either  formed  in  the 
body  itself  or  have  oeen  introduced  into  it  from  without.  In  this  case, 
also,  \hQ  function  of  the  tissue  is  usually  interfered  vnth.  The  infiltratioyi 
is  often  only  a  result  of  preceding  degenerative  changes,  or,  on  tne  other 
hand,  it  may  itself  represent  the  principal  manifestation  of  this  defeneration. 

Betrograde  disturbances  of  nutrition  may  aflfect  the  body  in  its  com- 
pletely developed  form  or  during  its  period  of  development  and  growth, 
and  in  either  case  they  lead  to  an  abnormal  smallness  of  the  affected 
organ  or  portion  of  the  body.  In  the  former  case  this  diminution  in 
size  depends  upon  disappearance  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
i^ected  tissue,  and  is  designated  atrophy.  In  the  latter  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  depends  upon  an  imperfect  development  of  the  affected 
organ,  shown  by  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  condition  of  its  elements. 
If  in  this  way  an  organ  or  portion  of  an  organ  entirely  fails  of  develop- 
ment, so  that  it  is  either  completely  absent  or  at  most  only  a  mere  rudi- 
ment of  it  is  present,  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  agenesia  or  aplasia. 
But  if  the  affected  portion  of  the  body  is  only  moderately  below  the 
norm  in  its  development,  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  hypoplasia. 

The  causes  of  agenesia  and  of  hypoplasia  may  be  either  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic — that  is  to  say,  the  diminished  size  and  imperfect  formation 
of  the  organ  may  depend  on  pathological  conditions  within  itself,  or 
they  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  injurious  external  influences. 
The  maldevelopment  may  further  affect  either  the  entire  body,  in  which 
case  a  rfw^ar/*  results,  or  it  may  affect  a  portion  of  it  only,  giving  rise 
then  to  imperfect  formation  of  single  parts  or  organs. 

The  causes  of  degeneration  of  tissue  and  of  the  resulting  atrophy 
are  for  the  most  part  injurious  extrinsic  influences  to  which  the  tissue  is 
exposed  during  life,  and  yet  at  times  they  may  also  be  traced  to  intrinsic 
conditions.  This  latter  is  notably  the  case  with  the  tissues  during  old 
age,  when  they  are  reaching  their  physiological  limit  and  are  gradufidly 
becoming  incapable  of  properly  nourishing  and  preserving  themselves. 
In  many  tissues  a  similar  retrograde  change,  dependent  upon  intrinsic 
causes,  occurs  earlier  in  life,  as,  for  example,  physiologically  in  the^ 
ovary  and  in  the  thymus  gland. 
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Among  the  extrinsic  harmful  influences  which  may  lead  to  degenera- 
tions, nearly  all  those  should  be  mentioned  which  have  been  discussed 
in  Chapter  II.  Thus  an  important  part  is  played  by  disturbances  of  the 
circulation,  with  imperfect  transport  of  oxygen  and  nutriment  to  the  tis- 
sues, and  by  poisons.  Usually  degeueraiionH  are  of  limited  extent,  so 
that  one  speaks  of  degenerations  of  special  tissues  or  of  particular 
organs;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  disturl>ances  of  nutrition  may  be 
more  general  and  the  entire  organism  may  suflfer.  Thus  the  picture  of 
a  general  disease  may  be  produced  by  a  degenerative  or  atrophic  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  may  show  itself  by  a  diminution  either  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  or  of  their  haemoglobin  content,  whereby  a  permanent 
condition  of  general  anaemia  or  insufficient  blood-supply  is  induced, 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissue  being  correspondingly  impaired. 

Again,  as  the  result  of  an  insufficient  ingestion  of  food  or  of  disor- 
dered assimilation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  excessive  waste  of  proteids 
and  fats  of  the  body  on  the  other,  there  may  result  a  condition  of  weak- 
ness and  malnutrition,  often  associated  with  anaemia,  leading  to  atrophy 
of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Thig  is  spoken  of  as  cachexia  or  marasmus. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  likely  that  certain  substances 
are  undergoing  formation  in  the  body  which,  when  taken  into  the  blood 
and  various  fluids,  act  as  impurities  and  alter  the  constitution  of  those 
fluids,  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  dyscrasia. 


II.  Death. 

§  50.  All  life  comes  sooner  or  later  to  an  end— to  death.  When  this 
occurs  at  an  advanced  age,  without  preceding  well-defined  symptoms  of 
disease,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  termination  of  life,  and  is  to 
be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  cessation  of  function  of  certain  of 
the  organs  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life.  This  occurs  usually  as 
the  result  of  intrinsic  causes,  although  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  the  influence  of  extrinsic  conditions  in  bringing  about  the  cessa- 
tion of  function  of  the  organs  in  question. 

When  death  occurs  early  in  life — that  is  to  say,  at  an  age  earlier 
than  the  average  age  of  death  in  man — and  when  it  is  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  disease,  it  must  be  considered  abnormal.  Its  occurrence  under 
these  circumstances  is  for  the  most  part  referable  to  extrinsic  influences, 
though  it  may  occasionally  be  due  to  intrinsic  inherited  conditions.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  separation  between 
what  may  be  called  physiological  and  pathological  death. 

The  causes  of  pathological  death  are  those  which  have  been  discussed 
in  Chapter  II.  as  the  causes  of  disease. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  dead  when  all  of  its  functions  have  forever  ceased. 
Death  is,  however,  inevitable  at  that  instant  when  one  or  more  of  the 
functions  imperatively  necessary  to  life  have  ceased,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  that  at  that  moment  all  functions  shall  have  ceased.  Indeed, 
after  life  is  irrevocably  lost,  many  organs  are  still  capable  of  performing 
their  function,  and  it  is  only  after  a  little  time  that  all  the  organs  die. 
Thus  the  life  of  the  organism  passes  gradually,  by  the  progressive  ces- 
sation of  the  functions  of  its  various  organs,  into  the  state  which  we 
term  death. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  functions  of  the  heart,  of  the  lungs,  and 
of  the   nervous  system   results  in  an  immediate  death  of  the  entire 
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organism.  Discontinuance  of  the  functions  of  the  intestine,  of  the  liver, 
and  of  the  kidneys  renders  life  impossible  after  a  certain  length  of  time, 
often  measured  by  days.  Destruction  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in 
no  wise  endangers  either  the  health  or  the  life  of  the  aflfected  individual, 
and,  similarly,  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  may  be 
spared. 

Death  is  usually  inevitable  after  cessation  of  respiration,  and  certain 
after  cessation  of  the  heart-beat.  With  discontinuance  of  breathing  it 
is  impossible  for  any  organ  to  continue  alive  longer  than  a  very  short 
time.  The  stoppage  of  the  heart  similarly  makes  impossible  any  fur- 
ther nourishment  of  the  tissues,  and  the  central  nervous  system  quickly 
becomes  unable  to  continue  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

After  death  the  body  may  present  considerable  diversity  of  appear- 
ance. The  distribution  of  the  blood  at  the  time  of  death  has  much  to 
do  with  the  asx)ect  of  its  visible  portions.  Thus  an  abundant  supply 
of  blood  in  the  skin  causes  it  to  have  a  bluish-red  color,  while  if  anaemic 
it  is  pale.  Furthermore,  disease  may  materially  alter  the  appearance 
of  the  exterior  of  the  body. 

Sooner  or  later  after  death  certain  changes  occur  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body  which  may  be  regarded  as  unquestionable  signs  of  deatii.  In  the 
first  place,  the  temperature  of  the  body  falls,  so  that  after  a  variable  inter- 
val it  reaches  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  at  times  does  not  begin  to 
sink  immediately  after  death,  but  first  rises  somewhat.  The  rapidity 
of  the  cooling  of  the  body  depends  partly  upon  the  character  of  the 
body  itself  and  partly  upon  the  nature  of  its  surroundings.  The  time 
required  may  vary  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours. 

The  coldness  of  the  dead  is  spoken  of  as  algor  mo7*tis. 

At  the  time  of  death  the  skin  is  usually  pale,  but  after  a  variable 
period — from  six  to  twelve  hours,  or  even  less — bluish-red  blotches 
api)ear  on  the  dependent  portions  of  the  body.  These  are  designated 
livores  mortis  or  blotches  of  cadaveric  lividity,  and  depend  upon  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  of  the  more  dependent 
portions  of  the  skin.  They  are  not  observed  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  subjected  to  pressure.  Their  number  and  size  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin  at  the  time  of  death.  Parts  which  have 
been  cyanotic  in  life  may  retain  this  appearance  after  death ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  head,  the  fingers,  and  the  toes.  The  color  of 
these  blotches  of  cadaveric  lividity  is  for  the  most  part  bluish-red^  and 
there  may  be  considerable  difference  in  the  intensity  of  their  colbring. 
In  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  it  is  bright  red. 

The  weight  of  the  body  causes  flattening  of  those  muscular  parts  of 
the  body  upon  which  it  rests. 

Sooner  or  later  there  occurs  a  cadaveric  stiffening  of  the  muscles,  to 
which  the  term  rigor  mortis  is  applied.  This  is  characterized  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  which,  according  to  Bruecke  and  £uehne,  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  coagulation  of  their  contractile  substance.  It  makes  its 
appearance  usually  in  from  four  to  twelve  hours  after  death,  though  it 
may  Occur  almost  immediately  thereafter,  or  may  not  appear  until 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed.  It  usually  is  first  noticed  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  jaw,  throat,  and  neck,  and  extends  from  them  to  the  trunk 
and  extremities.  After  from  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours  it  usually 
disappears,  but  may  occasionally  persist  for  several  days. 

This  rigor  mortis  affects  the  smooth  muscle-fibres  as  well  as  the 
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striated.  The  contractiou  of  these  elements  in  the  skin  is  the  cause  of 
the  so-called  goose-flesh  of  the  cadaver. 

Putrefaction  begins  somewhat  before  the  disappearance  of  rigor  mor- 
tis. It  is  evinced  by  its  peculiar  odor,  by  change  in  color  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  by  change  in  the  consistence  of  the 
tissues.  Much  influence  upon  the  commencement  and  progress  of  putre- 
faction is  exerted  by  the  condition  of  nutrition  of  the  body,  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease  which  has  preceded  death,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  especially  the  temperature.  OcJcasionally 
putrefactive  changes  occur  in  portions  of  the  body  which  are  dead  even 
before  the  death  of  the  entire  body ;  and  in  cases  in  which  putrefactive 
bacteria  are  present  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death  putrefaction  may 
begin  immediately  thereafter. 

As  an  early  sign  of  putrefaction  there  is  usually  greenish  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  commonly  appearing  first  over  the  abdomen.  With  the 
progress  of  putrefaction  the  unpleasant  odor  and  discoloration  increase, 
and  gases  are  formed  in  the  intestine,  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  tissues, 
which  at  the  same  time  become  soft  and  friable. 

Shortly  after  death  the  coriiea  becomes  lustreless  and  clouded,  tlie  eye- 
baU  loses  its  prominence,  and  dark  spots  after  a  time  develop  in  the  sclera. 
These  changes  in  the  eye  are  due  to  evaporation  and  putrefaction. 
When  the  eyelids  are  not  closed  the  results  of  drying  are  very  evideyit  in 
the  uncovered  portions  of  the  eyelyalL  Wherever  the  skin  has  fost  its  epi- 
dermis the  exposed  tissues  become  dried. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  evidence  of  life  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  a  condition  of  apparent  death  may  result  which  may  be  mistaken  for  death.  Post- 
mortem lividity,  rigor  mortis,  and  evidences  of  putrefaction  are  unmistakable  signs  of 
death ;  but,  since  these  changes  do  not  appear  until  some  time  after  death,  an  interval 
is  left  during  which  it  may  occasionally  be  doubtful  whether  death  has  actually  taken 
place  or  not  To  ascertain  the  truth  with  certainty  under  these  circumstances  it  must 
be  determined  by  an  appropriate  examination  whether  the  heart  still  beats,  whether 
respiration  is  going  on,  whether  the  blood  still  circulates,  and  whether  the  nerves  and 
muscles  still  remain  irritable. 

This  condition  of  apparent  death  may  occur  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  course  of  cholera,  in  catalepsy,  in  hysteria,  after  great  bodily  exer- 
tion, after  violent  concussion  of  the  nervous  system,  after  profuse  hemorrhage,  when 
respiration  is  suspended  as  the  result  of  strangulation,  hanging  or  drowning,  in  certain 
cases  of  poisoning,  in  lightning-stroke,  after  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  etc.  The  duration 
of  this  condition  is  usually  short,  but  it  may  occasionally  persist  for  hours  or  even  days. 


III.  Necrosis. 

§  51.  By  necrosis  is  understood  a  condition  of  local  death,  or  death 
of  single  cells  and  groups  of  cells.  As  the  result  of  necrosis  there  is 
always  a  permanent  cessation  of  the  functions  peculiar  to  the  aflfected 
tissue. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  necrosis  of  a  cell-group  or  of  an  entire 
organ  makes  itself  at  once  evident  in  recognizable  changes  of  structure ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  slight  histological  changes  which  the  cells  undergo  as 
the  result  of  their  death  do  not  permit  us  always  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  moment  of  the  cessation  of  their  life,  nor  does  the  macro- 
scopic appearance  of  the  visible  portions  of  the  body  inform  us  when  a 
portion  thereof  becomes  necrotic. 

Necrosis  of  a  tissue  is  therefore  evident  upon  anatomical  examina- 
tion only  when  certain  changes  in  its  structure  have  occurred  either 
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ooincidenily  with  its  death  or  subsequently  thereto.  The  immediate 
occurrence  of  such  changes  is  met  with  occasionally  in  the  case  of  trau- 
matism, while  the  changes  which  develop  later  always  make  their  appear- 
ance after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  length  of  time.  It  is  customary  to  dis- 
tinguish several  forms  of  necrosis,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
chimges  which  take  place. 

Histologically  necrosis  of  a  cell  is  very  often  indicated  by  the  dmn* 
tegration  and  disappearance  ofiia  nudeua  (karyorrlu^xis  and  haryclysis) .    In 
tlus  process  the  chromatin  of  the  latter — the  substance  which  is  stained 
by  the  nuclear  dyes— forms  small  masses  and  granules  which  occasion- 
ally leave  the  nucleus  and  get  into  the  cell-body,  where  they  dissolve 
and  disappear.     In  some  cases  the  nucleus,  before  disap{)earing,  shows 
evidences  of  shrinking ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  will  receive  from 
nuclear  stains  a  deeper  shade  of  color  than  it  would  under  normal  con- 
ditions.    In  other  cases  the  nxi- 
cleuSy  xohUe  still  retaining  its  form, 
first  loses  its  power  of  staining^ 
and  then  graduaUy  dissolves  and 
disappears  (Fig.  31,  c,  d)y  so 
tLat  even  in  well  hardened  and 
stained  preparations  tiiere  may 
be   no    trace    whatever   of  the 
nucleus.     Thus,  for  example,  in 
those  portions  of  the  spleen  or 
kidney  which   have   been   ren- 
dered ischsemio  by  the  cutting 
off  of  the  blood-supply  in  em- 
bolism of  the  arteries  of  these 
two  organs,  the  nuclei    of   the        „     «    „ .  ^ «.,...  „ 

II         t  L\            1                 Ji      t    L\^  Fio.  31.— Necroilf  of  the  epithelium  of  the  urInlfeiwM 

cells    of   tlie  spleen  and   Ol    tne  tubes  in  a  oMe  of   Ictenis  gnvto.    a.  Normal  ooovo- 

Irirlnoxr  ArkifV^Alinm    (T^\c9     9Q     />  loted  tubule ;/),  Mcpndlng looped  tubule ;  c.  convoluted 

JtlOney  epiineUUm    ^ I?  Ig.    £^,   C,  tubule  wlCb  nem>tlc  epltBellumT  d,  convoluted  tubule 

a,    /",  a)  are  verv   soon  lost,  and  with  onlyapan  of  its  epithelium  necrotic :  e^stronm  and 

i.    xi.                     x/          XI-         ir     X   J  blood- veesete,  a«  yet  unaltered.     (Preparation  hardened 

at    tne   same  time    tne   anectea  in  MllUer's  fluid,  and  stained  with  gentian  vlolet.)    Mag- 

tissues    assume     a     distinctly     ^^^^^<^^^^ 

pale,    cloudy,    yellowish-white 

appearance,  which  makes  it  possible  to  recognize  the  onset  of  necrosis 

even  with  the  naked  eye. 

Sooner  or  later  changes  teke  place  also  in  ih^  protoplasm  of  the  dying 
cells,  and  these,  according  to  the  mode  of  death,  begin  before  the  cells 
are  actually  dead,  or  they  may  occur  only  in  the  dead  cells.  The  kind 
of  change  dex)ends  upon  three  factors :  the  nature  of  the  cells  themselves, 
the  particular  kind  of  destructive  influence,  and  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  the  surrounding  cells  and  fluid.  Amoeboid  cells  usually  take  on 
a  globular  form  after  death.  Delicate  and  only  slightly  modified  cell- 
bodies,  rich  in  protoplasm,  often  become,  either  before  or  after  death 
has  taken  place,  markedly  granular — less  frequently,  homogeneous  or 
flaky — through  the  access  of  fluid ;  the  protoplasm  and  sometimes  also 
the  nucleus  swell  up  and  show  in  their  interior  drops  of  fluid— t;aoMofe«  ; 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  swelling,  breaks  occur  in  the  continuity  of  the 
protoplasm  (plasmoschisis) .  When  this  latter  change  occurs,  portions 
of  cell-bodies  may  be  cut  off  entirely  from  the  parent  cell  through  a 
process  of  constrictiony  or  they  may  simply  be  extruded.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  all  these  changes  is  the  reduction  of  tJie  protoplasm  and  nucleus 
to  a  granvlar  mass,  and  fat  is  often  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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Cells  which,  under  natural  conditions,  have  undergone  a  decided 
transformation-— as  is  the  case  with  cells  which  have  Income  homy — 
show  comparatively  few  striking  changes;  yet  even  they  may  swell  up 
and  finally  disintegrate.  The  least  pronounced  morphological  changes 
are  those  which  occur  in  cells  which,  when  dying,  simply  grow  more 
dense  and  dry  up  (irisptsscUion).  Under  these  conditions  the  cells 
become  smaller,  and  yet  at  times  they  also  may  lose  their  nuclei  and 
may  be  converted  into  a  shapeless  scaly  mass. 

The  injuries  which  lead  to  death  of  limited  portions  of  the  body 
may  be  classed  in  five  groups.  The  first  two  include  those  which  de- 
stroy the  tissue  directly  through  mechanical  violence  or  through  the 
action  of  cilemicals.  Thus,  for  example,  a  finger  may  be  crushed  by 
violence,  and  sulphuric  acid  may  destroy  a  portion  of  the  skin.  A  third 
group  of  injurious  influences  are  of  a  thermal  character.  Eleva- 
tion of  the  temx)erature  of  a  tissue  for  any  length  of  time  to  from  54"" 
to  68°  0.  results  in  its  death.  Higher  temperatures  act  more  quickly. 
Similarly,  excessive  cold  can  be  borne  for  only  a  short  time  (cf.  §  6). 
A  fourth  group  is  composed  of  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to 
infections  with  vegetable  or  with  animal  parasites.  A  fifth  form  of 
necrosis,  characterized  as  aniemic  necrosis  or  as  local  asphyxia,  is 
the  result  of  discontinuance  of  the  supply  of  nourishment  and  oxygen 
to  the  tissues. 

In  addition  to  these,  many  authors  distinguish  as  a  special  group 
those  forms  of  necrosis  which  result  from  lesions  of  the  central  nervous 
system  or  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  which  may  be  designated  as 
neuropathic  necroses.  By  some  this  form  of  necrosis  is  believed  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  lesion  of  the  trophic  nerves,  while  by  others  it  is 
attributed  to  changes  in  the  circulation  and  to  the  effects  of  pressure 
and  mechanical  injury  of  anaesthetic  and  paralyzed  portions  of  the  body. 
The  observations  thus  far  made  upon  man,  and  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, indicate  that,  at  all  events,  an  impor^nt  part  in  the  production  of 
this  form  of  necrosis  is  always  played  by  external  injuries  and  by  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation. 

Again,  all  those  conditions  seriously  affecting  the  circulation  and 
leading  to  stoppage  of  the  blood-supply— such  as  thrombosis,  embo- 
lism, closure  of  a  vessel  as  the  result  of  lasting  abnormal  contraction, 
disease  of  its  wall,  or  ligation,  pressure  on  the  tissue,  inflammation, 
hemorrhage,  etc. — may  result  in  necrosis  of  the  affected  part;  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  should  be  permanent, 
since  a  comparatively  transient  interference  with  the  blood-supply  may  be 
followed  by  death  of  tissue.  Whether  or  not  hemorrhage  occurs  in  such 
cases,  as  was  stated  in  §  47,  would  appear  to  be  immaterial  to  the  result, 
influencing  only  the  appearance  of  the  diseased  tissue.  Hemorrhagic 
infarction  has  therefore  precisely  the  same  significance  as  an  ancemic 
necrosis  combined  vnih  hemorrhage. 

When  death  of  a  tissue  supervenes  quickly  upon  the  infiiction  of  an 
injury,  it  is  called  direct  necrosis ;  when  it  occurs  slowly,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  degenerative  changes  in  the  tissue,  it  is  termed  indirect  necro- 
sis or  necrobiosis. 

Mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  infectious  sources  of  injury,  as 
weU  as  ansemia,  may  exert  their  effect  coincidentiy  in  the  production  of 
necrosis,  or  they  may  act  separately,  one  after  the  other.  When  the 
tissue  is  damaged  by  either  of  the  three  injuries  first  named,  the  blood 
itself  also  frequently  imdergoes  a  change,  which  terminates  in  stasis  and 
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coagulation  of  this  fluid  in  the  capillaries,  as  well  as  in  the  veins  and 
arteries ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  circulation  is  arrested. 

Whether  or  not  any  given  injury  will  cause  necrosis  does  not  depend 
wholly  upon  its  nature  and  severity,  but  is  influenced  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  condition  of  the  affected  tissue  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence. Thus,  if  a  tissue  has  been  subjected  for  a  long  time  to  the 
depressing  influence  of  an  impaired  circulation,  or  if  its  vitality  has 
been  lowered  by  marasmus  or  hydraemia  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
blood,  it  dies  much  more  easily  than  if  it  had  been  previously  healthy. 
As  an  example  of  this  may  be  cited  the  frequency  of  necrosis  after  com- 
paratively slight  injuries,  more  particularly  of  the  extremities,  in  the 
aged  and  in  those  who  suffer  from  uncompensated  valvular  lesions  of 
the  heart.  Furthermore,  disturbances  of  the  nerves  of  the  vessels,  in  so 
far  as  they  lead  to  impairment  of  the  circulation,  may  afford  a  predis- 
position to  necrosis.  In  the  prostration  incident  to  typhoid  fever,  com- 
paratively slight  pressure  on  the  hip,  elbow,  sacrum,  or  heel  may  be 
sufficient  to  bring  about  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue.  These  forms  are  known  as  senile  and  marasmic 
necrosis,  or  as  marasmic  gangrene  and  as  decubitus. 

The  structure  of  the  tissue,  its  position,  the  manner  of  its  death,  and 
the  causes  of  the  necrosis,  all  exert  a  determining  influence  upon  the 
course  of  tiie  necrosis,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  changes  in  the  tissue 
which  will  result  therefrom.  An  important  influence  is  also  exerted  by 
the  amount  of  blood  and  lymph  in  the  tissue,  and  by  the  opportunity 
for  access  of  the  air  and  of  the  ferments  of  putrefaction.  Not  without 
influence,  also,  are  alterations  in  the  tissue  which  may  have  antedated 
the  onset  of  necrosis — as,  for  example,  fatty  degeneration,  inflamma- 
tion, hemorrhage,  etc. 

As  the  result  of  necrosis  there  is  always  inflammation  of  more  or  less 
inteiisity  in  the  surrounding  tissue  (cf.  Figs.  29,/,  and  30,  e),  and  it  is 
most  intense  when  processes  of  decomposition  set  up  in  the  necrotic  tis- 
sues. Through  the  formation  of  a  zone  of  inflammation  the  necrotic 
area  is  shut  off  from  the  surrounding  tissue — is  isolated  and  seques- 
tered ;  and  the  inflamm^ation  is  accordingly  spoken  of  as  limiting  or  seques- 
tering,  and  the  dead  tissue  thus  shut  off  is  termed  a  sequestrum.  A 
detailed  description  of  these  inflammatory  processes  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  VI.  • 

Ji  we  exclude  from  consideration  for  the  present  the  more  special 
complications  of  necrosis — as,  for  exalnple,  the  development  of  specific 
irritating  materials — five  sequelae  are  to  be  distinguished:  1.  The  dead 
tissue  may  be  completely  absorbed,  or  may  be  cast  off  from  a  surface, 
and  its  place  taken  by  newly  formed  normal  tissue.  This  is  spoken  of  as 
regeneration.  2.  The  deaa  tissue  is  similarly  removed,  but,  instead  of 
the  normal  tissue  of  the  part  being  reproduced,  simple  connective  tissue, 
the  so-called  cicatricial  tissue,  more  or  less  completely  supplies  the 
defect.  3.  The  necrotic  tissue  is  either  cast  off  entirely  or  becomes 
dissolved  (as  in  the  formation  of  gastric  ulcers  through  the  digestion  of 
portions  of  tissue  which  have  died),  but  the  lost  tissues  are  not  again 
replaced ;  an  tdcer  remains.  4.  The  dead  tissue  is  only  partially  ab- 
sorbed or  cast  off,  and  a  sequestrum  of  necrotic  tissue  remains^  which  may 
later  become  calcified,  and  which  is  in  time  surrounded  by  a  dense  con- 
nective-tissue capsule.  6.  There  is  cyst-formation  at  the  site  of  the 
necrosis,  resulting  from  encapsidation  of  the  dead  tissue  by  connective 
tissue,  absorption  of  the  necrotic  mass,  and  substitution  for  it  of  a 
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liquid,  which  fills  the  space  within  the  capsule  and  thus  forms  a  cyst. 
This  result  of  necrosis  is  most  often  met  with  in  the  brain. 

The  time  required  for  the  induction  of  necrosis  after  stoppage  of  the  circulation 
varies  with  the  different  tissues.  Ganglion-cells,  renal  epithelium,  and  the  epithelium 
of  the  intestine  die  in  so  short  a  time  as  two  hours,  while  skin,  bone,  and  connective 
tissue  may  remain  alive  for  twelve  hours  or  more.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that 
all  tissues  performing  special  functions  die  much  sooner  than  those,  such  as  connective 
tissue,  which  have  only  themselves  to  sustain. 

The  cause  of  the  above-described  changes  in,  and  final  disappearance  of,  the  nuclei 
in  necrotic  areas  is  found  in  the  infiltration  of  the  necrotic  tissue  with  lymph  from  tlie 
surrounding  tissue ;  and  these  changes  are  consequently  absent  when,  for  any  reason, 
the  circulation  of  the  lymph  in  the  diseased  organ  is  stopped.  Putrefaction  is  also  a 
potent  influence  in  inducing  a  rapid  disintegration  and  disappearance  of  the  nuclei ;  but 
Fr.  Kraus  has  shown  that  portions  of  tissue  preserved  aseptically  and  out  of  all  contact 
with  bacteria,  in  moist  chambers  at  the  body-temperature,  lose  their  nuclei  after  a  time. 
The  tissue  of  the  liver  most  quickly  shows  this  change  (Goldmann),  while  it  may  not 
appear  in  the  spleen  and  kidney  until  much  later,  and  all  nuclei  may  not  have  disap- 
peared even  after  the  lapse  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  days.  It  has  been  found  by  Gold- 
mann that  the  disappearance  of  the  nuclei  occurs  only  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  moisture,  and  may  be  prevented  by  desiccation  of  the  tissue. 

§  52.  According  to  the  various  conditions  in  which  the  tissues  are 
found  after  they  have  died,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  lour  principal 
forms  of  necrosis,  viz.,  coagulation  necrosis,  cheesy  degenerationy  liquefac- 
tive  nea^osis,  and  gangrene. 

Coagulation  necrosis  (Weigert,  Cohnheim)  is  characterized  by  the 
previous  occurrence  of  coagulation,  which  may  take  place  outside  the 
cells,  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  or  within  the  cells ;  and  when  the  latter 
event  happens,  the  alterations  which  occur  in  the  cells  are  of  a  peculiar 
character. 

When  the  process  of  coagulation  takes  place  outside  tJie  cells  and  leads 
to  necrosis,  there  should  be  reckoned,  as  one  of  its  phenomena,  the 
coagulation  of  blood  both  within  the  blood-vessels  (Figs.  13-16)  and  on 
their  outside  (Fig.  12,  d);  for  in  this  phenomenon  there  are  seen  an 
actual  death  of  the  blood  and  a  destruction  of  the  cells.  Among  the 
other  phenomena  may  be  mentioned  the  coagulations  which  take  place, 
in  the  progress  of  an  inflammation,  in  the  fluids  (more  or  less  rich  in 
cells)  which  exude  from  the  blood-vessels  (compare  Chapter  VI.). 
These  exudations,  which  occur  partly  on  the  surface  and  partly  in  the 

interior  of  the  tissues, 
present,  when  coagu- 
lated, either  a  fibril- 
lated  (Fig.  32,  a),  or  a 
somewhat  granular,  or 
a  hyaline  appearance. 
Intracellular  coagu- 
lation takes  place  when 
the  dead  cells  or  cell- 
products  are  thor- 
oughly  permeated  by 

Fig.  32.— Croupous  membrane  from  the  trachea,    a,  Transverse  sec-  fibnn-COn taming       tlS- 

tlon  of  the  membrane:  h,  uppermost  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  anA-lvmnli  W  li  a  n 

with  pus-cells,  fi„  scattered  throughout  Its  substance ;  c,  fibrin  threads  °^r  ^^^  "^P"-       ,.   ^^  "^  ,, 

and  granules ;  d,  pus-cells.    (Magnified  250  diameters.)  thlS     OCCUrS    the     Cells 

lose  their  nuclei,  and 
present  either  a  granular  (Fig.  29,  c,  d,  and  Fig.  31,  c) ,  or  a  hyaline  (Fig. 
33,  b)  or  a  scaly  appearance.  They  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  and  then  break  down  into  granules  and  finally  disappear. 
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Fig.  83.— Waxy  defeneration  of  muscular 
fibres,  from  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  a,  Nor- 
mal muscular  fibre ;  b,  />,  degenerated  fibres, 
which  have  broken  down  Into  separate 
.masses ;  c,  r,  cells  lying  Inside  of  the  sarco- 
lemma;  d,  connective  tissue  Infiltrated  with 
cells.    Magnified  :25U  diameters. 


Coagulation  necrosis  is  most  often  observed  in  anaemic,  toxic,  and 
thermal  tissue-necroses;  as,  for  instance,  in  ischsemic  infarcts  of  the 
Mdney   (Fig.  29)  and  spleen,  in  necroses  of  muscular  tissue,  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  certain  infectious 
diseases,  such    as  typhoid  fever  (Fig. 
33),  and   in  many  inflammatory  proc- 
esses in  which  there  is  marked  infiltra- 
tion of  the  tissues,  the  result  of  exuda- 
tion from  the  blood-vessels. 

In  the  case  of  ansemic  infarcts,  the 
necrotic  tissue  looks  pale,  yellowish- 
white,  often  clay-colored.  Muscles  in 
which  there  are  many  dead  muscular 
fibres  in  a  condition  of  hyaline  coagu- 
lation are  pale  red,  faintly  glistening, 
and  not  unlike  the  flesh  of  fish.  Tissues 
which  have  first  been  inflamed  and  then 
have  undergone  coagulation  necrosis 
are  opaque  and  grayish-white ;  but  de- 
cided changes  in  color  may  result  from 
the  admixture  of  blood  or  bile  (for  ex- 
ample, in  the  intestine). 

A  tissue  which  is  the  seat  of  coagu- 
lation necrosis  may — if  only  the  more 
delicate  parts  have  been  destroyed— 
still  be  clearly  recognized  in  its  struc- 
ture. If,  however,  all  the  parts  have  been  altered,  the  whole  tissue  may 
be  changed  into  a  structureless,  hyaline,  or  granular  mass,  containing 
few  or  no  nuclei ;  and  this  result  occurs  very  often  in  the  necrosis  of  tis- 
sues which  have  been  inflamed  and  which  are  filled  with  fluid  exudation. 
If  the  specimen  has  been  properly  treated,  there  may  frequently  be 
seen,  in  these  necrotic  areas,  a  fibrillated  condition  of  the  intercellular 
coagulation.     The  same  thing  may  be  seen  even  in  ischaemic  infarcts, 

although  it  will  be  found  more  often 
in  the  necrosis  of  inflammatory 
tissue  (Fig.  34). 

Cheesy  degeneration  is  regarded 
as  a  form  of  coagulation  necrosis  in 
which  the  necrotic  tissue  presents  the 
appearance  either  of  hard  or  of  cream 
cheese.  In  the  first  instance  the  ne- 
crotic tissue  is  firm,  yellowish-white 
in  color,  and  like  hard  cheese  or  raw 
potato;  in  the  second,  it  is  soft, 
white,  sometimes  dry,  at  other  times 
moist,  and  frequently  it  looks  like  a 
mass  of  thick  cream. 

Cheesy  degeneration  occurs  in  a 
typical  form  most  often  in  tubercu- 
lous new-formations,  and  represents,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
characteristic  ending  of  the  retrogressive  changes.  It  also  occurs  in 
syphilitic  granulations  and  in  tumors  rich  in  cells ;  and  inflammatory 
exudations  may  also  undergo  cheesy  degeneration. 

The  process  of  cheesy  degeneration  of  cellular  tissues,  which  is  a 


Fio.  34.— Coagulation-necrosis  in  the  Interior 
of  an  enormously  swollen  mesenteric  lymph- 
gland,  from  a  patient  who  died  of  typhoid  fever. 
(Alcohol :  fibrin  stain.)  Network  of  fibrin  sepa- 
rating the  necrotic  cells.  Magnified  800  diam- 
eters. 
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striking  characteristic  of  tubercnlons  granulations,  takes  place  gradu- 
ally, and  is  accordingly  regarded  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  necrobiosis. 
The  cells  are  changed,  one  after  another,  into  non-nucleated,  homoge- 
neous, .  scaly  masses,  which  later  split 
and  break  up  into  a  granular  mass 
(Fig.  35,  a„  a).  While  these  changes 
are  taking  place  there  often  appears  be- 
tween the  cells  a  material  which  pre- 
sents different  appearances  at  different 
times.  Thus,  at  one  time,  it  forms  a 
hyaline  framework  around  the  cells ;  at 
another,  it  constitutes  a  somewhat  gran- 
ular ^fibrinoid  mosa^' ;  and  at  still 
another,  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
typical  jihrillated  fibrin  (Fig.  36,  a),  and 
assumes  a  deep  blue  color  when  treated 
with  Weigert's  fibrin-staining  material. 
It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  these 
substances  are  the  result  of  the  coagula- 
tion of  fluid  which  has  exuded  from  the 
blood-vessels. 

Through  the    progressive   breaking 

up   and  disintegration   of  the  necrotic 

cells,  the  fibrinoid  substance,  and  the  fibrin,  the  dead  tissue  is  ultimately 

changed  into  a  finely  granular  mass,  in  which  it  is  no  longer  possible 

to  recognize  the  original  structure. 

The  cheesy  metamorphosis  of  the  cellular  and  fibrinous  exudations 
which  are  found,  for  instance,  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tubercles,  is  accomplished  by  the  loss  of  the  nuclei  and  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  cells  and  fibrin,  until  nothing  remains  but  a 
granular  mass  in  which  there  are  no  nuclei. 


Fio.  35.— Tissue  from  a  focus  of  tubercu- 
lous disease,  sbowin^r  bacilli  and  a  limited 
area  of  cbeesy  degeneration.  (Alcobol; 
fucbsin ;  aniline  blue.)  a,  Granular  cbeesy 
material ;  ai,  cheesy  material  in  tbe  form  of 
small  separate  aggregations :  b,  flbrocellular 
tissue:  r,  partly  necrotic  giant  cell«  with 
bacilli :  d,  cellular  tissue  invaded  by  bacilli ; 
e,  a  similar  invasion  In  tissue  that  is  necro- 
tic :  /,  bacilli  enclosed  in  cells.  Magnified 
200  diameters. 


Fio.  96.— Deposit  of  fibrin  in  a  tubercle  of  the  lung.     (Alcohol:  hsBmatoxylin:  flbrin-stalnlng  mixtare.) 
a.  Fibrin ;  2>,  giant  cells :  c,  cellular  portion  of  the  tubercle.    Magnified  300  diameters. 
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The  granules  of  the  soft  cheesy  masses  in  tuberculous  and  non- 
tuberculous  foci  are  in  part  albumin  granules,  in  part  fat  drops.  The 
further  fate  of  this  mass  may  be  either  a  liquefactkni  and  c&nvet'»ion  into 
a  pap-like  material,  or  a  removal  throicgh  absorption,  or  finally  a  soUdificor- 
lion  and  conversion  into  calcareous  material. 

Liquefaction  necrosis  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
necrotic  parts  are  dissolved  in  the  fluid  present  in  the  tissue.  This  dis- 
solution may  be  accomplished  by  swelling  and  liquefaction  as  well  as 
by  breaking  up  of  the  tissue,  or  through  a  combination  of  both  proc- 
esses. Thus,  for  instance,  in  burns  of  moderate  severity,  those  cells 
of  the  skin  (exclusive  of  the  homy  layers)  which  have  been  killed  by  the 
heat,  are  dissolved  in  the  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  papillary  bodies 


Fio.  87.— Section  through  the  epidermal  and  papillary  portions  of  a  cat^s  paw,  a  short  time  after  It  had  been 
burned  with  fluid  sealing-wax.  (Alcohol:  carmine.)  a.  Homy  layer  of  the  epidermis;  b,  rete  Malplgbll; 
e,  normal  papilla  of  the  skin ;  d,  swollen  epithelial  cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a  few  points, 
while  at  others  they  have  entirely  disappeared ;  e,  epithelial  cells  lying  between  the  paplllffi,  the  upper  ones 
beinff  swollen  and  elongated,  while  the  lower  still  remain  In  a  normal  condition ;  /,  fibrinous  network  com- 
posed of  epithelial  cells  (broken  down  so  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable  as  such)  and  exudate ;  a,  an  Inter- 


paplllary  mass  of  cells  which  have  become  swollen  and  have  lost  their  nuclei ;  7i,  a  part  of  a  similar  mass  In 
which  the  cells  have  been  entirely  destroyed ;  i,  a  papilla  that  has  been  flattened  by  pressure  and  that  Is  In- 
filtrated with  cells ;  k^  solidified  subepithelial  exudate.    Magnified  150  diameters. 

(Fig.  37,  dyf).  In  ischsBraic  brain  necrosis  the  brain  substance  under- 
goes softening,  and,  in  the  course  of  this  process,  drops  and  granules 
are  f  onned.  As  the  process  advances  the  brain  tissue  wiU  be  reduced 
to  a  milky,  pap-like  mass,  in  which  the  products  of  the  destruction  of 
the  brain  tissue  are  represented  by  smaller  and  smaller  particles,  which 
are  sometimes  free,  sometimes  are  contained  in  the  cells.  Eventually 
these  particles  are  dissolved,  or  they  are  entirely  removed  by  absorp- 
tion. In  the  process  known  as  tissue-suppuration,  which  occurs  very 
often  in  purulent  inflammations,  the  so-called  pus  corpuscles  are 
destroyed,  some  of  them  first  swelling  up  and  bursting,  while  the 
others  become  disintegrated  without  any  preliminary  imbibition  of 
fluid.  The  ground-sufetances— as,  for  example,  the  fibres  of  the  con- 
nective tissue — ^gradually  dissolve  and  disappear,  in  the  course  of  tissue- 
suppuration. 

Necrotic  tissue  of  the  stomach-waU  is  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the 
stomach  secretion. 
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Coagulatio7i  necrosis  may  give  rise  to  liquefaction^  and,  vice  versa ,  lique- 
faction  may  induce  coagulation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  an  inflammatoi  \ 
exudation  the  dissolution  of  the  leucocytes  may  produce  coagulation ; 
and  later,  the  coagulation  products  may  in  their  turn  be  dissolved.  In 
gangrenous  blebs  produced  by  the  dissolution  of  epithelial  cells,  there 
may  occur  a  coagulation,  the  products  of  which  are  later  dissolved. 
As  already  stated,  fibrinous  deposits  which  were  originally  produced  in 
the  course  of  some  inflammation  o^  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  granulation  tissue,  and  which  have  become  necrotic  or  have  under- 
gone cheesy  degeneration,  very  often  at  a  later  stage  become  liquefied. 

The  changes  described  above  as  occurring  in  necrotic  or  dying  tissues  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  may  occur  during  the  course  of  their  destruction ;  attention  has  been 
paid  only  to  the  principal  types  which  occur  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively  rapid 
death.  Many  of  the  forms  of  tissue-degeneration  which  are  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs  also  lead,  not  infrequently,  to  ultimate  death  of  the  tissue ;  and  consequently 
they  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  under  the  heading  tissue-necrMosis.  Granular  de- 
generation, fatty  degeneration,  mucous  degeneration,  and  dropsical  degeneration  often 
end  in  the  destruction  of  cells ;  and  the  same  result  may  be  produced  in  connective 
tissue  by  hyaline  degeneration  and  by  amyloid  degeneration,  for  these  processes  are  not 
only  capable  of  producing  a  permanent  change  in  the  basis  substance  of  the  tissue,  but 
they  may  also  cause  it  to  undergo  disintegration,  and  they  may  even  produce  the  death 
of  tbe  cellular  elements  of  the  tissue. 

§  53.  Under  the  name  of  gangrene  may  be  classed  those  forms  of 
necrosis  in  which  the  tissue — partly  through  the  influence  of  exposure 
to  air  and  partly  through  the  agency  of  bacteria — undergoes  changes 
that  give  to  it  the  appearance  and  also  the  physical  characteristics  of 
burned  tissue.  If  the  portion  of  tissue  which  has  died  becomes  dry 
through  exposure  to  the  air,  and  through  the  resulting  evaporation  of 
the  water  which  it  contains,  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  this  condition 
the  terms  dry  gangrene  (gangrwna  sicca)  and  mummification.  But  if 
the  dead  part  continues  to  remain  moist,  the  terms  moist  gangrene 
igangrcena  hmnida)  and  spiiacelus  are  the  proper  ones  to  employ.  If, 
through  the  agency  of  bacteria,  decomposition  sets  in,  there  will  be 
established  A  foul'SmeUing  ganqrene—Sk  putrid  gangrene  {gangrania  foeii- 
da).  The  formation  of  gas  bubbles  as  a  result  of  the  putrefactive 
changes  warrants  the  employment  of  the  term  empiiysematous  gan- 
grene (gangnena  emphysematosa) . 

Moist  gangrene  and  putrid  gangrene  are  in  general  identical,  since 
bacteria  develop  only  in  very  moist  tissues.  Nevertheless,  a  dry  gan- 
grene may  also  be  a  putrid  gangt'ene — a  fact  which  may  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  bacteria  multiplied  in  the  tissues  before  the 

Erocess  of  drying  took  place.     Dry  gangrene  may  therefore  develop 
•om  the  moist  form,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  also,  through  the 
absorption  of  water,  develop  into  moist  gangrene. 

If  the  necrotic,  putrid,  or  mummified  tissue  contains  a  great  deal  of 
blood,  it  looks  black,  dark-brown,  or  dark-green  in  color,  and  is  then 
called  biacic  gangrene.  Gangrenous  parts  which  are  poor  in  blood  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  aflfected  with  white  gangrene.  This 
expression,  however,  is  often  inappropriate,  for  the  dead  parts  are  gen- 
erally more  or  less  discolored. 

In  the  case  of  parts  which  are  situated  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  distinguish,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  tis- 
sues which  have  died,  a  cold  gangrene  and  a  warm  or  Iwt  gangrene ;  the 
last  of  these  terms  being  used  when  the  dead  parts  are  kej^t  warm  by^ 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tissues  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Gangrene  may  be  caused  by  external  injuries,  by  heat,  by  cold,  by 
cauterization,  by  crushing,  by  pressure,  by  infections,  etc. ;  it  may  also 
be  caused  by  disturbances  of  the  circulation. 

Gangrene  from  disturbance  of  the  circulation  or  from  its  entire 
arrest  occurs  most  frequently  in  old  people  (senile  gangrene),  in  the 
extremities,  and  particularly  in  the  toes,  the  foot,  and  the  leg.  It  is  of 
the  dry  variety,  and  is  caused  by  general  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
as  well  as  by  narrowing  of  the  arteries  of  the  extremities  through  thick- 
ening of  their  walls  (Fig.  38).  The  dying  parts  look  bluish-black  from 
venous  congestion.  General  circulatory  disturbances,  such  as  accom- 
pany heart  disease  and  embolism  of  the  arteries,  may  cause  similar 
changes. 

Gangrene  from  cold  affects  especially  the  terminal  parts  of  the  ex- 
tremities, the  nose,  and  the  external  ear,  and  it  is  characterized  by  the 
same  pathological  alterations  as  those  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

Gangrene  from  heat  is  confined  to  the  area  directly  influenced  by 
the  hot  material. 

Gangrene  from  pressure,  or  bedsore  {decubitus),  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  marasmic  individuals.     The  parts  most  often  affected  are 


Fio.  38.— Dry  gangreae  of  tbe  toes,  caused  by  narrowlnff  and  closure  of  tbe  artenes  which  supply  these 

parts— arteriosclerosis. 

the  region  over  the  sacrum  and  the  heels,  both  of  which  regions  are 
exposed  to  pressure  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back.  At  first  bluish- 
red  spots  appear,  and  within  this  area  the  tissues  die,  then  undergo 
decomposition  through  the  aid  of  bacteria,  and  finally  break  down  into 
detritus.  The  putrid  decomposition  may  involve  an  area  of  large  extent 
when  the  part  affected  is  the  region  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  in  this  locality 
that  the  bony  structures  may  be  extensively  laid  bare  through  the  dis- 
integration of  the  overlying  soft  parts. 

Toxic  gangrene  is  observed  at  the  very  ends  of  the  extremities,  espe- 
cially in  ergot  poisoning,  which  causes  closure  of  the  smallest  blood- 
vessels through  contraction  of  their  walls  and  the  formation  of  thrombi. 

Infectious  gangrene  occurs  particularly  in  various  infections  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  process  may  be  accompanied  by 
gas-formation. 

Infections  which  are  associated  with  foul-smelling  disintegration  of 
the  tissues  may  occur  in  various  internal  organs,  but  more  especially 
in  the  lungs  and  intestines. 

Neuropathic  gangrene  takes  place  when  a  part  which  is  affected 
with  either  a  sensory  or  a  motor  paralysis  is  wounded  or  is  subjected 
to  continued  pressure.  The  cause  is  therefore  to  be  sought  for  partly  in 
an  infection  and  partly  in  some  disturbance  of  the  circulation.     As 
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already  stated  in  §  51,  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  trophic  influence  of  nerves  is  competent  to  produce  gan- 
grene. Symmetrical  gang  rem,  which  aflfects  corresponding  parts  of  the 
extremities,  and  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  neuropathic  affection, 
should  rather  be  considered  as  the  outcome  of  some  circulatory  disease. 
In  moist  gangrene  the  tissues  break  down  and  become  dissolved  with 
a  varying  degree  of  rapidity,  the  fascij©  resisting  for  the  longest  time. 
Among  the  crystalline  products  of  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in 
the  course  of  this  disintegration,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
needles  both  of  fat  and  of  ty rosin,  globules  of  leucin,  coffin-lid  crystals 
of  triple  phosphate,  and  hsematoidin  crystals.  When  the  gangrenous 
process  comes  to  a  standstill,  a  demarcation-line  of  inflammation  will 
surround  the  necrotic  tissue — that  is  to  say,  the  dead  will  be  separated 
from  the  living  tissue,  and  will  ultimately  be  removed  from  the  organ- 
ism. In  the  case  of  necrotic  osseous  tissue  a  very  long  time  will  be  re- 
quired before  this  separation  can  be  effected.  A  continued  extension  of 
the  gangrenous  process — through  infection,  or  through  the  continuance 
of  a  defective  circulation — leads  sooner  or  later  to  death,  especially  if 
toxic  material  from  the  gangrenous  area  or  even  bacteria  are  taken  up 
into  the  blood  and  the  lymph. 


IV.  Hypoplasia,  Agenesia,  and  Atrophy. 

§  54.  Hypoplasia  or  defective  development,  may  affect  the  entire 
body  or  only  organs  or  parts  of  organs,  and  may  occur  either  during  the 
period  of  intra-uterine  development  or  aft«r  birth,  during  the  i>eriod  of 
growth. 

When  the  entire  skeleton  or  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  undergoes 
maldevelopment,  so  that  the  bones  are  much  shorter  than  normal, 
abnormally  small  individuals  result,  called  dwarfs  (Figs.  39  and  40), 
whose  parts  may  be  either  fairly  well  proportioned  (Fig.  39)  or  else 
unsymmetrically  developed  (Fig.  40).  In  the  latter  figure  may  be  seen 
an  example  of  a  dwarf  whose  trunk  was  of  nearly  the  normal  size,  while 
the  extremities  were  abnormally  small.  Again,  the  body  and  extremi- 
ties may  be  abnormally  small,  while  the  head  develops  to  about  the 
normal  size,  being  then  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  body.  When  the 
maldevelopment  is  confined  to  a  single  part  of  the  skeleton,  or  is  here 
much  more  marked  than  elsewhere,  a  rudimentary  condition  of  that  part 
results.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  maldevelopment  of  the  cranium,  condi- 
tions of  microcephalus  (Fig.  41)  and  micrencevhalua  (Fig.  42)  are  in- 
duced; as  the  result  of  maldevelopment  of  the  numerus  or  of  the  bones 
of  the  hand  we  may  have  shortening  of  the  upper  arm  or  of  the  hand 
respectively ;  and,  similarly,  imperfect  development  of  the  lateral  masses 
of  the  sacrum  may  lead  to  transverse  narrowing  of  the  pelvis.^ 

Among  the  separate  organs  the  central  nervous  system  (Figs.  42  and 
43)  and  the  genito-urinary  system  suffer  perhaps  most  frequently  from 
maldevelopment,  although  the  intestine,  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  by  no 
means  escape.  In  Fig.  42  is  presented  an  example  of  abnormal  small- 
ness  and  retarded  development  of  the  whole  brain;  but  there  are  also 
cases  in  which  one  hemisphere  alone  suffers  (Fig.  43,  o,  d),  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  A  part  of  the  intestine  may  be  so  imperfectly  devel- 
oped as  to  form  only  a  thin  and  quite  useless  canal  (Fig.  45,  d)  or  to  be 
merely  a  small  solid  cord  (Fig.  45,  e).     The  uterus  not  infrequently 
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remains  in  an  undeveloped  state  (Fig.  44) ,  and  occasionally  the  entire 
gronp  of  female  generative  organs,  both  internal  and  external,  may 
remain  at  the  time  of  puberty  in  the  undeveloped  condition  of  a  young 
child.  Among  the  organs  of  the  urinary  system  a  more  or  less  complete 
maldevelopment  of  the  kidney  is  not  uncommon.    In  the  development 


Fig.  99.  Fio.  i/X 

7i0. 38.— Skeleton  of  a  female  dwarf,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  118  cm.  in  helgiit,  an  idlot(  and  poflseslnff  a 
kUnooepballc  slnill.  All  the  discs  of  cartilage  at  the  dlaphyses  of  the  long  bones  and  pelvic  bones  are  sUU 
present;  so  also  is  the  frontal  suture.  The  indlvldttal  parts  of  the  skeleton  are.  In  the  main,  coirectly  re- 
lated to  one  another,  the  upper  extremities  alone  being  relaUvely  somewhat  short. 

Fio.  40.— Skeleton  of  a  female  dwarf,  flfty-elffht  yean  of  age.  117  cm.  In  height,  and  with  a  long  trunk 
and  Terr  abort  arm-  and  leg-bones.    The  discs  of  cartilage  are  sdll  present ;  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones 

of  the  respiratory  tract  the  alveoli  of  one  portion  of  the  lungs  may  fail 
to  develop,  as  the  result  of  which  a  whole  lobe  or  a  part  of  a  lobe  may 
be  made  up  entirely  of  connective  tissue  and  dilated  bronchi  (Fig.  46). 

The  above-mentioned  examples  of  hypoplasia,  to  which  many  others 
might  be  added,  are  all  due  either  to  causes  operating  within  the  devel- 
oping foetal  organism  itself,  in  which  case  they  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
herited, or  to  external  deleterious  influences  working  upon  normal 
10 
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tissues  dnring  their  developmental  x)eriod.     Thus,  as  causes  of  malde- 
velopment  of  the  bones  we  may  mention  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland 

(cf.  §  23),  insufficient  nutntion 
(rachitis),  disuse  (Fig.  43),  and 
inflammation.  "When  portions 
of  the  body  or  single  organs  fail 
of  all  development,  the  condition 
is  spoken  of  as  ag^enesia.  This 
depends  upon  an  entire  failure 
of  development  of  the  part  in 
question  from  the  very  start,  or 


Fio.  41.— Head  of  Helene  Becker  (microcephalic),  at  Fio.  4S.— Brain  of  Helene  Becker  (microoeptia- 

the  age  of  flye  yean.    (From  a  photograph  taken  by  A.      lie),  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years.    (From  von 
Ecker  In  1868.)  Biscbofr.)    This  brain  weighed  219  gm.  (instead  of 

1,377  gm.,  as  Ylerordt  claims  that  it  should). 

upon  a  total  destruction  of  the  part  after  it  has  begun  to  develop  (cf. 
the  chapter  on  Malformations). 

The  tissue  composing  hypoplastic  organs  or  parts  of  organs  is  at 


Fio.  43.— Hypoplasia  and  microgyrU  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere;  case  of  &  deaf-muU».  a.  Right 
hemisphere :  b,  left  hemisphere ;  c.  occipital  lobe,  diminished  in  size  and  in  a  state  of  microgyria ;  d,  mem- 
branoos  cyst  In  the  region  of  the  parietal  lobe.  (Seen  from  above,  after  removal  of  the  cerebellum.  Two- 
thirds  natural  size.) 
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times  normal  in  structure;  but  there  is  often  associated  with  the 
abnormal  smallness  of  the  organ  an  imperfect  organization  of  its  in* 
tegral  parts,  with  failure  of  development  of  some  of  its  more  highly 


Fio.  44.— Hypoplasia  of  tlie  uterus,  with  well-developed  ovaries.    (From  an  Idiotio  girl,  elgbteen  years  of 

age.) 

specialized  elements,  so  that  associated  with  a  hypoplasia  of  the  entire 
organ  there  m;iy  be  agenesia  of  some  of  its  elements.    Thus  in  hypo- 
l)lasia  of  the  ovary  the  formation  of  ova  may  fail  in  part;  in  hypoplasia 
of  the  brain  there  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  faulty  development  of  the 
ganglion-cells  and  nerve-fibres,  and  at  times  x>ortions  of  the  brain  may 
be  represented  by  merely  membranous  masses  (Fig.  43,  cO,  in  which 
ganglion-cells  are  entirely  absent ;  and  in  hypoplasia  of  the  lung  (Fig. 
46)  there  may  occasionally  be  complete  failure  of  development  oi  the 
alveoli,  the  lung-tissue  then  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  rather  vascular 
connective  tissue  in  which  bron- 
chi, usually  dilated,  lie. 

§  55.  Atrophy  is  diminution 
in  size  of  an  organ  as  the  result 
of  diminution  in  size  and  disap- 
pearance of  its  elements.  It  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  frequent  result  of 
many  different  pathological  proc- 
esses. Within  certain  limits  it  I 
may  be  regarded  as  a  physiologi- 
cal process,  since  in  advanced  age 
a  retrograde  change  in  all   the       ^    .r    „      ,  >.    .*v       «.  *.^     - 

^.         «             P    ,  Fio.  46.— Hypoplasia  of  the  small  intesttne  of  anew- 

organs  is   of  constant  occurrence  bom  cUld.    a,  a  much-dllated  portion;  5.  c,  d,  e, 

tLnA     \a     filwAvfl    AAAnmRfii^r]    wUTi  portions  that  are  much  narrowed  and  wasted; /,  nor* 

ana     is     aiwajS    associaiiea   Wlin  mally  developed  small  intestine.    (Five-sevenths  nat- 

more  or  less  diminution  in  their     "™i  ^^-^ 

size.    A  few  of  the  organs  suffer 

ft  similar  change  even  before  old  age — as,  for  example,  the  thymus,  which 

becomes  completely  atrophied  even  before  the  completion  of  the  i)eriod 

of  adolescence,  and  the  ovary,  a  part  only  of  whose  ova  are  discharged 

during  the  period  of  sexual  activity,  the  remainder  undergoing  atrophy. 
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Pio.  46.— Agenesia  of  tbe  respiratory  parenchyma  of  the  left  lung.  Ttie 
lung  consista  of  dense  connective  tiflsue  In  tbe  midst  of  which  dilated 
bronchi  are  found.  (Horizontal  section  through  the  apex  of  the  upper 
lobe.    Natural  size.) 


In  the  atrophy  of  old  age  the  lymphadenoid  tissues,  the  muscles,  and 
the  bones  suffer  most  as  a  rule,  though  there  is  much  difference  in  this 
regard  in  different  individuals,  the  brain  or  the  glands  of  some  of  them 

undergoing  the  ear- 
liest and  most  rapid 
change. 

The  most  striking 
evidence  of   atrophy 
of  an    organ    is    its 
diminution    in    size. 
"When     the    muscles 
atrophy    (Fig.    47) 
the  affected  portions 
of  the  body  become 
smaller;  and  in  cases 
of  extensive  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities    the    im- 
pression is  given  as  if  nothing  intervened  between  the  skin  and  the 
bones.     When  the  atrophy  of  an  organ  goes  on  symmetrically  in  all 
its  parts  its  normal  shape  may  be  preserved.      But  it  often  progresses 
more  rapidly  in  one  part  than  in  another,  in  which  case  great  asym- 
metry of  the  organ  may  result,  there  being  often  deep  pite  upon  its 
surface  (Fig.  49)  and  cicatricial  contractions  (Fig.  62),  so  that  the  affect- 
ed organ — for  example,  liver  or  kid- 
ney— may  present  a  knobbed  or  gran- 
ular surface.     In  cases  in  which  the 
tissues  undergoing  atrophy  are  in  any 
way  prevented  from  contracting,  as  is 
the  case  in  bones  and  in  the  lung,  the 
outward  form  of  the  organ  is  preserved. 
In   the   case   of    bone,  however,  the 
Haversian  canals  and  the   medullary 
cavity  become  enlarged,  and  a  condi- 
tion results  which  is  designated  excen- 
trie  atrophy  or  osteoporo&is  (Fig.  48). 
In  the  lungs  the  alveoli  become  united 
into  large  air-spaces  as  the  result  of 
disappearance  of  the  intervening   al- 
veolar walls. 

When  atrophy  affects  glands  and 
muscles  there  is  often  a  change  in 
their  color,  though  this  is  of  but 
secondary  importance,  depending 
either  upon  an  unusual  distinctness  of 
the  pigment  of  the  affected  organ  be- 
cause of  the  disappearance  of  parts  or- 
dinarily overshadowing  it,  or  upon  the 
deposit  of  pigment  in  the  atrophied 
tissue,  or,  finally,  upon  a  changed 
blood-content  of  the  atrophied  tissue. 

TJie  diminution  in  size  of  atrophic 
organs  is  the  result  of  diminution  in  size 
and    disappearance    of   the    structural     ^'''' ^'^'"^''o^^^^ciX^iST^' 
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elements  of  the  tissues  composing  them.     In  the  majority  of  the  organs — 
more  particularly  glandular  organs,  muscle,  and  bone — the  more  highly 
specialized  portions  suffer,  in  undergoing  atrophy,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  connective-tissue  framework  which  supports  them.     In- 
deed, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  latter  tissue  quite  intact,  or  even 
increased  in  amount,  in  an  organ  from  which  all  the  more  highly  differ- 
entiated parenchyma  has  disappeared.     Thus  in  atrophic  muscle-tissue 
(Fig.  50)  the  contractile  substance  within  the  sarcolemma  frequently 
disappears  entirely  without  the  occurrence  of  any  noticeable  atrophy  in 
the    connective    tissue    be- 
tween the    muscle-bundles, 
the  nuclei  of  which  may  be 
actually  increased  in  num- 
ber (Fig.  50,  O. 

In  atrophy  of  the  kidney 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
urinary  tubules  (Fig.  51,  /") 
become  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  ultimately  disappear, 
the  tubules  then  undergoing 
complete  collapse.  A  simi- 
lar change  occurs  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  glomeruli, 
the  capillaries  of  which  dis- 
appear. 

The  same  thing  occurs 
in  simple  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  in  which  the  entire 
parenchyma  of  a  lobe  may 
disappear  without  any  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the 
amount  of  its  connective- 
tissue  stroma.  Similarly 
the  ganglion-cells  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord 
may  atrophy  without  any 
diminution  in  the  neuroglia, 
which  is  often  actually  in- 
creased in  amount. 

In  atrophv  of  bone  it  is  „  _        ^    , .^  ,  ^    ^.^  ^,      ^ 

,1        1  Li.'  1.  •   u       Fig.  48.— Exoentrlc  atropby  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and 

tne   true    bone-tissue    wmcn  abula,  with  oeteoporoste.    (Natural  size.) 

becomes    diminished    in 

amount,  and  in  excentric  bone-atrophy  and  osteoporosis  the  marrow  is 
materially  increased.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  fat  of  the  marrow 
may  also  disappear,  leaving  spaces  which  then  become  filled  with  liquid. 

In  atrophy  of  lymphatic  tissue  and  of  the  spleen  it  is  more  particu- 
larly the  free  cells  which  undergo  diminution  and  in  parts  completely 
disappear. 

The  change  in  an  organ  resulting  in  its  atrophy  may  occur  without 
any  appreciable  change  in  the  structure  of  its  component  parts  (Fig. 
60),  the  atrophy  being  the  result  of  a  simple  diminution  in  size  of  the 
various  tissue-elemente.  This  form  of  atrophy,  called  simple  atrophy^ 
is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  degenerative  atropliies,  in 
which  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  various  tissue-elements  occur  from 
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the  beginning  and  are  frequently  associated  with  deposits  of  patho- 
logical substances  in  them.  Thus  a  cell  may  become  granular  and  un- 
dergo fragmentation,  or  may  swell  up  and  liquefy,  or  droplets  of  fat  or 

mucus  may  form  in  it, 
all  of  these  changes 
being  indicative  of 
degenerative  processes 
in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell.  The  special 
varieties  of  degenerative 
changes  which  occur  in 
tissues  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  o  f  this 
chapter.  Coincidently 
with  changes  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell- 
body  there  may  be 
similar  degenerative 
changes  in  the  nucleus, 
such  as  fragmentation, 
change  of  shape,  irreg- 

Fio.  40.— Senile  atropby  of  the  calvarium.  with  defect  of  the  external       nlor  rliafrihn  f  inn  of  f  Vi  a 
table  and  of  the  spongy  portion  throughout  the  central  parts  of  the       ^V***^  UiHiriuuiion  oi  m© 

parietal  bones.  chromatin,     discharge 

of  the  chromatin  into 
the  cell-body,  and  swelling  and  disappearance  of  the  nucleus,  all  of  which 
ultimately  lead  to  destruction  of  the  nucleus,  and  secondarily  of  the  cell 
itself. 

Degenerations  thus  ultimately  leading  to  atrophy  of  the  affected 
organ  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  glandular  organs. 
Frequently  inflammation  is  also  a  complicating  factor  in  the  production 
of  these  conditions. 

§  56.  The  various  atrophies  may  be  separated  according  to  their 
origin  into  active  and  passive.    The  cause  of  the  first  lies  in  the  inabil- 


6 


Fig.  50.— Section  of  an  atrophied  muscle,  from  a  case  of  progrvssive  muscular  atrophy.  (Mtiller^s  fluid : 
Bismarck  brown.)  a,  a.  Normal  muscular  fibres ;  b,  atrophic  muscular  flbres :  c,  perimysium  internum,  the 
nuclei  of  which,  at  C|,  seem  to  be  incn»sed  in  number.    Magnlfled  2UU  diameters. 

ity  of  the  cell  to  assimilate  as  it  should  the  food  which  is  brought  to  it. 
In  the  passive  form  insufficient  food  is  brought  to  the  cell,  or  such  as  is 
brought  is  of  an  improper  kind,  or  harmful  substances  are  contained  in 
it  which  impair  the  nutritive  function  of  the  cell.  Active  atrophy  is 
more  particrdarly  observed  as  a  part  of  senile  degeneration^  but  it  occurs 
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also  under  pathological  conditions,  especially  in  nerves,  glands,  and 
muscles  (Fig.  47)  whose  function  is  interfered  with. 

Clinicians  are  apt  to  prefer  to  the  above  another  classification  of  the 
atrophies,  distinguishing  senile  atrophy,  atrophy  dependent  upon  im- 
paired    nutrition,     pressure 
atrophy,  atrophy  of  disuse, 
and  neuropathic  atrophv. 

Senile  atrophy  (Fig.  49) 
is  partly  active,  partly  pass- 
*ive,  since  it  is  not  simply 
the  result  of  gradually  dimin- 
ishing energy  on  the  part  of 
the  cell,  but  depends  also  in 
part  upon  narrowing  and 
obliteration  of  the  vessels 
conveying  nourishment  to  it. 
It  may  occur  in  all  the  or- 
gans, and  is  often  more  pro- 
nounced in  one  organ  than 
in  another.  The  bones,  the 
kidneys,  the  liver,  the  brain, 

and  the  heart    may  all    thus  Fio.  si.— senile  atrophy  of  the  Udney.    (Alcohol;  alum« 

«« ^««   «    Ar^^ZA^A    J:.v^:*^«i.:^^  carmine.)    o,  o.  Normal urlnlf erous  tubules ;  b,  normal  glo- 

SUner   a    aeciaea    diminution  memlus;  c,  stroma,  with  blood- vessels ;  d.  atrophic  glomer- 

-in  fliAi-p  vnliima  ulm;  e,  small  artery,  with  somewhat  thickened  innma;  f, 

ux  kucii  vuiuuio.  atrophied  and  collapsed  urinlferous  tubules.    Magnined20U 

The  atrophy    dependent     diameters. 
upon      impaired     nutrition 

may  result  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  food  to  the  body  as  a  whole  or 
from  extensive  loss  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  then  aflfects  the  whole 
body,  although  even  then  the  fat,  the  blood,  the  muscles,  and  the  abdom- 
inal glands  suffer  most.  Local  atrophies  may  result  from  interference 
with  the  blood-supply  of  limited  regions  (Fig.  52),  and  are  a  frequent 
result  of  diseases  of  the  blood-vessels.  Furthermore,  they  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  as  a  result  of  or  as  a  part  of  inflammatory  processes,  though  in 
this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  disappearance  of  the  tissue- 
elements  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  simple  atrophy,  but  of  a  variety 


Fio.  60.— ArteriosderoUo  atrophy  of  the  kidney.    (Natoral  size.; 

of  degenerative  changes  which  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  cells  and  of 
the  tissues. 

Occasionally  atrophy  of  a  tissue  may  result  from  the  presence  of  dele- 
terious substances  in  the  blood.  Thus  iodine  causes  in  time  a  diminu- 
tion in  size  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  in  chronic  lead-poisoning  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm  are  apt  to  undergo  atrophy. 
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Pressure  atrophy  results  from  continued  and  moderate  pressure 
upon  a  tissue  (Fig.  63).     It  would  apx)ear  to  depend  both  upon  direct 
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that  this  atrophy  is  of  a  neuropathio  nature.  Unilateral  affections  of 
the  brain  during  foetal  life  or  during  childhood  may  lead  to  atrophy  of 
the  opposite  half  of  the  body  (congenital  and  infantUe  hemiatrophy). 

In  all  these  x>&thological  alterations  of  neuropathic  origin  we  very 
often  have  to  deal  not  with  true  atrophies,  but  with  various  degenerative 
processes ;  and  the  term  atrophy  as  appUed  to  them  is  justifiable  only 
to  tlus  extent,  namely,  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  process  is  an  atro- 
phic condition  of  the  affected  parts.  The  causes  of  the  degenerative 
processes  are  found  in  part  in  vaso-motor  disturbances,  in  part  in  loss 
of  function,  and  in  part  in  severance  of  the  affected  tissues,  the  nerves,, 
from  their  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  or  brain. 


V.  Cloudy  Swelling  and  Hydropic  Degeneration  of  Cells. 

§  57.  The  term  cloudy  swelling,  or  parenchymatous  degeneration^  or 
granular  degeneration^  was  proposed  by  V irchow  to  indicate  a  condition 
of  swelling  and  enlargement  of  cells  resulting  from  absorption  of  vari* 
ous  extraneous  substances.  He  characterized  it  as  a  kind  of  hyx>ertro- 
phy  with  tendency  to  degeneration.  At  all  events,  the  greatest  weight 
is  to  be  laid  upon  the  degenerative  character  of  the  change.  Histolog- 
ically the  process  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  fine  granules 
within  the  bodies  of  the  swollen  cells— for  example,  in  kidney  epitiie- 
lium,  liver-cells  (Fig.  55),  or  heart-muscle.  ^  Their  microchemical  reac- 
tions  (solubility  in  acetic  acid,  insolubility  in  alkalies  and  ether)  would 
indicate  the  albuminous  nature  of  these  granules.  Their  presence  gives, 
to  the  cell  ^  cloudy,  granular  appearance,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  result  of  swelling,  the  normal  struc- 
ture and  form  of  the  cell  are  lost.  Thus  in  cloudy 
swelling  of  the  tubular  epithelium  of  the  kidney  the 
rod-like  markings  of  its  protoplasm  (Fig.  56,  a)  and 
the  cell-processes  extending  into  the  lumen  of  the 
tubule  disappear,  the  cell  becomes  larger  (6,  c,  d),  iiJ^of^iT^Sr^ceusT 
and  dark  granules  make  their  appearance  throughout  (scraped  from  'tbe  cut 
its  substance.  This  change  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  SSS^bS 'hSd"d1^'of 
disorganization  of  the  cell-protoolasm  following  the  SS^S^wTuiiony^a^ 
absorption  of  liquid  into  its  suostance,  and  leading  nifledSBOdiameten. 
to  a  imrtial  separation  of  its  solid  and  liquid  constit- 
uents. The  nucleus  not  infrequently  participates  in  these  changes^  under^ 
going  a  similar  disorganizoiion, 

Kecovery  from  a  moderate  degree  of  this  degeneration  is  quite  pos* 
sible,  in  which  case  the  cell  is  restored  to  its  normal  condition;  but 
often  there  is  a  complete  destruction  of  the  cell,  which  then  ultimately 
breaks  up  into  finely  granular  fragments.  Fatty  degeneration  is  fre* 
quently  associated  with  the  degeneration  under  discussion. 

Cloudy  swelling  occurs  in  the  cells  of  nearly  all  the  parenchymatous 
organs  in  the  course  of  the  majority  of  the  infectious  diseases,  particu- 
larly in  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  variola,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  septi- 
csenua,  etc.  Organs  thus  affected  present  a  cloudy,  less  shining  appear- 
ance than  normal,  and  often  appear  gray.  When  the  lesion  is  very 
marked  the  tissue  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  boiled,  its  blood- 
content  is  generally  very  small,  its  consistence  is  doughy,  and  the  finer 
details  of  its  structure  are  lost. 

§  68.  The  term  hydropic  degeneration  is  very  properly  applied  to  a 
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change  frequently  observed,  in  cells  of  different  kinds,  whereby  they 
become  swollen  as  the  result  of  imbibition  of  liquid.     When  epithelial 


66.— €Ioudy  swelUnff  of  kidney  epithelium.  (Ammonium  chromate ;  fflvcerin. )  a.  Normal  epithelium : 
b,  epithelium  beginning  to  be  cloudy;  c,  advanced  degeneration;  d,  cast-off  degenerated  epithelial  cells. 
Magnlfled  000  diameters. 


cells  undergo  this  degeneration  the  cell-contents  appear  clear,  the  proto- 
plasm granules  being  pressed  apart  by  the  imbibed  liquid,  and  often 
being  present  only  as  a  granular  ring  at  the  i)eriphery  of  the  cell ;  the 
cells  thus  coming  in  a  measure  to  resemble  plant-cells  (Fig.  67,  b).  Oc- 
casionally distinct  vacuoles  (6)  are  formed — i.e.,  globular  drops  of  clear 

liquid  in  the  cell-protoplasm. 
The  nucleus  (c)  also  becomes 
swollen,  and  may  be  indi- 
cated merely  by  a  large  glo- 
bule with  liquid  contents. 
When  muscle  is  the  affected 
tissue,  clear  droplets  of  liq- 
uid appear  between  the 
fibrils,  pressing  them  apart 
(Fig.  58;  Fig.  59,  a,  b;  and 
Fig.  66,  c),  so  that,  when  the 
i,  disease  is  extensive,  the  for- 

mation of  the  clear  round 
spaces  may  give  to  the  mus- 
cle a  distinctly  bubbly  ap- 
pearance (Fig.  58).  For  a 
time  the  muscle-fibrils  be- 
tween these  drops  may  remain  unchanged,  but  with  a  continuance  of 
the  process  they  degenerate  and  undergo  liguefaction. 

Hydropic  degeneration  may  be  the  result  of  oedema  (Figs.  58  and 


Fig.  57.— Hydropic  degeneration  of  epithelial  cells,  from  a 
carcinoma  of  the  breast.  (M tiller's  fluid :  aniline  brown.)  a. 
Ordinary  epithelial  cell ;  b,  hydropic  cells,  with  bladder-like 
drops  of  fluid  (physalldes)  In  their  Interior;  c.  hydropic  nu- 
clei ;  d,  enlarged  nucleoli ;  e,  wandering  cells.  Magnlfled 
90O  diameters. 
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69),  or  it  may  occur  in  inflammatory  conditions  or  in  tnmors  (Fig.  57). 
When  it  residts  from  inflammation  its  degenerative  character  is  usually 
much  more  pronounced  than 
when  it  occurs  merely  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  oedema,  and  it 
may  then  lead  to  complete  disin- 
tegration of  both  the  cells  and  the 
nuclei.     In  oedematous  conditions 


Fio.  68.  —  Hydroplcally  degenerated  muscular  Fio.  50.— Transverse  section  of  a  bundle  of  mus- 
flbres.  from  the  gastrocneniins  of  apatient  sufTerlng  cular  fibres  in  a  state  of  hydropic  degeneration, 
from  chronic  oedema  of  the  legs.  (Flemmlng's  mix-  (MttUer's  fluid ;  hsematox/lin.)  a,  Muscular  fibres 
lure ;  safranln.)    Magnified  45  diameters.  with  small  drops  of  fiuid ;  o,  fibres  with  large  drops. 

BCagnified  66  diameters. 

the  cells  often  remain  alive  for  a  very  considerable  time,  notwithstand- 
ing their  hydropic  condition. 

VI.  Lipomatosis,  Atrophy  of  Adipose  Tissue,  and  Patty  Des^enera- 

tion  of  the  Tissues. 

§  59.  Certain  of  the  tissues  contain,  under  normal  conditions,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  fat,  which  is  present  in  their  cells  in  such  amount 
as  to  be  readily  recognizable  by  the  naked  eye.  This  fat  has  its  origin 
in  the  fat  ingested  with  the  food,  or  has  been  formed  in  the  body  from 
albumin  and  carbohydrates,  and  has  then  been  deposited  in  the  tissues 
in  which  it  is  found. 

When  the  ingestion  of  fat  or  of  .fat-forming  substances  is  abnormally 
great,  or  the  body  is  unable  to  make  proper  use  of  the  fat  consumed  or 
elaborated  in  it,  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  between  fat-production  and 
fat-consumption  results,  leading  to  an  increase  of  the  storing  of  fat  in  the 
body,  and  in  time  interfering  with  the  performance  of  its  functions,  and 
thereby  assuming  pathological  importance.  This  inordinate  accumula- 
tion of  fat  leads  to  the  condition  termed  obesity,  or  adiposity,  or  lipoina- 
tosis. 

The  tissues  in  which  fat  is  normally  present  are  the  first  to  be  affected 
in  this  process,  and  consequently  the  subcutaneous  fat-tissue,  the  fat 
underlying  the  serous  membranes,  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  the 
liver  suffer  first  (Fig.  60,  b).  Subsequently  fat  appears  in  tissues  of 
which  it  is  not  a  normal  constituent,  as,  for  example,  in  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  muscle-fibres  of  the  heart,  in  the  endocardium  of  the 
ventricles  and  auricles,  in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  of  the 
skeletal  muscles  (Fig.  61),  etc. 

In  connective-tissue  cells  and  in  the  hepatic  cells  the  fat  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  small  drops  (Fig.  62,  a,  b),  which  soon  coalesce  to  form 
larger  drops,  ultimately  replacing  the  entire  cell-body  and  converting 
it  into  a  spheroidal  mass  of  fat. 

The  causes  of  the  pathological  deposition  of  fat  {lipomatosis)  are  to 
be  found  in  a  congenital  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  tissues,  and 
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in  certain  disorders  of  the  vital  processes.  Thai  variety  of  lipomatosis 
which  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  congenital  predisposition  manifests  itself 
in  two  forms,  viz.,  as  a  general  obesity  and  as  one  that  is  confined  to 
certain  limited  areas.  In  general  obesity  the  adipose  tissue  everywhere 
throughout  the  body  is  increased  in  volume.  In  the  limited  form  of 
obesity^ — the  tumor-like  accumulations  of  fat  are  here  left  out  of  the  con- 
sideration,— the  excessive  development  of  fat  is  most  often  confined  to 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  (Fig.  61).  These  muscles  increase 
in  volume,  but  at  the  same  time  they  lose  a  part  of  their  fibres  (atrophia 
musculorum  lipomatosa  pseudohypertrophica). 

Among  the  disordered  vital  processes  which  lead  to  a  pathological  accu'- 
mvlation  of  fat  must  be  mentioned:  first,  a  luxurious  mode  of  living ; 
second,  overtaxing  of  one's  physical  strength  ;  and  third,  marasmus^  such 
as  is  observed  especially  in  connection  with  chronic  tuberculosis.  In 
the  first  of  the  conditions  named  the  fat  will  be  distributed  generally 
throughout  the  body ;  whereas  in  the  last  the  accumulation  of  fat  is  gen- 
erally restricted  to  the  liver  (Fig.  60),  where  it  lends  to  the  tissues — at 
least  those  in  which  the  fat  is  deposited — a  light  yellowish-brown  or  a 
straw-yellow  color.  The  cause  of  the  fat-accumulation  in  the  first- 
named  condition  is  the  excess  of  nutritive  material  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem, whereas  in  the  last-named  it  is  the  inability  of  the  organism  to 
decompose,  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  fat  received  into  the  body  or 
already  stored  there. 

If,  through  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  nourishment  taken  into 
the  body,  or  through  a  deficient  formation  of  fat  in  the  body,  or,  finally, 
through  an  increased  activity  in  the  metabolic  processes,  the  quantity 
of  fat  which  belongs  normally  to  the  body  is  lost,  then  an  atrophy 
of  the  fat  tissue  will  be  established.  In  this  condition,  while  the 
processes  of  absorption  and  decomposition  of  the  fat  are  going  on,  that 


Fio.  60.-  Fatty  liver  from  a  man  who  died  of  pulmonary  tuheivulnnbi.  (Ffeinmfn?*8  preparation :  »fm* 
nln.)  a.  Central  portion  of  a  lobule ;  b,  perlpberal  zone,  ebaractenzed  by  ttie  prewnoc  of  fat ;  c,  periportaT 
connective  Uasue.    Magnified  90  diameters. 

which  remains  in  the  cells  again  breaks  up  into  -small  globules,  and  the 
connective-tissue  cells  are  again  converted  into  small  connective-tissue 
cells.    If,  after  the  fat  has  largely  disappeared  from  the  spaces  between 
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the  shrinking  fat-cells,  a  serous  fluid  finds  its  way  into  the  tissues,  the 
fat-tissue — as  can  be  seen  with  sx)ecial  frequency  in  the  panniculus  adi- 
posus  of  the  heart — assumes  a  translucent  appearance,  not  unlike  that 


Fig.  6L— Lipomatosis  of  the  muacles  of  tlie  calf  of  tbe  lee,  togetber  wltb  atrophy.  (MlUler's  fluid ;  car- 
mliie.)  Traosrerae  sections  of  a  nonnal  (a)  and  an  atrophied  (ai)  muscular  fibre;  o^,  transveiise  section  of  a 
tubular  saroolemma  oontainlnff  contractile  substance  in  a  condition  of  disintegration ;  b,  bands  of  connective 
ClBBue;  c,  fat-tissue.    Magnified  60  diameters. 

of  mucous  tissue.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  often  applied  to  this  con- 
dition, of  serous  atrophy  o/fat-tisaue.  If,  while  these  fat-cells  are  under- 
going atrophy,  pigment  is  deposited  in  them,  the  tissue  in  which  they 
lie  will  assume  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  color, — a  condition  to 
which  the  term  jngment-atrophy  of  fat-tissue  has  been  applied. 

According  to  Voit,  the  body  may  store  up  fat  directly  from  tlie  fat  contained  in  the 
ingested  food,  or  it  may  elaborate  it  from  absorbed  fatty  acids  by  a  process  of  synthesis 
with  glycerin,  or  from  albumin  and  carbohydrates.  The  important  factor  in  the  metab- 
olism of  nutrition  is  not  the  oxygen  of  the  blood,  but  the  cell  itself,  whose  protoplasm 
possesses  the  power  to  convert  complex  chemical  compounds  into  simpler  ones.  The 
substances  most  readily  lending  themselves  to  t^is  change  are  the  albumin  brought  to 
the  cell  insoluble  form  and  the  carbohydrates.  Fat  is,  on  the  other  hand,  resistant,  both 
that  directly  absorbed  from  the  food  and  that  formed  in  the  body.  Now,  when  fat  is 
supplied  to  the  cell  in  excess,  or  when  the  metabolic  potential  of  the  cell  is  lowered  so 
that  it  is  imable  to  further  decompose  the  fat  which  it  elaborates  from  the  albumin 
brought  to  it,  fat  of  necessity  remains  in  its  protoplasm.  When  these  two  influences 
act  in  combination,  the  effect  is  of  course  greater.  Improved  nutritive  conditions,  ex- 
ercise, and  elevation  of  the  body-temperature  increase  the  metabolic  activity  of  the 
cells,  while  it  is  diminished  by  alcohol,  morphine,  and  quinine.  Obesity  depends  on 
assimilation  of  food  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  body  to  make  use  of  it.  In  its  pro- 
duction the  metabolic  power  of  the  cells  of  the  body  as  a  whole  may  be  normal,  or  it  may 
be  diminished  as  the  result  of  weakness  or  diminution  in  number  of  the  cells.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  fat  which  is  often  noticed  in  anaemia  is  explained  on  the  groimd  of 
diminution  in  the  cell-mass  of  the  body,  resulting  in  diminished  metabolic  power.  The 
deposit  of  fat  in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  of  atrophied  muscles  would  appear 
to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  diminished  metabolic  changes  in  the  paralyzed  muscle-tissue. 

According  to  Gautier  the  metabolism  of  proteids  in  the  cell  occurs  in  two  stages. 
In  the  first,  the  stage  of  ferment-action  without  oxidation,  or  of  hydrolytic  separation, 
uric  acid  or  analogous  substances  (urates  and  creatin  derivates)  are  formed  from  the 
protoplasm,  the  carbohydrates  at  the  same  time  being  converted  into  fats.  In  the  second 
stage,  tiat  of  oxidation,  the  sugars  and  fats  disappear,  both  those  originally  derived 
from  the  food  and  those  resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  proteids.  The  carbohydrates 
are  in  part  oxidized,  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  particularly  during  muscular  inac- 
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Fig.  <£. 

Fig.  as.— FtO-contalnlDg  Uver-oellB. 
don;  Cn  <Ue^f^  fatty  degenentdon. 


Fig.  68. 

a,  b,  Fat-inflltn- 
Magnifled  400  dlam- 


FlG.  63.— Fatty 
tbe  heart.    Magnifli 


iration  of  the  muscular  ttesue  of 
860  diametens. 


tivity,  are  converted  into  fat  by  a  simple  fermentative  process  in  the  course  of  which  a 
large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  liberated.  Ultimately  the  fats  also  undergo  oxidation 
and  disappear. 

§  60.  The  term  fatty  degeneration  is  applied  to  a  form  of  cell-degen- 
eration in  which  fat  is  formed  from  the  idbumin  of  the  cell-body — that 

is,  from  organic  albumin;  the 
fat  thus  formed  manifesting 
itself  in  the  shape  of  granules 
and  drops  of  different  sizes 
within  the  cell-body. 

Cells  which  are  in  the 
condition  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion always  contain  easily 
recognizable  drops  of  vireaukir 
size,  colorless,  higHly  refract- 
ing (Fig.  62,  o,  rf,  e,  /,  and 
Fig.  63),  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  Perosmic  acid  stains 
these  droplets  black  (Fig.  64, 
6,  and  Fig.  65,  A,  B,  C) ;  this 
coloration  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fat  reduces  the  osmium  tetra- 
oxide  to  a  black  osmium  hydrate.  Their  number  and  size  vary  greatly, 
though  the  largest  rarely  attain  great  size.  Thus  heart-muscle  in  a  con- 
dition of  fatty  degeneration  (Fig.  63 ;  Fig.  64,  h  ;  and  Fig.  66,  h)  shows 
minute  fat-droplets  scattered  through  its  substance,  varying  in  number 
with  the  intensity  of  the 
process,  but  which  sel- 
dom become  conglome- 
rated together  to  form 
large  drops. 

A  similar  appearance  ^ 

is  presented  by  liver-cells 
(Fig.  62,  o,  cZ)  and  by  the 
tubular  epithelium  of  the 
kidney  (Fig.  65,  A,  B) 
when  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration,  though  it 
should  be  said  that  here 
the  fat-droplets  are  fre- 
quently of  greater  irregu- 
larity in  size,  and  when 
the  process  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  these  organs 
many  of  the   cells  may 

become  broken  up  into  a  %. 

fatty  detritus  composed  of 
nne  granules  and  minute 
fat-droplets  (Fig.  62,  f). 
Fatty  degeneration 
affects  connective-tissue 
cells  (Fig.  65,  B,  C,  J) 

and  muscles,  as  well  as  epithelium.  When  many  cells  closely  associ- 
ated are  affected,  the  condition  is  usually  readily  recognizable  with  the 


Fio.  64.— Marked  fatty  deceneratton  (chronic)  of  the  heart. 
(Flemmlng's  mixture :  safnimn.)  a.  Healthy  muacular  tteue ;  b* 
places  where  the  muscle  has  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  Mag- 
nified 80  diameters. 
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Fio.  65.^7att7  deffenermdoo  of  the  renal  epl- 
thellal  cells,  the  capillary  endottiella,  and  the 
leuoocTtea,lndlphtliei1a.  (FlemmlDg*s  mixture ; 
safranin.)  A^  Urinlferous  tubule,  Uned  with 
epitbeUum  (a)  in  a  sUte  of  fattT  degeiieratSon, 
and  oontalninff  a  hyaline  cast  (b),  both  shown  In 
transverse  section :  B.  Inteitubular  caplllaiies ; 
C\  border  of  a  glomerulus  containing  fiiUy  epi- 
thelial cells  (()  and  caplllartes  (d)  In  the  Interior 
of  which  are  fatty  cells;  e,  Bowman*s  capsule. 
Magnined  300  diameters. 


naked  eje;  the  more  readily,  of  course,  the  more  intense  the  process, 
the  less  striking  the  color  of  the  tissne  involved,  and  the  smaller  its 
blood-content.  Colorless,  transpar- 
ent tissues,  like  the  intima  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  vessels,  assume  an 
opaque,  whitish  appearance;  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  be- 
comes grayish,  and  when  the  process 
is  intense,  even  yellowish-white  and 
opaque;  the  heart-muscle  presents 
a  yellowish  and  sometimes  also  a 
spotted  appearance  (this  latter  condi- 
tion being  due  to  the  existence  of 
localized  areas  of  fatty  degeneration 
[Fig.  64]),  and  even  the  skdetal  mus- 
cles may  come  to  have  a  pale  yellow- 
ish-brown color. 

The  cells  contained  in  liquids — as, 
for  example,  those  in  pus — frequently 
undergo  extensive  fatty  degeneration, 
ending  usually  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  cell.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  cells  of  coagulated  exudates. 

Fatty  degeneration  would  appear  to  depend  in  part  upon  a  cliange 
Iwtli  in  the  supply  and  in  tlie  composition  of  tlie  blood,  consequently 
in  the  nutritive  substance  brought  to  the  cells, — and  in  part  upon  a  loio- 
ered  mtality  of  the  cells  themselves.  An  important  part  in  its  production 
is  undoubtemy  played  by  persistent  diminution  in  the  supply  of  oxygen  to 
_  the  cells,  as  a  result  of  which 

an  increase  takes  place  in  the 
breaking  down  of  albumin; 
and  this  latter  change  in  turn 
is  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
duction of  fat  and  by  the 
excretion,  by  way  of  the 
urine,  of  the  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts of  the  breaking-down 
process.  Accordingly,  fatty 
degeneration  may  be  observed 
in  a  variety  of  diseases,  as, 
for  example,  in  acute  ansBmia 
following  any  considerable 
loss  of  blood  (fatty  degenera- 
tion of  heart  and  optic  nerve) ; 
in  chronic  anaemia  and  leukae- 
mia (organs  affected:  heai*t, 
liver,  intima  of  the  blood- 
vessels); in  narrowing  and 
occlusion  of  arteries  (part 
affected:  the  area  supplied  by 
the  narrowed  vessel);  in  per- 
sistent venous  congestions;  in  various  poisonings,  as  by  camphor, 
arsenic,  chloroform,  and  certain  vegetable  fungi  (parts  affected :  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  blood-vessels— especially  the  capillaries) ;  in  several 


Fio.  66.— Fatty  degenenitlon,  the  formation  of  vacuoles, 
and  the  dlsorpmlzation  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
in  a  patient  who  died  from  pneumonia  and  nephritis.  ( Flem- 
mlng's  mixture ;  safninln.)  a,  Transverae  section  of  a  nor- 
mal muscle  cell ;  b,  muscle  cell  in  a  state  of  fatty  defi^neration; 
r.  muscle  cell  containing  vacuoles;  d,  disorganized  cell. 
Magnified  400  diameters. 
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of  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria  (kidneys,  leucocytes,  and 
heart),  pneumonia  (kidneys,  heart  [Fig.  66,  b]) ;  and  in  chronic  ulcerous 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  (kidneys). 

In  the  infectious  diseases  the  fatty  degeneration  which  takes  place  in 
glandular  organs,  in  leucocytes,  and  in  the  heart,  may  be  attributed  pri- 
marily to  the  e£fect  of  the  poisons  of  these  diseases.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  an  elevated  body-temiierature,  if  continued  for  a 
long  time,  may  also  produce  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organs. 

Cells  which  become  detached  from  their  natural  positions  and  are 
transferred  to  some  new  situation  among  the  tissues,  are  also  very  apt  to 
undergo  fatty  degeneration ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  cast-off 
epithelial  cells  and  connective-tissue  cells,  and  in  regard  to  leucocytes 
which,  in  the  course  of  an  inflammation,  have  left  the  blood-vessels. 
Furthermore,  a  large  part  of  the  cells  which  are  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  proliferative  activity  incident  to  inflammatory  and  regenerative 
processes,  and  of  those  which  are  developed  in  tumors,  die  after  passing 
through  the  stage  of  fatty  degeneration ;  and  the  chief  reason  why  this 
happens  is,  that  the  nutrition  which  they  receive  is  insufficient. 

This  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  is  usually  the  only  histological 
change  which  we  are  able  to  demonstrate.  Nevertheless,  fatty  degen- 
eration may  be  combined  with  other  degenerative  alterations.  The  most 
frequent  combination  is  that  of  cloudy  sivelling  and  granular  degeneration 
wit  ft  fatty  degeneratimi ;  and  we  may  also  encounter /af/y  degeneration  in 
combination  tvith  hydropic  degeneration  and  the  formjatian  of  vacuoles  (Fig. 
66,  c).  Both  of  these  combinations  are  observed  in  cases  of  poisoning 
and  in  inflammations  of  the  tissues.  As  a  general  rule,  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  cells  is  associated  with  a  variety  of  degenerations  of  the 
ground  substance  or  framework  (e.g.,  with  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
connective  tissue  [compare  §  66,  Fig.  81]). 

The  question  whether  the  fat  which  is  found  in  the  cells  of  an  organ  is  the  product 
of  a  degenerative  process  or  merely  represents  an  accumulation,  is  one  which  is  easily 
determined  in  most  cases.  It  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  the  problem  is  a  difficult 
one  to  solve.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  in  degenerative  atrophy  the  fat  occurs  in  the 
form  of  small  drops,  which  show  no  disposition  to  run  togedier,  whereas  in  a  simple 
accumulation  of  fat  the  tendency  is  to  form  large  drops.  This  assumption  is  true  as  re- 
gards the  majority  of  tissues,  but  not  as  regards  all  of  them.  It  applies,  for  example,  to 
transversely  striated  muscles,  to  those  of  the  heart,  to  non-striated  muscles,  to  glia  cells, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  drops  of  fairly  large  size  are  found  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
renal  epithelium,  and  when  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  this  pathological  change,  both  small 
and  large  drops  will  be  found  (e.g.,  in  phosphorus  poisoning  and  in  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver). 

In  addition  to  these  facts  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  even  in  simple  accumulation 
of  fat,  this  material  is  deposited  first  in  the  form  of  very  small  drops,  and  that  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  accumulated  fat  begins  to  be  absorbed,  the  large  drops  break  up  into 
small  globules. 

If  from  a  mere  histological  examination  we  are  unable  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis, 
the  locality  in  which  the  fat  is  found  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question.  Thus,  for  example,  if  fat  drops  are  found  in  cells  which  normally  contain  no 
fat,  and  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  we  can  exclude  an  increased  supply  of  this 
material,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  it  comes  from  cell-albumin,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  cells  of  tlie  part  are  undergoing  disintegration.  It  is  only  when  we  are  dealing 
with  tissues  which,  on  the  one  hand,  normally  serve  as  places  of  deposit  for  fat,  and,  on 
the  other,  are  prone  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  (the  tissues  of  the  liver,  for  example), 
that  any  serious  difficulty  is  experienced.  It  is  often  hard  to  determine,  in  the  case  of 
the  organ  mentioned,  just  how  much  of  the  fat  observed  has  originated  at  the  spot,  and 
how  much  of  it  has  been  brought  there  as  a  mere  deposit.  The  difficulties  are  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  fat  which  has  been  produced  by  a  process  of  degenera- 
tion may  be  transported  and  lodged  in  certain  spots  as  distinct  deposits  or  in  the  form 
of  an  infiltration. 
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It  is  not  an  exceptional  thing  to  find,  in  a  disintegrating  tissue,  and  particularly  in 
disintegrating  brain  or  spinal-coi-d  tissue,  cells  which  are  entirely  filled  with  fat  globules 
and  at  the  same  time  are  more  or  less  enlarged.  Owing  to  the  appearance  which  these 
cells  present,  they  have  been  designated  as  fat-gmnulo  cells  (Fig.  67,  a)  or  fat-granule 
globules.  Many  authorities  have  considered  these  large  fat-granule  globules  to  be  tissue 
cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration— or,  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  to  be  gan- 
glion cells  and  glia  cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  correct  view.  The  genuine  fat-granule  globules  or  cells  are  not  the  permanent 
tissue-cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  but  rather  amoeboid  leucocytes  and 
the  offspring  of  proliferating  permanent  tissue-cells,  which  have,  in  their  phagocytic 
activity,  taken  up  into  themselves  either  the  fatty  products  of  the  disintegration  of  a 
tissue  (the  spinal  cord,  more  particularly)  or  else  fat  in  a  dissolved  state  (which  after- 
ward, within  the  leucocyte  or  newly  produced  cell,  reassumed  the  form  of  drops). 

A  cell  which  presents  appearances  of  fatty  degeneration  in  its  protoplasm  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  cell  which  has  to  a  certain  extent  begun  to  de- 
generate ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  degeneration  very  often  terminates  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  cells  which  are  thus  affected.     And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may 
often  note  the  fact  that  cells  which  possess  a  protoplasm  that  is  in  a  fatty  state,  display 
karyokinetic figures — an  evidence,  therefore,  that  in  these  cells  formative  vital  processes 
are  still  at  work.     In  other 
words,  these  cells,  so  long 
as  their  nuclei  remain  in- 
tact, may  be  restored  again 
to  an  integral  condition. 

According  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  Starke,  osmium 
tetraoxide  is  reduced  only 
by  olein  or  by  oleic  acid, 
whereas  palmitin  and  ste- 
arin are  not  capable  of 
directly  producing  this  re- 
duction ;  they  simply  bind 
or  fix  the  osmic  acid.  How- 
ever, a  reduction  of  the 
osmium  tetraoxide  which  is 
thus  bound  to  the  palmitin 
and  stearin  fats,  will  take 
place  when  the  material  is 

transferred* to  alcohol.  _ 

Fig.  67.— Fat-granule  cells  from  an  IscbaBmlc  centre  of  softening  in 
r»  ^1        mi  M      ^  ^^  brain.    (Marchi's  fluid.)     o.  Fat-granule  cells;  b,  blood-vessel. 

§  61.      The       fats       Magnmed  280  diameters. 

-which  occur  in  the  hu- 
man body  are  mixtures  of  olein,  palmithi,  and  stearin.  The  first  of  these 
is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  second  melts  at  46°  C,  ste- 
arin at  53°  C.  Since  the  fatty  portions  of  various  regions  of  the  body 
contain  these  fats  in  different  proportions,  there  is  considerable  variety 
as  regards  their  firmness  and  melting-point,  As  fat  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  aqueous  liquids,  that  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  body  or 
lying  free  among  the  tissues  is  not  dissolved  by  their  juices.  At  most, 
only  traces  of  it  can  be  dissolved  in  the  blood,  lymph,  chyle,  and  bile, 
which  contain  small  quantities  of  soaps.  When  the  body  is  cooled  after 
death  to  a  point  below  the  melting-point  of  the  contained  fats,  the  pal- 
mitin and  stearin  separate  in  the  form  of  fine  star-shaped  or  feathery 
needles  (Fig.  68,  6,  c,  d),  which  are  commonly  called  margarin  crystals, 
and  which  are  often  found  both  in  fat-cells  and  free  in  the  tissue- 
liquids. 

Cholesterin  in  the  form  of  thin  rhombic  plates,  often  with  irregular 
comers  and  edges  (Fig.  68,  a),  is  frequentiy  deposited  in  areas  of  fat- 
containing  detritus  which  may  have  originated  from  extravasated  blood 
or  from  degenerated  masses  of  cells.  This  may  occur,  for  example,  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  in  a  dilated  sebaceous  duct  or  gland,  or  in  a 
softened  area  of  the  intima  of  a  diseased  aorta.  When  the  substance  in 
11 
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which  these  cholesterin  plates  form  is  liquid,  they  may  often  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  as  little  glistening  scales. 

Cholesterin  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  bile,  which  is  famished 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gaU-bladder  and  gall-ducts,  and  in 
which  the  cholesterin  is  held  in  solution  by  the  bile  salts  and  soaps. 
It  occurs  also  in  the  medullary  sheath  of  nerve-fibres,  and  in  small 
amount  in  the  blood,  where  it  is  similarly  held  in  solution  by  the  fats 
and  soaps.  Burchard  believes  it  to  be  present  in  small  amount  in  all 
the  organs. 

Water,  dilute  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  cold  alcohol  fail  to  dissolve 
cholesterin,  which  is,  however,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  benzol. 

When  treated  with  a  mixture  of  5  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  1  part  water,  cholesterin  crystals  assume  a  deep  carmine-red  color, 
beginning  at  their  borders,  and  this  color  then  slowly  changes  into  vio- 
let.    A  weaker  solution  (3  parts  sulphuric  acid,  1  part  water)  causes  a 


Fig.  88.— a,  Cholesterin  plate* ;  b,  a  free  cluster  of  margarin  needles:  r,  needles  Inclosed  In  fat-oella;  d, 
firrass-like  bundle  of  margarin  needles.    Magnified  300  diameters. 

violet  coloration  of  the  edges  of  the  crystals.     Sulphuric  acid  containing 
a  trace  of  iodine  colors  the  crystals  violet,  blue,  green,  and  red. 

The  source  of  cholesterin  is  not  clearly  understood.  It  is,  however, 
in  all  probability  an  intermediate  product  in  the  metabolism  oif  proteids. 
Accordingly  it  is  encountered,  under  pathological  conditions,  in  tissues 
and  exudates  which  are  in  process  of  fatty  degeneration. 

VII.  The  Formation  and  Deposit  of  Glycogen  in  the  Tissues. 

§  62.  Glycogen  is  a  carbohydrate,  readily  convertible  into  sugar, 
which  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food,  but  which 
may  also  be  formed  from  albumin  and  from  gelatin. 

Glycogen  is  found  in  the  tissues  as  a  hyaline  substance,  which  is  more 
often  situated  in  the  ceU-bodies  than  elsewhere,  but  may  also  at  times 
lie  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  tissue.  It  is  generally  found  in  the 
form  of  spherules  of  different  sizes,  and  in  the  cells  these  spherules 
usually  lie  rather  near  the  nucleus. 

Although  glycogen  is  soluble  in  water,  there  would  appear  to^  be, 
according  to  Langhans,  some  difference  in  the  degree  of  its  solubility 
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when  obtained  from  different  tissues ;  that  contained  in  the  liver^  kidney, 
muscles,  pus-corpuscles,  etc.,  being  distinctly  more  easily  soluble  than 
that  from  cartilage-cells  and  pavement  epithelium.  Hardening  of  tis- 
sues in  alcohol  makes  the  contained  glycogen  distinctly  less  soluble. 
The  glycogen  contained  in  the  liver  at  the  time  of  death  is  quickly  con- 
verted into  sugar  by  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  liver. 

Iodine  causes  glycogen  to  assume  a  braumish-red  color.  To  avoid  the 
solution  in  veater  oit  the  glycogen  contained  in  fresh  preparations,  it  is 
advisable  to  immerse  the  portions  of  tissue  for  examination  in  a  syrupy 
mixture  of  gum  and  iodine  (Ehrlich),  or  in  glycerin  to  which  a  little 
iodine  has  been  added  (Barfurth).  Sections  of  tissues  which  have  been 
hardened  in  alcohol  may  be  best  studied  after  treatment  with  a  dilute 
iodine  tincture  (1  part  tincture  of  iodine,  4  parts  absolute  alcohol)  and 
clearing  in  oil  of  origanum.  The  reaction  after  such  treatment  is  of 
considerable  duration. 

Glycogen  occurs  normally  in  the  liver,  in  the  muscles  (including  the 
heart-muscle),  in  the  leucocytes,  in  the  bloodnaerum  (Gabritschewski), 
in  cartilage-cells,  and  in  almost  all  embryonic  tissues,  as  well  as  in  the 
foetal  membranes  of  young  embryos.  During  starvation  the  glycogen  of 
the  liver  undergoes  diminution,  and  under  pathological  conditions  it  may 
disappear  entirely. 

hi  diabetes  there  is  a  deposit  of  glycogen  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
kidney,  particularly  in  that  lining  Henle's  loops,  in  the  isthmus  of 
which  the  cells  are  commonly  almost  filled  with  it,  leaving,  after  solu- 
tion in  water,  clear  spaces  in  the  cell-bodies.  In  the  blood  of  diabetic 
patients  both  the  intracellular  and  the  extracellular  glycogen  is  increased. 

In  fresh  inflammatory  exudates  glycogen  may  be  present  in  the  pus- 
cells.  The  leucocytes  of  the  blood  contain  glycogen  in  excess,  more 
particularly  in  conditions  of  cachexia.  Glycogen  has  also  been  observed 
in  tumors  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  example,  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 
condylomata,  in  carcinomata  and  adenomata  of  the  testicle,  in  endothe- 
liomata,  in  myxosarcomata,  enchondromata,  and  sarcomata  of  bone,  and 
more  rarely,  also,  in  these  same  varieties  of  tumors  when  they  are  lo- 
cated in  other  tissues.  It  is  almost  never  found  in  tumors  of  the  breast 
(Langhans),  and  it  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with  it  in  carcinomata  of  the 
stomach  or  intestine,  and  in  tumors  of  the  ovary,  of  the  kidney,  and  of 
lymph-nodes.  It  is  also  absent  from  fibromata,  lipomata,  myxomata, 
osteomata,  angiomata,  and  leiomyomata,  and  from  the  tissue  of  the  infec- 
tious granulomata. 

According  to  Langhans,  glycogen  is  met  with  in  the  epithelium  of 
the  body  and  i)ortio  vaginalis  of  the  uterus,  but  is  absent  from  the  tubes 
and  is  very  scanty  in  the  cervix.  It  is  also  present  in  the  epithelium  of 
the  vagina  and  in  those  tumors  of  the  portio  vaginalis  and  of  the  vagina 
which  contain  stratified  epithelium.  Carcinomata  of  the  uterus  rarely 
contain  more  than  minute  traces  of  glycogen. 

VIII.  riucous  Degeneration. 

§  63.  riucous  degeneration  has  its  physiological  prototype  in  the 
production  of  mucus  by  the  mucous  membranes  and  mucous  glands,  and 
in  the  formation  of  mucus  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
of  tendons,  of  burssB,  and  of  synovial  membranes.  In  the  umbilical  cord 
the  mucus  occurs  as  a  jelly-like  matrix ;  in  the  joints,  bursse,  and  tendon- 
sheaths  it  forms  a  stringy,  clear  liquid. 
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The  formation  of  mucus  in  mucous  membranes  takes  place  in  epithe^ 
lied  cells,  called  beaker-  or  goblet-cells  (Fig.  69,  a),  whose  cell-bodies 
are  in  great  part  occupied  by  clear  substance,  which  may  be  stained 
with  hsematoxyUn.  In  mucus-formation  in  mucous  glands  the  epithelial 
cells  swell,  their  centres  become  transparent,  and  the  protoplasm  gran- 
ules become  reduced  to  small  groups  or  strings.  The  so-caUed  mucus- 
corpuscles  of  the  salivary  secretion,  characterized  by  glassy  transparent 
contents  in  which  vibrating  protoplasm  granules  are  often  present,  are 
spheroidal  cells  which  have  undergone  mucous  degeneration. 

The  mucus  thus  formed  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  cell  may  either  retain 
its  integrity  or  it  may  be  completely 
destroyed. 

The  formation  of  mucus  occurs 
under  pathological  conditions  (Fig.  69, 
a)  in  the  same  manner  as  normally.  In 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  the 
stringy  excretion  which  forms  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  excessive  mucus-production 
by  the  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  of  its  glands.  Pus-corpuscles  may 
also  undergo  mucous  degeneration,  in 
the  course  of  which  mucin  would  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  from  the  nuclein  of 
their  nuclei  (Eossel).  In  mucous  mem- 
branes containing  cylindrical  epithelium 
the  number  of  beaker-cells  is  greatly  in- 
creased as  the  result  of  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, and  the  exudate  often  contains 
cells  which  have  undergone  complete 
mucous  degeneration,  and  which  appear 

FIG.  fl9.-Pn)duction  of  mucus  iDside  the  f  g^^ssy  masses  often  containing  a  few 
epitbeiiai  cells  of  an  adenomatous  polypus  of  fine  grauules.  Again,  the  cells  may 
SriTuIeuI^'^^W  a^^^^  contain  mucus  in  the  shape  of  irregular 

i^T^c^^c,^L^XTt?e^?i^^^^^^     drops  of  various  Sizes  , 

Magnified  doodiametere.  Just  as  in  normal  tissues,  SO  also  m 

pathological,  the  epithelial  cells  may 
undergo  mucous  degeneration.  Thus  the  epithelial  lining  of  ^  cysts  of 
the  ovary  and  of  tumors  of  the  intestine  may  often  contain  many 
beaker-cells  (Fig.  70,  a)  and  cells  in  which  the  entire  cell-bodies  have 
changed  into  mucus  (&).  In  the  so-called  gelatinous  carcinomata  a  large 
part  of  the  epithelial  cells  undergo  a  mucous  metamorphosis. 

A  number  of  the  connective-tissue  group  of  tissues  may  also  undergo  a 
form  of  mucous  degeneration,  and  in  consequence  acquire  a  gelatinous^ 
transparent  appearance.  Besides  connective  tissue  itself,  cartilage, 
bone,  fat,  bone-marrow,  and  the  tissue  of  sarcomata  may  be  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  this  class.  It  is  here  more  particularly  the  intercellular 
matrix  (Fig.  71,  h)  which  undergoes  the  mucous  change,  becoming  con- 
verted into  a  homogeneous,  structureless  mass.  The  cells  themselves 
may  remain  unchanged,  may  become  fatty,  or  may  also  undergo  mucous 
degeneration,  in  which  case  the  whole  tissue  becomes  a  clear  translucent 
mass,  with  scarcely  anything  left  to  suggest  the  original  tissue,  except 
here  and  there  connective-tissue  bands  and  single  cells  or  groups  of  cells 
less  degenerated. 
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The  stringy,  gelatinous  material  which  results  from  mucous  degener- 
ation is  no  single  chemical  substance,  since  in  it  several  different  varie- 
ties of  mucin  and  pseudomucin  may  be  detected. 

The  mucins— of  which  several  kinds  may  be  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  their  source,  as  submaxillary  mucin,  intestinal  mucin,  tendon 
mucin— are  nitrogenous  substances,  which  dissolve  or  swell  up  in  water, 
forming  a  stringy,  mucous  liquid.  From  such  solution  they  are  precip- 
itated, by  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  in  the  form  of  stringy  masses  which 
fail  to  redissolve  in  excess  of  the  acid,  thus  differing  from  the  true  albu- 
minoids. They  dissolve  in  neutral  salt-solutions  and  in  caustic  alkalies 
and  alkaline  carbonates,  gradually  forming  alkali  albuminates  in  the 
latter. 

All  mucins  contain  both  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  the  percentage  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur  varying  somewhat  in  the  different 
varieties.  By  proper  treatment  a  carbohydrate,  called  animal  gum 
(Landwehr,  Hammarsten),  may  be  separated  from  the  mucins;  and 


Fig.  70.  FIG.  71. 

Fio.  70.— Epltbelial  cells  whlcb  have  undergone  mucous  degeneration,  from  a  cystadenoma  of  tbe  ovary, 
a.  Cells  wblch  are  only  slightly  affected ;  b,  cells  whicb  sbow  a  high  degree  of  mucous  degeneration.  Magni- 
fied 400  diameters. 

Pig.  71.— Mucous  degeneration  of  tbe  connective  tissue  of  tbe  aortic  valves.  (Osmic  acid ;  glycerin.)  a, 
Fibrous  tissue ;  b,  tissue  tbat  bas  undergone  mucous  degeneration.    Magnified  360  diameters. 

mucin  may  therefore  appropriately  be  called  a  glycoproteid  (Pfannen- 
stiel).  . 

Pseudomucin  is  also  soluble  in  water,  appearing  then  as  a  mucous 
liquid,  from  which  alcohol  throws  it  down  in  the  form  of  stringy  flakes, 
which  are  again  soluUe  in  water.  Acetic  acid  does  not  precipitate  it. 
On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  a  carbohydrate  is  formed  (as  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  mucin)  which  reduces  copper  sulphate  in  alkaline 
solution  (Pfannenstiel) . 

According  to  Pfannenstiel,  pseudomucin  occurs  especially  in  the 
ovarian  cystadenomata,  and  the  peculiar  gelatinous  and  mucous  consis- 
tence of  the  contents  of  these  cysts  is  due  to  its  presence.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  epithelium  of  these  tumors  (Fig.  70),  and  in  forming  this 
material  these  cells  undergo  changes  analogous  to  those  described  in  dis- 
cussing the  formation  of  mucin  by  epithelial  cells.  In  all  probability 
the  gelatinous  substance  found  in  gelatinous  carcinomata  is  a  substance 
closely  related  to  pseudomucin  or  metalbumin — i.e.,  there  are,  according 
to  Pfannenstiel,  several  varieties  of  pseudomucin,  of  which  the  two  men- 
tioned are  examples. 

The  mucin-like  substance  contained  in  the  synoviaX  secretion^  which  is  coagulated 
by  acetic  acid,  differs,  according  to  Salkowski,  fi'om  nucleo-albumin  in  that  it  contains 
no  phosphorus,  and  from  ordinary  mucin  in  its  different  behavior  when  treated  with  the 
mineral  acids,  since  it  is  not  converted  by  them,  on  boiling,  into  a  reducing  substance. 

Mitjukoff  has  obtained  from  the  jolly-like  contents  of  an  ovarian  cyst  a  substance 
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which  resembles  mucin,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  paramucin.  It  differs 
from  pseudomucin  in  one  respect,  viz.,  it  is  able,  without  being  previously  boiled  in  a 
diluted  acid,  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  copper  from  an  alkaline  solution. 

IX.  The  Formation  of  Colloid  in  Epitlielium,  and  Epithelial  Hyaline 

Concretions. 

§  64.  The  production  of  colloid  by  epithelial  cells  is  a  process 
closely  related  to  the  prodnction  of  mucus  l3y  the  same  cells.  The  col- 
loid is  partly  secreted  by  gland  cells,  and  in  part  it  represents  a  trans- 
formation of  entire  cells  into  this  material.  Under  physiological  con- 
ditions colloid  occurs  in  the  thyroid  gland  (Fig.  72) ,  where  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  hyaline,  somewhat  firm,  colorless  or  slightly  colored,  jeUy-like 


FIG.  73.  Flo.  7a 

Fig.  7S.— Colloid  in  a  spedmen  taken  from  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland.  (Alcohol ;  hsematoxylln.)  a«  Follicle 
filled  with  cells ;  b,  follicle  with  a  lumen ;  c,  c,  masses  of  colloid ;  a,  capillaries ;  e,  connective-tissue  septum, 
with  artery.    Magnified  00  diameters. 

Fig.  73.— Secretion  of  colloid  in  the  thyroid  gland.  (From  Bozzl.)  a.  Colloid ;  b,  secreting  cells  contain- 
ing granules. 

masses,  which  first  fill  the  follicles  (c),  but  may  also  extend  into  the 
lymph-vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  pathological  accumulation  of 
colloid  occurs  both  in  normal  gland-tissue  and  in  that  which  represents 
a  pathological  new-growth.  This  accumulation  causes  a  more  or  less 
marked  distention  of  the  follicles,  and  also  at  the  same  time  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  enlargement  of  the  affected  glands.  The  term  col- 
loid goitre  or  bronchocele  is  applied  to  this  condition. 

The  typical  secretion  of  colloid  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
small  lumps  and  globules  of  an  homogeneous  material  within  the  epithe- 
lial cells  (Fig.  73),  and  a  few  of  these  cells  may  be  entirely  filled  with 
the  material.  When  the  tendency  to  develop  this  material  is  unusually 
strong  and  of  an  atypical  character,  cast-off  cells  may  undergo  a  trans- 
formation into  the  hyaline  colloid  substance. 

The  colloid  substance  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  found  to  be  homogeneous 
even  when  it  is  subjected  to  a  microscopic  examination,  and  from  its 
appearance  it  seems  proper  to  call  it  epithelial  hyalin.  As  a  rule  it  con- 
tains no  cellular  elements,  bat  occasionally  cells  in  various  stages  of 
degeneration  may  be  present.  Neither  hardening  in  alcohol  nor  the 
employment  of  acetic  acid  produces  a  clouding  of  this  substance  or  a 
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precipitation  in  the  form  of  threads,  as  happens  when  mucus  is  thus 
treated.  By  means  of  Van  Gieson's  staining  method  colloid  is  given 
an  orange-red  color,  where- 
as the  connective  tissue, 
under  this  method,  re- 
ceives a  fuchsin-red  stain. 
At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
substance  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  follicles  of 
the  thj'roid  gland,  and  to 
which  the  name  colloid 
is  given,  does  not  always 
present  the  same  physical 
characteristics.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  firm  at  one     «,SSh  ^^mS wI^VS  ?"?S^oS;51SV^^ 

..         ^     '  1  ..  «.        .       oollola.    (MullOT^s  fluid ;  bsematozylln ;  eosin.)    Magnlfled  250 

time,   and    quite    soft   at     diameten. 
another — in     some     cases 

being  even  fluid  or  at  least  readily  soluble  in  water.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing homogeneous  when  soaked  in  alcohol,  it  may  assume  a  granular  ap- 
Searance  or  may  develop  cracks,  through  shrinking  of  its  substance, 
"inally,  staining  mixtures  do  not  always  affect  it  in  the  same  way. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  colloid  of  the  thyroid 
gland  is  very  imperfect,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  material  con- 
tained in  the  follicles  is  not  always  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  likely  that 
it  is  an  albuminous  body,  and  that  it  is  united  with  the  active  substance 
of  the  thyroid  gland — the  iodothjTrin.    ^ 

After  the  thyroid  gland  the  regions  in  which  epithelial  colloid  is 
most  often  observed  are  the  following:  the  glands  of  the  hypophysis 

cerebri,  the  urini- 
ferous  tubules  of 
diseased  kidneys 
(Fig.  74,  /),  the 
prostate  gland 
(Fig.  76,  d),  cysts 
of  the  parovarium 
(Fig.  75,  d),  and, 
more  rarely,  other 
glands.  Even  in 
the  last-tiamed  or- 
gans the  colloid 
may  occur  in  the 
form  of  a  smooth, 
homogeneous 
mass,  completely 
filling  the  affected 
portion     of     the 

Fio.  75.-OoUoI(l  ooncreaoDS  In  cyst-like  (Mated  tubules  of  tbe  parovarium.      ^  ^  *.  ^  ^  ;,  , ,    ?i 

(Pbrmalln :  Van  Gtoson's  staining  mixture.)    a.  b.  Glandular  tubules  of  the      afiTain,    the    CoUoid 
parovarium ;  c,  cysts  containing  colloid  concreUons  (d).   Magnified  80  dlam-         "        V^    observed 

in  the  shape  of 
hyaline  and  in  part  laminated  concretions  (Fig.  75,  d,  and  Fig.  76, 
d)i  of  more  or  less  firm  consistence. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  last-named  formations  are  iden« 
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tical,  as  regards  their  chemical  composition,  with  the  colloid  material 
found  in  the  thj^roid  gland.  The  only  thing  which  they  jKJSsess  in 
common  is  this:  they  both  represent  transformed  protoplasm  of  gland 
cells — a  material  which  is  hyaline^  which  possesses  a  certain  degree  of 
firmness,  and  which  does  not  respond  to  certain  chemical  reagents  in  the 
same  manner  as  does  mucin.  These  concretions,  accordingly,  may  also 
undergo  changes  which  necessitate,  on  their  paj*t,  a  different  behavior 
in  the  presence  of  certain  micro-chemical  reactions.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  prostatic  concretions,  which  often  give,  in  the  presence 
of  iodine,  a  reaction  that  has  led  some  to  speak  of  them  as  being  com- 
posed of  amyloid  material  (compare  §  67).  The  proof  that  they  consist 
of  cell-material  which  has  been  converted  into  hyaline  substaiioe  may 
be  furnished  not  only  from  the  mode  of  development  of  these  prostatic 
concretions  but  also  from  a  study  of  renal  colloid.     Unfortunately,  in 


Fig.  76.— Secdon  of  an  hypertropbled  prostate  oontainlnff  ooncretloDs.  (Mtlller*8  fluid ;  bsematozyUn ;  eosln.) 
a.  Stroma ;  o,  glands ;  c,  dilated  glands ;  a,  concretions.    Magnified  46  diameters. 

the  case  of  the  latter,  it  is  only  under  certain  special  conditions  that  we 
are  able  to  exclude  the  participation  (in  the  formation  of  this  material) 
of  the  albumin  which  is  derived  from  the  glomeruli. 

The  name  colloid  Ih  a  collective  term  which  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
formations  that  possess  only  certain  physical  attributes  in  common.  There  is  also  a 
great  divergence  of  opinions  among  authors  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term.  Von 
Recklinghausen,  for  example,  includes,  under  the  conception  colloid  degeneration,  the 
mucous,  amyloid,  and  hyaline  forms  of  degeneration,  and  he  also  places  in  the  same 
category  the  formation  of  epithelial  colloid,  hyaline  degeneration  of  connective  tissue, 
the  hyaline  coagulation-necroses,  and  the  hyaline  thrombi.  Marchand,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  to  the  term  a  more  limited  scope.  Nevertheless,  he  includes  under  the  idea 
of  colloid,  the  production,  by  epithelium,  of  certain  varieties  of  mucus  (particularly  in 
tumors),  and  various  hyaline  formations  in  connective  tissue.  Inasmuch  as  colloid  is 
not  a  well-defined  chemical  substance,  and  inasmuch  as  the  different  stains  do  not  permit 
us  to  draw  a  sharp  dividing-line  between  it  and  other  substances  which  present  a 
hyaline  appearance,  I  believe  that  our  best  course  is  to  apply  the  term  only  to  those 
products  of  epithelium  which  present  a  hyaline  appearance  and  yet  at  the  same  time  do 
not  possess  the  characteristics  of  mucin.  In  accordance  with  this  belief  I  have  also 
classified  as  belonging  to  the  colloid  formations  the  epithelial  concretions  which  have 
hitherto,  at  least  in  part,  been  included — ^by  reason  of  their  behavior  in  the  presence  of 
iodine  (brownish  or  bluish  coloring  produced  by  weak  iodine  solutions) — among  the 
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amyloid  products.  If  any  opposition  is  made  to  the  suggestion  that  tbese  concretions 
be  classified  among  the  colloid  formations,  they  may  also  be  placed  under  the  heading 
of  formations  of  epithelial  liyalin.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  interest  of  clear- 
ness it  is  better  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  hyalin  to  conjunctival  products  (§  69). 

It  is  also  customary  to  reckon  as  epithelial  hyalin  (keratohyalin?)  the  hyaline 
granules  and  globules  which  have  been  described  by  Russel,  Klein,  and  others,  which  are 
found  more  particularly  in  cancer  cells,  and  which  receive  a  very  deep  stain  from  fuchsin 
and  may  also  be  colored  by  Gram's  method  or  by  Weigert*s  fibrin-staining  mixture. 
Through  some  strange  misconception  these  granules  have  been  held  to  be  parasites. 


X.  The  Patholosrical  Cornification  of  Epithelium. 

§  65.  Tbe  cornification  of  the  surface  epithelium,  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body,  is  a  physiological  process,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  cells  in  the  most  superficial 

Eortions  of  the  prickle  layer  of  the  stratum  germinativum  assume  a 
om-like  consistence.  This  cornification  takes  place  first  at  the  periph- 
ery of  the  cells  and  in  the  prickle-like  processes  which  bind  the  cells 
together,  while  at  the  same  time  the  interior  portions  and  the  nucleus 
shrink  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cells  as  a  whole  become  mere  thin,  flat- 
tened, horn-like  scales.  This  horny  substance,  or  keratin,  is  a  very 
resistant,  modified  type  of  albumin,  which  possesses  an  homogeneous 
composition,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  digestion  by  the  juices  of  the 
stomach  or  of  the  pancreas. 

As  a  concomitant  phenomenon  of  cornification  may  be  mentioned  the 
fact  that  peculiar  small  bodies  and  globules,  which  have  a  hyaline  ap- 
pearance and  look  as  if  they  might  be  composed  of  colloid,  and  which 
assume  an  intense  coloring  when  nuclear  staining  fluids  are  employed, 
make  their  appearance  among  the  cells  of  the  prickle  layer.  The 
material  of  which  these  bodies  are  composed  has  been  called  by  Wal- 
deyer  keratohyalin.  At  those  places  in  the  skin  where  the  homy  layer 
is  thicker  than  elsewhere,  there  will  be  found  a  sharply  limited  layer  of 
cells  containing  this  keratohyalin,  and  to  this  layer  the  name  of  stratum 
grantdosum  has  been  given.  At  those  spots  where  the  horny  layer  is 
somewhat  thinner  than  it  is  in  most  places  this  stratum  granulosum  is 
imperfectly  develop^  aQd  presents  breaks  in  its  continuity. 

Patholos^ical  processes  of  cornification  occur  in  a  variety  of  different 
forms.  In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
homy  material  throughout  areas  of  small  or  of  large  extent,  and  as  a 
result  we  shall  have  conditions  of  hypertrophy  of  the  Iwmy  layer  of  the 
epidermis  (compare  Chapter  V.,  §  80) — or  hyperkeratosis,  if  that  term  is 
preferred.  This  pathological  phenomenon  may  be  of  a  primary  nature, 
— i.e.,  it  may  be  due  to  some  internal  cause,  such  as  a  predisposition 
located  in  the  skin  itself  (ichthyosis,  lichen  piliaris), — or  it  may  also 
owe  its  origin  to  external  influences,  such  as  mechanical  injuries,  infec- 
tions, inflammations  (callosities,  corns).  Then,  in  the  next  place,  the 
process  of  cornification,  as  it  occurs  in  the  skin,  may  be  subjected  to 
disturbing  influences,  and,  in  consequence  of  these,  certain  pathological 
manifestations,  sufficiently  marked  to  be  recognized  even  by  the  naked 
eye  (e.g.,  desquamation  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  scales),  make  their 
appearance.  To  these  manifestations  the  name  parakeratoses  has  been 
given.  They  occur  especially  as  sequelae  or  as  concomitant  phenomena 
of  infections  of  the  epidermis  and  of  inflammations  of  the  corium  and 
the  papillary  body.      They  may  also  sometimes  occur  without  any 
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recognizable  cause,  and  when  this  happens  neither  the  process  of  oomi« 
fication  nor  the  formation  of  keratohyidin  seems  to  be  distarbed. 

Finally,  pathohaical  carnifioation  ofkn  occurs  at  places  in  the  body 
where  under  normat conditions  it  either  does  not  occur  at  all,  or  manifests 
itself  only  in  a  feeble  manner.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  skin  itself  the 
homy  chaise  may  extend  to  the  outlet  channels  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
and  to  the  hair  follicles  (ichthyosis).  Then,  in  the  next  place,  patho- 
logical comifications  occur  not  infrequently  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  in  which  locality  they  take  the  form  of  white  thickenings  of 
the  epithelium  or  even  sometimes  of  hair-like  formations  (hairy  tongue) . 
This  homy  change  is  observed,  furthermore,  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  middle  ear,  in  the  mastoid  cells,  and  in  the  descending  urinary 
channels  (formation  of  cholesteatomata),  and  in  these  places  it  may  lead 
to  the  proauction  of  scales  of  a  glistening  white  color. 

It  is  also  not  an  unusual  thing  to  encounter  the  products  of  this  Jwrny 
change  in  cancers,  especially  in  cancers  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  homy 
scales  are  generally  found  in  the  form  of  balls  which  resemble  onions  or 
pearls.  The  same  horny  products  are  also  encountered  in  cholesteato- 
mata  of  the  pia  and  of  the  brain. 

The  patnological  horny  change  in  mucous  membranes  and  in  tumors 
is  either  limited  to  the  hardening  of  the  cell-envelope  and  the  shrinking 
of  the  cell  as  a  whole,  or  else  it  is  combined,  as  it  is  in  typical  cornifica- 
tion,  with  the  production  of  keratohyalin.  This  latter  process  and  the 
comification  of  epithelial  cells,  especially  in  cancers,  often  occur  with- 
out any  regularity  in  their  distribution. 

According  to  Mertsching  and  Ernst  the  keratohyalin  granules  are  derived  from  the 
nucleus,  and  represent  chromatin  which  has  escaped  from  the  nucleus.  In  favor  of  this 
view  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  nuclei  lose  their  chromatin  simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  keratohyalin. 


XI.  Amyloid  Degeneration  and  Amyloid  Concretions. 

§  66.  The  term  amyloid  degeneration  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  de- 
f^eneration  of  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  blood-vessels,  in  the 

course  of  which  an  albuminous  body  (called  amyloid  substance)  is  de- 
posited in  the  parts  affected.  As  a  result  of  this  alteration  the  tissues 
increase  in  size  and  assume  a  pecidiar  loaxy  appearance.  The  degen- 
eration may  occur  in  almost  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  but  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  intestine,  stomach, 
suprarenal  bodies,  pancreas,  and  in  the  lyi^pl^-glMids.  It  is  encoun- 
tered less  often  in  fat-tissue,  in  the  thyroid  gland,  in  the  aorta,  in  the 
heart,  in  the  muscles,  in  the  ovaries,  in  the  uterus,  and  in  the  urinary 
passages. 

When  extensive  it  is  readily  recognizable  by  the  naked  eye,  as  the 
affected  parts  present  a  translucent  waxy  api)earance  [lardaeeous  degen- 
eration) . 

In  the  spleen  the  change  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  region  of  the 
glomeruli,  which  may  become  completely  changed  into  homogeneous, 
transparent  bodies  (Fig.  77,  b)  resembling  grains  of  boiled  sago,  whence 
this  form  of  amyloid  spleen  has  come  to  be  called  the  sago-spleen. 
When  the  amyloid  degeneration  is  j)resent  also  in  the  spleen-pulp,  more 
or  less  distinctly  recognizable  waxy  lines  and  streaks  appear  on  its  cut 
surface.     At  times  almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  spleen  may  be  thus 
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affected.  The  spleen  is  then  enlarged  and  feels  hard,  and  may  look  as 
if  composed  entirely  of  wax  (lardaceovs  spleen). 

The  liver,  when  the  amyloid  degeneration  is  well  marked,  increases 
in  size  and  becomes  more  resistant.  When  a  section  is  made  through 
the  organ  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tissues  present  a  translucent  appear- 
ance, somewhat  like  that  of  pork.  The  liver-tissue  lying  between  the 
masses  of  amyloid  substance  is  in  some  places  of  a  brownish  color,  in 
others  rather  yellow,  from  the  presence  of  an  abundant  quantity  of  fat. 

The  kidney y  when  in  a  condition  of  marked  amyloid  degeneration, 
may  also  be  enlarged  and  hardened,  and  when  cut  open  it  may  show, 
upon  the  cut  surface,  hyaline  lardaceous  spots  and  streaks  that  have  a 
firm  consistence.  More  frequently  it  presents  the  picture  of  a  white, 
fatty,  swollen,  or  normal-sized  kidney,  in  which  only  here  and  there 


Pio.  77.— Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  follicles  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  neighboring  tissues.  (MQUer's 
fluid:  hsematoxyfln ;  eosln.)  a.  Transveren  sections  of  Hplenlc  arteries;  b,  amyloid  deposits;  c,  pulp;  ti, 
trabecular,    riagnlfled  30  diameters. 

small,  hyaline  masses  or  streaks  can  be  seen,  or  in  which  the  spots 
which  have  undergone  amyloid  degeneration  can  be  distinguished  only 
after  the  tissues  have  been  treated  with  iodine. 

In  the  intestine  and  in  the  lymph-glands  the  amyloid  degeneration  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  distinguishable  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and 
chemical  reagents ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  other, 
less  freciuently  affected,  organs — the  adipose  tissue,  the  heart,  the  large 
trunks  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  thyroid  gland,  etc. 

The  substance  which  is  deposited  in  amyloid  degeneration  forms  for 
the  most  part  shining,  homogeneous  masses  which  develop  a  peculiar 
reaefkm  ivith  iodine  and  tmih  some  of  the  aniline  dyes.  Iodine  in  water, 
or,  better,  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  when  poured  over  amyloid 
tissue  causes  the  amyloid  substance  to  assume  a  dark  mahogany-red 
color.  In  thin  sections,  under  the  microscope,  this  reaction  differen- 
tiates the  amyloid  substance  very  clearly  from  the  pale-yellow  surround- 
ing tissue  (Fig.  78,  h). 
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In  very  well-marked  amyloid  degeneration,  when  the  tissues,  are  of 
an  almost  wooden  hardness,  this  reaction  sometimes  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  violet  or  bluish  or  green  color ;  and  specimens  which  have 
been  changed  to  a  mahogany  color  by  the  action  of  iodine,  when  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  with  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  may 
similarly  turn  red,  violet,  blue,  or  green,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
original  mahogany  color  may  simply  be  intensified.  This  reaction  is, 
however,  often  unsatisfactory. 

The  aniline  dye  known  as  methyl  violet  colors  amyloid  substance  ruby 
red  (Fig.  79,  a,  6),  while  the  healthy  tissue  is  at  the  same  time  stained 
blue  or  deep  violet. 

Virchow,  on  account  of  this  peculiar  reaction  with  iodine,  was  led 

to  look  upon  the 
amyloid  substance  as 
a  body  devoid  of  ni- 
trogen and  closely  re- 
lated to  cellulose  or 
to  starch.  In  reach- 
^  ing    this    conclusion 

he  was  influenced  by 
'  ^    the    fact    that   cellu- 

lose,   when      treated 
+  with  iodine  and  con- 

centrated sulphuric 
acid,  assumes  an  in- 
tense blue  color,  and 
similarly  starch  be- 
comes of  an  ultra- 
marine blue  when 
treated  with  iodine 
alone.  Virchow  ac- 
cordingly   gave     the 

Fig.  78.— Section  of  an  amyloid  liver,  showing  the  effects  of  staining  It       name  amyloid  to  the 
with  a  solution  of  iodine,    (i.  Normal  liver  tissue;  K  tissue  that  has       «^^i,,  j;«l^«^^«^  «„U 
undergone  amyloid  degeneration;  c,  Gllsaon's  capsule.    Magnified  36       Uewly  QlSCOVerea  SUD- 

diametore.  stauce.       It  was  not 

until  several  years 
later  that  Friedreich  and  Kekul^  demonstrated  that  the  so-called  amy- 
loid is  in  reality  a  nitrogenous  substance  of  an  albuminous  nature. 
According  to  Tschermak  it  is  a  coagulated  albuminous  substance. 

The  peculiar  reaction  of  amyloid  substance  makes  it  possible  to 
detect  its  presence  in  the  tissues  in  cases  in  which  it  is  present  in  such 
small  amount  as  to  be  quite  invisible  without  the  aid  of  iodine.  In 
applying  the  test  to  fresh  tissues,  care  should  be  taken  to  wash  out  the 
blood  as  perfectly  as  possible,  since  the  color  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  red  haemoglobin  and  the  yellowish-brown  iodine  rather 
closely  resembles  the  mahogany  red  of  the  amyloid. 

Amyloid  is  very  resistant  to  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  not  changed  by 
alcohol  and  chromic  acid,  and  it  is  only  slowly  affected  by  the  changes 
of  putrefaction. 

Amyloid  material  is  deposited  in  the  framework  coniposed  of  blood- 
vessels and  connective  tissue ,  and  more  particularly  in  the  waUs  themselves 
of  the  smaller  blood-vessels.  Living  cells  are  not  affected  by  it.  In  con- 
nective tissue  the  amyloid  material  would  appear  to  he  first  deposited 
between  the  connective-tissue  fibres. 
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In  the  acini  of  the  liver  the  amyloid  material  is  found  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  capillary  tubes.  The  endothelium  (Fig.  80,  c)  is  covered 
on  its  outer  side  by  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of  homogeneous,  glassy 
substance  composed  wholly  of  amyloid  material.  The  liver-cells  be- 
tween the  amyloid  masses  are  either  still  preserved  (Fig.  80,  a)  or  they 
may  be  compressed  and  already  undergoing  atrophy,  or,  finally,  they 
may  have  disappeared  altogether.  They  often,  contain  fat.  The  larger 
blood-vessels  of  the  liver  also  at  times  show  amyloid  changes,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  media  of  the  arteries. 

In  the  kidney  (Fig.  81)  the  amyloid  is  found  most  abundantly  in 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  the  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  (b)  being  moder- 
ately swollen  and  homogeneous,  and  similar  homogeneous  deposits  oc- 
curring also  in  the  arteries  (i),  veins,  and  capillaries  (k)  of  other  parts 


a 


PiQ.  79.— Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  follicles  and  pulp  of  the  spleen.  (Alcohol ;  methyl  violet :  hydro- 
chloric acid.)  a.  Follicular  tissue  in  a  marked  state  of  amyloid  degeneration ;  b,  pulp  tissue  In  which  the  de- 
generation has  begun.    Magnified  900  diameters. 

of  the  kidney.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  the  amyloid 
deposit  also  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  more  particularly. 

In  fat-tissue,  which  is  often  extensively  affected  with  amyloid  dis- 
ease, the  waxy  material  is  found  both  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  in  the  connective-tissue  stroma,  so  that  at  times  the  thin  connective- 
tissue  sheath  of  the  fat-cells  may  be  converted  into  a  clear  hyaline  sub- 
stanch.  In  the  spleen  it  is  the  connective-tissue  framework  and  the 
waUs  of  the  blood-vessels  which  are  more  especially  affected  and  which 
often  become  much  thickened  (Fig.  79,  a,  b).  In  striated  muscle  it  is 
the  perimysium  internum  and  the  sarcolemma  which  are  involved.  In 
glandular  organs  possessing  a  tunica  propria — as,  for  example,  the 
mucous  glands  and  the  kidney— this  membrane  may  also  be  affected  and 
swell  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

The  results  of  amyloid  degeneration  which  make  themselves  ap- 
parent to  the  eye,  and  which  in  a  measure  account  for  the  perversions 
of  function  observed  in  cases  of  amyloid  disease,  are  the  pronounced 
chanae  in  structure  of  the  affected  tissue,  and  the  degenerative  changes 
ivkich  take  place  in  the  cells  of  tlie  affected  organ  and  eventually  cause  them 
to  disappear  entirely.     Amyloid  disease,  consequently,  has  a  distinctly 
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degenerative  quality.  The  connective  tissue  itself  is  i>ermanently 
changed,  as  the  insoluble  amyloid  substance  appears  never  to  be  re- 
moved from  it. 

The  deposit  of  amyloid  material  in  the  blood-vessels  leads  to  very 
considerable  thickening  of  their  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  to  narrow- 


Fk;.  80.— Amyloid  deRenemtion  of  the  liver.    CAloohol ;  Van  Gieflon's  mixture.)    n,  IJver  cells,  to  some 
(>xtent  fatty ;  b,  compruesed  liver  cells ;  c,  amyloid  substance.    Ma^lfled  240  diameters. 

ing  or  even  obliteration  of  their  lumina  (Fig.  81,  ft),  both  of  which  con- 
ditions entail  permanent  interference  with  the  circulation.  The  amy- 
loid masses  compress  the  surrounding  epithelial  structures  (Fig.  80) 
and  cause  them  to  atroj^hy.  At  the  same  time  there  is  often  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  81,  e,  f),  especially  in  the 
kidneys ;  and  yet  this  change  cannot  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  circulation  which  result  from  the  amyloid  disease.  It  is 
more  likely  that  this  fatty  degeneration  is  in  some  measure  an  indepen- 
dent pathological  i)roce8S,  running  parallel  with  the  amyloid  disease. 
In  consequence  of  this,  one  may  sometimes  find  very  marked  fatty  de- 
generation associated  with  very  slight  amyloid  changes. 

In  the  spleen  and  lymph-glands,  also,  the  cells  lying  in  the  meshes 
of  the  swollen  trabeculaB  disapi>ear  as  the  result  of  atrophy  and  fatty 
degeneration  (Fig.  79),  and  in  muscles  the  contractile  substance  dimin- 
ishes jm^i  passu  with  the  increase  of  the  amyloid  material. 

Eegarding  the  causes  and  nature  of  amyloid  degeneration  but  little 
can  be  stated  with  certainty.  We  know  that  it  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  various  cacJiecfic  states,  but  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  precise  perversions  of  nutrition  which  bring  it  about.  The 
diseases  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  associated  are  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  and  of  the  bones,  syphilis,  chronic  dysentery,  and  leukaemia, 
and  often  in  these  diseases  the  most  extensive  amyloid  degeneration 
will  be  found,  while  in  the  cachexia  resulting  from  carcinoma  it  is  but 
rarely  observed.  Occasionally  it  occurs  without  any  discoverable  pre- 
existent  disease,  and  observations  by  Cohnheim  would  make  it  appear 
that  it  may  l)ecome  well  developed  in  from  two  to  three  months. 
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Amyloid  change  which  is  toidely  distributed  throughout  the  body  mast 
result  from  generiJ  causes.  The  amyloid  sifbstance  itself  does  not  exist  in 
the  blood,  but  the  m^aterial  from  which  it  is  formed  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  blood,  and  it  would  appear  that  theJowered  vitality  of  the  tissues 
resulting  from  general  cachexia  favors  its  formation.  Perhaps  in  the 
conditions  mentioned  this  peculiar  amyloid  substance  results  from  the 
union  of  an  albuminous  material  derived  from  the  blood  (serum  albu- 
min) with  some  constituents  of  the  tissues ;  or,  as  the  result  of  impaired 
nutrition,  a  pecidiarly  modified  albuminous  body  may  be  separated  from 
the  albumin  tyi  the  circulation. 

According  to  the  publisjied  reports  of  Czemy  and  Krawkow,  it  is  possible  in  chickens 
and  rabbits,  by  means  of  injections  of  turpentine  and  also  of  staphylococci,  which  pro- 
duce foci  of  suppuration,  to  call  amyloid  degenerations  into  existence  in  from  three  to 
sixty  days.  The  experiments  made  in  my  laboratory  by  Dr.  Grandry  satisfy  me  that  the 
statements  of  the  above-named  authors  in  regard  to  this  matter  are  erroneouB. 

§  67.  The  form  of  amyloid  degeneration  which  we  have  thus  far  con- 
sidered is  a  disease  which  usually  affects  a  number  of  organs  of  the 
body,  or,  if  confined  to  one  of  them,  is  more  or  less  uniformly  distrib- 
uted throughout  its  entire  substance.  There  is,  however,  a  form  of 
amyloid  change  in  which  localized  deposits  of  amyloid  material  occur 


Fig.  81.— Section  of  an  amyloid  kidney.  (Mttller's  fluid ;  oBinlcacld ;  methyl  Tlolet)  a.  Normal  yascular 
loops ;  fo,  loops  affected  with  amyloid  disease ;  c,  fatty  elomerulus  epltbileum ;  Ci.  fatty  capsule  epithelium : 
d,  fat-drops  Ivlnff  against  the  outer  surface  of  the  capillaries ;  e,  fatty  epithelium  in  situ;  /,  desquamated 
and  fatty  epithelium ;  g^  hyaline  coagulations  (urinary  casts) :  h„  transverae  section  of  a  cast  composed  of 
fat-drops;  i,  amyloid  artery ;  k,  amyloid  capillary;  U  cellular  intUtration  of  the  connective  tissue:  m,  round 
cells  within  the  urinlferous  tuhules.    Magnified  800  diameters. 

either  in  the  form  of  localized  amyloid  infiltrations  of  the  tissues  or  as 
free  concretions. 

Local  amyloid  infiltrations  are  met  with  in  granulations  which  are 
rich  in  cells,  in  chrom'cally  inflamed  tissues,  in  cicatrices,  and  in  hyper- 
plastic connective-tissue  growths.  They  occur  also  in  tumors  in  which 
other  degenerative  processes  are  in  progress.    In  some  cases  only  small 
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particles  of  amyloid  material  are  formed,  and  then  frequently  in  the 
walls  of  the  vessels;  bat  in  other  cases  large  masses  are  met  with,  com- 
posed almost  entirdy  of  amyloid  substance  and  often  almost  as  hard  as 
wood. 

The  amyloid  substance  is  here  also  deposited  in  the  basement  sid>stance 
of  the  tissue,  though  it  is  held  by  some  authors  (Bahlmann)  that  the 
ceUs  of  the  tissue  may  also  acquire  a  hyaline  appearance  and  give  the 
reactions  characteristic  of  amyloid. 

Such  local  amyloid  deposits  have  been  found  in  the  inflamed  con- 
junctiva, in  syphilitic  scars  in  the  liver,  tongue,  and  larynx,  in  inflamed 
lymph-glands,  in  ulcers  of  bone,  and  in  tumors  of  the  larynx  and  stom- 
ach.    Tumor-like  amyloid  masses  are  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
conjunctiva,  tongue,  larynx,  and  trachea  under  conditions  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  relationship  between  them  and  some  inflam- 
matory process,  and   where,    be- 
sides, there  is  but   little    normal 
connective  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  amyloid  masses. 

Freely  lyin^  amyloid  concre- 
tions, or   corpora  amylacea,  are 
most  often  found  in  the  tissues  of 
J  the  central  nervous  system,  espe- 

cially in  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the 
ependyma  of  the  cerebral  ventri- 
^  cles.     They  occur  also  in  the  pros- 

^^0  tate  gland.     Those  found   in  the 

9a  a         nervous  system  are  for  the  most 
^  part     small,     homogeneous,    and 

^  somewhat  shining  particles  (Red- 

lich),  usually  devoid  of  any  defi- 

Pio.  82.-€onK>m  amylaoea.    a.  Laminated  con-       ^^  HUCleUS    (Fig.   82,  c).      In   iho 

fretioDs  from  tbe  prostate.  Magnified  200  diam-     prostate  they  are  larger  and  usually 

rtu^c  infai^on  ^S  the  lumgs,  with  hsematoldln  shoW  distinct  Stratification  (Fig. 
crystals  in  the  nucleus.  BCagnlQed  200  diameters.  QQ  fj\  WjurriAr  unA  TiA.-ncr'hfl.na 
c/corpom amylaoea  from  thei|)lnalconl.   Magnined      ?^»    "/",        wagner    ana     uangnans 

400  diameters.  have  Observed    corpora   amylacea 

in  carcinomata,  and  they  have  alsa 
been  found  in  the  lung  (Friedreich,  Zahn,  Ziegler),  in  inflammatory 
areas,  in  bloody  extravasations  (6),  and  in  emphysema. 

These  heal  deposits  of  amyloid  material  and  the  amyloid  concretions 
should  not  be  coiisidered  as  altogether  similar  to  the  progressive  amyloid  c?€- 
generation  of  connective  tissue.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  give  the  char- 
acteristic amyloid  reaction,  and  the  corpora  amylacea  of  the  nervous- 
system,  in  particular,  assume  the  characteristic  blue  color  when  treated 
with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  But,  in  the  case  of  these  bodies,  we 
have  to  do  with  formations  which  are  dependent  essentially  upon  local 
conditions  for  their  origin,  and  which  are  derived  in  part  from  epithelial 
cells  and  in  part  from  the  cells  of  connective  tissue.  Accordingly  they 
may  be  considered  partly  as  a  modified  epithelial .  hyaline  substance 
(§  65),  and  partly  as  a  modified  conjunctival  hyaline  substance  (§  69). 
The  concretions  of  the  prostate  are  made  up  of  degenerating  epithelium 
or  of  fragments  of  the  same  matted  together  in  layers  (epithelial  coUoid; 
compare  §  65),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  similar  bodies  in  the  lung  and 
in  tumors  are  composed  chiefly  of  fragments  of  degenerated  cells,  though 
in  part,  also,  of  albumin  from  the  blood.     Bedlich  considers  the  corpora 
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amylacea  of  the  nervous  system,  which  stain  similarly  to  nuclei  with 
hematoxylin,  to  be  made  up  of  the  nuclei  of  neuroglia-ceUs  and  to  be  a 
senile  retrograde  development  of  the  tissue.  Stroebe,  however,  believes 
them  to  be  composed  of  fragments  of  swollen  axis-cylinders,  while  Sie- 
gert  believes  them  to  have  originated  from  cells. 


XU.  Hyaline  Defeneration  of  Connective  Tissue  and   the   Hyaline 
Products  of  Connective-Tissue  Cells. 

§  68.  Under  the  head  of  hyaline  degeneration  of  connective  tissue 
may  be  classed  a  group  of  changes  in  which  the  fibrous  basic  substance  of 
the  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  blood-pessels  assumes  the  peculiarities  of 
kyalin   without   giving  the  characteristic  reaction  of  amyloid  (Fig.  83). 
^e  change  may  involve  normal  connective  tissue  (Fig.  83),  or  that 
which  has  been  altered  by  inflammation,  or  finally  newly  formed  con- 
nective tissue — ^both  that  which  is  produced  in  inflammatory  new-growths 
and  that  which  develops 
in  tumors.     The  patho- 
logical   process     is    de- 
pendent   upon    local   or  '^ 
general      nutritive     dis- 
turbances.     The  favorite 
seats  of  this  degeneration 

are    the    following:     the  ^ 

connective  tissue  of  the 
thyroid  gland  (Fig.  83, 
b) ;  the  valvular  endocar- 
dium; the  intima  of  the  ' 
arteries;  the  entire  wall 
of  the  small  blood-ves- 
sels, particularly  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord; ' 
the  lymph-glands  (Fig. 
85,  a,  b) ;  the  glomeruli 
of  the  kidney;   the  con- 

•«/^y«4-;<.To.     4.:aanr^     ««/1     4."kr^  Fio.  88.— Hyaline  degeneration  of  tbe  connective  tlanie  of  a 

neCUVe     tissue     ana     ine  goitre  wWch  contained  coUoW  substance.   (Alcohol ;  Van  Gleson's 

blood-VAflflAln    nf    p.nnnp^^  mixture.)    a.   Gland-follicles  containing  colloid;  b,  connective 

uiuuu  vcwaeiB    ui    i^uuuec-  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  hyaUne  degeneration ;  c,  blood-vessels.   Magnl- 

tlve-tlSSUe   tumors   of  the  fled  SOO  diameters. 

dura  mater  (psammoma- 

ta)  and  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  (angiosarcomata) ;  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  peripheral  portions  of  tuberculous  nodules; 
and  the  connective  tissue  of  tuberculously  aflfected  sheaths  of  tendons 
and  burssB  mucosae  (Fig.  84,  6). 

There  are  no  specially  characteristic  reactions  for  connective  tissue 
when  affected  with  hyaline  degeneration,  such  as  exist  for  the  amyloid 
degeneration  of  this  tissue.  Van  Gieson's  method  of  staining  this  tis- 
sue (fuchsin  and  picric  acid)  gives  to  it — although  not  always— a  deep 
fuchsin-red  color.  There  is  no  doubt,  furthermore,  that  much  of  what 
is  designated  as  hyaline  degeneration  of  connective  tissue  is  in  reality 
one  or  the  other  of  a  variety  of  degenerative  conditions. 

In  many  cases  (those,  for  example,  of  thickened  visdves  of  the  heart, 
and  of  thickening  of  the  intima  of  arteries)  the  tissue,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  shows  itself  to  be  very  thick  and  dense,  and  from 
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this  fact  some  have  felt  themselves  justified  in  naming  the  condition 
sclerosis.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  immediate  causes  the  thickening  and 
the  homogeneous  character  of  the  tissue  are  due.  The  gradual  wasting 
of  the  nuclei,  the  subsequent  calcification  (compare  §  70)  or  softening — 
up  to  the  point  of  complete  disintegration  (for  example,  in  sclerosed 
portions  of  the  intima), — the  sequestration  of  the  altered  tissue  from 
that  which  is  healthy  (for  example,  in  those  portions  of  bursse  mucosae 
where  the  walls  have  undergone  degeneration),— all  these  circumstances, 
it  seems  to  me,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  process  under  consideration  is 
distinctively  degenerative  in  its  character. 

in  other  cases  the  appearance  of  a  tissue  which  has  undergone  hya- 
line degeneration  approaches  closely  to  that  produced  by  amyloid  de- 
generation, and  it  is  also  at  the  same  time  associated  with  a  decided 
increase  in  bulk  (as,  for  instance,  in  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  small 
blood-vessels  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  lymph-glands  [Fig. 
85,  a,  6],  and,  more  rarely,  in  the  various  forms  of  hyaline  degeneration 
of  the  connective  tissue) .     On  the  other  hand,  one  sometimes  encounters 

— although  very  rarely 
— forms  of  hyaline  de- 
generation which  in- 
volve, one  after  the 
other,  a  number  of  or- 
gans (such  as  the  heart 
[Fig.  86,  6,  cj,  the 
serous  membranes,  the 
intestinal  wall,  etc.), 
which  are  accompanied 
by  the  production  of 
vitreous     scales,     and 

Fio.  84.-Hyallne  degeneration  of  the  connective  tissue  which  SOme   of  wluch   glVe  the 

formed  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a  tuberculously  affected  bursa  mucosa.  typical      amyloid     reaC- 

(MfHler^s  fluid ;  haematoxylln ;  eosln.)    a,  Fibrlllated  connective  tls-  i^^«  .     ^^a    f««i.l.««wv>^.«« 

sue;  b,  hyaline  connective  tissue.    Magnl fled  40  diameters.  tion  ,     aUQ,  lUrtnermore, 

•  a  number  of  authors 
have  described  the  presence,  in  proliferative  outgrowths  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, of  hyaline  degenerations  which  involved  the  reticular  framework, 
which  were  characterized  by  nodular  thickenings  of  this  framework,  and 
only  some  of  which  gave  the  amyloid  reaction.  From  all  these  facts 
we  are  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  form  of  hya- 
line degeneration  of  the  connective  tissue  which  seems  to  be  closely  re- 
lated to  amyloid  degeneration  and  which  may  in  fact  gradually  become 
such  in  reality;  and,  as  a  further  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 
this  form  of  degeneration  is  ushered  in  by  the  deposit,  in  the  tissues,  of 
a  hyaline,  insoluble,  albuminous  body  which  probably  originates  in  the 
blood. 

The  preparation  pictured  on  the  next  page  (Fig.  86)  was  obtained  from  the  heart  of 
a  woman  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  undergone  hyaline 
degeneration.  Numerous  hyaline  plates  and  masses  were  found  in  the  endocardium  and 
pericardium.  The  muscle-tissue  was  in  parts  degenerated  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  condition  in  the  heart  there  was  extensive  degeneration  of  the  blood- 
vessels, particularly  of  the  intestine,  tongue,  lungs,  heart,  and  bladder.  The  peritoneum 
was  also  thickly  bestrewn  with  hyaline  masses.  The  fact  that  the  smaller  hyaline  areas 
and  the  periphery  of  the  larger  areas  gave  no  iodine  reaction,  while  the  central  portions 
of  the  larger  areas  did  so,  appears  to  me  to  make  the  close  relationship  between  hyaline 
and  amyloid  substance  unquestionable.  And  this  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
amyloid  organs  occasionally  contain  areas  of  hyaUne  degeneration  which  give  no  iodine- 
reaction. 
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§  69.  Hyaline  products  of  connective-tissue  ceils  may  originate  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  firA  place,  Jlat  connectiver-tissue  cells  may 
arrange  themselves,  in  concentric  fashion,  in  the  form  of  balls  (as  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  comified  epithelial  cells) ,  and  then  may  undergo  a 
changQ  into  a  hyaline  substance  which  contains  no  nuclei.  Formations 
like  these  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  in 
the  plexuses,  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  in  the  new-growths  which  spring 
from  them,  and  ultimately  they  lead,  by  the  aid  of  calcification,  to  the 
formation  of  laminated  chalky  concretions  (compare  §  70,  Fig.  91). 

Another  kind  of  hyaline  formation  is  that  which  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  a  sort  of  secretory  activity  on  the  part  of  the  connective-tissue 
celk.  The  product  resulting  from  this  activity  may  be  termed  secretory 
conjunctival  hyalin,  and  yet  it  is  important  to  call  attention  here  to  the 
fact  that  under  this  term  are  often  included  a  variety  of  formations,  and 
that,  as  happens  in  the  formation  of  colloid,  hyaline  products  may  result 
from  a  degeneration  of  cells  in  their  entirety.  ^  in  this  category  may  be 
placed,  first,  the  so-called  gramdes  (granula),  i.e.,  small  masses  of  matter 


FIG.  85.  FIO.  88. 

Fio.  85.  -  Hyaline  degeneratloa  of  tbe  blood-veflsels  of  an  atrophic  lymph-ffland  from  tbe  axilla.  (Alco- 
hol ;  carmine.)  a,  VesBebs  which  have  undeiigone  hyaline  degeneration,  but  stUl  poasees  an  open  lumen ;  b, 
obliterated  veaBels.    Mugnifled  200  diametere. 

FIG.  86.— Hyaline  degeneration  of  connective  ti»ue  of  tbe  myocardium.  (Alcohol,  hsematoxylin ;  car- 
mine.) a.  Normal  connective  tissue ;  b.  connective  tissue  that  has  undergone  hyaline  degeneration ;  e,  hya- 
line masses :  d,  transverse  sections  of  normal  muscle-cells :  e,  tranaverse  sections  of  muscle-cells  which  are 
atrophic    Ma^TDlfl^  ^^  diameters. 

which  are  contained  within  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  and  also  in  many 
connective-tissue  ceUs  which  are  found  in  normal  tissues  or  in  those 
which  are  inflamed  or  otherwise  disordered,  or  finally  in  tissues  which 
have  undergone  proliferation.  Some  of  these  granules  are  greedy  for 
oxygen  (oxyphile)  and  are  readily  stained  by  eosin ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  cells  which  contain  them  are  called  eosinophile  cells.  Among 
these  granule  cells  there  are  others  which  are  commonly  termed  feeding 
cells  {Mastzellen)  (Ehrlich),  and  which  possess  the  property  of  being 
deeply  stained,  especially  by  basic  coloring  materials.  In  l)oth  of 
these  forms  of  cells  the  granules  may  be  crowded  together  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  convert  the  cells  into  granule-globules. 

Then,  as  a  third  variety,  may  be  mentioned  certain  globules  and 
balls  which  present  a  hyaline  appearance;  which  take  a  very  deep 
fuchsin  stain,  while  responding  also  to  other  staining  procedures,  such 
as  ihose  with  methyl  violet,  with  gentian  violet,  etc. ;  and  whicli  may 
be  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  fuchsinophile  bodies.  These 
formations  are  often  also  termed  Russel's  bodies,  from  the  fact  that 
Russel  (who  considered  them  to  be  parasitic  fission-fungi)  described 
them  somewhat  thoroughly. 
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The  fnchsin  bodies  are  encountere4  both  in  normal  or  only  slightly 
altered  tissues  (suprarenal  capsules,  various  mucous  membranes — that 
of  the  stomach,  for  example, — the  brain,  the  spleen,  and  the  lymph- 
adenoid  tissue),  and  also  in  inflamed  tissues  (particularly  mucous  mem- 
branes), in  iuflammatory  new-growths,  and  in  connective-tissue  tumors. 
At  one  time  they  will  be  found — sometimes  in  large  numbers — lying 
within  the  cells,  while  at  another  they  lie  upon  the  outside.  When 
found  in  this  position  they  are  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  product 
of  the  cells — either  as  something  that  has,  as  it  were,  been  secreted  by 
them,  or  as  a  product  of  their  disintegration.  More  accurate  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  their  mode  of  origin  or  their  composition  is  not  obtain- 
able. It  is  possible  that  they  have  a  near  relationship  to  tiie  so-called 
feeding  cells.  Those  which  are  found  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are 
generally  classed  as  corpora  amylacea  (§  67),  even  although  they  do  not 
give  the  specific  iodine  reaction.    ' 

FinaUy,  it  is  right  to  place  in  this  same  category  those  larger  hyon 
line  balls  and  casta  of  tubes  (altered  blood-vessels)  which  present  some 
resemblance  to  epithelial  colloid  and  which  are  often  observed  in  sarco- 
mata (see  under  Endothelioma  and  Angiosarcoma) ;  for  these  formations 
are  also  products  either  of  a  secretory  or  of  a  degenerative  process  on 
the  part  of  cells. 

The  Bign^ficance  of  the  grantUes  of  the  eosinophile  cells  and  the  feeding  cells — ^to 
which  may  also  be  added  the  ueutrophile  granules  of  the  leucocytes  (which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  stained  by  a  neutral  coloring  material,  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  a  mixture 
of  acid  fuchsin  and  basic  methyl  green) — cannot  be  positively  stated  at  the  present  time. 
Altmann,  who  by  the  aid  of  special  methods  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  these 
granules  in  a  great  variety  of  cells,  believed  that  in  them  (the  granules)  he  had  discov- 
ered the  morphological  unit  of  living  matter ;  and  accordingly  he  gave  them  the  name 
of  IHMagts.  To  those  bioblasts  which  possess  the  power  to  live  independently  (as  do 
the  micro-organisms^,  he  gave  the  name  of  autoblasts ;  and  those  which  are  congregated 
together  witbin  cells  received  from  him  the  name  of  cytoblasts.  These  latter  were 
again  divided  by  him,  according  to  the  position  which  Uiey  occupied  inside  the  cell, 
into  karyoblasts  and  somatoblasts.  Unfortunately,  Altmann^s  scheme  can  scarcelv  be 
accepted  as  harmonizing  with  the  facts.  The  hypothesis  which  was  put  forward  by 
Ehrlich  in  explanation  of  the  granular  leucocytes,  and  which  has  been  accepted  by 
Heidenhain  and  Lowit,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  correct  of  the  two.  Ehrlich  holds 
that  these  granules  are  secretory  products  of  a  specific  metabolism  which  takes  place  in 
the  cells  in  which  they  are  found, — a  view  which  justifies  one  in  looking  upon  these 
particular  cells  as  unicellular  glands.  So  far  as  the  so-called  feeding  cells  are  concerned, 
the  views  of  authors  are  very  much  divided  ;  some  (for  instance,  Browicz  and  Raudnitz) 
looking  upon  them  as  degenerating  cells ;  others,  like  Neumann,  considering  them  to 
represent  a  stage  in  the  development  of  proliferating  cells;  and,  finally,  still  others 
maintaining— as  do  Ehrlich,  Rosenheim,  and  Korybutt-Daszkiewicz — that  they  are 
simply  cells  which  have  received  an  excess  of  nutriment. 

The  conditions  which  are  described  in  §  68  and  §  69  as  cor\junctival  hyalin  are,  beyond 
all  doubt,  pathological  products  which,  so  far  as  their  mode  of  origin  and  their  chemical 
composition  are  concerned,  differ  widely.  As  we  do  not  yet  know,  however,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  processes  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  these  hyaline  products,  the  only 
course  which  remains  open  for  us  is  to  arrange  them  in  different  groups  according  to 
the  fixed  points  of  view  adopted  by  different  authors. 

Von  Recklinghausen  employs  the  term  hyalin  in  a  much  more  comprehensive 
manner  than  I  do.  Accordingly,  he  places  under  the  head  of  hyaline  degeneration  a 
number  of  pathological  changes  which  I  have  placed  under  other  heads.  He  defines 
hyalin  as  an  albuminous  body  which  takes  a  strong  stain  when  treated  with  eosin, 
carmine,  picrocarmine,  and  acid  fuchsin  ;  which  at  the  same  time  is  homogeneous  and 
refracts  the  light  strongly ;  which  is  altered  very  little  by  treatment  with  acids ;  and 
which,  in  its  capacity  to  resist  alcohol,  water,  ammonia,  and  acids,  resembles  amyloid, 
and  yet  does  not  respond  to  the  iodine  test.  Among  the  hyaline  substances  he  reckons 
not  only  epithelial  colloid  and  the  hyaline  products  of  connective-tissue  cells,  but  also 
the  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  framework  of  connective  tissue,  the  hyaline  thrombi, 
the  inflammatory  exudations  which  undergo  coagulation  into  a  hyaline  material,  and 
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the  tissue-necroses  which  present  a  hyaline  appearance.  According  to  this  author  these 
products  owe  their  formation  to  a  soldering  together  of  the  component  parts  of  neigh- 
boring cells. 

From  their  external  appearance,  all  the  products  which  I  have  enumerated  may 
properly  receive  the  designation  of  hycUin.  At  the  same  time  the  following  subdivisions 
should  be  recognized :  epithelial  hyalin  (colloid ;  keratohyalin) ;  conjuyiciival  hyalin 
(hyaline  degeneration  of  the  framework  of  connective  tissue;  hyaline  cell-products; 
cells  which  have  become  hyaline) ;  blood  hyalin  (hyaline  thrombi) ;  exvdation  hyalin 
(exudations  which  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  or  a 
serous  membrane,  or  into  inflamed  connective  tissue,  or  into  uriniferous  tubules,  or  into 
tubercles,  etc.,  and  have  there  become  converted,  by  a  sort  of  coagulation,  into  hyaline 
material) ;  and,  finally,  hyaline  tissue-necrosis.  Furthermore,  in  conjunctival  hyalin 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  a  secretory  hyalin  which  is  the  product  of  cells 
(closely  related,  in  its  mode  of  origin,  to  epithelial  colloid),  and  a  hyaline  degenesation 
of  the  connective-tissue  framework.  ^ 


XIII.  Calcification  and  the  Formation  of  Concretions  and  Calculi. 

§  70.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  frequent  occurrence  for  crystals, 
or  amorphous  and  granular  masses,  to  be  precipitated  here  and  there  in 
the  body ;  and  when  such  deposits  are  in  sufficient  amount  to  cause 
hardening  of  the  affected  tissue,  the  resultant  condition  is  spoken  of  as 
petrifaction  or,  when  the  deposited  material  consists  of  lime-salts,  as 
calcification. 

Such  deposits  may  occur  in  a  tissue  which  forms  an  integral  part  of 
an  organ  and  which  bears  its  normal  relation  to  the  surrounding  tissues. 
In  other  cases  it  may  form  an  incinistation  around  tissues  which  have 
been  separated  in  some  manner  from  their  surroundings,  or  around 
foreign  bodies  which  have  found  their  way 
into  the  body  from  without,  and  have  then 
become  the  centres  of  a  process  of  incrus- 
tation. 

In  the  first  case  calcification  of  the 
tissue  results;  in  the  second,  free  concre- 
tions and  calculi  are  formed.     It  is  to  be 

remembered,    however,    that    concretions     pn,.  gr.-caiciflcation  of  the  media  of 
which  may  have  been  at  first  free   may        the  aorta.  Magnified  350  diameters. 
occasionally  become  firmly  attached  to  the 

tissues  of  the  organ  in  which  they  lie  by  growth  into  them  of  some  of 
the  surrounding  tissue ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  calcified 
tissue  may  gradually  undergo  separation  from  the  surrounding  tissue 
and  ultimately  form  a  free  concretion. 

The  cause  of  calcification  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  local 
changes  in  the  tissues,  since  the  deposit  of  lime-salts  usually  occurs  in 
localities  in  which  the  tissue  has  already  died  or  is  in  process  of  de- 
generation and  necrobiosis.  It  looks  as  if  dying  tissue,  which  has  un- 
dergone more  or  less  modification,  possesses  a  kind  of  attraction  for  the 
lime-salts  in  solution  in  the  body,  and  enters  into  intimate  combination 
with  them.  Among  the  degenerating  or  dead  tissues  which  are  particu- 
larly prone  to  undergo  calcification  we  may  mention  in  particular  con- 
nective tissue  (§  68)  which  has  undergone  hyaline  degeneration,  is  in 
a  sclerosed  condition,  and  either  contains  no  nuclei  or  is  very  scantily 
provided  with  them;  such  connective  tissue  being  quite  often  encoun- 
tered in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  endocardium,  in  an 
enlarged  and  degenerated  thyroid,  or  in  thickenings  of  the  pleura  or 
pericardium.    It  is  common,  also,  in  degenerative  areas  in  the  walls  of 
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blood-vessels,  or  in  tumors,  or  in  any  other  portion  of  the  body  in  which 
hyaline  and  fatty  degeneration  are  in  progress ;  in  degenerating  carti- 
hige;  in  degenerating  or  already  dead  cell-bodies,  as,  for  example,  in 
ganglion-ceUa  [Fig.  88]  or  kidney 
epithelium    (especially   in    corro- 
sive-sublimate,  aloin-,   or    bis- 
muth-poisoning [Fig.  89]) ;  or  in 
circumscribed,    cheesy    areas    of 
considerable  size. 

Calcification  occurs,  also,  at 
tinges  in  tissues  which  have  under- 
gone much  less  degeneration  and 
in   which  there    are    still    living 


FIG.  88.  Fig.  80. 

Fio.  88.— Calcified  ganglion-oells  from  tbe  brain  of  a  demented  person  affected  ^ith  hemlplesria  and 
with  a  dropsical  effusion  In  the  ventricle  of  one  aide.    Ha^ifled  500  diameters. 

Fig.  80.— Calcification  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  urinlferous  tubules.  Patient  died  seven  6a.ys  after  be 
had  been  poisoned  with  corrosive  sublimate.  (Alcohol;  hssmatoxylin.)  cu  Normal  urinlferous  tubule:  /j, 
uriniferous  tubule  with  desquamated  epithelium ;  c,  urinlferous  tubule  with  desquamated,  necrotic,  and  non- 
nucleated  epithelium ;  d,  e,  tubules  with  degenerated  and  calcareous  epithelial  cells.    Magnified  300  diameters. 

cells ;  and  under  very  exceptional  conditions  it  may  take  place  in  tissues 
which  show  no  recognizable  change.  This  occurs  more  particularly  in 
advanced  age,  when  the  lime-salts  of  the  skeleton  are  undergoing  more 
rapid  absorption,  in  which  case  they  may  be  deposited  in  the  lungs  as 
well  as  in  the  kidneys  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  lime-salts  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  granules  (Figs.  87 
and  88),  and  preparations  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  sepa- 
rate calcareous  granules  are  still  visible. 

As  the  result  of  conglomeration  of  these  granules,  larger  masses  and 
spherules  may  be  developed  (Fig.  88).  More  frequently,  however,  a 
more  homogeneous  deposit  forms,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  individual  granules. 

Both  cells  (Fig.  88)  and  intercellular  substance  (Fig.  87)  may  un- 
dergo calcification,  and  when  calcification  is  in  progress  the  degenerated 
tissue  comports  itself  somewhat  diflferently  toward  certain  stains  than 
normal,  unchanged  cell-protoplasm  or  intercellular  substance  does. 
Thus  hsematoxylin  imparts  a  dirty  bluish-violet  color  to  it,  and  it  usu- 
ally stains  red  with  picrocarmine  (Fig.  89,  rf,  e).  This  applies,  how- 
ever, only  to  deposits  of  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  lime,  not  to  those 
of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Calcification  may  affect  small  or  large  areas  of  tissue,  causing,  in 
the  latter  instance,  distinct  hardening  of  the  tissue  and  a  whitish  colora- 
tion.    At  times  such  calcified  areas  are  sharply  separated  from  the  8ur« 
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rounding  tissue  in  the  shape  of  spheroidal,  spindle-shaped,  or  cactus- 
like masses  (Fig.  90  and  Fig.  91,  a,  6,  o),  being  in  reality  concretions 
lyin^  in  the  tissue.  Not  infrequently  these  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Such  concretions  occur  physiologically 
in  the  form  of  stratified  calcific  spherules  in  the  pineal  gland  and  in 
the  choroid  plexus,  and  are  then  known  as  brain-sand  {acervulns  cerebri). 
Pathologically  they  are  met  with  in  various  localities  in  the  pia  and 
dura  mater,  in  tumors  of  these  membranes  (psammomata — Fig.  91),  in 
cheesy  areas  (Fig.  90,  6),  and  in  nodular  growths  of  connective  tissue 
(Fig.  90,  a).  The  formation  of  these  bodies  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed as  it  occurs  in  the  psammomata.  Some  of  tne  cells  of  the  tissue 
(Fig.  91,  a,  &,  c)  or  certain  portions  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue  (d) 
undergo  hyaline  degeneration,  the  nuclei  being  at  first  preserved,  but 
later  lost.  In  this  way  small  hyaline  spherical  areas  are  formed,  and  in 
these  the  deposit  of  lime-salts  takes  place.  The  more  spheroidal  con- 
cretions would  appear  to  be  formed  irom  masses  of  degenerated  cells, 
while  the  longer,  spindle-shaped  concretions  seem  to  have  their  origin  in 
the  connective  tissue,  though  it  would  appear  that  the  spheroidal  masses 
may  also  be  formed  in  it.  The  variety  of  connective  tissue  which  first 
undergoes  degeneration  and  then  calcification  is  the  ordinary  connective 
tissue,  but  concretions  may  also  occasionally  form  in  the  degenerated 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

§  Tl.  The  ordinary  petrifaction  or  calcification  of  the  tissues  results 
from  a  deposit  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  to  which  occasion- 
ally magnesium-salts  are  added.  In  certain  states  of  the  body,  however, 
a  deposit  of  uric-acid  salts  takes  place.  This  is  notably  the  case  in 
Sout,  in  which  an  excess  of  uric  acid  accumulates  in  the  body  as  the  re- 
sult of  chronic  disturbance  of  nutrition. 

Oout  is  usually  inherited,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  acquired. 


FIG.  90.  FIG.  n. 

Fig.  90.— Calcareous  concretions,  a.  Concretions  from  an  Inflams  oinentam  ft.  Calcareous  glands 
from  a  tuberculous  lymph-gland  that  has  undergone  cheesy  degeneration.    Magnined  20U  diameters. 

Pio.  91.— Section  of  a  psammoma  of  the  dura  mater,  with  calcareous  formations.  (Alcohol ;  picric  acid ; 
haematoxylln ;  eosin.)  a,  HyaUne  nucleated  balls  with  an  Inclosed  grain  of  calcareous  material;  b,  cal- 
careous formations  surrounded  by  a  non-nucleated  hyaline  substance  encapsulated  in  an  envelope  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue ;  c,  calcareous  nodule  surrounded  by  hyaline  connective  tissue ;  d,  calcareous  spiculse  in 
theconnectivetlsstie:  e,  a  calcareous  spicule,  with  three  separate  concretions,  embedded  in  the  oonnective 
tissue.    Magnified  200  diametens. 

It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  England  and  in  northern  (Germany, 
but  is  rare  in  other  localities,  as,  for  example,  in  southern  Germany. 
As  to  its  ultimate  cause  we  know  practically  nothing.     It  is  character- 
12 
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ized  chiefly  by  the  dei)Osit  in  the  body  of  nrates  (Fig.  92,  6),  particu- 
larly of  sodiuin  urate,  with  which  small  quantities  of  carbonates  and 


Fig.  S2.— Deposits  of  urates  In  the  knee-Joint,  In  a  case  of  gout,    a.  Condyles  of  tbe  femur ;  b,  deposits  of 
urates  upon  tbe  carUlac^ous  BortBoe,    (Two-tblrds  natural  size.) 

phosphates  are  sometimes  associated.  The  deposit  of  these  salts  is 
usuaUy  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  a  very  acute  nature — pain  and 
inflammation;  though  at  times,  when  the  deposit  takes  place  very 
slowly,  there  may  be  no  characteristic  acute  attack.  The  kidneys  and 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  perhaps  most  often  affected,  though 
deposits  may  also  take  place  in  the  tendon-sheaths,  the  tendons,  liga- 
ments, synovial  membranes,  and  articular  cartilages  (Fig.  92),  and  may 
ultimately  be  found  in  nearly  every  organ  of  the  body.     The  metatarso- 

{)halangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  is  a  favorite  site.  The  deposits  consist 
or  the  most  part  of  bunches  of  fine  acicular  crystals  (Fig.  93),  and  lie 
usually  in  necrotic  tissue;  which  fact  warrants  the  belief  that  the 
urates,  which  enter  the  tissues  in  a  state  of  solution,  are  the  cause  of 
the  necrosis  which  takes  place  in  them. 

The  areas  in  which  this  incrustation  and  necrosis  have  occurred  are 
at  first  small,  but  soon  cause  inflammation  and  proliferation  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissue.  These  areas, 
with  the  occurrence  of  fresh 
deposits,  may  increase  in  size, 
and  in  this  way  often  attain, 
after  a  time,  considerable  di- 
mensions. These  larger  de- 
posits are  called  tophi.  They 
consist  of  white,  plaster-like 
substance,  and  at  times  form 
lartre  rounded  masses,  more  es-  _. ,    , 

•   n      •       Ai.      ,,°T^'  iiiv/i^^o  ^^    98.-^DepoBlt  of  needle-shaped  crystate  of  urate 

pecially  m  tne  joints  and  ten-  of  soda  in  the  articular  cartilage.  (After Lancereaux.) 
dons  (Fig.  94).  Magnified  aoodlametere. 

In   the  joints   the  articular 
cartilage  looks  at  first  as  if  it  had  been  sprinkled  over  with  plaster  of 
Paris  (Fig.  92,  6),  but  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  white  substance  pene- 
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trates  deeper  and  deeper  into  it,  until  finally  it  may  permeate  the  whole 
cartilage.  In  the  kidney  the  necrosis  of  tissue  and  inflammatory  condi- 
tion consequent  upon  a  deposit  of  urates  may  lead  to  induration  and 
contraction  of  the  organ.  The  deposit  is  more  abundant  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  kidney,  but  is  also  met  with  in  the  cortex. 

According  to  Garrod  and  Ebstein,  the  acute  exacerbation  in  gout  de- 
pends upon  excessive  ac- 
cumulation of  uric  acid, 
either  as  the  result  of  de- 
ficient excretion  by  the 
kidneys  (Garrod)  or  on  ac- 
count of  local  changes  in 
the  affected  tissue  (Ebstein). 
Pfeiflfer  explains  it  by  sup- 
posing that  the  deposits  of 
salts  depend  simply  upon 
the  presence  in  excess,  in 
the  body-liquids,  of  a  sub- 
stance which  is  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  them,  and  which 
therefore  may  very  readily 
be  deposited  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  some- 
times accumulating  there  in 
such  quantity  as  to  induce  a 
localized  necrosis.  The 
symptoms  of  the  attack  are 
supposed  to  depend  upon 
a  temporary  increase  in 
alkalinity  of  the  liquids  of 
the  body,  enabling  them  to 
dissolve  and  absorb  a  por- 
tion of  the  deposited  salts, 
in  the  course  of  which  pro- 
cedure pain  and  inflamma- 
tion are  induced.  Von 
Noorden,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  uric-acid  forma- 
tion and  deposit  to  be  a 
secondary  phenomenon, 

caused  by  the  presence  of  a         Fio.  94.— Gouty  nodes  of  tbe  band.    (After  Lanoereaux.) 

localized   ferment  of   some 

sort,  and  quite  independent  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  uric  acid 

formed  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

§  72.  Free  concretions  occur  most  often  in  ducts  and  in  cavities  of 
the  body  which  are  lined  by  epithelium,  as  in  the  intestine,  in  the  ducts 
of  the  glands  pouring  their  secretions  into  the  intestine,  in  the  gall- 
bladder, in  the  urinary  passages,  and  in  the  respiratory  passages.  The 
concretions  occasionally  met  with  in  the  lumina  of  vessek  and  in  serous 
cavities  might  also  be  included  in  this  group,  although  they  are  for  the 
most  part  closely  bound  to  the  surrounding  tissue. 

AUfree  concretions  have  an  organic  basis  or  nucleus.  Thus  enteroliths 
which  form  in  the  intestine  have  a  basis  of  inspissated  faeces,  or  hairs 
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(bezoar-stones,  sBgagropilse),  or  indigestible  vegetable  material,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  in  which  phosphates  of  ammonia,  magnesia,  and  lime, 
and  carbonates  are  deposited  in  varying  proportions,  according  to  the 

nature  of  the  food  taken.  The 
tartar  of  the  teeth  is  formed  by 
the  deposit  of  lime-salts  in  par- 
ticles of  food,  mncus,  or  masses 
of  bacteria,  which  collect  upon 
the  teeth ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  calculi  which  form  in  the 
ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  and 
in  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas  origi- 
nate primarily  from  a  substance 
derived  from  the  epithelium. 
Bronchial  calculi  result  from 

no.  96.-WM5ete(l  ooncreUoiis  from  the  gaU-bladder.       the  deposit  of  lime-Salts  in  dried 

(Natural  size.)  an(j   thickened   bronchial   secre- 

tion, and  those  found  in  arteries 
and  veins,  from  calcification  of  thrombi.  Prostatic  calculi  owe  their 
origin  to  a  calcification  of  the  so-called  amyloid  concretions. 

Oall'Stones  often  seem  to  be  made  up  entirely  of  crystalline  material ; 
but  by  the  employment  of  suitable  methods  of  examination  it  is  always 
possible  to  show  that  they  also  contain  a  nitrogenous  basis.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  spheroidal  or  faceted  concretions  of  various  sizes  (Fig. 
95),  whose  cleavage  suggests  a  crystalline  structure.  Several  varieties 
of  gall-stones  are,  in  fact,  distinguished  according  to  the  substance  de- 
posited in  them. 

Thus  there  are  gall-stones  composed  of  cholesterin  alone,  or  cholesterin 
and  bile-pigment,  others  of  bilirubin,  others  of  biliverdin  and  lime,  and 
still  others  of  carbonate  of  lime  alone.     The  most  frequent  are  the  first 
two,  and  the  calculi  composed  of  them  have  a  ray-like,  crystalline,  and 
sometimes  stratified  cleav- 
age, and  are  white  or  colored 
in  proportion  to  their  con- 
tent of  bile-pigment. 

If  the  cholesterin  of  one 
of  these  gall-stones  is  dis- 
solved out  by  ether,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  rather  yel- 
lowish substance  remains, 
which  preserves  the  shape 
of  the  original  stone,  and 
which,  when  embedded  and 
cut  for  microscopic  exami- 
nation, will  be  found  to 
consist  of  a  delicate  homo- 
geneous material  (Fig.  96) 

in    wTiir*Ti    fViATA   ArA   iiaiisillv  Fio.  96.— Trensveree  section  of  a  mnall  so-called  cbol^su^rin 

^" ^,.,         Uiere  are  usuaiiy       calculus  after  tUe  removal  of  all  the  choleeterin.    Magnined 

radiating    spaces    formerly     isdiametere. 

occupied  by   the    crystals, 

and  which  frequently  shows  concentric  stratification.     It  is  possible  to 

demonstrate  a  similar  ground-substance  in  other  calculi  after  solution 

of  their  contained  salts. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  doubt  that  gall-stones  also  are  the  result  ot 
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inomstation  of  an  organic  subBtratum  in  all  probability  derived  from  the 
macous  membrane  of  the  bile-ducts  and  gall-bladder.     Gallnatones  are 
more  apt  to  form  in  advanced  life;  stagnation  of  the  bile  in  the  biliary 
IMWsages  favors  their  formation.     Diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gall-ducts  lead  to  desquamation  and  degeneration  of  the  epithelium, 
and  in  the  products  resulting  from  these  pathological  changes  cholesterin 
and  bile  coloring-matters  are  deposited.     In  conformity  with  this  view 
is  the  fact  demonstrated  by  Steinmann  that  albuminous  substances  are 
capable  of  precipitating  lime  from  solutions  in  which  it  is  present  as 
chloride  or  sulphate,  in  the  form  of  carbonate ;  and  he  has  shown  that 
the  shells  of  mollusks  are  produced  by  calcification,  in  this  way,  of  mu- 
cous   material    elaborated 
by  the  mantle  epithelium. 
When    a    concretion    has 
once    started,    its   growtii 
continues  as  the  result  of 
fresh  deposite   of    degen-      r 
erated  material   which  is 
encrusted  with  cholesterin 
and  bile-pigment  as  before, 
and  so  on.     At  the  same 
time    the   original    softer 
nucleus  of   the  concretion 
undergoes  a  change  in  that 
its  soUd  ingredients  seem 
to  be  attracted  to  the  den-       < 
ser  periphery  of  the  stone, 
while    its    organic   ingre- 
dients may  liquefy.  •  This 

accounts  for  the  occasional  rio-  W.— Urlc-arM  Infaprtlon  from  a  new-born  child.    Tntns- 

t                'i,     1*11    J  yemsi  section  of  a  pyramid  of  the  kidney.     (Alcobol;  basma* 

presence  of   a    cavity  lUleCl  toxyim ;  the  drawing  made  from  a  specimen  which  had  been 

unfVi    linni/1    \y\   4-Vio   /«ATifvA  allowed  to  soak  fbr  some  time  In  water.)    a.  Collecting-tube  of 

•         uquia    in  me   cenire  y^  naplllary  zone  of  the  medullary  portion,  seen  In  transrerae 

of     firall-stones.        In     time  section  and  as  yet  In  a  normal  condition ;  5,  dilated  oollecting- 

r    1      1      •      /sii      ir  •            •x  tubes  filled  with  urlc-acld  concretions;  c  shows  what  remains 

CnOiestenn  nils  tniS  cavity  in  one  of  these  tubes  after  the  concretions  have  been  extracted 

and    in     great    part    re-     »>y "»« »«<i  of  water.  Magmned  200  diameters. 

places  the  bile-pigment  in 

the  remainder  of  the  stone.     Carbonate  of  lime  may  also  be  deposited. 

Gall-stones  consequently  occur  where  epithelium  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  degenerating,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  choles- 
terin which  composes  these  masses  is  derived  from  its  protoplasm. 
The  chalky  deposits  stained  with  bilirubin  have  their  origin  in  the  lime- 
salts  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  their  precipitation  would 
api)ear  to  be  aided  by  the  presence,  in  the  secreted  mucus,  of  the  degen- 
erating albuminous  material.  Of  course  the  cause  of  the  epithelial  de- 
generation is  inflammation  of  the  bile-passages,  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  stagnation  of  the  bile,  or  perhaps,  also,  by  penetration  of  bac- 
teria into  the  common  duct. 

Finally,  Ebstein  has  shown  that  the  coi^creivons  and  caUndi  found  in 
the  urinary  passages  are  also  composed  of  an  albuminous  stroma  in 
which  various  ingredients  of  the  urine  have  been  deposited.  These  con- 
cretions are  described,  according  to  their  situation,  as  occurring  in  the 
kidney  or  in  the  urinary  passages  leading  from  it.  In  the  kidney  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  small  deposits  which,  as  already  alluded  to  in  §§  70  and 
71,  may  form  in  the  tissue  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  lumina  of  the  urinary 
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tubules,  in  which  latter  case  they  are  interspersed  with  d^ris  of  the 
tubular  epithelium.  This  is  true,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  calcifications 
which  are  observed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  bis- 
muth, and  aloin,  and,  more  rarely,  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  potas- 
sium chromate,  and  oxalic  acid.  It  is  also  true  of  at  least  some  of  the 
gouty  deposits.  Furthermore,  concretions  of  uric  acid  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  of  children  who  have  died  during 
the  first  two  weeks  or  so  of  life.  The  epithelium  lining  the  tubules  in 
which  these  concretions  are  found  is  for  the  most  part  well  preserved, 
but  in  places  slight  desquamation  and  degeneration  of  the  desquamated 
cells  will  be  found.  In  the  lumina  of  the  tubules  are  many  small  sphe- 
rules (Fig.  97,  b)y  radially  striated,  colorless,  or  slightly  brownish,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  urates  or  of  uric  acid.  On  solution  of  the  uric  acid 
a  fine,  delicate  stroma  remains  (c).  If,  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of 
these  concretions,  further  desquamation  and  degeneration  of  the  epithe- 


FIO.  98.  FlO.  99. 

Fig.  98.— Goi-al-shaped  stoDe  from  the  bladder,  oompotied  of  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  (Natund 
size.) 

Fig.  90.— Transverae  section  of  two  stones  from  the  bladder,  closely  fitted  together,  and  composed  of 
urate  of  soda  and  airmonio-magneslum  phosphate.    (Natural  size.) 

lium  take  place,  leading  to  the  formation  of  considerable  albuminous 
degenerated  material  in  the  tubules,  some  of  the  smaller  concretions 
may  gradually  grow,  as  the  result  of  accretion,  to  stones  of  considerable 
size ;  but  this  is  unusual. 

Concretions  may  also  form  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  the  ureters, 
in  the  bladder,  in  the  urethra,  or  even  under  the  prepuce,  in  the  form  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  calculi.  The  last-mentioned  are  spheroidal  or  oval  in 
shape,  as  a  rule,  and  may  be  smooth  upon  the  surface,  or  rough,  mul- 
berry-like or  coral-like  (Figs.  98  and  99).  When  several  stones  lie 
together,  their  adjacent  surfaces  usually  become  faceted,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  99.  When  they  occupy  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  their  shape  not 
infrequently  represents  quite  accurately  the  shape  of  the  pelvis. 

Seen  in  section,  urinary  calculi  are  sometimes  homogeneous,  at  other 
times  distinctly  stratified  (Fig.  99)  or  radially  streaked,  and  often  show 
a  nucleus  and  several  distinct  zones  of  different  appearance.  Ebstein 
has  shown  that  in  these  calculi,  also,  an  organic  substance,  albuminous 
in  nature,  is  left  after  solution  of  the  various  salts.  In  stratified  calculi 
this  stroma  also  shows  stratification,  often  with  radially  disposed  slite. 
When  stratification  is  absent,  the  stroma  is  composed  of  a  network  of 
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irregular  construction,  or,  more  rarely,  of  a  homogeneous  mass.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  crystalline  bodies  are  deposited  in 
this  stroma,  partly  in  the  spaces  and  partly  in  its  substance;  and  it  is 
also  most  probable  that  the  stroma  itself  is  a  product  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urinary  passages,  whose  formation  is  assisted  by  the 
accumulation  of  debris  and  mucus  consequent  upon  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion or  ui>on  toxic  degeneration  of  the  epithelium. 

What  particular  substances  are  deposited  in  any  given  case  of  stone- 
formation  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  When  the  uric- 
acid  diathesis  is  present  coincidently  with  the  condition  of  epithelial 
degeneration  necessary  to  the  formation.of  a  calculus,  urates  are  usually 
deposited.  Decomposition  of  the  urine,  with  formation  of  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate,  gives  the  condition  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  a  phosphatic  calculus.  Cystin  calculi  may  form  when  cystin  is  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys  as  the  result  of  peculiar  metamorphoses  of  albu- 
minous material  in  the  intestine,  brought  about  by  bacteria  (Baumann, 
von  Udransky,  Brieger).  When  a  calculus  has  once  begun  to  form,  the 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  it  produces,  and  the  decompo- 
sition which  results  from  stagnation  of  the  urine,  cause  its  further  growth 
by  fresh  accretion,  and  in  the  same  way  foreign  bodies  which  have  in  any 
manner  found  their  way  into  the  bladder  may  act  as  a  nucleus  for  a  cal- 
culus. 

Urinary  calculi  are  classified  according  to  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, as  follows : 

1.  Calculi  composed  chUfly  of  uric  acid  or  urates. 

Pure  uric-a4Hd  calculi  are  for  the  most  part  small,  hard.  They  are  yellowish,  red- 
dish, or  brownish  in  color. 

Calculi  of  urates  are  rarely  pure.  They  are  usually  covered  on  the  surface  by  coat- 
ings of  oxalate  of  lime  and  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate. 

2.  Calculi  composed  chi^y  of  phosp^uUes  and  carbonates. 

To  this  group  belong  calciUi  composed  of  calcium  phosphate^  ammonio-magnesium 
phosphate,  and  calcium  carbonate.  The  last  mentioned  are  rare.  All  these  calculi  are 
white  or  grayish.  Those  composed  of  the  triple  phosphate  are  soft  and  friable ;  the 
others  are  hard. 

3.  Calculi  composed  of  calcium  oxalate.  They  are  hard  and  rough.  Their  color  is 
brown. 

4.  CcUculi  composed  of  cystin.    These  are  soft,  waxy,  and  brownish-yellow. 

6.  Calculi  composed  ofxanthin.  These  are  cinnabar  red  in  color,  smooth,  and  their 
fracture  is  earthy. 

Ebstein  and  Nlcolaier  succeeded  in  producing  urinary  calculi  artificially  by  feed- 
ing animals  with  oxamide,  an  ammonium  derivate  of  oxalic  acid,  as  the  result  of  which 
concretions  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  formed  in  the  urinary  passages  of  dogs  and  rab- 
bits. These  were  foimd  to  be  composed  of  oxamide  and  to  have  a  concentrically 
stratified  structure  with  radial  striations.  They  possessed  an  albuminous  stroma,  which 
resulted  from  desquamation  and  necrosis  of  the  tubular  epithelium  Induced  in  the 
excretion  of  the  oxamide. 

XIV.  The  Pathological  Formation  of  Pigment. 

§  73.  Pigment  is  normaUy  present  in  connective  and  epithelial  tis- 
sues in  several  parts  of  the  body  (autochthonous  pigment).  It  lies 
within  the  cell-bodies  and  consists  of  yellow,  brown,  and  black  granules, 
or  is  diffuse,  imparting  its  color  to  the  cell-protoplasm.  These  pigment 
granules  are  known  by  the  various  names  of  melanin,  lipochrome,  and 
haemof  uscin.  Among  the  epithelial  structures  containing  pigment  may 
be  mentioned  the  deepest  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii  which  in  all  the 
colored  parts  of  the  skin  contain  pigment,  the  hairs,  the  pigment  epithe- 
lium of  the  retina,  and  many  ganglion-ceUs.     In  the  skin  the  pigment 
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granules  are  for  the  most  part  yellow  and  brown;  in  the  retina,  black. 
When  the  skin  is  unusually  dark,  other  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii 
contain  pigment  also.  Among  the  connective-tissue  structures  which 
may  contain  yellow  or  brown  pigment  granules  are  the  cells  of  the  pia, 
of  the  choroid,  of  the  sclerotic,  of  the  cutis  vera,  of  the  heart-muscle, 
and  of  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine. 

Under  various  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  this  normal 

pigment,  of  autochthonous  origin,  may 
increase  in  amount.  Thus  during  vreg- 
nancy  tlve  'pigment  of  (he  skin  U8vf,lty  in- 
creases more  or  less  (chloasma  uterinum), 
particularly  in  brunettes.  In  Addison's 
disease,  which  would  appear  to  depend 
upon  changes  in  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules (compare  §  24),  decided  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin  occurs  as  the  result  of 
increase  of  the  normal  pigment.  In 
atrophic  conditions  of  the  heart-muscle 
there  is  usually  increase  of  its  pigment, 
and  atrophy  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is 
often  accompanied  by  an  accumulation 
of  yellow  pigment  in  the  fibres.  In  old 
persons  the  smooth  muscle-fibres  of  the 
intestine  always  contain  more  or  less 
pigment,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
external  surface  of  the  intestine  may 
present  a  yellowish  or  a  yellowish- 
brown  coloration. 

The  most  intense  grades  of  patho-* 
logical  pigmentation  are  met  with  in 
frecldes,  in  pigmented  moles  (Fig.  100), 
and  in  various  pigmented  tumors 
(melanotic  tumors).  The  amount  of  pig- 
ment may  be  so  great  as  to  impart  a 
perfectly  black  color  to  the  tissue. 

The  pigment  is  for  the  most  part 
contained  in  the  cell-bodies  (chromato- 
phores),  though  it  is  occasionally  in  the 
intracellular  substance  also,  and  is  com- 
posed of  yellow,  brown,  or  black  gran- 
ules. Occasionally  cells  are  diffusely 
colored.  In  Addison's  disease  the  pigment  granules  are  situated  partiy 
in  the  epithelial  cells — especially  in  those  which  lie  directly  upon  the 
connective  tissue  (Fig.  101,  A,  a,  6,  and  B,  a) — and  partly  in  branched 
connective-tissue  cells,  some  of  the  pigmented  branches  of  which,  as  a 
rule,  extend  up  between  the  epithelial  cells  (B,  c). 

In  pigmented  spots  in  the  skin  and  in  melanotic  sarcomata  the  pig- 
ment is  to  a  great  extent  contained  in  large,  specially  differentiated  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  in  part  also  in  ordinary  connective-tissue  cells  in 
the  neighborhood  of  blood-vessels  and  in  their  walls. 

So  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  histological  examination,  the  pigments 
which  we  have  been  describing  are  the  result  of  a  special  kind  of  celt  activity^ 
and  we  must  suppose  that  many  connective-tissue  cells,  ganglion-cellsy 
and  muscle-ceUs  are  able  to  form  pigment  out  of  the  material  brought  to 


Fig.  100.— Large  hairy  pigmented  mole 
oyer  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  hip,  with  scattered 
spots  of  discoloration  over  the  trunk  and 
shoulders.    (From  ROhring.) 
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them.  The  pigmert  would  appear  to  be  formed  for  the  most  part  where 
it  is  found,  though  it  has  been  shown  that  it  may  at  times  be  trans- 
ported, and  that  the  pigment  of  the  skin  in  particular,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  hair,  is,  in  part  at  least,  formed  in  connective-tissue  cells  lying  close 
under  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  sending  branching  processes  (Fig.  101,  c, 
d)  between  its  ei)ithelial  cells,  from  which  the  pigment  is  taken  into  the 
epithelial  cells. 

The  frequent  proximity  of  the  pigment  to  blood-vessels  seems  to 
indicate  that  its  antecedents  are  derived  from  the  blood,  and  many  accept 
the  theory  without  (luestion  that  the  pigment  is  derived  from  the  color- 
ing-matter of  the  blood.  It  is  distinctly  against  this  view,  however, 
that  wheD  pigment  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  blood-vessels,  there 
is  usually  an  entire  absence 
of  any  evidence  in  tjie  blood  x 
itself,  or  in  the  neighborhood  g^^^^  b 
of  the  vessels,  suggestive  of  ^[.  f^ 
an  escape  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles or  of  a  breaking  down 
and  solution  of  the  same. 
From  this  circumstance  it 
seems  probable  that  the  pig- 
ment is  formed  either  from 
the  circulating  albumin  or 
from  the  albumin  of  the  cells. 

The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  solve  this  question  by 
chemical  means,  with  the  re- 
sult that  several  facts  have 
been  discovered  tending  to 
show  that  the  pigments  are 
products  of  cell-activity  and 
are  formed  from  albuminous 
bodies.  The  different  forms 
of  melanin,  among  which  the 
pigments  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  choroid  membrane  are 
usually  classed,  are  bodies  all 
of  which— according  to  the  investigations  of  von  Nencki,  Sieber,  Abel, 
Davids,  and  Schmiedeberg— are  rich  in  sulphur  and  contain  nitrogen. 
Nevertheless,  they  differ  in  their  chemical  composition.  According  to 
SchmiedeberR,  this  varying  composition  is  due  to  the  differences  in 
their  mode  of  origin;  for  these  different  forms  of  coloring  matter  repre- 
sent the  jmaX  proauct  of  a  long  aeries  of  metamorphoses  that  occur  in  the 
products  of  albuminous  bodies.  In  this  respect  we  may  compare  the 
gradual  development  of  this  final  product  with  that  of  humus  (the  or- 
dinary dark-brown  soil).  The  genuine  albuminous  bodies  or  substan- 
ces do  not,  according  to  Schmiedeberg,  furnish  the  material  for  the 
building  up  of  this  final  product.  It  is  contributed,  ratiber,  by  the  sul- 
phur-containing products  which  result  from  the  splitting  up  of  these 
albuminous  substances,  and  which,  furthermore,  have  already  experi- 
enced the  loss  resulting  from  the  separation  of  certain  carbon-containing 
groups.  Ultimately,  therefore,  the  combinations  from  which  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  melanin  are  derived  are  richer  in  sulphur  than  are  the  car- 
bon-containing products. 


Fio.  lOU  A  and  B.~Pigmented  oells  of  the  skin,  from  a 
case  of  Addl8on*8  disease  with  cheesy  tuberculosis  of  both 
suprarenal  capsules.  (Alcohol:  carmine.)  a.  Pigmented 
epithelial  cells  from  the  deepest  layer  in  a  section  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface;  A,  5,  pigmented  epithelial  cells 
from  a  section  made  In  a  plane  paraUel  with  the  surface :  B, 
b,  epithelial  cells  containing  no  pigment:  Ci*  c,  nucleated 
pigmented  oonnectlye-tisBue  cells,  the  terminal  processes  of 
which  push  their  way,  in  B,  between  the  epithelial  cells :  <1, 
pigmented  terminal  processes  of  cells.  Magnified  350  diam- 
eters 
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The  majority  of  authors  maintain  that  the  various  forms  of  melanin 
contain  no  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  Brandl,  Pfeiffer,  Momer,  and 
others  have  found  small  quantities  of  iron  in  melanosarcomata. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  pigment  of  melanotic  tumors  contains  iron  is 
no  proof  that  it  is  derived  from  the  haemoglobin,  since  tumors  often  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  melanin  granules,  other  products  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  blood — products  which  are  distinctly  colored  and  which  con- 
tain iron.  It  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate,  even  microchemically,  the 
presence  of  iron  in  most  of  the  pigment  granules. 

Very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  different  forms  of 
lipochrome,  which  supplies  the  coloring  matter  for  fatty  tissue,  for  the 
corpora  lutea,  for  the  ganglion  cells  (Rosin),  and  for  those  green-col- 
ored tumors  which  are  termed  chloromata  (Krukenberg). 

The  term  haemofuscin  has  been  applied  by  von  Recklinghausen  and 
Goebel  to  certain  yellowish  bodies  which  con^in  no  iron  and  which  are 
found  in  the  muscle-cells  of  the  heart-muscle,  in  the  smooth  and  the 
transversely  striated  muscular  fibres,  in  the  cells  of  the  gastric,  intestinal, 
and  lachrymal  glands,  and  in  the  mucous  and  sweat  glands.  Accord- 
ing to  von  Recklinghausen,  these  bodies  are  derived  from  the  blood; 
nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  established  as  a  fact  that  haemoglobin  pro- 
duces this  material,  and  consequently  these  bodies  cannot  be  classed, 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  among  the  hsemochromatoses  (§  74).  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  originate  in  much  the  same  maimer  as  do  the 
different  forms  of  melanin. 

Aeby  was  the  first  to  express  the  belief  that  the  epithelial  cells  themselves  do  not 
form  pigment,  but  derive  that  which  is  found  in  them  from  wandering  cells  laden  with 
pigment,  which  penetrate  between  the  individual  epithelial  cells  and  then  degenerate, 
the  pigment  and  debris  of  the  cells  being  taken  up  by  the  epithelium.  According  to 
von  K511iker,  'Hhe  pigment  of  the  hair  and  of  the  skin  is  derived  from  pigmented  con- 
nective-tissue cells  which  send  processes  between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  deepest  layers 
of  the  hair-bulbs  and  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  which  processes  divide  imd  subdivide, 
penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  between  the  cells,  and  in  some  instances  even  passing 
into  the  bodies  of  the  cells  themselves  and  depositing  their  pigment  there.  These  pig- 
mented connective-tissue  cells  are  always  confined  to  the  deepest  layers  of  the  rete.'' 
The  pigment  of  the  ganglion-cells  and  of  the  cells  of  the  retina  is  formed  in  these  cells 
themselves.  Riehl  and  £hrmann  concur  with  von  K511iker  in  this  opinion.  Karg  ha^ 
arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  effect  of  grafting 
white  skin  on  the  fioor  of  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  in  a  negro.  In  the  course  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  weeks  the  grafted  skin  became  quite  black,  like  the  skin  of  the  rest  of  the 
negroes  body.  Examination  showed  fine  pign^ented  processes,  believed  to  be  offshoots 
of  connective-tissue  cells,  lying  between  the  epithelial  cells  at  a  time  when  the  epithelial 
cells  themselves  had  not  as  yet  become  pigmented.  Yon  Wild  has  also  shown  that  ki 
melanosarcomata  of  the  skin  the  pigmented  connective-tissue  cells  penetrate  between  the 
epithelial  cells.  The  pigmented  skin  of  persons  affected  with  Addison's  disease  showit 
similar  pigmented  connective-tissue  cells,  though  these  are  not  always  to  be  fomid  every* 
where  in  such  cases.  , 

Histological  studies  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  pigments  In  animals,  ^hich  have 
been  carried  on  chiefly  on  fishes,  amphibia,  and  reptiles,  have  led  to  various  conclusionit. 
Thus  Jarisch  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pigment  of  the  skin  and  teeth  of  tadpoles  is  not 
derived  from  the  blood,  but  is  a  product  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  while  List  thinks 
that  he  can  trace  the  pigment  of  the  skin  of  fishes  and  amphibia  to  disintegrated  red 
corpuscles.  According  to  Kromayer,  the  pigment  of  the  skin  of  mammals  is  derived 
from  protoplasmic  processes  of  the  epithelial  cells  ana  represents  a  product  of  their  de- 
generation. 

A  curious  melanosis  of  the  Internal  organs  is  met  with  in  some  domesticated 
animals,  occasionally  associated  with  melanosis  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  which  the 
heart,  lungs,  intestine,  etc.,  contain  grayish  or  black  spots,  looking  like  ink-spots,  in 
varying  numbers,  and  which  are  produced  by  the  presence  of  pigment  in  connective- 
tissue  cells  otherwise  apparently  healthy. 

Virchow  has  described,  under  the  term  ochronosis  of  cartilage,  a  peculiar  pig- 
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mentation  of  cartilaginous  structures,  tendon-sheaths,  and  synovial  membranes  by  an 
iron-free  pigment,  whose  imbibition  into  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  imparts  to  it  a 
brownish  or  black  color.  He  explains  this  on  the  supposition  that  blood-pigment  has 
soaked  into  the  stroma  of  the  cartilage,  and  compares  this  form  of  pigmentation  with 
that  which  occurs  in  freckles.  It  is  probable  that  this  condition  is  only  a  more  pro- 
nounced form  of  the  diffuse  broioniah  pigmentation  especially  noticeable  in  the  costal  car- 
tilages  of  old  persons.    Occasionally  Uiis  pigment  is  also  deposited  in  granular  form. 

§  74.  Haematogenous  pigment — that  is  to  say,  pigment  whose  origin 
from  the  blood-coloring  matter  is  certain — is  derived  usually  from  blood 
which  has  escaped  from  the  vessels  or  has  undergone  coagulation  in  the 
vessels,  and  consequently  depends  upon  local  changes.  Occasionally, 
also,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  aosorption  of  haemoglobin  by  the  blood,  or 
to  changes  in  the  blood  as  the  result  of  which  granular  pigment  or  hsemo- 
globin  gets  into  the  plasma  and  when  deposited  gives  rise  to  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  tissue.  Such  deposits  of  blood-pigment  have  been  called 
hcemochromatoses  by  von  Recklinghausen. 

Extravasations  of  blood  quickly  undergo  changes  which  are  visible, 
even  to  the  naked  eye.     In  the  skin  they  are  at  first  brownish,  then  blue- 
green,      and     yellow.  g 
When  small  hemorrhages                       / 

have  occurred  in  the  sub-  .^,->,  1|        ^Ik 

stance  of  a  tissue,  as  in  #/       •    .  [■     1  A      A     i  / 

the    peritoneum,  pleura,  •         ••^"  -^         ^  ^     A     I  / 

or   lung,    reddish-brown  ^-V.,  ^    ^/    W     )/ 

or  blackish  spots  will  be     ,.,   ^^%  /.  (|*{:'  IK^  ^  /i  j 

visible    long     afterward.  *®  ^  in    J 

In  bodies  which    are  '  ' /-•  *      '" 

rapidly  putrefying  these  /,  %2^^ 

areas   may   be   slate-col-  *• 

ored.       Larger     hemor- 
rhages into  the  tissues—         ^^    v;&,-k.  Ceiis  oontelnlng  amon>hou8  blood  pigment;  a, 
for  example,  in  the   brain       those  in  wblcbtbere  are  only  a  few  laiver  fragments  of  red  blood- 
^^  :«   i-l^rT  1„««      «^w»^  i.^      corpuflcles;  b,c,  those  In  which  these  fragmentB are  numerouii,bul 
or  m  tne   lung — come  to       quite  smaU ;  B,  rhombic  plates  and  needleB  of  hflsmatoidin.    Mag* 

have  a  rusty  color  after  a     maed  soo  diameton. 
time,  and  still  later  the 

affected  spot  shows  ochre-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or  brown  pigmenta- 
tion. Corresponding  with  all  these  changes  in  color  are  physical  and 
chemical  changes  in  the  haemoglobin  and  in  the  iron  contained  in  ii 

When  liemorrliages  occur  in  the  tissues  or  in  any  of  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  blood-plasma  and  of  the  oor^ 
puscles  is  taken  up  unchanged  by  the  lymph- vessels  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Other  red  corpuscles  seem  to  have  the  haemoglobin  dissolved  out 
of  them,  leaving  the  colorless  stroma.  This  dissolved  hoemoghbin  dif- 
fuses iteelf  into  the  surrounding  tissues  and  gives  rise  to  the  changes 
in  color  of  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  extravasation.  Part 
of  this  dissolved  coloring-matter  may  be  eliminated  in  the  urine  in  the 
form  of  urobilin  (urobilinuria),  but  some  of  it  is  precipitated  in  the  tissue 
in  the  form  of  granules  and  crystals.  These  latter  are  yeUowish-red  or 
ruby-red  rhombic  plates  and  needles  of  hcematoidin  (Fig.  102,  B),  and  are  a 
frequent  residuum  of  hemorrhages.  Part  of  the  dissolved  blood-pig- 
ment may  be  taken  up  by  cells  and  be  converted  by  them  into  yellow  and 
brown  pigment  granules. 

A  third  portion  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  breaking  down^  form  yef- 
low  and  brown  pigment  granules  and  scales.     This  occurs  particularly  in 
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the  larger  extravasations — in  the  so-called  hcematomata.  Pigment 
derived  in  any  of  these  ways  from  the  blood  is  very  frequently  taken  uj) 
by  cells,  and  in  this  manner  are  formed  the  so-called  blood-corjmsde  celh 
andptgrnent'Carrying  cells  (Fig.  102,  A,  and  Fig.  103,  a,  b). 

When  red  blood-corpuscles  are  just  beginning  to  disintegrate,  the 
coloring-matter  found  is  haemoglobin ;  but  this  is  quickly  changed,  and 
the  yellow  and  brown  masses  and  granules  found  both  in  the  cells  and 
lying  free  in  the  tissue  are,  as  a  rule,  derivatives  of  liasmoglobin  and 
not  haemoglobin  itself.  These  derivatives  of  haemoglobin  are  divided 
into  two  groups  according  as  they  contain  iron  or  not,  the  former  being 
called  Jicemoaiderin,  the  latter  kcematoidin, 

Hasmatoidin,  identical  chemically  with  bilirubin,  is  a  ruby-red  (Fig. 
102,  B)  or  reddish-yellow  (Fig.  103,  b)  pigment,  which  occurs  either  in 
crystalline  form  or  as  irregular  granules,  which  may  be  quite  amorphous 
or  may  be  rather  angular  in  shape,  suggesting  a  rudimentary  and  imper- 
fect crystalline  form.     It  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide, 


Fio.  106.— Cells  contaliiiog  tunnoelderlD  and  hsnnatoidln,  from  an  old  bemorrtaaglo  fociu  in  the  brain. 
(Alcohol ;  Berlin  blue  reaction.)  a.  Cells  oont^nlng  ha^mosiderin ;  h.  cells  containing  hsematoidin ;  c,  Gat- 
granule  cells  which  hare  become  clear ;  d,  newly  formed  connective  dsmie.    Magnlfled  800  diameters. 

and  absolute  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  would  appear 
to  be  more  abundant  when  the  blood-pigment  is  not  much  exposed  to 
the  action  of  living  cells,  as  in  the  centre  of  large  extravasations  and  in 
hemorrhages  into  preformed  cavities  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  into  the  subdural  space.  It  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  introducing  blood  in  glass  cells  under  the  skin  or  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  in  such  a  way  that  tiie  body-fluids  may  have  access  to  it. 

The  granules  and  crystals  of  hsBmatoidin  are  found  both  in  the  cells 
(Fig.  103,  b)  and  loose  in  the  tissues  (Fig.  102,  B).  When  it  is  con- 
tained in  cells  it  has  usually  got  there  as  the  result  of  phagocytosis, 
thoi^h  occasionally,  particularly  in  cartilage-  and  fat-celb,  me  nsema- 
toidin  will  have  been  absorbed  while  in  solution,  and  have  been  depos- 
ited afterward  in  the  solid  form. 

Hemosiderin,  the  derivative  of  hsemoglobin  containing  iron^  is  met 
with  in  the  tissues  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  yellow,  orange,  or 
brown  masses  and  granules,  which  deepen  in  color  with  time,  and  are 
usually  contained  in  cells,  sometimes  in  the  very  red  corpuscles  from 
which  the  haemoglobin  has  been  absorbed.  When  treated  with  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  heemosiderin  becomes 
blue  as  the  result  of  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue  (Fig.  103,  a);  it 
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becomes  black  when  acted  upon  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  iron  sulphide 
being  formed. 

Haemosiderin  is  formed,  according  to  Neumann,  more  particularly 
when  the  extravasated  blood,  or  that  composing  a  thrombus  in  a  vessel, 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  cells,  and  it  is  consequently  more  abun- 
dant in  small  extravasations  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  larger  ones. 
The  formation  of  hsemosiderin  may  take  place  in  the  cells  or  in  the 
intercellular  spaces.     That  which  is  found  in  the  cells  may  have  been 
formed  from  fragments  of  disintegrated  blood-corpuscles  which  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  cells,  or  from  dissolved  haemoglobin  which  has  infil- 
trated them,  as  is  indicated  by  the  occasional  finding  of  both  wandering 
and  fixed  cells  whose  bodies  are  stained  diffusely  yellow  and  which  are 
stained  blue  by  the  Prussian-blue  reaction.     Furthermore,  when  hsBmo- 
globin  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  iron-containing  pigment  frequently 
forms  in  the  tubular  epithelium;  and  cartilage-cells,  which  could  hardly 
be  supposed  to  act  as 
phagocytes    and    take 
up   solid   fragments  of 
blood-corpuscles,    often 
contain  granules  of  sim- 
ilar pigment,  even  when 
lying  at  some  distance 
firom     a      hemorrhagic 
area. 

The  free  pigment 
and  the  pigmented  cells, 
then,  cause  distinct  and 
early    pigmentation    of 

the   tissue  in  the  neigh-  pio.  104.— Accumulation  of  celto  containing  pigment  granules  In 

hnrVinnrl     ni   An    ArPD    nf  the  lympb-glands  after  the  absorption  of  an  extravasation  of  blood. 

uornooa    OI   an   area  OI  (Mailer's  flSld ;  carmine.)    a.  Peripheral  nodule:  ft.  lymph-sinus ;  c, 

extravasated        blood.  oells  containing  pigment  granules.    Magnllled  100  diameters. 

But  soon  the  pigmented 

cells  find  their  way  into  the  lymph-channels  and  form  metastases  along 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics  and  in  the  adjoining  lymph-nodes  (Fig. 
104),  in  which  at  first  the  pigment  is  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  the  free 
lymphoid  cells,  but  later  may  come  to  lie  in  the  tissue-cells  also.  After 
a  time  hsemosiderin  is  either  destroyed  and  disappears,  or  it  changes 
into  a  pigment  which  no  longer  gives  the  reaction  for  iron. 

If  hsemosiderin  comes  in  contact  after  death  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
it  becomes  black,  and  then  causes  the  black  and  gray  spots  or  diffuse 
patches  spoken  of  as  pseudomelanosis.  This  is  observed  most  often  in 
the  intestine,  in  the  peritoneum,  and  in  suppurating  wounds,  since  in 
these  localities  hydrogen  sulphide  is  more  apt  to  be  formed  in  the  course 
of  putrefaction. 

The  question  whether  haBmosiderin  granules  may  be  converted  into  a  pigment  de- 
void of  iron  is  differentlly  answered  by  different  authors.  M.  Schmidt  and  Neumann 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  iron  reaction  of  hsemosiderin  is  by  no  means  constant,  that 
it  is  quickly  lost,  and  that  it  may  even  be  absent  from  the  first.  The  fact  is  that  not 
infrequently  the  iron  reaction  is  not  obtained  when  the  conditions  are  all  such  as  to  lead 
one  to  infer  the  presence  of  hsemosiderin.  From  this  circumstance  we  are  warranted  in 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  iron  may  disappear  from  the  hsemosiderin,  or  else  it 
may  undergo  a  modification  which  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  by  microchemical 
methods ;  either  one  of  these  changes  may  take  place  without  the  occurrence  of  any  loss 
,  of  color  in  the  affected  granule.  This  phenomenon  is  observed  oftenest  in  hsemosiderin 
in  the  lungs,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  assumes  a  dark-brown  color. 

The  black  pigment  characteristic  of  pseudomelanosis  has  been  believed  by  most 
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authorities  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  iron  as  the  result  of  the  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  upon  the  iron  of  the  hsemoglobin.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  £.  Neumann,  pseudomelanin  owes  its  origin  to  a  simple  cadaveric  process  of  decom- 
position. It  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  local  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  iron- 
containing  products  of  the  decomposition  of  hsemoglobin  should  be  formed  during  life, 
whereupon  the  hsemosiderin,  through  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  assumes  after 
death  a  black  coloring.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Zeller,  Arnold,  and  Ernst 
(CenZraJUbi.  f.  aUg.  Path.,  vii.,  p.  858),  black  pigment  may  also  be  formed  during  life 
through  the  agency  of  bacteria  which  produce  hydrogen  sulphide. 

§  75.  When  large  numbers  of  red  blood-corpuscles  break  down  in 
the  blood,  hsBmoglobin  or  methaBmoglobin  may  come  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  plasma,  or  portions  of  broken-down  corpuscles  may  be  swept  about 
in  the  circulation.  This  condition  is  most  pronounced  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  toluylendiamin,  potassium  chlorate,  and  mushroom,  though  it 
is  observed  also  in,  many  infectious  diseases,  in  malaria,  and  in  perni- 
cious anaemia.  Dissolved  hsBmoglobin  or  methsemoglobin  imparts  a  red 
color  to  the  blood-plasma  (compare  §  10),  and  this  condition  is  termed 
hcemoglobincemia.  When  much  dissolved  hsBmoglobin  is  contained  in  the 
blood  a  portion  of  it  may  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  giving  rise  to 
hcemoglobinuria  and  methoemoghMnuria^  in  which  case  the  urine  is  of  a 
reddish  color  that  varies  from  a  light  brownish-red  to  a  decidedly  dark 
red.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  arsenic-poisoning,  but  occurs  occa- 
sionally as  the  result  of  other  influences,  as,  for  example,  after  exposure 
to  cold  (periodical  hsemoglobinuria) . 

When  the  disintegration  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not  so  complete,  and 
fragments  of  them  remain  in  the  blood,  as  is  the  case  not  infrequently 
after  bums,  the  fragments  accumulate  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  lymph-nodes,  and  bone-marrow,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  in 
some  of  the  other  organs.     Sooner  or  later  they  are  taken  up  by  cells. 

In  the  liver,  as  the  result  of  this  increased  supply  of  hsemoglobin, 
there  is  considerable  increase  of  functional  activity,  which  is  shown  by 
the  presence  of  an  increased  amount  of  bile-pigment  in  the  bile,  and 

occasionally  oxyhremoglobin 
also  may  be  present  in  it 
(Stern).  At  times,  when  the 
ainount  of  hsemoglobin  brought 
to  the  liver  is  too  great  to  be 
wholly  disposed  of  in  this  way, 
one  or  other  of  the  derivatives 
of  haemoglobin  may  be  depos- 
ited In  the  cells  of  the  liver 
itself  or  in  other  organs,  or 
may  be  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  When  organs  are 
colored     yellow,     orange,     or 

brown  as  the  result  of  such  de- 
no.  I06.-Iiiflltratton  of  tUetrabeculae  of  Uver-cella  with      posits,  the  condition  has  been 

S?SZ^^tr(3?SSSr^  c^'ufTa^  aptiy  named  by  von  Reckling- 

fatty  degeneration.  Magnified  250  diameters.  hauseu  hacmochromatosls. 

The  derivatives  of  hsemo- 
globin deposited  in  this  way  are  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  other  ex- 
travasations of  blood,  and  consist  partly  of  pigments  free  from  iron 
and  partly  of  hsemosiderin.  The  latter  is  a  frequent  cause  of  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  tissues,  and  it  is  therefore  permissible  to  speak  of  a  pigmen- 
tation by  hematogenous  siderosls. 
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These  deposits  of  iron-containins:  pig^ment  are  most  often  met  with 
in  the  liver,  where  they  occur  as  jellow  granules  or  masses  in  leuco- 
cytes and  endothelial  cells,  in  the  plasma  of  the  capillaries,  in  the  liver- 
cells   (Fig.   105,  «),   and  in  the  star-cells  of  Kupffer.     In  pernicious 


Fi<:.  KW.— HsemcM'bromatoslM  of  the  liver,  from  a  man  wbo  died  of  morbus  maeulosus  WerlboUi.  ( Alro- 
liol :  canniiie.)  a.  Acini ;  b,  peritoneum ;  c,  c,  branches  of  the  portal  vein ;  rf,  infiltrated  periportal  connective 
ti«iie ;  e,  pifnnent  deposited  inside  of  the  capillaries  of  the  hepadc  lobules ;  /,  venulSB  centrales.  Maided 
11)  diaineterK. 

malaria  and  pernicious  ansemia  the  majority  of  the  liver-cells  may  con- 
tain such  pigment,  as  the  result  of  which  the  whole  liver  may  have  a 
brownish  color. 

When  large  quantities  of  broken-down  corpuscles  or  of  haemoglobin 
derivatives  are  brought  to  the  liver,  they  accumulate  more  especially  at 
the  perii)hery  of  the  acini  (Fig.  106,  rf,  e),  and  in  the  periportal  connec- 
tive tissue,  lying,  as  before  stated,  partly  free  in  the  capillaries,  or  in 
the  tissues  themselves,  and  partly  inside  of  leucocytes,  fiver-cells,  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  and  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillaries.  The 
tissues  thus  infiltrated  present  a  reddish-brown  coloration  distinctly  vis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye. 

The  pigment  which  is  carried  to  the  »pleen  is  found  for  the  most 
part  in  cells  lying  loosely  in  the  pulp,  at  times  also  in  the  fixed  cells  of 
the  tissues.  In  the  lyjnph-cjktuds  the  iron  granules  lie  chiefly  in  cells 
within  the  lymph-channels.  In  the  hone-marroiv  retained  hoBmosiderin 
is  found  imprisoned  partly  in  free  cells  lying  within  the  blood-vessels, 
partly  in  the  endothelial  cells  which  line  them,  and  partly  in  the  cells  of 
the  pulp.  The  number  of  such  iron-containing  cells  may  be  quite  large. 
Hfemosiderin  is  found  in  cells  in  the  capillaries,  in  the  capillary  endo- 
thelium, and  in  the  pulp-cells. 

In  the  kidneys  the  hsemosiderin  granules  are  most  abundant  in  the 
e[)ithelium  lining  the  convoluted  tubes  (Fig.  107,  a),  but  they  are  also 
met  with  in  the  lumina  of  the  tubules  (b) ,  in  the  capsular  ei)ithelium  (e), 
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and  in  the  endolhelium  of  the  capillaries.  When  scales  of  hflemosiderin 
are  present  in  the  circulation  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  found  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  kidney.  When  haemoglobin  is  being  eliminated  by  the 
kidney  it  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  lumina  of  some  of  the  tubules. 
When  pigmentation  of  the  kidney  is  extensive,  it  may  often  be  detected 
with  the  naked  eye. 

A  large  part  of  the  hsemosiderin  which  is  found  in  the  various  organs 
has  been  brought  to  them  in  the  forms  of  granules  or  small  flakes,  and 
is  then,  -as  a  rule,  contained  in  leucocytes  in  the  capillaries.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  solid  particles  of  pigment  would  also  appear  to  be 
formed  in  the  cells  themselves  from  material  brought  to  them  in  solution. 
This  view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that,  in  applying  the  Prussian-blue 
reaction  for  the  detection  of  iron,  many  of  the  cells  which  contain  no 

definite  granules 
^  nevertheless  stain  dif- 

fusely  blue,  indicat- 
ing the  presence   of 
iron  diffused  through 
^  their        substance. 

The    iron-containing 

^    pigment  which   thus 

infiltrates     the    cells 

^  would  appear   to  be 

later      excreted      by 

them  in  the  form  of 

solid    masses  of  pig- 

^'  ment,  though  it  is,  of 

course,  possible  Uiat 
some  of  this  diffuse 
coloration  may  have 
resulted  from  the  so- 
f]  lution    of    the    iron 

Fio.  107.— HflBmatogenous  deposit  of  Iron  In  the  Iridney,  from  a  patient  Within    the   Cells.       It 

who  died  of  peniiclous  malaria  (contracted  in  Bagamayoj.    (Alcobol;  \a  ol an    ancrcTAafAil    hv 

carmine.)    a.  Convoluted  urlnlferoua  tubules,  the  lining  epithelial  cellu  *,    ^^^S^    du^k"»««^  ^J 

of  which  contain  granules  of  iron  and  are  stained  a  pale-blue  color;  b,  tilO  observations  Of  a 

Iron  granules  in  the  lumen  of  the  tubule ;  c,  straight  urlnlferous  tubules :  «« r^Ka,.  ^t  ;-r^«TAa4^ r«o 

d,  glomerulus;   e,  capsule  epithelium,  also  containing  iron  granules.  numuer  OI  inveswga- 

MagnlOed  160  diameters.  r  torS      that      ColorleSS 

iron-containing  mate- 
rial— albuminates,  perhaps — may  at  times  be  present  in  cells  in  the 
body,  since  the  iron  reaction  develops  oftentimes  many  more  iron-con- 
taining granules  than  were  otherwise  visible  in  the  tissue. 

The  deposit  of  iron-free  pig^ments,  luematoidin  or  bilirubin,  is  usu- 
ally very  scanty  in  cases  of  hsematogenous  pigmentation.  Occasionally, 
however,  there  are  also  found,  in  the  organs  which  I  have  enumerated, 
yellow  bodies  which  do  not  give  the  reaction  for  iron,  and  which,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  have  not  contained  iron  at  any  time,  though  it 
should  be  remembered  that  after  a  time  hsemosiderin  fails  to  respond  to 
this  reaction. 

The  organism  supplies  itself  with  what  iron  it  may  need  by  the  assimilfition  off 
the  iron  compounds  which  exist  in  the  iron-containing  articles  of  food.  The  iron 
contained  in  the  iron  preparations  commonly  prescribed  is  absorbed  into  the  system 
from  the  duodenum.  When  an  excess  of  iron  is  absorbed,  a  portion  of  it,  like  the 
hsemosiderin,  is  stored  in  the  spleen,  in  the  bone-marrow,  in  the  lymph-glands,  and, 
for  a  brief  length  of  time,  also  in  the  liver,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  excreted  by  way  of  the 
kidneys,  Uie  liver,  and  the  large  intestine. 
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In  malaiia  two  piginerUs  result  from  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  the 
micro-organisms  of  that  disease.  The  one  is  formed  by  the  Plasmodia  tliemselves.  It 
is  black,  gives  no  iron  reaction,  and  lies  in  Uie  bodies  of  the  Plasmodia.  Nothing  is 
known  as  to  its  nature.  The  other  is  hsemosiderin,  which  passes  into  the  plasma  of  the 
blood  as  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  corpuscles,  and  is  later  deposited  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  marrow  of  the  bones.  When  excessive  destruction  of  the  blood  occurs, 
it  may  also  lead  to  a  condition  of  siderosis  of  the  kidneys  (Fig.  107)  and  to  elimination 
of  iron  in  tlie  urine. 

The  greenish  coloration  which  is  observed,  in  decomposing  cadavers,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  blood-vessels  filled  with  blood,  is  dependent  upon  the  formation  of  sulphide  of 
methBBmoglobin  through  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  the  blood. 

§  76.  A  pathological  pigmentation  of  the  tissues  by  bile-pigment  is 
designated  jaundice  or  icterus.  Icterus  is  a  symptom  which  is  fre- 
quently present  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  is 
a  frequent  occurrence  during  the  first  few  days  of  life  {icterus  neana- 
torum). 

During  life  the  pigmentation  known  as  jaundice  is  apparent  chiefly 
in  the  skin,  conjunctivaB,  and  urine,  but  after  death  it  may  be  detected 
also  in  the  internal  organs,  in  the  serous  membranes,  in  the  lungs,  in  the 
kidneys,  in  the  liver,  in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  connective 
tissue,  in  the  blood-plasma,  in  clots  in  the  vessels,  etc.  Fresh  icteric 
colorations  are  yellow,  but  after  a  time  the  skin  may  assume  an  olive- 
green  or  dirty  grayish-green  color;  and  similar  colorations  are  also  met 
with  in  the  internal  organs,  particularly  in  the  liver  and  occasionally  also 
in  the  kidneys. 

Jaundice  results  froin  the  entrance  of  hile  or  of  bile-pigment  (bilinibin) 
into  the  blood  and  liquids  of  the  body.  During  its  continuance  the  urine 
contains  bile-pigment  also.  These  biliary  pigments  have  their  origin  in 
the  liver,  and  jaundice  is  consequentiy  a  hepatogenous  disease.  It  com- 
monly depends  upon  some  diseased  condition  of  the  biliary  passages  or 
of  the  liver  itself,  as  the  result  of  which  the  outflow  of  bUe  from  the  liver 
is  impeded.  The  bile  is  then  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  blood- 
vessels of  the  liver.  Such  a  damming  up  of  the  bile  may  be  brought 
about  by  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts ;  by  narrowing  or  obliteration  of  the 
bile-ducts  by  cicatrices,  by  gall-stones,  or  by  tumors  which  may  have 
originated  in  the  gall-ducts  themselves  or  in  the  tissue  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  which  compress  them;  by  inflammatory  conditions,  ab- 
scesses, connective-tissue  growths,  tumors ;  or,  finally,  by  congestion  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  itself,  which  causes  pressure  upon  or  oblit- 
eration of  the  gall-ducts  within  the  liver,  and  so  prevents  the  outflow  of 
bile  through  the  gall-capillaries  and  smaller  gall-ducts. 

When  for  any  reason  the  bile  is  congested  in  the  small  gaU-ducts  of 
the  liver,  the  first  thing  which  occurs,  in  all  probability,  is  an  absorp- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  the  bile  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver.  But 
as  the  process  continues  the  bile  accumulates  more  and  more  in  the 
intra-acinous  gall-capillaries  (Fig.  108,  a)  and  in  the  liver-cells  them- 
selves (c) ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  stagnating  mass  of 
bile-pigment  (cf)  may  finally  force  its  way — through  a  small  rupture 
which  can  sometimes  be  demonstrated  undet  the  microscope — into  the 
capillary  blood-vessels. 

According  to  the  more  recent  investigations  regarding  the  structure 
of  the  liver,  the  intracellular  bile-capillaries  extend  into  intracellular 
vacuoles  which  are  filled  with  secretion,  and  from  which  are  given  off 
(still  inside  the  cell)  extremely  delicate  canaliculi  (Nauwerck,  Stroebe, 
and  Browicz)  that  surround  the  nucleus  like  a  network  and  are  also  des- 
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tined  to  convey  secretion.  Then  at  other  points  the  liver-cells  also  stand 
in  the  closest  relationship  to  blood-capillaries.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions, therefore,  a  double  secretion  must  take  place  in  the  liver — an 


(I 


d, 


Kkj.  lOH.— Ictenw  of  the  liver.  fn>in  a  ease  of  cancer  of  the  Kftll-bladder.  In  which  there  was  compression 
of  the  ductus  choledochus.  (Coiroslve  sublimate ;  aluui  cannine.)  a.  Moderately  dilated  intravenous  bile- 
ducts  flUed  with  bile :  \u  a  large  mass  of  bile  piffment  in  a  widely  dilated  Intravenous  bile-duct ;  c,  bile-pig- 
ment in  the  liver-cells;  r/,(/,,  still  firmly  attached  endothelial  and  KupflTer's  cells,  stained  by  granules  of 
bile-pigment:  e,  desquamated  endotbelial  cells  stained  with  bile :  /,  portions  of  pigment  surrounded  by  cells ; 
{/,  escape  of  pigment  contained  in  the  bile-ducts  into  a  capillary.    Magnified  365  diameters. 

external  one,  of  biliary  acids  and  biliary  coloring  matter,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gall-ducts ;  and  an  internal  one,  of  sugar  and  urea,  in  the 
direction  of  the  blood-vessels  (Minkowski).  Furthermore,  Nauwerck 
believes  that  this  latter  secretion  is  also  carried  on  through  a  network  of 
the  most  delicate  intracellular  canaliculi.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
therefore,  that  disturbances  of  the  secretion  are  of  rather  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  that  an  escape  of  bile  into  the  blood  may  occur,  not  only 
through  a  stasis  in  the  flow  of  bile,  but  also  through  diseased  conditions 
of^  the  liver-cells,  such  as  occur  in  the  course  of  certain  infections  and 
intoxications.  Accordingly,  it  is  permissible  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
jaundice  or  icterus :  an  icterm  due  to  a  stoJiis  in  the  flow  of  bile — or  a  stasis- 
parapede&is  (Minkowski) ;  and  an  ivterns  due  to  a  Urxicand  infections  jxira- 
pedesis  of  the  bile  (Pick's  paracholia).  It  is  probable  that  the  interpre- 
tation here  given  applies  correctly  to  many  forms  of  icterus  which  were 
formerly  attributed  to  catarrh  of  the  gall-ducts. 

It  is  possible  that  disturbances  in  the  innervation  and  circulation  of 
the  liver  may  also  suffice  to  bring  about  an  escape  of  bile  into  the  intra- 
acinous  lymph-channels  or  into  the  blood;  a  condition  of  things  which 
would  justify  the  employment  of  the  term  nervous  paracholia. 

In  paracholia  of  long  standing  and  of  a  pronounced  character — such, 
for  example,  as  is  established  when  the  gall-ducts  are  closed  for  a  long 
period— not  only  do  the  liver-cells  become  stained,  but  also  Kupffer's 
cells  and  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  blood-vessels  (Fig.  108,  rf,  d ,) ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  impregnation  the  latter  cells  often  become  detached 
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from  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  lie  free  in  its  lumen.  At  a  later  stage 
other  degenerative  changes  often  develop  as  a  consequence  of  the  biliary 
stasis.  Such  are  the  following:  cell-necroses,  and  inflammation  and 
proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue. 

When  bile-pigment,  either  still  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  granules 
or  small  masses,  finds  its  way  into  the  blood  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  tissues  of  the  body,  being  batJied  constantly  by  bile-stained 
lymph,  gradually  absorb  some  of  the  cotoring-matter  and  are  colored  by  it. 
Solid  particles  which  may  be  circulating  in  the  blood,  for  the  most  part 
in  cells,  slowly  accumulate  in  the  spleen  and  in*  the  bone-marrow.  After 
a  time  the  bDe-pigment  in  solution  in  the  various  liquids  of  the  body 
becomes  deposited  as  fine  granules,  or  more  rarely  as  rhombic  or  acicular 
crystals,  which  have  already  been  described  as  hsematoidin  (Fig.  102). 
This  crystalline  deposit  rarely  occurs  except  in  new-born  infants,  where 
the  crystals  form  in  fixed  and  wandering  connective-tissue  cells,  in  the 
liver-cells,  and  in  the  tubular  epithelium  of  the  kidneys.  In  intense 
icteric  conditions  very  many  of  the  cells  of  the  body  come  to  contain 
bile-pigment.  This  is  often  accumulated  in  large  amount  in  the  lymph- 
glands  (Fig.  109,  c),  to  which  it  is,  as  a  rule,  carried  by  cells,  and  whose 
lymph-channels  may  be  so  filled  with  the  yellow  granules  as  to  give  to 
the  whole  gland  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

In  the  kidneys,  which  are  active  in  eliminating  the  biliary  pigment 
from  the  body  in  jaundice,  there  is  also  much  pigmentation,  particu- 
larly of  the  secreting  epithelium  of  the  tubules,  which  often  desquamates 
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Fig.  109.— Icterus  of  the  lyiuph-glandM.  following  an  attack  of  jaundice  due  t4)  obstnicted  outflow  of  bile. 
(Corroaive  sublimate;  carmine.)  a.  Lymph-follicles  with  distended  blood-vessels;  l>,  capsule;  c,  Ivmph- 
channels  with  ceils  which  contain  yellowish-green  pigment  granules  (entirely  free  from  iron).  MagniOea  45 
diameters.  . 

in  consequence  (Fig.  110,  d).  When  casts  of  the  urinary  tubules  are 
formed  as  the  result  of  the  degeneration  of  the  tubular  epithelium,  these 
casts  are  usually  colored  by  the  bile-pigment  (Fig.  110,  6,  c). 

Associated  with  the  dei)osits  of  bilirubin  in  jaundice,  there  is  always 
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more  or  less  deposit  of  hcemosiderin,  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  bone-mar- 
row, in  the  spleen,  and  in  the  lymph-glands,  occasionally  also  in  the 
liver,  so  that  the  pigmentation  of  the  tissues  depends  in  part  upon  the 
presence  of  an  iron-containing  pigment  in  this  condition  also. 

When  unusual  disintegration  of  red  bloodrcarpuscles  occurs  within  the 
blood,  hsBmatoidin  or  bilirubin  is  formed  in  association  with  hsBmosid- 


FiG.  110.— Icterus  of  the  kidney,  following  an  attack  of  jaundice  due  to  otetnicted  outflow  of  bile. 
(Corrosive  sublimate :  carmine.)  a.  Tubular  epitbelium  contalninK  yellowish-grwn  granules :  /),  laiveyel- 
lowiah-green  urinary  cast ;  c,  cast  witb  pigment-cells  entangled  in  it«  substance ;  d,  desquamated  epitnellum 
containing  bile-pigment  granules.    Magntfled  20O  diameters. 

erin,  as  was  explained  in  §  75,  and  is  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  extrahepatic  bilirubin-formation  is,  however,  very  slight, 
and  is  never  sufficient  alone  to  cause  jaundice,  so  that  a  purely  hcema- 
togenous  icterus  does  not  occur.  The  liver  is  the  great  elaborator  of  bili- 
rubin, and  the  production  of  this  substance  is  at  times  increased  in  the 
liver  as  the  result  of  disintegration  of  red  corpuscles.  Jaundice,  then, 
tvhich  follows  breaking  down  of  the  blood,  can  occur  only  iv/ieyi  assoiiaied 
loith  changes  in  the  litter  tchich  result  in  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  blood. 

The  question  as  to  whether  jaundice  may  be  of  hsematogenous  as  well  as  hepatoge- 
nous origin  has  been  under  discussion  and  is  still  unsettled,  notwithstanding  numerous 
experimental  investigations  directed  to  its  sd!ution.  Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bilirubin 
may  be  formed  in  the  tissues  as  the  result  of  extravasation  of  blood,  the  likelihood  of  the 
occurrence  of  hematogenous  icterus  would  a  priori  seem  quite  plausible.  Experiments 
made  with  arsenious  acid,  toluylendiamin,  and  potassium  chlorate,  to  determine  the 
result  of  the  disintegi-ation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood,  have,  however,  shown 
that  the  derivative  of  the  blood  which  forms  and  is  deposited  in  the  various  tissues  is 
hsemosiderin,  and  that  the  formation  of  bilirubin  under  these  circumstances  is  confined 
to  the  liver,  which  for  the  time  being  excretes  an  increased  amount  of  intensely  pig- 
mented bile. 

According  to  Minkowski  and  Naunyn,  the  urine  of  geese  and  ducks  contains  no 
bile-pigment  after  extirpation  of  the  liver — a  fact  which  would  indicate  that  the  trans- 
formation of  blood-pigment  into  bile-pigment  is  ordinarily  limited  to  the  liver.  The 
inhalation  of  vapor  of  arsenic  for  a  very  few  minutes  is  sufficient  to  produce  in  geese 
intense  polycholia  and  hsematuria,  the  urine  containing  haemoglobin  in  flolution,  frag- 
ments of  red  corpuscles,  and  biliverdin.  If,  now,  the  liver  of  such  a  goose  be  extir- 
pated, biliverdin  quickly  ceases  to  be  present  in  the  urine,  and  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  no  biliverdin  in  the  blood.  It  is  thus  evident  that  in  arsenic-poisoning  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bile-pigment  which  appears  in  the  urine  must  occur  in  the  liver,  in  which 
broken-down  blood-corpuscleB  are  found  in  large  numbers. 
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So  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  experiments  which  have  been  made  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  would  seem  that  a  purely  hsematogenous  jaundice  does  not  occur. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  jaundice  in  intoxications,  after  ether  and  chloroform 
inhalations,  transfusion,  and  snake-bite,  and  in  septicaemia,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever, 
paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuria,  etc.,  is  in  no  wise  proof  that  the  jaundice  in  these  cases 
is  of  hsematogenous  origin.  There  is,  indeed,  in  these  conditions  an  increased  destruc- 
tion of  red  blood-corpuscles ;  but  bilirubin  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  liver,  and  its 
presence  in  the  blood  may  readily  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  a  part  of  the 
bile  produced  in  excess  in  these  conditions  finds  its  way  into  the  blood.  In  fact,  Stadel- 
mann  has  shown  that  change  in  the  density  of  the  bile  may  bring  about  its  absorption 
by  the  blood. 

§  77.  Pis:mentation  of  the  tissues  by  foreis:n  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  body  from  without  occurs  when  substances  possessed  of 
color  in  themselves,  and  incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  body- 
fluids,  gain  access  in  any  manner  to  the  tissues  and  remain  there.  The 
substances  which  may  act  in  this  way  are  naturally  numerous,  as  are 
also  the  modes  of  their  entrance  into  the  body.  The  lungs  are  their 
most  frequent  channel  of  entrance,  but  they  may  also  be  taken  in  through 
the  intestine  or  from  wounds.  Tattooing  of  the  skin  affords  a  familiar 
example  of  the  introduction  of  pigment  through  wounds.  This  staining 
is  effected  by  rubbing  insoluble  granular  pigments,  such  as  lampblack 
or  cinnabar,  into  slight  wounds  of  the  skin.  The  pigments  penetrate 
into  the  wounds  and  infiltrate  the  tissue  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, part  of  the  pigment  remaining  permanently  in  the  corium  (Fig. 
Ill,  c),  while  some  of  it  is  carried  to  neighboring  lymph-glands,  which 
then  participate  in  the  pigmentation. 

The  lungs  and  their  lymph-glands  are  often  intensely  pigmented  as 
the  result  of  inhalation  of  particles  of  dust,  more  particidarly  coal-dust, 
soot,  iron-dust,  etc.  They  may  become  actually  black  in  consequence 
of  inhalation  of  coal-dust.     A  part  of  the  dust  inhaled  is  carried  to  the 


Fig.  IlL—The  deposit  oC  clnnftbar  In  a  tattooed  skin.    (Alcobol ;  alum  carmine.)    a,  Epltbellum ;  6,  corium : 
c,  clnnalMr.    Ma^fled  80  diameters. 

bronchial  lymph-glands,  which  often  become  quite  black,  and  may 
undergo  more  or  less  softening  when  the  pigmentation  is  excessive. 
When  these  glands  are  situated  near  blood-vessels,  the  latter  may  be 
secondarily  involved  in  the  pigmentation,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
softening,  and  in  this  way  particles  of  the  pigment  may  gain  access  to 
the  circulation  and  may  be  carried  to  remote  organs,  such  as  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  bone-marrow,  where  they  may  be  deposited  (cf.  §  18). 
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Among  the  pigmentations  which  may  result  from  absorption  through 
the  intestine  we  may  mention  the  condition  known  as  argyria,  which  is 

dei)endent  upon  the   long-continued 

aba        use  of  preparations  of  silver.     The 

^  »  ^      skin  under  these  circumstances  may 

**  s.      A      ^       assume    an    intense    grayish-brown 

coloration,  and  in  a  similar  way  the 
internal  organs  may  undergo  pig- 
mentation to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  silver  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  fine  grains  in  the  stroma  of  the 
tissues,  more  especially  in  the  glo- 
meruli and  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kid- 
neys (Fig.  112,  b),  in  the  intima  of 
the  larger  vessels,  in  the  adventitia 
of  the  smaller  arteries,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  mucous  glands,  in  the 
papillee  of  the  skin,  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  intestinal  villi,  and 
in  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral 
ventricles.  Deposits  may  also  occur 
in  the  serous  membranes,  but  epi- 
thelial tissues,  the  brain,  and  the 
cerebral  vessels  escape.  Extensive 
deposits  in  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  kidney  may  lead  to  growth  of 
dense  connective  tissue,  which  then 
not  infrequently  undergoes  calcifica- 
tion. 

Iron  particles  taken  into  the  body 

in  large  amount  may   also   lead   to 

pigmentation    of    the    bone-marrow, 

spleen,  and  lymph-glands,  though  rarely  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 

visible  to  the  unaided  eve. 


% 


• 


i 
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¥10.  112.— Deposits  of  Silver  in  tbe  pyramidal 
portion  of  a  rabbit's  kidney,  after  tbe  ajiimal  had 
re^Tularly  received  fixed  doses  of  a  silver-prepa- 
ration for  a  period  of  seven  months  Cexperiment 
of  von  Kahlden).  (Alcohol ;  btematoxylin.)  a. 
Epitbelimn  of  tbe  collecting-tubes ;  b,  connec- 
tive dsBue  filled  with  brown  granules  of  silver. 
Magnified  500  diameters. 


XV.  The  Patholos:ical  Absence  of  Pis:meiit. 

§  78.  The  absence  of  pig^ment  occurs,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  congeni- 
tal, inherited  affection,  and  is  then  termed  albinism  or  leukopathia 
congenita.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  absence  of  pigment  extends  over 
iiie  enHrehody  (universal  alhhiisni;  Kakerlaken;  a/6i;ios),  while  in  others 
it  is  confined  to  a  few  portions  of  the  skin  {partial  albinism).  In  those 
parts  of  the  skin  where  the  pigment  is  absent  the  hairs  will  also  be  found 
to  lack  pigment;  they  are  white,  or  yellowish-white  (poliosis  sett  leuko- 
trichia  congenita  universalis  et  circumscripta).  In  universal  albinism  the 
pigment  is  absent  even  from  the  retina,  the  choroid,  and  the  iris ;  and 
consequently  the  choroid,  from  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  contains, 
appears  red,  while  the  iris,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  viewed 
and  also  according  to  the  character  of  the  illumination,  may  appear 
either  bluish-white  or  red.  Under  the  microscope  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  discovered  is  the  absence  of  pigmeixted  cells. 

A  second  form  of  absence  of  pigment  is  that  which  is  known  as 
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vitiligo  or  leukopathia  acquisita.  This  affection,  which  develops  only 
in  the  later  years  of  life,  occurs  partly  as  a  concomitant  of  certain  well- 
known  diseases  (scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  relapsing  fever),  partly 
as  a  symptom  of  an  epidemic  disease  (vitiligo  endemica)  the  etiology 
of  which  is  nnknown,  and  i>artiy  withont  any  recognizable  cause.  l£e 
formation  of  white  patches  within  the  area  of  which  the  hairs  also  lose 
their  color  (leukotrichia  acquisita  circumscripta),  takes  place  as  a  rule  in 
a  symmetrical  manner,  and  it  may  spread  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  body  (Fig.  113).  The  white  patches  ai*e  surrounded  oy  a  border 
of  skin  somewhat  more  darkly  pigmented  than  usual;  and  this  condition 
suggests  the  idea  that  when  the  pigment  disappears  from  one  part  it 
merely  undergoes  a  displacement  to  an  adjacent  part.  The  loss  of  color 
in  the  hairs  always  begins— as  it  does  in  the  process  of  growing-gray  in 
the  later  years  of  life — in  the  root;  and  the  reason  for  this  loss  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  hair  papiUa  no  longer  furnishes  any  pigment 
to  the  bulb  of  the  hair.  Eventually, 
even  the  pigment  cells  of  the  hair  pa- 
pilla disappear  altogether. 

A  third  form  of  loss  of  pigment  is 
observed  in  connection  with  traumatic 
or  infectious  inflammations  of  the  skin, 
and  especially  with  syphilitic  exanthe- 
mata and  with  lepra.  The  term  leu- 
koderma may  be  employed  to  cover  all 
the  cases  which  belong  in  this  category. 

In  cicatrices  of  the  skin  which  re- 
main white,  the  tissue  that  replaces  that 
which  has  been  destroyed  does  not  re- 
ceive the  power  of  again  producing  pig- 
ment, and  consequentiy  it  presents 
itself  in  the  simple  form  of  a  colorless 
cicatrix  covered  with  epithelium.  A 
scar  of  this  kind  is  often  bordered  by 
pigmented  tissue.  In  the  milder  forms 
of  inflammation,  in  which  (as  in  syphi- 
lis) the  tissue  of  the  skin  is  not  de- 
stroyed, the  process  of  decoloration 
sets  in  either  immediately  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation  or  else 
at  some  later  date,— sometimes  only 
after  the  skin  has  passed  through  a 
stage  in  which  there  is  an  actual  in- 
crease in  the  pigmentation.  Accord- 
ing to  Ehrmann,  the  cause  of  this  lack 
of  pigment  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in 
the  fact  that,  at  the  boundary  where  it 
is  separated  from  the  epithelium,  the     F,a.  na-vmugo  endemica  cfn>m  a  photo- 

COnum  possesses  no  pigment-cells  which  graph  sent  to  me  by  Profesaor  MQnch). 

are    capable  of  furnishing   pigment  to 

the  epithelial  cells,  or  else  in  the  fact  that  the  epithelial  cells,  in  their 
altered  condition,  are  not  able  to  appropriate  the  pigment.  The  pig- 
ment which  still  remains  in  the  cutis  may  be  absorbed. 

According  to  MUnch  vitiligo  id  quite  common  throughout  Turkestan,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  the  natives  (Sarts)  to  be  contagious.    In  consequence  of  this  belief  they  are 
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in  the  habit  of  isolating  those  who  have  the  disease  and  of  confining  them  in  enclosed 
courts  along  with  persons  suffering  from  leprosy.  It  is  probable  that  in  medical  litera- 
ture endemic  vitiligo  and  lepra  maculosa  have  been  mistaken,  the  one  for  the  other,  by 
many  writers,  and  that  the  first  of  these  two  has  been  described  under  the  designation 
**  white  leprosy  of  the  Jews." 


XVI.  Cyst-formation. 

§  79.  A  cyst  is  a  circumscribed  cavity  which  is  shut  oflf  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  by  a  connective-tissue  membrane  or  by  tissue  of  com- 
plex structure,  and  which  possesses  contents  the  nature  of  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  this  capsule.  When  a  cyst  comprises  only  a  single 
such  cavity  it  is  called  a  simple  cyst ;  when  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
compartments  it  is  said  to  be  multUocnlar, 

The  most  frequent  form  of  cyst  is  the  so-called  retention  cyst,  tvhich 

results  froin  the  accumulation  of  secretion 
in  preexisting  spaces  that  are  lined  ivith 
epitheliuyn  or  icith  endothelium. 

These  cysts  form  in  glands  provided 
with  an  open  duct,  when  obliteration  of 
this  outlet  occurs  in  any  part  of  its 
course,  provided  that  actively  secreting 
parenchyma  still  exists  beyond  the 
point  of  obliteration.  They  are  accord- 
ingly met  with  in  the  sebaceous  glands 
of  the  skin,  in  the  hair-follicles,  in  the 
uterine  glands,  in  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  alimentary  tract,  in  the  epididymis 
(Fig.  114,  c),  in  the  urinary  tubules 
(Fig.  74),  and  less  frequently  in  the 
gall-ducts  and  their  glands,  in  the 
breast,  in  the  pancreas  (Fig.  115,  6),  in 
the  glands  of  the  mouth,  etc.  Larger 
«...««     **w  *  .1,     ^    I      canals  may  also  become  cystic— as,  for 

Fig.  114.— Section  of  the  testicle  and  epi-  i       jS  i  j.i_  -r 

didymto,  showing  multiple  cysts  in  the  head     example,  tue  ureters,  the  vermiiorm  ap- 
^V'?%??^''&VtaS=S,inSi;^»^:     Pendix,  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  (Fig. 

(Nearly  natural  size. )  116,  c). 

The  obstruction  of  the  duct  neces- 
sary to  cause  a  retention  cyst  may  be  brought  about  by  accumulation  of 
the  secretion  of  the  gland,  or  by  cicatricial  or  neoplastic  compression 
and  consequent  obliteration. 

Closed  glandular  cavities  and  tubes  such  as  the  follicles  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  and  of  the  ovary,  or  the  glandular  tubes  of  the  parovarium, 
undergo  cystic  degeneration  when  their  walls  pour  out  an  inordinate 
amount  of  secretion.  Similarly,  remains  of  foetal  canals  or  clefts — for 
example,  those  of  the  branchial  clefts,  of  the  urachus,  or  of  Miiller's 
ducts— may  become  cystic. 

Small  cysts,  such  as  are  met  with  in  mucous  glands,  vary  in  size  up 
to  that  of  a  pea.  Larger  cysts,  like  those  occurring  in  the  liver  and  in 
the  ovary,  may  attain  the  size  of  the  fist  or  be  even  larger. 

The  contents  of  cysts  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  in  which 
they  are  formed.  Thus  cysts  of  the  hair-foUicles  and^  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  (atheramatd)  contain  a  semi-solid  material,  whitish,  grayish,  or 
brownish  in  color,  composed  chiefly  of  squamous  epithelial  cells,  fat- 
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globules,  and  cholesterin;  cysts  formed  in  mucous  glands  contain  clear, 
or,   when  cellular  elements  are  also  present,  milky,  mucous  liquid. 


Fio.  115.— C3F8t  of  tbe  pancreas,  caused  by  dllatatloii  of  a  branch  of  Wirsung^s  duct,    a,  Glandular  tissue ;  b, 
cyst ;  c,  transverse  section  oC  an  artery ;  d,  longitudinal  section  of  a  vein.    (Natural  size.) 

When  hemorrhages  take  place  into  cystic  cavities  the  blood  imparts  its 
color  to  the  cyst-contents,  making  them  red  or  brownish.  Cystic  Graafian 
follicles  usually  contain  clear,  more  or  less  colored  liquid ;  cysts  of  the 
thyroid  gland  and  of  the  kidney  contain  colloid  material,  or  clear,  though 
occasionally  cloudy,  liquid. 

Retention  cysts  lined  with  endothelium  may  arise  from  blood-ves- 
sels, lymphatics,  lymph-spaces,  synovial  membranes,  or  tendon-sheaths. 
Here  also  the  nature  of  the  cyst-contents  depends  upon  its  place  of  origin. 
Not  infrequently  the  condition  resulting  in  cyst-formation  is  caused  by 
the  shutting  off  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  cavities  already  named  by  a 
constriction. 

As  enlargement  of  a  retention  cyst  goes  on  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
the  tissue  composing  its  wall  should  also  develop,  for  otherwise  defects 


Fio.  116.— Dropsy  of  tbe  Fallopian  tube,  witb  perlsalplngitic  and  periovarlan  adhesions,  a.  Uterus ;  b, 
uterine  portion  of  the  tube :  c,  abdominal  end  of  tbe  tube,  in  a  condition  of  cystic  degeneration  and  adhering 
to  tbe  neighboring  parts ;  d,  ovary ;  e,  membranous  adhesion.    (Two>thirds  natural  size.) 

in  its  wall  would  result.     Cyst-formation  is,  therefore,  not  an  exclu- 
sively degenerative  process.    The  epithelial  or  endothelial  ceUs  lining 
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the  c jBt-wall  are  the  first  to  show  this  development,  but  the  connective 
tissue  npon  which  these  cells  rest  participates  in  it  also,  as  a  rule,  and 
may  even,  despite  the  stretching,  become  increased  in  thickness.  li 
should  farther  be  stated  that  cyst-formation  is  very  frequently  associated 
with  the  pathological  development  of  new  glandular  tissue,  and 
constitutes,  therefore,  a  secondary  alteration  in  hypertrophic  or  tumor- 
like growths.  Consequently  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  simple  retention  cysts  of  preexistent  gland-ducts  and  gland- 
vesicles,  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  those  tumors,  on  the  other,  which  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  cyst-formations  (the  cystomata). 
Similarly,  cysts  lined  vnth  endotJidium  may  originate  from  newly  developed 
lymph  spaces  and  ducts, 

A  second  variety  of  cyst  comprises  the  cysts  which  result  from  de- 
generation, softening,  and  liquefaction  of  a  portion  of  tissue.  Cysts, 
are  formed  in  this  manner  in  the  brain,  in  enlarged  thyroid  glands, 
and  even  in  tumors.  They  are  usually  fiUed  with  either  a  clear  or  a 
more  or  less  cloudy  liquid. 

A  third  kind  of  cyst  results  from  the  formation  of  a  dense  capsule  of 
connective  tissue  alM>ut  any  foreign  substance  which  may  have  found 
entrance  into  the  body — as,  for  example,  around  a  parasite. 

A  fourth  variety  of  cyst  is  formed  by  parasites  which  pass  through  a 
cystic  stage  in  the  course  of  their  development  in  the  body. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Hypertrophy  and    Regeneration  of  the   Tissues  and 

Organs. 

I.  General  Considerations  Concerning  the  Processes  called  Hyper- 
trophy, Regeneration,  and  Heteroplasia,  and  the  Cellular 
Changes  that  Accompany  Them.     Transplantation  of  Tissues. 

§  80.  By  hypertrophy  is  meant  an  increase  in  the  substance  of  a 
tissue  or  organ,  brought  about  by  an  increase  in,  or  multiplication  of 
its  elements  in  such  a  way  that  the  structure  of  the  hypertrophied  tissue 
is  similar  to,  or  at  least   does 
not  materially  differ  from,  that 
of  the  normal. 

By  regeneration  is  meant 
the  process  by  which  a  loss  of 
substance  in  a  tissue  is  restored 
by  a  new  tissue  that  is  exactly 
like  that  which  was  lost,  or  at 
least  that  contains  the  same  ele- 
ments which  it  had. 

Hypertrophy  may  result 
from  a  morbid  impulse  exist- 
ing in  the  germ-plasm  itself,  or 
from  an  impulse  originating 
during  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Begeneration,  on  the  contrary, 
is  always  secondary  to  a  tissue- 
lesion,  which,  however,  may 
occur  during  either  intra-uterine 
or  extra-uterine  life.  And  yet 
the  degree  of  the  completeness 
of  the  restoration  depends  here 
also  upon  the  individual  powers 
possessed  by  the  different  tis- 
sues. 

If     an     abnormal     tissue-in-  no.  llT.-ElopbantHwto  femorum  neuromatoBa. 

crease  takes   place  during    the 

X)eriod  of  embryonic  develox)ment  or  of  extra-uterine  growth,  and  if 
there  are  no  influences  discoverable  which  would  seem  to  account  for  the 
tissue-growth,  then  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of  em- 
bryonic impulses,  and  so  we  call  it  hypertrophy  of  congenital  origin. 
If  the  enlargement  affects  the  entire  body — for  example,  if  a  newly  bom 
child  weighs  5  or  6  kgm.,  or  if  an  individual  reaches  thfe  height  of  180 
or  200  cm.— this  is  cfidled  general  giant  growth.  If  the  growth  affecte 
only  certain  parts  of  the  body— for  example,  the  entire  head  or  one- 
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half  of  it,  or  one  extremity,  as  a  finger,  or  the  labia  majora  or  minora — 

it  is  called  a  partial  giant  growth. 
Hypertrophic  growths  of  the  skin 
that  lead  to  changes  suggesting  the  skin- 
formation  of  the  pachydermata  are  called 
elepliantiasis  (Figs.  117  and  118). 

In  hypertrophy  of  a  limb  or  of  a  fin- 
ger all  the  elements  of  the  part  are  uni- 
formly enlarged.  In  elephantiasis  of  the 
extremities  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous  structures 
especially  is  apt  to  increase,  though  the 
development  and  structure  of  these 
growths  show  considerable  variations  in 
that  the  pathological  new  formation  some- 
times affects  all  the  connective-tissue 
elements  uniformly,  sometimes  single 
elements  only— as,  for  example,  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  nerves  or  the  blood- 
or  lymph-vessels — or  at  least  takes  its 
start  from  these.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  customary  to  distinguish  different 
varieties  of  elephantiasis,  named,  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  of  the  hypertrophic 
tissue,  elephantiasis  neuromatosa  (Fig. 
117),  angiomatosa,  lymphangiectatica 
(Fig.  118),  lipomatosa,  fibrosa,  etc. 
FIG.  118.— Eiephantiasifl  cruris  lympbangi-  If ,  as  a  result  of  some  peculiarity  in 

^^^^  the    condition   of   the  skin,  an    hyper- 

trophy of  the  homy  layer  of  the  epider- 
mis takes  place  (Fig.  119,  c),  and  as  a  result  of  this  process  the  skin 
becomes  covered  with  hornlike  plates  and  scales,  or  even  with  spur-like 


FiO.  119.— Ichtbyods  congenita.  Section  througta  tbe  skin  of  the  trunk  of  tbe  body.  CAIkallne  plcro- 
cannlne  preparation.)  cl,  Corium«  with  glands :  t>,  papillary  body,  wltb  rete  Malpigbll ;  e,  bypertropbled 
horny  layer  of  tbe  epidermis ;  d,  dilated  bair  follicles,  lined  with  horny  epithelium ;  e,  bain.  Magnified  40 
diameters. 
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formations,  the  condition  thus  presented  will  be  that  to  which  the  name 
ichthyosis  is  commonly  given. 

This  peculiar  alteration  of  the  skin  is  even  met  with  at  birth  (ich- 
thyosis congenita),  and  the  newly 
born  child  (Fig.  120)  may  be 
completely  covered  with  hard, 
homy  plates,  which  have  split 
oi)en  at  diflferent  points  through 
the  upward  growth  of  the  sub- 
jacent tissues.  This  pathological 
homy  alteration  first  aflfects  only 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  skin 
(Fig.  119,  c),  but  it  may  also 
extend  into  the  hair  follicles 
(Fig.  119,  d). 

In  other  cases,  at  a  later  - 
period — for  instance,  during  the 
first  year  of  life— circumscribed 
areas  of  thickening  of  the  epi- 
dermis develop,  which  form  firm 
scales  and  plates,  sometimes 
smaller,  sometimes  larger,  giving 
the  skin  a  rough  or  checkered 
appearance.  The  corium  and  the 
papillary  layer  generally  are  not 
involved  in  the  ichthyosis. 
Nevertheless  there  are  cases  in 
which,  in  the  areas  of  ichthyosis, 
the  papillary  layer  is  hypertro- 
phied,  and  in  these  cases  the 
roughness  of  the  surface  is  inten- 
sified (ichthyosis  hystrix).  If  the 
change  is  confined  to  small,  lim- 
ited    spots,    then     circumscribed  fig.  iao.-Ici,aiyoBls  congenita. 

warts  with  rough  epithelial  cover- 
ing are  formed,  and  these  may  be  called  ichthyotic  toarts.     In  rare  cases 
there  are  develoj)ed  stiU  more  extensive  layers  of  epithelium  over  the 
hyj)ertrophied  papillae,  whose  scales  are  arranged  perpendicularly  to 
the  layers  of  the  skin ;  and  these  sometimes  reach  such  dimensions  that 

they  are  called  epidet^mal 
horns  (Figs.  121  and  122.) 
By  the  hypertrophic 
development  of  hair  in  sit- 
uations where  only  wooUy 
hair,  or  even  no  j)erma- 
uent  hair  at  all,  should 
occur,  there  is  brought 
about  an  abnormal  hairi- 

Fio.  121.— Cornn  cutaneum.  Fig.  12S.— Cornu  cutaneum,       nAaa     Ck^rf^v     a     lArcrAr     c\r» 

removed  from  back  of  hand.         removed  from  ann.    (Natural      "«»»    "^er     tt     larger     ur 

(Natural  size.)  size.)  Smaller  area  of  the  body, 

which  is  known  as  hyper- 
trichosis, and  this  is  explained  either  as  a  persistence  or  abnormal  devel- 
opment of  the  primary  or  down-like  hairs  (Fig.  123.  Hypertrichosis  lanu- 
ginosa foetalis),  or  as  a  pathological  development  of  the  secondary  hairs. 
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Excessive  ^owth  of  the  nails  leads  to  their  pathological  overgrowth, 
to  hyperonychia,  which  is  often  foUowed  by  onychogryphosisy  or  claw-like 
deformities  of  the  nails.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  pathological 
increase  of  the  nails  is  generally  an  acquired  disease. 

The  bony  structures  of  the  body  undergo  different  forms  of  hyj)er- 
trophy.     In  the  first  place,  they  are  apt  to  become  enlarged  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease  known  as  giant  growth — either  general  or  pi^al. 
Then,  in  the  next  place,  they  may  become  the  seat  of  a  form  of  hyper- 
trophy which  corresponds  to  inherited  elephantiasis  of  the  skin;  the 
disease  showing  itself  most  often  in  some  part  of  the  head,  and  occa- 
sionally producing  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bones 
(Fig.  124).     The  disfiguration  which  is  thus  produced,  and  which  gives 
to  the  patient's  head  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  lion,  has  for 
this  reason  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  name  leontiasis  ossea  for  this 
condition.     Then,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  circumscribed    tumors 


ilo.  128.— Head  of  a  hairy  Individual,  a  woman.  Fio.  m.— Leontiasis  ossea,  oocuirinff  in  a  boy  the 

(FromHebra.)  subject  of  general  giant  growth.     (Obsenred  by 

von  Buhl.) 

of  bone,  commonly  termed  exostoses,  often  develop  upon  the  skull,  as 
they  may  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  As  hereditary  pathological 
growths,  quite  independent  of  any  outside  influences. 

Hypertrophic  processes,  which  owe  their  origin  to  an  excessive 
impulse  of  growth,  and  not  to  any  outside  influences,  rarely  occur  in  in- 
ternal organs ;  and  yet  the  brain  may  attain  an  abnormal  size  through 
mere  hypertrophy. 

It  cannot  be  stated  deflnitely  to  what  extent  the  different  forms  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  tissues,  like  those  described  above,  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  congenital  predisposition;  for  all  sorts  of  external  influences  are 
competent  to  bring  into  existence  similar  products  of  tissue-proliferation, 
and  even  internal  causes  may  produce  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
homy  growths  of  the  skin  and  the  thickenings  which  characterize  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  skin  may  develop  as  a  result  of  simple  inflammation. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  early  appearance  of  hypertrophic  growth,  as 
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well  as  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  pathological  peculiarity  and  the 
absence  of  any  external  cause  for  the  trouble,  favors  the  idea  of  a  con- 
genital predisposition.  And  yet  the  fact  that  there  were  later  influences 
which  evidently  gave  rise  to  the  growth  does  not  preclude  the  existence 
of  a  congenital  predispositiion.  Thus,  for  example,  the  bony  growths 
of  the  head  referred  to  above  may  in  one  sense  be  attributed  to  some 
external  injury  or  to  an  acute  inflammation.  These  latter  were  doubt- 
less the  exciting  causes,  but  they  alone  could  not  have  called  these 
growths  into  existence;  for  we  know  by  experience  that  causes  like  these 
can  give  rise  to  such  pathological  products  only  when  the  tissues  already 
possess  a  special  predisposition. 

The  size  of  the  entire  body  as  weli  as  of  its  separate  parts  and  organs  is  subject  to 
considerable  variations  within  the  normal  physiological  limits,  according  to  race, 
family,  and  individual  idiosyncrasy.  The  variation  in  the  relation  of  the  size  of  the 
separate  parts  and  organs  to  that  of  the  entire  body  is  less  great. 

The  average  height  of  well-built  individuals  is,  according  to  Vierordt,'  as  follows: 
men  172  cm.,  women  160  cm. ;  of  the  newly  bom,  males  47.4,  females  46.76  cm.  The 
average  body-weight  in  Europe  is  for  men  65  kgm.,  for  women  55  kgm.,  for  the  newly 
bom  3,250  gm. 

The  average  weight  of  organs  is  as  follows,  the  figures  in  parentheses  being  for  the 
newly  bom:  brain,  1,397  (385)  gm.  ;  heart,  304  (24);  lungs,  1,172  (58);  liver,  1,612 
<118) ;  spleen,  201  (11.1) ;  right  kidney,  131 ;  left  kidney,  150 ;  both  kidneys,  299  (23.6)  ; 
testicles,  48  (0.8);  muscles,  29,880  (625);  skeleton,  11,560  (445)  gm.  Expressed  in 
percentages  of  the  body-weight  we  have  the  following  figures,  those  in  parentheses 
being  for  the  newly  bom:  heart,  0.52(0.89);  kidneys,  0.48  (0.88);  lungs,  2.01  (2.16); 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  2.34  (2.53) ;  spleen,  0.346  (0.41) ;  liver,  2.77  (4.39) ;  brain, 
2.37  (14.34) ;  suprarenal  bodies,  0.014  (0.31) ;  thymus,  0.0086  (0.54) ;  skeleton,  15.35 
(16.7) ;  muscles,  43.09  (23.4). 

§  81.  The  hypertrophies  of  the  tissues  which  owe  their  orig^in 
wholly  to  outside  influences,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  force 
which  predisposition  furnishes,  are  the  following:  hypertrophy  due  to 
An  increase  in  the  activity  of  a  tissue,  hypertrophy  dependent  upon 
•diminished  use,  hypertrophy  due  to  defective  retrograde  changes,  and 
Anally  hypertrophy  due  to  prolonged  or  frequently  repeated  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  infectious  irritations  of  the  tissues.  Under  certain  cir- 
•cumstances  the  simple  removal  of  a  pressure  which  weighs  heavily  upon 
a  limited  area  of  the  tissues  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  localized  hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophy  from  overwork  is  oftenest  met  with  in  muscles  and  in 
glands,  but  may  occur  in  other  structures.  If  the  heart  is  called  upon 
to  do  an  extra  amount  of  work,  by  reason  of  special  valvular,  or  aortic, 
or  even  renal  conditions,  and  if  these  conditions  exist  for  a  considerable 
length  of  t^me,  then  that  part  of  the  heart-muscle  upon  which  this  extra 
work  falls  suffers  d  more  or  less  marked  hypertrophy  (Fig.  125)^  and  in 
this  way  the  total  bulk  of  the  organ  may  reach  double  the  normal,  or 
even  more. 

Similarly,  striated  muscle,  also  the  muscular  layers  of  the  bladder, 
the  ureters,  the  uterus,  the  intestine,  and  the  blood-vessels,  may  become 
hypertrophied  from  a  persistent  increase  in  their  activity. 

Of  the  glands,  it  is  the  Jddn^s  and  the  liver  especially  that  are  capa- 
ble of  changing  their  size  to  suit  functional  needs,  and  correspondingly 
it  is  these  glands  that  are  most  liable  to  undergo  hypertrophy.  If  one 
kidney  becomes  destroyed,  the  other  is  capable  of  imdergoing  such  an 
enlargement  that  it  may  reach  approximately  the  same  weight  that  the 

>  Vierordt :  "  Anatomische,  physiologische  und  physikalische  Daten  und  Tabellen 
zom  Gebrauche  fUr  Mediciner,''  Jena,  1893. 
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two  kidneys  together  originally  had.  In  the  same  way,  the  liver,  after 
destruction  of  part  of  its  parenchyma  by  disease,  is  capable  of  compen- 
sating for  its  loss  by  a  hypertrophy  of  the  remainder.  This  advanta- 
geous increase  is  called  compensatory  hypertrophy,  because  by  it  the 
normal  function  of  the  organ  is  restored.  One  may  apply  the  same  term 
also  to  muscle-hypertrophy,  if  by  means  of  it  lost  function  is  restored. 
In  the  case  of  some  other  glands,  as  the  salivary  glands,  ovaries,  testi- 
cles, and  mammsB,  compensatory  hypertrophy  either  does  not  occur  at 
all  or  takes  place  only  during  the  period  of  development.  For  example, 
the  loss  of  one  ovary  or  testicle  in  adult  life  can  hardly  result  in  an  in- 
creased activity  or  hypertrophy  of  the  remaining  one.  In  the  case  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  extirpation  of  the  larger  part  of  it  is  generally  not 
followed  by  any  material  hypertrophy  of  the  piece  remaining.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hypophysis  suffers  an  enlargement  which  must  be  re- 


Fio.  135.— Transverse  section  of  a  heart,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  Insufficiency  and  stenosis  of 
the  aortic  valves,    a.  Left  ventricle ;  /*,  right  ventricle.    (Natural  size.) 

garded  as  compensatory.  In  the  case  of  the  lungs,  an  increase  in  the 
activity  of  one  portion,  after  loss  or  destruction  of  other  parts,  is  gener- 
ally followed  only  by  a  permanent  distention,  which,  indeed,  may  even 
go  on  to  atrophy.  On  the  contrary,  if  during  embryo  life  a  faulty  de- 
velopment of  one  lung  takes  place,  the  other  may  become  the  seat  of  a 
compensatory  growth ;  and  in  the  case  of  total  failure  of  one  lung  to 
develop,  this  enlargement  of  the  other  may  reach  a  very  marked  extent. 
Other  tissues  also  behave  in  a  similar  way  (the  testicles,  for  example, 
according  to  Kibbert),  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  com- 
pensatory development  of  a  tissue  is  more  nearly  complete  the  younger 
the  individual  is.  In  the  same  way,  compensatory  development  of  the 
kidneys  is  more  marked  in  young  than  in  old  j)ersons.  In  the  case  of 
the  brain,  a  compensatory  growth  of  one  part,  after  loss  of  another,  is 
possible  only  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  developmental  period. 
In  tissues  that  are  in  constant  use  a  lessening  wear  may  lead  to 
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hypertrophy.     For  instance,  a  diminished  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
dermal layer  of  the  skin  leads  to  a  pathological  thickening  of  it.     If  the 
incisor  teeth  of  rodents  are  no  longer  nor- 
mally worn  down,  by  reason  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  opposing  tooth  or  the  oblique  po- 
sition of  the  teeth,  they  may  grow  to  be  very 
long  and  curved  (Fig.  126).     In  the  same 
way,  finger-  or  toe-nails  may  reach  an  ab- 
normal size,  by  reason   either   of   absence       ^iq.  m-Hypertrophy  of  indsor 
of  wear  or  of  their  being  left  uncut.     Organs     ^^  ?'  *,T^*^^  ^  pocuning  by  rea- 

r.i  •.         ill  £  -x-        E      J       soil  0'  Oblique  podtion  of  the  Jaw. 

which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  fixed  (Natural  size.) 
period  of  physiological  growth,  usually  un- 
dergo a  diminution  in  size,  may  become  hypertrophied  from  a  failure 
to  undergro  retrogrrade  chang^es.  For  example,  the  uterus,  after  preg- 
nancy, may  remain  abnormally  large,  from  involution  failing  to  take 
place.  The  thymus  gland,  which,  after  the  tenth  year  of  life,  should  begin 
to  wither  away  and  disappear,  may  persist  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  beyond  this  period.  The  removal  of  a  pressure  which  weig^hs 
heavily  upon  a  tissue  may — esi)ecially  in  the  case  of  bone-tissue — lead 

to  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
tissue,  but  as  a  rule  the  increase  is  apt  to  be 
insignificant. 

Frequently  repeated  or  long-protracted, 
mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  or  infectious 
irritation  occasions  proliferative  processes 
leading  to  tissue-hypertrophy,  which,  from 
their  origin  and  course,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  category  of  chronic  inflammations,  so 
that  we  may  regard  these  new  tissue-forma- 
tions as  an  inflammatory  tissue  hyper- 
trophy. 

If  the  skin  is  subjected  to  frequent  me- 
chanical irritation  and  pressure,  as  the  toes, 
for  instance,  are  irritated  by  an  ill-fitting 
boot,  thickenings  of  the  horny  layer  of  the 
epidermis  will  follow,  known  under  the  name. 
calliis  or  corn  (clavus).  Prolonged  irritation 
of  the  skin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  geni- 
tal ai)ertures,  by  gonorrhoeal  secretion,  may 
cause  a  very  considerable  elongation  and 
branching  of  the  skin-papillaB  with  an  atten- 
dant thickening  of  the  epithelium,  leading  to 
those  wartlike,  cauliflower-growths  known  as 
condylomata  acuminata  or  venereal  icarts. 
Chronic  inflammations  of  the  corium,  caused 
by  infection,  not  infrequently  give  rise  to 
enormous  fibrous  tissue-hypertrophies  known 
Fio.  127.-Eiephaiitia8i8  scroti  In  as  elephantiasis  (Fig.  127),  and  such  elephan- 
Sidf"  ufter  ^rStem^M^^uShS  tiasic  tissue-hypertrophies  may  attain  extra- 
med.  wocheMchr.,  1896.)  ordinarily  large  proportions.     In  a  similar 

manner  very  extensive  hypertrophies,  char- 
acterized by  increase  of  the  substance  of  the  bone,  may  occur  in  the 
bony  system  as  the  result  of  chronic  infections  (e.g.,  syphilis). 

In  most  cases  of  such  tissue-hypertrophies  as  appear  to  be  acquired 
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daring  life  through  the  operation  of  external  agencies,  the  efficient  cause 
may  be  recognized  with  more  or  less  certainty,  but  there  are  also  many 
cases  in  which  this  is,  at  the  present  time,  either  quite  impossible,  or  pos- 
sible only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
So,  for  instance,  we  have  enlarge- 
ments of  the  spleen,  and  of  the 
lymph-adenoid  tissue  of  the  lymph- 
glands,  and  of  the  lymph-nodes 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  which 
are  of  the  character  of  hypertro- 
phies, whose  causes  we  are  never- 
theless unable  to  recognize.  Very 
uncertain,  too,  is  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  etiology  of  those 
enlargements  of  the  distal  jjortions 
of  the  extremities  (Fig-  128)  re- 
sembling partial  giant-growth, 
described  as  acromegaly  (Marie), 
pachyakria  (v.  Eecklinghausen), 
and  '  ostioarthropathie  hypertro- 
phiante  (Marie),  which  are  con- 
nected, in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  with  enlargement  of  the 
facial  portion  oi  the  skull  and 
with  deformities  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn. These  enlargements  arise 
generally  in  youth  or  middle  age, 
less  frequently  in  later  life,  and 

A.^.'^.d.'^oiilSSSIfpS'tb.nSSS&glS  IX^      P7««ed  to  a  gradual  further  de- 
souza-Leite.)  velopment. 

So  far  as  anatomical  investi- 
gation (by  Arnold,  Marie,  Marinesco,  Thomson,  and  Holsti)  has  been 
able  to  make  out,  the  change  consists  in  an  increase  in  all  the  tissues 
that  go  to  make  up  the  extremities  and  the  face.  In  this  increase  the 
bones  "also  take  part,  in  that  they  grow  thicker  (Fig.  129)  and  at  the  same 
time  may  be  the  seat  of  rounded  or  pointed  exostoses.  On  the  other 
hand,  up  to  the  present,  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  bones  has  not 
been  demonstrated  in  this  disease  (von  Becklinghausen,  Arnold),  and 
so  the  term  pachyakria,  of  von  Becklinghausen,  is  fittingly  chosen. 

The  cause  and  nature  of  these  morbid  phenomena  are  still  obscure, 
and  the  terms  mentioned  above  are  not  used  by  all  authors  with  the 
same  significance.  In  Germany  the  term  acromegaly  is  applied  to  all 
forms  of  enlargements  of  the  ends  of  the  limbs  which  lead  to  a  paw-like 
appearance  of  the  hands  and  a  gigantesque  appearance  of  the  feet,  while 
Marie,  who  first  described  these  pathological  manifestations,  tries  to 
draw  a  marked  distinction  between  acromegaly  and  osteoarthropathie 
hypertrophiante.  He  holds  that  in  acromegaly  the  hands  and  feet  are 
not  deformed,  but  symmetrically  enlarged,  and,  indeed,  that  the  thick- 
ening and  broadening  diminish  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  terminal  phal- 
anges are  only  slightly  thickened.  On  the  other  band,  he  holds  that  in 
osteoarthropathie  hypertrophiante  the  terminal  phalanges  are  swollen 
so  as  to  resemble  drumsticks,  and  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  are 
irregularly  thickened.  In  the  former  case,  moreover,  the  lower  jaw  is 
lengthened,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  thickened.     Marie  believes  that 
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in  many  cases  ost^oarthropathie  hypertrophiante  is  a  sequela  of  an  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae.  Accordingly  he  calls  it 
osteoarthropathie  hypertrophiante  pneumique,  and  he  believes  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  taking  up  of  the  toxic  products  of  the  body- 
fluids  from  the  foci  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs^  so  that  the  disease  of 
the  bones  may  be  regarded  as  an  infectious,  toxic,  hypertrophic  inflam- 
mation. 

Some  other  authors  regard  acromegaly  and  osteoarthropathie  hyper- 
trophiante as  the  result  of  a  congenital  predisposition  (Virchow); 
others,  as  the  result  of  disturbances  of  the  sexual  organs  (Freund); 
others,  again,  as  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  hypophysis  (Henrot, 
Klebs),  or  to  a  persistence  of  the  thymus  gland  (Erb,  Klebs);  and, 
finally,  still  others  believe  them  to  be  due  to  nervous  influences  (von 
Becklinghausen).  Nevertheless,  none  of  these  hypotheses  is  supported 
by  anatomical  and  clinical  observations.  Finally,  as  a  tesult  of  the  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  made,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  in  the 
disease  under  consideration  we  have  to  do,  not  with  excessive  growth 
^t  can  be  compared  with  the  partial  giant  growths,  but  with  acquired 
morbid  conditionSy  which  develop  either  as  independent  diseases  (acro- 
megaly, pachvakria)  or  as  secondary  phenomena  in  the  course  of  other 
diseases  (osteoarthropathie  hyp)ertrophiante  pneumique). 

§  82.  When  a  new-formation  of  tissue  occurs  in  any  organ,  leading 
to  regeneration,  that  is,  to  the  restoration  of  lost  tissue,  or  to  hyper- 
trophy, that  is,  to  the  formation  of  an  excess  of  tissue,  it  very  frequently 
comes  about  that  the  new-formed  tissue  conforms  only  partially  to  the 
type  of  the  old;  in  short,  that  regeneration  is  but  incomplete,  and  that 


Fio.  129.— Skeleton  of  tbe  band  with  bypertrophied  bones,  from  tbe  case  of  acromegaly  pictured  in  Fig.  1^ 

(After  Arnold.) 

the  hypertrophy  is  but  partial,  and  is  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  con« 
stituents  of  the  organ. 

In  the  restoration  of  lost  tissues  by  regeneration  very  often  only  the 
connective  tissue,  and  eventuaUy  the  limiting  epithelium  and  the  nerves, 
are  reproduced ;  whereas  other  elements  of  the  injured  tissues,  gland- 
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acini,  gland-ducts,  ganglioD-cells,  muscle-fibres,  etc.,  either  are  not  re* 
formed  at  all,  or  are  but  very  imperfectly  reproduced.  A  less  valuable 
tissue,  i^en,  takes  the  place  of  the  old,  this  formation  consisting  princi- 
pally of  connective  tissue ;  if  the  loss  occurs  on  a  free  surface  of  the  body, 
the  defect  is  closed  over  with  epithelium  and  is  ordinarily  known  as  a  scar. 

This  phenomenon  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  several 
tissue-elements  have  not  an  equal  capacity  of  reproduction,  so  that, 
under  a  given  set  of  conditions  not  all  the  parts  are  able  to  reproduce 
their  kind,  but  rather  it  is  often  only  the  connective  tissue  and  the  lim- 
iting epithelium  which  produce  new  tissue,  while  the  other  organic  ele- 
ments either  produce  no  new  tissue  at  all,  or  produce  it  in  very  limited 
and  functionsJly  unimportant  quantity. 

Similar  conditions  are  also  met  with  in  the  new-formation  of  tissue 
leading  to  the  hypertrophy  of  an  organ,  inasmuch  as  we  often  have  to 
do  in  this  case  with  a  connective-tissue  hypertrophy  in  which  the  spe- 
cific tissue-elements,  especially  the  glands,  do  not  participate,  or  may 
even  become  atrophied.  This  condition  holds  particularly  in  those 
tissue-proliferations  which  are  the  result  of  the  prolonged  influence  of 
mechanical  and  infectious  agencies  and  are  ordinarily  described  and 
treated  of  as  chronic  inflammations. 

It  occurs,  finally,  with  great  frequency,  that  proliferations  which 
lead  to  the  enlargement  of  an  organ,  or  produce  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed new-formations  within  an  organ,  are  made  up  of  a  tissue  which 
does  not  normally  apx)ear  in  that  place;  so  that,  as  opxx)sed  to  a  hyi)er- 
trophy  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  homoplastic  formation,  we  have  to 
consider  also  a  heteroplastic  new-formation  of  tissue.  In  a  certain 
sense,  indeed,  even  scar-tissue  and  the  fibrous  product  of  acute  and 
chronic  inflammations  may  be  spoken  of  as  heteroplastic  tissues,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  wholly  correspond  in  structure  to  the  tissue  from 
which  they  have  sprung,  whose  place  they  occupy,  or  whose  increase 
in  volume  they  cause;  nevertheless,  the  departures  from  the  normal 
structure  of  the  local  connective  tissue  are  not  so  considerable  as  to  en- 
tirely justify  the  term.  The  heteroplastic  new-formations  proi)er  are 
rather  those  which  we  designate  as  *^  growths,''  or  tumors  in  the  stricter 
sense. 

§  83.  Chans^es  in  the  cells  themselves  are  always  the  initial  phe- 
nomenon of  hypertrophy  and  regeneration,  changes  which  lead  first  to 
•enlargement  of  the  cells  and  then  to  multiplication  of  them.  In  the 
iurther  development  of  the  new  growth  the  basement  substance  formed 
by  the  cells  may  be  increased. 

In  hypertrophy  the^  increase  may  be  due  entirely  to  enlargement  of 
iJbe  cells,  or  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  multiplication  of  them; 
and  accordingly  a  distinction  is  made  between  simple  hypertrophy ,  or 
hypertrophy  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  a  niifnerical  hypertrophy,  or 
hyperplasia.  For  instance,  a  muscular  organ,  such  as  tne  uterus  or 
heart,  may  materially  increase  in  size  simply  from  enlargement  of  its 
muscle-cells.  Moreover,  in  glandular  hypertrophy  an  increase  in  size 
may  occur  in  the  same  way  from  enlargement  of  the  cells ;  though  in 
these  cases,  if  the  hypertrophy  is  of  considerable  extent,  there  always 
occurs  in  addition  a  new  cell-formation,  so  that  the  process  has  to  be 
called  a  hyperplasia  in  the  histological  sense. 

Under  special  circumstances  regeneration  also  may  consist  of  simple 
enlaraement  of  pre'6xistina  cells,  or  of  restitution  of  parts  of  cells  that  have 
been  tost  (regeneration  of  axis-cylinder  processes  of  ganglion-cells).    In 
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the  case  of  a  loss  of  considerable  portions  of  a  tissue  there  always  occurs 
a  multiplication  of  the  cells  by  division,  in  addition  to  enlargement  of  them. 

Cen-divislon  leading  to  a  formation  of  new  tissue  is  always  charac- 
terized by  peculiar  preliminai^  chanaes  in  the  nuclei  and  protoplasm ;  that 
is,  peculiar  changes  take  place  in  tne  nuclei  which  enaole  us  to  predict 
the  coming  division  of  nucleus  and  cell,  even  in  its  preliminary  stages. 

A  nucleus  at  rest  consists  of  an  outer  shell,  or  membrane,  and  the 
nuclear  contents.  These  latter  seem  to  consist  of  two  parts :  the  nuclear 
substance,  and  the  colorless  nuclear  fluid.  To  the  nuclear  substance 
belong,  in  the  first  place,  the  nuclear  corpuscles ;  in  the  second  place, 
scattered  grra/iMfe«  and  threads,  which  often  form  a  Za^<ice-tf?orfc  which  is 
clearly  visible  after  proper  treatment,  and  may  be  stained  by  the  agents 
which  color  nuclei. 

The  nuclear  lattice-work  is  that  part  of  the  nucleus  which  undergoes 
a  series  of  typical  chans^es  of  form  in  the  subdivision  of  the  nucleus 
— changes  which  result  in  the  separation  of  the  nucleus  into  two  masses 
of  equal  size. 

The  process  of  nuclear  division  is  often  called  karyokinesis  (xdpuov^ 


Fio.  MO.  FIO.  18L  FlO.  182. 

Fig.  lao.— Nucleus  ma^nifled ;  Increase  in  the  ctaromaUn. 

Fio.  131.— Tbick,  open  skein,  with  segmentation  of  the  threads  into  chromosomes;  nucleus  and  nu* 
clear  membrane  have  disappeared. 

Fio.  132.— Grouping  of  the  completed  chromosomes  in  the  form  of  a  star  or  wreath. 

kernel  of  a  nut;  xivT](rt<^,  movement),  referring  to  these  changes  of  form. 
Hemming,  having  in  mind  the  skein-like  structure  of  the  nucleus  when 
in  process  of  division,  has  given  to  it  the  name  mitosis  or  karyomitosis 
(jjLtro^,  thread).  Arnold  terms  the  process  indirect  sedimentation.  The 
solid  substance  of  the  nucleus,  wnich  is  colored  by  nuclear-staining 
dyes,  is  caUed  nuclein  or  chromatin  (Flemming). 

When  a  nucleus  is  to  undergo  division,  there  is  ordinarily  fotfnd,  at 
first,  an  increase  of  tJie  chromatin,  and  the  laltice-wofk  of  the  chromatin 
becomes  more  distinct  (Fig.  130).  The  nuclear  substance  then  forms 
a  close  skein,  which  coincidently  with  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleo- 
lus and  of  the  nuclear  membrane,  subsequently  changes  (Fig.  131)  to 
an  open  skein  ivith  thick  threads,  whose  several  components  divide  them- 
selves (Fig.  131  and  Fig.  132)  into  nuclear  segments  (Hertwig),  or  chro- 
mosomes  (Waldeyer). 

In  that  these  last  group  themselves  in  the  equatorial  portion  of  the 
nucleus,  with  their  angles  directed  toward  the  centre,  they  come  to  form, 
when  viewed  from  the  polar  aspect,  a  wreath-like  figure  (Fig.  132),  and 
later  a  star-like  figure,  lying  in  the  equatorial  plane,  known  as  the 
mother-star  (Fig.  133  and  Fig.  134),  or  also  (Flemming)  as  the  equa- 
torial plate. 
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Sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later,  two  poles  become  visible  in  the 
interior  of  the  cell — that  is,  two  extremely  small  spheres  known  as  polar 


Fio.  13S.  Fio.  134.  fig;  vas. 


Fig.  138.  Fig.  187.  Fig.  188. 

Fio.  133.— ('oinplet<*ly  developed  mottaer-Btar ;  polar  view. 

Fig.  134.— Mother-star;  equatorial  view. 

Fig.  135.— Stage  of  metakinesis ;  single  loops  visible,  whose  angles  are  pointed  to  the  pole :  delicate 
ipindle-flgure  in  interior  of  nucleus. 

Fig.  136.— Daughter-star ;  side  view  (nucleus  barrel-shaped) ;  spindle-Ogure  in  nucleus,  and  nuUal  ar- 
rangement of  protoplasm. 

Fig.  187.  —Daughter-star  separated ;  above,  polar  view ;  below,  side  view. 

Fig.  188.— Dauffhter-fdcein  with  fine  threads  (above),  and  lattioe-work  form  of  the  daughter-nucleus  (be- 
low) ;  division  of  cell-protoplasm  completed. 

corpuscles  or  central  corpuscles,  or  centrosomes.  They  lie  at  first  close 
together,  then  later  on  separate  from  each  other  and  act  as  centres, 
about  which  the  nuclear  elements  group  themselves.  Between  them  is 
developed  the  nuclear  spindle  (Figs.  135  and  136),  which  consists  of  fine 
fibres  which  do  not  stain  with  nuclear  dyes  and  which  converge  at  the 
polar  corpuscles.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  polar  corpuscles  them- 
selves the  granules  of  protoplasm  show  a  radial  arrangement,  so  that 
figures  are  produced  (Fig.  136)  which  are  called  rays  or  stars  or  attrac- 
tion-spheres. In  the  next  following  stage  of  division  of  the  nucleus, 
called  metakinems,  a  movement  takes  place  among  the  chromosomes 
leading  to  the  formation  of  V-shaped  figures  with  their  angles  pointed 
toward  the  pole.  Next,  two  star-shaped  figures  called  daughter-stars  are 
formed  by  the  movement  of  the  V's  toward  the  poles  following  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  spindle-fibres  (Figs.  136  and  137).  From  the  star-like 
figure  of  the  daughter-nucleus  there  is  developed,  later  on,  a  skein,  first 
with  coarse  filaments,  then  with  fine  (Fig.  138,  upper  part),  which  then 
changes  to  a  lattice-work  figure  (Fig.  138,  lower  part).  In  the  last  stages 
of  the  phenomena  of  subdivision  a  new  nuclear  membrane  is  formed. 
The  division  of  the  cell-protoplasm  ordinarily  takes  place  at  the 
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time  of  the  return  of  the  star-form  of  the  daughter  nucleus  to  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  tho  nuclear  structures,  and  it  consists  in  a  sundering 
of  the  same  by  progressive  constriction  (Fig.  138).  We  must  look  upon 
the  radiating  figures  (Fig.  136)  about  the  centrosomes,  as  evidences  of 
movements  within  the  protoplasm.  There  is  probably  a  complicated 
interrelationship  between  the  nucleus  and  the  cell-protoplasm,  but  the 
nucleus  is  to  be  regarded  as  (he  more  highly  organized  substance,  as  the 
centre  of  celhdar  potentialities.  Moreover,  tfie  nuclei  are  the  bearers  of  tJie 
hereditarily  transmissible  proj)erties  of  the  cells,  while  the  protoplasm  regu- 
lates their  relation  with  their  environment. 

According  to  Rabl,  who8e  studies  were  directed  to  the  large-nucleated  cells  of  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  closely  wound  mother-skein  consists  of  several  pieces,  all  of  which 
turn  at  one  end  of  the  nucleus, — the  end  that  is  called  the  polar  field, — leaving  the  pole 
itself  free  (Fig.  139,  a).  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  opposite  end  they  pass  across  the 
pole  (5).  The  transition  from  the  closer  to  the  more  open  skein  (Fig.  140)  is  brought 
about  by  the  threads  becoming  thicker  and  shorter.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  them 
divide,  so  that  the  number  of  loops  becomes  greater. 

The  stage  of  the  aegmenied  skein  (Fig.  141)  which  follows  next,  is  characterized,  as 
Flemming  has  already  stated,  chiefly  by  longitudinal  fission  of  some  of  the  loops,  so  that 
the  chromatic  material  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions.  The  further  course  of  karyo- 
kinesis  is  an  effort  toward  the  uniting  of  each  of  these  halves  of  the  chromatin  threads 
into  a  new  group. 

During  the  stage  of  the  coarse  open  skein  a  spindle-shaped  figure  has  already  come 
into  view  (Fig.  140,  c),  composed  of  delicate  threads  and  terminating  in  small  shining 
granules,  the  centrosomes.  Later  on,  this  spindle  pushes  deex)er  into  the  nuclear  sul^ 
stance  (Fig.  141)  and  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  threads  of  chromatin.  In  the  plane 
of  its  equator,  later  on,  the  division  of  the  nucleus  takes  place. 

To  initiate  the  process  of  division  the  loops  of  threads  group  themselves  about  the 
equator  of  the  spindle  in  such  a  way  that  the  angle  points  toward  the  centre,  the  arms 


FIO.  189.  FIO.  140.  FIO.  141.  FlO.  142, 


FIG.  143.  FIG.  144.  FiG.  140. 

Fig.  180.— Close  sketai,  viewed  from  the  side.  Fig.  140.— Open  skein,  viewed  from  the  side. 

Fig.  141.— Final  stage  of  the  skein,  wltli  split  tbreatjs.       Fig.  142.— Mother-star. 

FIG.  148.— Metakinesis.  Fig.  144.— Daugtater-stars. 

Fig.  146.— Daugbter-skeln,  a,  and  daughter  latUce-work,  b ;  c,  polar  area,  with  the  remains  of  the  spin* 
die;  dipolar  area. 
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toward  the  periphery  (Fig.  142) ;  the  mother-star  is  then  completed.  At  the  same  time 
the  Duclear  membrane  disappears,  while  radially  arranged  fibrils  (Figs.  142,  143,  and 
144)  extend  out  from  the  poles  of  the  spindle  into  the  cell-protoplasm  (cytaster ;  attrcu:- 
tUnispherea). 

The  metakineais  is  characterized  by  a  separation  of  Uie  daughter-threads,  which 
have  resulted  from  the  preliminary  longitudinal  division,  and  which  up  to  this  time 
had  remained  parallel  with  one  another ;  and  it  is  completed  sometimes  by  a  movement 
ot  part  of  the  Uireads  toward  the  opposite  pole  of  the  spindle  (Fig.  143).  The  new  loops 
resulting  In  this  way  have  their  angles  toward  the  pole. 

The  daughter-stara  (Fig.  144)  are  formed  by  the  chromatic  loops  that  have  moved 
toward  the  pole  of  the  spindle. 

The  daughter'8kein8  {Diapirem  of  Flemming),  which  proceed  from  the  daughter- 
stars,  consist  of  loops  of  fibrils  which  bend  around  at  the  point  where  the  i>oIes  of  the 
spindle  are  situated  (Fig.  145,  a)  and  leave  a  polar  field  (c,  d)  free  from'  loops. 

The  transition  from  tlie  skein  to  the  lattice- work  stage  of  the  resting  nucleus  (Fig. 

145,  b)  follows  upon  the  division  of  the  cell-protdplasm,  Itnd  is  Initiated  by  the  chromatic 
fibrils  sending  out  processes.  Flemming,  Strasbuiger,  Heuser,  and  Retzius  believe  that 
the  chromatic  fibrils  are  directly  united  one  with  another. 

The  significance  of  the  nuclear  granules  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Flemming  and 
Pfitzner  believe  that  they  are  different  from  the  nuclear  lattice- work,  while  others  regard 
them  as  much-thickened  nodal  points  of  the  lattice-work  fibrils.  What  becomes  of  Ihem 
after  division  of  the  nucleus  is  not  known. 

The  elements  of  the  nuclear  lattice-work  form  at  the  periphery  a  denser,  basket-ltkr 
layer,  next  to  which  on  the  outer  side  lies  a  membrane  which  does  not  stain. 

Flemming  and  Hertwig  believe  that  the  spindleflgure,  whose  fibres  are  only  imper* 
fectly  stained  by  nucleus-staining  dyes,  originates  h'om  the  above-mentioned  achromatic 
material  of  the  nuclear  lattice-work,  while  Strasburger  thinks  that  it  comes  from  the 
cell-protoplasm. 

The  centrosomes  or  polar  corpuscles,  which  always  exist  in  nuclear  segmentation, 
are  present  also  in  cells  that  are  at  rest.  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have 
been  demonstrated  only  in  a  part  of  the  cells,  in  largest  niimbers  in  lymph-corpuscles 
and  in  giant  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.  According  to  the  investigations  of  von  Kolliker, 
Flemming,  M.  Heidenhain,  and  others,  it  seems  likely  that  the  centrosomes  belong  to 
all  cells,  and  lie  sometimes  in  the  protoplasm,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus, 
where  they  are  difficult  to  demonstrate.  This  is  because  they  do  not  stain  with  the 
ordinary  nuclear  dyes,  but  with  acid  aniline  colors  such  as  acid  fuchsin  and  safranin. 
Whether  they  belong  to  the  nucleus  or  to  the  protoplasm  has  not  yet  been  made  out. 
According  to  van  Beneden,  Beveri,  and  Rabl,  the  mitosis  of  the  nuclear  substances  Is  to 
be  explained  on  the  ground  of  a  direct  drawing  apart,  starting  from  the  divided  cen- 
trosomes, and  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  achromatic  fibres.  According  to 
Heidenhain,  the  central  corpuscles  are  sharply  circumscribed  granules  which  possess  the 
power  of  assimilation,  of  growth,  and  of  multiplication  by  budding,  by  which  means 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  forming  groups.  They  may  form  the  central  point  of  insertion 
of  a  system  of  contractile  fibrils  (spindle-figure,  microsome  rays),  whether  alone  or 
united  into  groups,  and  they  consist  of  a  specific  substance,  in  a  chemical  sense,  which  is 
not  present  in  other  parts  of  the  cell. 

Flemming  describes  the  cell  as  a  circumscribed  mass  of  living  matter,  and  in  the 
cell-body  he  distinguishes  two  different  elements,  of  which  one,  the  protoplasm  (filar 
mass,  mitomey  lattice-work)  is  somewhat  more  highly  refractile  and  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  threads,  while  the  other,  the  paraplasm  {iiUetfilar  mass^  x>aramitome),  occupies 
the  remaining  space.  The  more  exact  structure  of  the  filar  mass  cannot  be  made  out. 
The  products  of  metabolism,  granules,  vacuoles,  and  other  inclusions  which  the  cells  at 
times  contain,  do  not  belong  to  the  cell-substance  proper. 

§  84,  In  the  multiplication  of  tissue-cells,  processes  varying  from 
typical  karyomitosis  are  met  with,  both  in  normal  and  in  pathological 
tissues,  and  they  often  give  rise  to  nuclear  forms  of  very  peculiar  api>ear- 
ance. 

In  the  first  place  karyomitosis  may  itself  show  variations,  in  the 
sense  that  instead  of  normal  bipolar  division,  Apluripolar  division  takes 
place,  so  that  there  are  formed  from  two  to  six  or  more  nuclear  spin- 
dles and  a  correspondingly  increased  number  of  equatorial  plates  (Fig. 

146,  a);  or  further,  in  the  place  of  a  simple  mother-star,  a  figure  of 
complicated  structure  is  formed  out  of  chromatin  loox)s,  and  from  this 
several  daughter-stars  are  presently  evolved.     Not  infrequently  do  we 
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observe  also  an  asymmetrical  division  of  the  nuckus  (Fig.  146,  6,  c),  es- 
pecially in  tumors,  but  occasionally  also  in  the  new-formation  of  tissue 
accompanying  regenerative  or  inflamma- 
tory processes. 

A  further  variation  consists  in  sim- 
ple division  by  progressive  constriction, 
without  any  increase  of  the  chromatin  or 
characteristic  grouping  and  change  in  its 
disposition  by  thread-foimation,  a  meth- 
od of  division  which  has  been  called 
hohschisis  (Flemming)  or  direct  segmen- 
tation (Arnold). 

Then  we  meet,  and  that  too  not  infre- 
quently, with  instances  of  nucleus-divi-  ^ 
fiion  characterized  by  abnormal  size  of  the     «  ™-.\}®;'^-S2!2SS^fti:^5SS 

.  «..         >*'       7*7.         •        7  figure ;  o,  c,  asyounetiical  nuciear-aivlBioQ 

nucleus,  by  its  aonoivnal  ncliness  in  chro-     figures. 
matin,  and  by  manifold  variations  in  its 

■sJiape.  Types  of  nuclei  dividing  in  this  manner  are  those  that  are  large, 
oval,  or  bean-shaped  (Fig.  147),  or  knobbed  in  appearance,  those  lying 
in  convoluted,  ribbon-like  masses,  or  lobulated  and  branching  (Fig. 
148),  or  wreath-shaped,  or  basket-shaped  (Fig.  149),  or  of  still  other 
iorms.  Finally,  there  are  occasionally  found  in  the  cells  more  or  less 
•extensive,  indistinctly  delimited  accumulations  of  granidar,  flaky  chro- 
matin (Fig.  150). 

Such  nuclear  forms,  aside  from  the  polynuclear  leucocytes,  are  met 
with  especially  in  the  cells  of  the  bone-marrow,  of  the  spleen,  and  of  the 
lymph-glands,  as  also  in  tumors  arising  from  the  bone-marrow  or  from 
jflie  periosteum;  but  they  have  also  been  observed  in  other  situations, 
particularly  in  sarcomata.  In  certain  of  these  forms  we  have  evidently 
io  do  only  with  evidences  of  contraction  having  no  relation  to  cell- 
division.  In  other  cases  these  changes  of  size  and  arrangement  are  the 
precursors  of  a  division  of  the  nucleus  by  the  progressive  constriction  of 
certain  portions,  the  division  taking  place  now  with,  or  again  without, 
an  increase  of  the  chromatin.     The  first  of  these  metho(£(  of  division 


FIG.  147.  Fio.  148.  Fig.  140.  Fig.  150. 

Fig.  UT.—Cell  witb  oval,  sUgtitly  knobbed  giant-nucleus,  rich  In  cbroniatln. 
Fig.  148.— Cell  with  lobuyoed  giant-nucleus.  Fig.  140.— Cell  witb  basket-shaped  giant  nucleus. 

Fig.  150.— Cell  with  large  maases  of  chromatin.   All  cells  from  an  osteosarcoma.   (Stroebe,  **  BeitrUge  von 
ZJegler/'  VII.) 

•(i.e.,  division  of  the  nucleus  with  an  increase  of  the  chromatin)  Arnold 
ihas  denominated  indirect  fragmentation ;  the  second  (i.e.,  that  without 
increase  of  chromatin)  he  calls  direct  fragmentation.  Indirect  fragmen- 
tation is  distinguished  from  mitosis,  or  indirect  segmentation,  by  the 
lack  of  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  chromatin  in  threads  and  by  the 
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irregularitj  with  which  the  severance  of  the  chromatin  particles  results 
in  new  nuclei. 

The  import  of  all  these  methods  of  division,  which  are  also  included 
under  the  term  amitotic  nuclear  division^  cannot  at  the  present  time  be 
accurately  determined  in  all  cases.  It  is  established  that  leucocytes 
whose  nuclei  are  in  the  act  of  fragmentation  are  approaching  their  de- 
cadence and  no  longer  form  new  cells.  It  is  probable  also  that  other 
cells  whose  nuclei  undergo  mitotic  division  are  incapable  of  tissue- 
formation;  yet  it  may  occur  that  along  with  the  division  of  cell  and 
nucleus  by  holoschisis,  or  direct  segmentation,  there  may  be  joined  (as 
in  muscle-cells)  amitotic  nucleus-division  as  well,  and  that  the  resulting 
cells  may  have  the  capability  of  further  tissu^formation. 

Variations  in  tlie  metliod  of  tlie  division  of  tlie  cellular  proto- 
plasm occur  most  frequently  in  this  sense,  that  the  division  of  iJie  proto- 
plasm either /oZtoM?«  feerd%  upon  the  division  of  the  nucleus^  or  fails 
entirely  to  come  to  pass.  Both  phenomena  are  observed  to  follow  upon 
mitotic  as  well  as  upon  amitotic  division  of  the  nucleuB,  and  to  lead 
to  the  formation  of  binuclear  cells.  By  progressive  dicHotomous  divi- 
sion, or  by  simultaneous  multiple  division  of  the  nucleus,  multinucle- 
ated sriant-cells  may  also  be  formed  which  either  persist  as  such  or 
undergo  further  division  later  on.  Cells  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  bone- 
marrow,  and  those  of  tumors  originating  in  the  bone-marrow,  manifest 
this  phenomenon  with  si)ecial  frequency.  This  phenomenon  is  also  met 
with  very  often  when  proliferating  cells  lie  applied  to  the  surface  of  a 
foreign  body,  and  likewise  in  the  cellular  new-formations  which  are 
caused  by  the  multiplication  of  tubercle  bacilli,  where  the  formation  of 
multinuclear  giant-cells  is  a  typical  occurrence.  The  adhesion  of  the 
cellular  protoplasm  to  a  solid  body,  and  also  the  degeneration  of  the 
protoplasm  from  bacterial  activity,  seem  here  to  be  fiwtors  hindering 
division. 

Occasionally,  in  the  process  of  dividing,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells 

Euts  forth  buds  or  offshoots,  and  this  may  be  observed  to  occur  as  well 
efore  as  after  the  division  of  the  nucleus.  Into  these  buds,  or  off- 
shoots, an  immigration  of  nuclear  substance  (cf,  new-formation  of  blood- 
vessels) afterwards  t^es  place. 

§  85.  Cells  newly  developed  through  division  form  the  material  or 
the  srerminative  tissue,  both  in  the  process  of  regeneration  and  in  that 
of  hypertrophy,  out  of  which  new  tissue  can  be  evolved.  The  char- 
acteristics of  this  germinative  tissue  are  determined  by  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  mother-tissue  from  which  it  arose.  The  law  of  the  specific 
character  of  the  cells  finds  an  application,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  that 
in  every  case  cellular  germinative  tissue  is  capable  of  evolving  only  such 
tissue-structures  as  correspond  to  the  mother-tissue,  or  are  closely  akin  to  it. 
When  once  the  primitive  elements  of  the  embryo  have  become  divided 
into  germinal  layers,  and  when  within  these  germinal  layers  the  several 
tissue-formations  have  once  become  differentiated,  the  proliferative 
capacity  of  the  cells  becomes  limited  to  the  production  of  certain,  defi- 
nite species  of  tissue,  whether  in  the  increase  attending  physiological 
multiplication,  or  in  tha  re-awakening  of  arrested  proliferative  processes. 
Epithelium  can  produce  only  epithelium  and  never  connective  tissue. 
The  gland-cells,  the  derivatives  of  epithelium,  can  produce  only  gland- 
cells  of  a  particular  kind,  or  functionless,  abortive  variants  of  the  same, 
but  never  a  new  kind  of  gland-tissue  having  the  functions  of  some  other 
gland. 
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With  the  starting  up  of  proliferation,  the  ceUs  of  the  connective 
tissue  produce  connective  tissue  directly,  and  under  some  circumstances, 
i.e.,  if  some  particular  species  of  connective  tissue  is  involved  (perios- 
teum, perichondrium,  bone-marrow),  even  bone  and  cartilage  also;  but 
we  never  find  a  transmutation  of  connective-tissue  cells  into  epithelial 
cells  or  gland-cells.  So  too,  cartilage  cells  produce  only  cartilage,  or 
some  other  connective-tissue  derivative  belonging  to  the  mesoblast. 

The  cells  of  the  several  tissue-formations,  ganglion-cells,  glia-cells, 
and  muscle-cells,  form  only  such  tissues  as  conform  in  structure  and 
characteristics  to  the  type  of  the  mother-tissue. 

The  conditions  of  new  tissue-formation  reside  immediately  in  the 
proliferative  faculty  of  the  cells,  which  remains  an  atti-ibute  of  many 
cells  throughout  life,  and  abides  even  in  cells  which  do  not  multiply 
under  normal  conditions.  There  are  also,  however,  cells  which  are  not 
capable  of  proliferation,  and  these  are  particularly  those  which,  like  the 
non-nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles,  the  horny  cells  of  the  epidermis, 
and  the  bone-cells,  have  undergone  extensive  metamorphosis  and  invo- 
lution. Among  potentially  proliferative  cells  it  is  particularly  the  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  so  also  many  gland-cells,  the  connective-tissue  cells, 
and  those  of  the  vessel-walls,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  capacity  for 
rapid  and  extensive  multiplication,  while  cartilage-cells,  glia-cells,  and 
ganglion-cells  multiply  only  under  particular  circumstances,  and  for  the 
most  part  produce  but  limited  quantities  of  tissue. 

The  causes  of  the  patholosrical  new  formation  of  cells  and  of  tis- 
sues, as  they  underlie  the  development  of  hypertrophy  and  regeneration, 
can  be  traced  both  to  an  inherited  proclivity  of  a  tissue  to  pathological 
growth,  and  also  to  external  influences  acting  upon  normally  disposed 
tissue. 

We  must  assume  that  there  is  present  a  hereditary  tendency  origi- 
nating: in  the  germ,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  general  or  partial  giant- 
growth,  or  local  tissue  new-formation  of  the  nature  of  elephantiasis,  or 
tumor-growths  arise  without  external  causes,  either  entirely  of  them- 
selves or  after  very  slight  incitation,  entirely  incommensurate  with  the 
subsequent  tissue-proliferation.  Whether  in  such  cases  the  pathologi- 
cal growth  is  started  up  by  an  abnormally  strong  proliferative  tendency 
of  the  tissues,  or  by  an  abnormally  limited  inhibitory  faculty  residing 
in  the  tissues,  and  due  to  their  mutual  interrelationship,  is  a  question 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  positive  answer;  we  must,  however,  assume 
that  the  formative  capabilities  of  the  cells  are  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  potential  reproductivity  of  the  tissues. 

The  external  influences,  which  induce  pathological  new-formation 
of  the  cells  and  the  tissues,  consist  either  in  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
straints upon  growth,  which  under  normal  circumstances  inhibit  the 
unlimited  growth  of  a  tissue,  or  in  the  increase  of  the  capacity  and  the 
tendency  of  the  cells  to  multiply,  or,  again,  in  the  combined  influence 
of  both  agencies. 

Where  the  formation  of  the  several  tissues  and  organs  has  been  com- 
pleted, their  cells  are  firmly  engaged  in  the  organized  whole  by  means 
of  cement-substances  or  strongly  elaborated  ground-substance,  and  it 
is  beyond  doubt  that  the  transformation,  which  the  originally  cellular 
constitution  of  the  tissues  has  thereby  undergone,  eventually  confines 
the  multiplication  of  the  cells  to  well-defined  limits,  or  brings  it  to  a 
complete  standstill.  If  vacant  spaces  are  formed  in  a  tissue  by  the  de- 
struction of  individual  cells,  or  if,  through  traumatisms  or  inflamma- 
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tions,  greater  defects,  or  more  extensive  disorganization  of  the  firmer 
framework  of  the  tissues,  is  brought  about,  then  the  mutual  interaction 
of  the  several  neighboring  tissue  elements  also  becomes  modified,  and 
the  observed  fact  that  under  such  circumstances  cell-division  starts  up, 
supports  the  idea  that  in  this  way  a  portion  of  those  infiuences  which 
inhibit  the  uninterrupted  multiplication  of  the  cells  has  been  done  away 
tvith. 

The  proposition,  that  an  increased  tendency  to  proliferation^  leading 
up  to  an  actual  inauguration  of  nucleus-  and  cell-division,  may  be  due  to 
the  action  of  external  influences,  involves  the  proviso  that  cells  may  be 
stimtdated  not  only  to  functional^  but  also  to  nutritive  and  formative  activ- 
ity.  The  first  of  these  provisions  enjoys  universal  recognition,  but  the 
latter  has  been  widely  disputed.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  ex- 
ternal influences  act,  not  only  to  bring  into  play  the  specific  functions 
of  cells,  such  as  contraction  and  secretion,  but  act  also  to  increase  their 
nutritive  and  reproductive  capacitjs  or  to  excite  them  once  more  into 
action  when  in  abeyance.  These  formative  stimuli,  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  them,  are  identical  with  functional  stimuli;  the  hyper- 
trophy following  on  increased  action  in  muscles  and  glands  indicates 
that  the  irritations  which  provoke  muscular  contraction  and  glandular 
secretion  cause  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  nutritive  processes 
in  the  cells,  and  that,  in  case  they  increase  beyond  a  certain  measure, 
they  lead  to  the  formation  of  new  cells  of  like  functional  capability. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  positiveness  whether  outside  these  phys- 
iological stimuli  there  exist  also  other  pathological  stimuli  capable  of 
inaugurating  a  proliferation  of  cells. 

Inasmuch  as  in  glands  (liver  and  kidney)  the  presence  of  certain 
definite  substances  increases  both  functional  and  formative  activity,  the 
assumption  is  justified  that  other  substances  also,  not  present  in  the 
organism  during  health,  may  act  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble that  a  certain  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  tissues  may  have 
such  an  effect,  and  we  may  adduce,  in  support  of  this,  the  fact  that  heat 
promotes  proliferation  within  damaged  and  inflamed  tissues  which  are 
superficially  located.  Here,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  tissues  in 
which  proliferation  is  already  under  way,  and  in  which  the  removal  of 
influences  inhibitory  to  tissue-growth  is  lUready  operative  in  starting 
the  proliferation. 

Heightened  nutrition  from  increased  blood-supply  has  often  been 
brought  forward  as  a  cause  of  proliferation.  But  increase  in  bhod-supply 
does  not  induce  tissue-proliferation  in  normal  tissue.  The  cell  is  not  fed, 
but  rather  it  feeds  itself,  and  a  superfluity  of  nutritive  material  is  not 
sufficient  to  increase  the  nutritive  function.  It  is  a  more  reasonable 
possibility  that  a  qualitative  change  in  the  nutritive  material  should 
operate  to  this  end,  at  least  on  occasions  when  the  conditions  for  an 
increase  in  the  nutritive  and  formative  activity  of  the  cells  are  present. 

Most  recently,  Grawitz »  has  advanced  the  view  tliat  ceUa  may  also  arise  from  inter- 
cellular substance,  and  he  claims  that,  in  the  formation  of  connective  tissue,  cells  are 
transformed  into  fibres,  and  pass  over  into  a  resting  sta^e,  in  which  nuclei  are  no  longer 
visible  under  the  microscope.  From  these  invisible  resting  cells  {Schlummerzellen)  new 
cells  are  formed  again  in  inflammation  and  tissue-growth.  By  means  of  this  rest  theory, 
Grawitz  has  brought  again  into  discussion,  as  a  new  teaching,  views  which  years  before 

^  Gra'witz :  "  Ueber  die  schlummernden  Zellen  des  Bindegewebes  und  ihr  Verhalten 
bei  progressiven  Emahrungsstftrungen,"  Vircfiow's  Archiv,  127.  Bd.,  1892;  "Atlas  dec- 
pa  thologischen  Gewebelehre,"  Berlin,  1893. 
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Strieker  and  Heitzmann  had  offered ;  but  the  work  done  by  himself  and  his  pupils  in 
his  institute  contains  nothing  which  substantiates  his  view.  The  well-known  phenomena 
of  growing  and  inflamed  tissue  are  described,  and  no  observations  are  communicated 
which  can  be  regarded  as  proving  that  cells  may  spring  from  intercellular  substance — that 
is,  from  invisible  resting  cells. 

The  fertilized  ovum  is  capable  of  forming,  by  its  progeny,  all  the  various  tissues  of 
the  body,  ana  we  have  to  assume  that  this  capability  is  situated  in  the  nucleus,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  inherited  characteristics.  With  the  advancing  differentiation  of  the 
tissues  thert  comes  a  simplification  of  the  structure  of  the  nucleus;  that  is,  a  special 
protoplasmic  impulse  obtains  control,  so  that  now  the  cell  is  capable  of  producing  only 
p  special  kind  of  tissue.  The  statements  therefore  are  in  error  which  say  that  from 
epithelium  connective  tissue  may  be  formed,  or  from  connective-tissue  cells,  gland- 
tissue  or  nerves.  According  to  Hansemann,  the  specific  quality  of  the  cells  is  indicated 
not  only  by  the  special  structure  of  the  complete  cell,  but  also  by  the  course  of  the 
karyokinesis,  since  individual  differences  in  this  process  occur  in  the  different  kinds  of 
tissue,  by  which  one  can  recognize  the  separate  tissues  by  the  form  of  their  mitosis 
(size,  number,  and  shape  of  the  chromosomes). 

The  views  of  different  authors  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  tissue-proliferation  vary 
very  widely.  This  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  these  causes  are  not  open  to  exact 
recognition,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  hypotheses.  It  is  not  practicable 
at  this  place  to  enter  into  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  different  opinions.  I  have  col- 
lected them  in  my  treatise  concerning  the  causes  of  tissue-proliferation,*  and  have  there 
moie  exactly  defined  and  substantiated  my  views.  That  over-nourishment  is  not  able, 
of  itself  alone,  to  bring  about  new-formation  of  tissue  is  made  evident,  to  a  certain 
degree,  by  the  fact  that  an  increase  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  domestic  animals  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  forced  feeding,  but  only  an  increase  in  the  accumulation  of  fat. 
According  to  Penzo,  growth  of  the  tissues  in  young  animals  is  very  greatly  promoted  by 
temperatures  of  from  37''  to  40"  C.  (98.5**  to  104-  F.),  while  by  temperatures  of  from  10" 
to  12"  C.  (60"  to  55.6"  F.)  growth  and  cell  regeneration  are  retarded.  Roemer  believes 
that  injection  into  the  blood  of  fluid  containing  protein  causes  a  multiplication  of 
leucocytes  by  division. 

§  86.  If  portions  of  tissue  are  removed  from  the  body,  they  do  not 
immediately  die,  but  continue  to  live  for  a  certain  period  of  time ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  tissues,  it  is  a  possible  thing  to  transplant  a 
certain  portion  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  to  secure  its 
continued  living  in  the  new  position.  Transplantation  and  implanta- 
tion may,  accordingly,  be  practised,  with  the  result  that,  under  special 
conditions,  a  maintenance  of  the  tissue-grafts,  and  even  a  continued 
growth  will  follow. 

Attempts  at  transplantation  are  very  old,  and  have  been  made  upon 
various  tissues ;  for  instance,  periosteum  and  marrow  have  been  trans- 
planted to  soft  parts  or  into  blood-vessels,  and  made  to  grow  there 
(Oilier,  Bruns,  Barkow,  Oohnheim,  Maas,  and  others).  Further,  the 
spurs  of  young  cocks  have  been  transplanted  to  the  combs  of  other 
cocks,  and  rats'  tails  have  been  successfully  brought  under  the  skin  of 
the  back  of  other  rats  (Dohamel,  Hunter,  P.  Bert).  Attempts  have  also 
been  made  to  effect  a  successful  implantation  of  the  tissues  of  the  thyroid 
gland  (von  Eiselsberg,  Christiani,  and  others),  the  pancreas  (Minkow- 
ski, Hedon)  and  the  ovary  (Knauer). 

The  most  numerous  transplantations  of  tissue  have  been  made  with 
skin.  The  investigations  of  Beverdin  and  Thiersch  gave  the  impulse  to 
the  utilization  therapeutically  of  skin'trajisplantafion  for  the  healing  over 
of  broad,  open  wounds.  The  same  procediire  is  made  use  of  when  com- 
pletely separated  pieces  of  skin  are  to  be  made  to  unite  again,  by  healing, 
with  the  underlying  tissues  from  which  they  had  been  separated. 

For  successful  transplantation — that  is,  transplantation  followed  by 
multiplication  of  the  cells  and  formation  of  new  tissue— the  best  struc- 

'  Ziegler :  "  Die  Ursachen  der  pathol.  Gewebsneubildungen,"  Intern.  Beitr.,  Festsch. 
t  Vlrchow,  Berlin,  1891. 
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tures  are  those  whose  cells  are  capable  of  rapid  growth — for  example, 
epithelium  and  periosteum.  Cartilage  of  adult  animals,  for 'example, 
does  not  continue  to  grow  if  transplanted,  while  embryonic  cartilage 
does  grow  (Leopold  and  Zahn).  When  living  embryos  are  buried  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  or  in  the  tissues  of  an  animal,  the  softer  tissues  are 
quickly  absorbed,  while  the  firmer  ones  may  manifest  a  certain  growth, 
though  later  these  too  likewise  vanish.  Periosteal  tissue,  ovarian,  pan- 
creatic, thyroid,  and  splenic  tissues,  implanted  into  animals  of  the  same 
species,  may  heal  up  within  the  body,  and  later  even  functionate;  they 
generally,  however,  after  a  time  undergo  involution  and  eventually  be- 
come disintegrated,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  cicatricial  tissue.  Chris- 
tiani,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  implantation  of  thyroid  tissue  in  rats, 
was  able  to  demonstrate  a  regenerative  new-formation  of  portions  of 
tissue  which  at  first  had  begun  to  degenerate,  and  these  regenerated 
portions  of  the  implanted  thyroid-tissue  maintained  themselves  as  long 
as  the  animals  lived  (two  years). 

Skin-grafting  can  be  undertaken  as  well  in  fresh  as  in  granulating 
wounds — that  is,  wounds  where  the  tissues  infiltrated  and  inflamed  are 
in  a  state  of  active  growth.  In  these  cases,  one  cuts  with  a  sharp  knife 
thin  strips  of  skin  which  contain  not  only  the  epithelium,  but  also  the 
tips  of  the  papillae,  and  in  part  also  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  corium. 
These  are  laid  upon  the  fresh  wound— that  is,  upon  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  fascia,  muscle,  periosteum— or  upon  the  shaved-off  granulations, 
and  pressed  firmly  in  place  by  moistened  gauze.  The  fastening  of  the 
strip  upon  the  wound-surface  takes  place  by  coagulated  lymph  or  coag- 
ulated blood.     In  successful  cases,  in  eight  days  they  are  firmly  united. 

The  nourishment  of  the  transplanted  pieces  takes  place,  first,  by  the 
taking  up  of  material  from  the  exuded  tissue-fluids.  Later  on,  there 
rises  up  from  the  subjacent  surfaces  embryonic  tissue,  with  vessels, 
which  makes  its  way  through  the  superjacent  coagulum  into  the  trans- 
planted structure,  so  that  its  connective  tissue  contains  new  vessels. 
The  upper  horny  layers  of  the  epithelium  are  desquamated.  The  deeper 
layers  begin  to  grow  from  the  second  day  on,  and  form  new  epithelium, 
on  the  surface  of  which,  later  on,  a  horny  layer  appears.  If  connective 
tissue  is  transplanted  with  the  epithelium,  then  its  cells  may  also  go  on 
to  grow  and  produce  connective  tissue.  According  to  the  observations 
of  Goldmann,  however,  the  elastic  fibres  which  are  to  be  seen  later  in 
the  grafted  portion  come  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  Later  on — that 
is  to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks— there  not  infrequently  occurs 
a  shedding  of  the  epidermis.  Nevertheless,  when  the  transplanted  skin 
has  once  healed  and  begun  to  grow,  it  is  generally  peiTnanent. 

If,  as  a  result  of  violence,  some  of  the  epithelial  structures  of  the 
skin  are  transferred  to  some  deeper  locality  in  the  body,  epithelial  cysts 
may  develop  from  these  cells. 


II.  The  Processes  of   Hyperplasia  and  Resreneration  in  the  Various 

Tissues. 

§  87.  The  morphological  changes  in  the  regeneration  and  hyper- 
plasia of  epithelium  are  comparatively  simple.  The  karyomitoses  (Fig. 
151,  a-rf)  correspond  in  the  main  to  those  described  in  §  83.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  .protoplasm  ensues  either  in  the  later  stages  of  the  process  of 
nucleus-division  or  follows  after  it.     Sometimes  processes  are  formed 
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first  from  the  proliferating  epitbelia,  and  into  them,  later,  nuclei  mi- 
grate. These  processes  tecome  independent  by  separation  from  the 
mother-cell. 

Epithelium  springs  only  from  epithelium,  and,  moreover,  the  various 
forms  of  epithehum  do  not  pass  over  into  one  another.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  that  under  certain  conditions — for  example,  in  cases  of  in- 
flammatory irritation  of  long  standing — epithelium  which  is  regenerat- 
ing may  change  its  character;  so  that  pavement  epithelium  may  be 
developed  on  surfaces  which  originally  possessed  ciliated  cylindrical 
epithelium.  This  may  happen,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  cicatrices  in 
the  bronchi.  Lesions  of  ciliated  epithelium  are  in  the  first  place  re- 
paired by  flat  cells,  which  later  on  are  transformed  into  high  or  cylin- 
drical cells. 

Slight  losses  of  substance  in  the  superficial  epithelium  are  generally 
quickly  replaced  by  regenerative  growth  in  the  neighborhood.     In  the 
intestine  a  lesion  of  the  epithelium  is  very  rapidly  healed  by  a  growth 
of  the  epithelial  cells  sit- 
uated in  the  deep  parts 
of  Lieberkiihn's  follicles. 
In  the  same  way,  glandu-      *■ 
lar  epithelium — for  exam- 
ple, in  the  liver  or   the 
kidneys — is    quickly   re- 
placed after  loss,  provided 
the  structure  of  tiie  tissue 
— that  is  to  say,  the  sub- 
stratum   upon  which    it 
rests— is  not  changed  or 

destroyed.         After      de-  yig.  151.— Regeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  biliary  pas- 

fltraction     of     livAr-tisRUA  sages  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  wound  Ave  days  old.    (Flemmlng^s 

onuijwuu     ux     iivm  woouo  inTxture;  safmnln.)    a,  Enlai^ed  nucleus  of  epithelial  cell,  with 

the  IlVer-CeUS,  as  wen   as  increased  chromatin ;  2>,  epithelial  cell  with  mother-skeln ;  c.  epl- 

4-1^^     rv*%-:4-1-.r^1i;iw.      ^t      4.1*^  thellal  cell  with  mother-star;    d,  epithelial  cell  with  daughter- 

Uie     epiineiium      OI      ine  guein;  /,  oonnectlve-tlasue  cell  wlUi  daughter-star.     Magnified 

bile-ducts    (Fig.  151),  are.  400 diameters. 

developed,  and  when  the 

liver  is  injured  the  division  of  the  nuclei  of  the  liver-cells  may  occur  at 
a  comparatively  great  distance  from  the  wound.  Wounds  made  pur- 
posely in  the  liver  heal  through  the  intervention  of  new-formed  connec- 
tive tissue,  into  which,  however,  only  offshoots  from  the  small  bile- 
ducts  penetrate.  A  local  reproduction  of  liver  tissue  does  not  take 
place.  Only  under  special  conditions  does  a  transformation  of  prolifer- 
ated bile-ducts  into  liver-trabeculse  eventually  occur.  So  also  in  the 
kidneys,  the  testicles,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  ovary,  the  local  pro- 
duction of  gland-tissue  in  the  connective-tissue  cicatrix  is  very  limited 
or  entirely  absent,  and  does  not  proceed  to  the  formation  of  functionat- 
ing tissue.  In  the  salivary  and  mucous  glands,  on  the  contrary,  there 
occurs  a  lively  reproduction  of  the  glandular  canaliculi  and  a  new-forma- 
tion of  alveoli. 

If  portions  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  and  submucosa  are  destroyed  by 
ulceration,  there  takes  place  during  the  healing  process  a  proliferation 
of  gland-tissue  also,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  defect,  pro- 
duces now  typical,  and  again  more  atypical  new-formed  glands  (Fig.  152, 
t),  which  grow  into  the  submucosa.  The  new  gland-formation  starts 
from  the  old  glands,  whose  epithelium  spreads  itself  out  over  the  edge 
and  the  base  of  the  ulcer  (Fig.  151,  g,  h),  and  likewise  overspreads  any 
14 
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hollows  (A;)  which  happen  to  be  present.  In  similar  fashion,  ulcerative 
defects  in  the  stomach  are  restored,  and  even  extensive  ulcers  may  be- 
come covered  over  again  with  glandiferous  mucous  membrane,  although, 
indeed,  the  glands  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  reach  a  typical  develop- 
ment. 

The  epithelial  portions  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  which  are 
physiologically  shed  in  part  during  menstruation  and  parturition,  and 
reproduce  themselves  thereafter,  are  restored  also  in  the  healing  of 
pathological  defects  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  new-formation  of 
epithelium  proceeds  from  the  glandular  remains. 

If  compensatory  hypertrophy  takes  place  in  a  kidney  or  liver,  as  a 
consequence  of  loss  of  kidney-  or  liver-tissue,  it  is  brought  about  by 
the  formation  of  neiv  gland-cells  aiid  enlargement  of  existing  gland-tubes 
and  stromu.  After  extirpation  of  a  kidney  the  commencement  of  com- 
pensatory hyi)ertrophy  may,  under  some  circumstances,  occur  6n  the 
third  day  with  the  appearance  of  nuclear-division  figures  in  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  urinary  canals,  and  then  there  takes  place  a  further  perma- 
nent growth  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules  and  the  glomeruli,  as  well 
as  of  the  cells  of  the  vessel-walls.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  all  these 
parts  undergo  enlargement.  In  the  liver,  for  example,  the  lobules  of 
gland-tissue  become  enlarged,  but  no  actual  new-formation  of  these  tis- 
sues take  place. 

§  88.  The  new  formation  of  blood-vessels  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  hyperplasia  of  the  most  varied  tissues.  If  connective  tissue, 
bone,  or  gland  is  to  be  reproduced  in  any  considerable  amount,  the  new 


Fio.  1S2.— Heallnj^  of  an  nicer  of  ttie  small  Intedtlne,  with  formation  of  new  sland-tubes  fn  tbe  submu- 
cofla.  (Mtlller^s  fluid ;  bsematoxylln.)  a.  Mucosa ;  b,  submucosa :  c,  d,  muaculans ;  e,  serosa :  /,  rest  of  tbe 
ba«e  of  ulcer  not  yet  coYered  witb  epltbellum ;  g,  overban^ng  edge  of  ulcer ;  K  base  of  ulcer  covered  witb 
epltbellum ;  <«  new-formed  glands  situated  in  tbe  submucosa ;  fr,  deep  crypt  covered  wltb  epltbellum.  Mag- 
Difled  SO  diameters. 

formation  of  blood-vessels  is  essential,  since  only  by  means  of  these  can 
sufficient  nutriment  be  brought  to  the  growing  tissue. 

The  development  of  new  blooil-vessels  takes  place  by  the  formation 
of  offshoots  from  the  wall  of  preexisting  vessels  (Fig.  153).  Shortly 
after,  or  at  the  same  time  with,  the  formation  of  the  oflfshoot,  or  even 
earlier,  a  srrowth  of  the  cells  of  the  vessel-wall  takes  place — that  is,  of 
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the  endothelium  (Fig.  154) — in  which  nuclear  division  occurs  by  karyo- 
mitosis. 

As  the  first  indication  of  a  new  vessel,  one  notices  on  the  outer  side 
of  some  capillary  loop  a  tent-shaped  elevation,  which  terminates  in  a 
fine  protoplasmic 
thread  (Fig.  153,  a), 
standing  oat  from 
the  vessel,  and 
which  becomes  lon- 
ger and  longer, 
while  at  the  same 
time,  also,  the 
granular  mass 
grows.  In  this  way 
there  is  then  formed 
a  solid  granidar  arch 
of  protoplasm,  which 
ends  in  a  thread  of 
protoplasm  (a),  and 
after  a  certain  time 
contains  nuclei.  It 
may  penetrate  into 
another  vessel  o  r 
unite  with  some 
other  arch  which  it 
meets,  or  finally  re- 
turn again  to  the 
same  vessel  from 
which  it  started. 

Furthermore, 
from  the  arch  itself 

new  arches  may  spring  (Fig,  153,  6,  c),  or  it  may  end  in  a  club-shaped 
process. 

The  arch,  which  in  the  first  place  was  solid,  after  a  certain  time  be- 
comes hollow  (6,  a)  by  the  liquefaction  of  its  central  part,  and  this  space 
either  at  once  or  very  soon  comes  to  communicate  with  the  lumen  of  the 
blood-vessel  (a),  or  else  there  is  developed  a  protrusion  of  the  lumen  of 
the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  the  arch.  The  blood  of  the  parent-vessel  makes 
its  way  at  once  into  the  cavity  of  the  daughter-vessel  and  widens  it  out. 
By  reason  of  the  fact  that  tiie  hollowing  out  advances  and  extends  to 
the  point  of  entry  of  the  protoplasm-arch  into  another  blood-vessel, 
there  is  formed  a  new  capillary  loop  permeable  for  blood. 

The  arch  of  protoplasm  which  raises  itself  from  the  wall  of  a  blood- 
vessel is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  a  cell  of  the  vessel-wall,  and 
later  on,  after  it  has  acquired  a  nucleus,  it  comes  to  be  an  independent 
cell.  Accordingly,  the  blood-'Vessels  arise  from  the  hollowing  out  of  aflir 
form  cell. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  way  for  blood,  the  capillary  is 
a  tube  with  a  homogeneous  wall.  After  a  certain  length  of  time  the 
protoplasm  gathers  itself  about  the  nuclei,  which  have  in  the  mean  time 
divided  and  multiplied  so  that  eventually  the  capillary  is  made  up 
of  endothelium.  As  Arnold  has  shown,  the  line  of  division  between 
the  separate  flat  cells  may  be  demonstrated  by  injecting  a  solution  of 
silver  into  the  vessel  (endothelial  cells).     At  this   time  the  wall  ap- 


Fig.  163.— Development  of  a  blood-vessel  by  formation  of  oflMioots,  from 
preparattoDs  which  were  taken  from  a  formation  of  inflammatory  gran- 
ulations. a.,hsC^d^  Different  forms  of  oflishooCB— some  solid  (f>,  c), some 
beoominff  hollow  (a,  b,  d),  some  simple  (a,  d).  some  branching  (f>,  e), 
some  without  nuclei  (a,  d),  some  with  nuclei  (b,  c).  Formative  cdls  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  outside  of  the  offshoots. 
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pears  already  materially  thickened,  partly  from  growth  of  the  cells 
themselves  of  the  vessel-walls,  but  partly  also  because  a  considerable 
number  of  the  formative  cells  of  the  neighborhood  heap  themselves  upon 
the  surface  of  the  young  vessel  (Fig.  153,  dj,  apply  themselves  to  the 
wall,  and  so  make  it  thicker. 

The  process  of  new  vessel-formation  consists  mainly  of  the  phases  of 
development.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  new  feature  may  appear  in  the 
process  of  development,  in  that  spindle-shaped  or  club-shaped  or 
branched  formative  cells  may  become  associated  with  the  processes  of 
the  vessel-walls,  and  then,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  proto- 
plasmic arches,  be  transformed  into  capillaries,  by  the  development  of  a 
central  canal. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  offshoots,  the  endothelial  cells  of 
the  capillaries  are  much  swollen,  and  sometimes  in  growing  tissues  they 
reach  such  a  size  that  the  cross-section  of  a  ca- 
pillary looks  not  unlike  a  gland-duct  lined  with 
epithelium  (Fig.  155,  d).  At  the  same  time, 
nuclear-division  figures  appear  in  the  endo^ 
thelium  (Fig.  154,  a-c),  which  later  on  are  fol- 
lowed by  division  of  the  nucleus  and  cell. 

In  just  what  relation  these  growths  stand  to 
the  bud-formation  has  not  yet  been  clearly  made 
out,  but  doubtless  the  buds  spring  from  grow- 
ing cells.     The  growth  of  the  endothelium,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  lead  to  the  formation  of  new 
vessels,  but  may  only  bring  about  a  thickening  of 
the  wall,  and  finally  an  obUteration  of  the  lumen. 
If  the  new-formed  capillaries  are  to  become 
FIG.  iM.  -Two  vmeifl  of     arteries  and  veins— a  change  which  in  the  case  of 
d<rthe!iai  cells  are  In  pixSw  of     extensive  new  growths  must  always  occur  in  a 
SS'S^irofSS^S?^     part  of  the  capillaries-this  takes  place   by   a 
to)t  With  Iodine,  ^onmingja     growth  of  the  cells  of  the  vessel-wall.     The  dif- 
acid.)  a.  Nucleus  witii  c£ro^     ferent  parts  of  the  arteries  and  veins  are  devel- 
^tafoJSJlTmittie^^SiJ;     OP^  from  this  formative  material    by  special 
d,  oonnective-ttesue  cell  with     processes  of  differentiation. 

nuclear-dlvtelon  flgure ;  e,  unl-       ^ 

So  SLeJSS?^^'  **^"*^  In  the  handbooks  of  pathological  anatomy  and  surgery, 

three  forms  of  new  formation  of  vessels  are  generally  describ- 
ed, and  distinguished  as  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary. 

In  the  primary  form  the  cells  of  the  germ-tissue  are  directly  transformed  into  red 
blood-cells  and  the  elements  of  the  vessel-walls,  and  this  takes  place  as  follows :  the 
germ-cells  unite  together  to  form  strings,  whose  axial  portions  become  red  blood-cells, 
while  the  peripheral  parts  become  the  structure  of  the  wall.  This  form  of  vessel-de- 
velopment which  occurs  in  the  embryo,  does  not  take  place  pathologically. 

In  the  secondary  form,  according  to  Billroth,  O.  Weber,  and  Rindfleisch,  spindle- 
cells  unite  to  form  cords  in  such  a  way  that  they  inclose  between  them  a  canal. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  these  observations  are  based  upon  errors ;  because,  very  early, 
spindle-cells  heap  themselves  upon  the  vessel-buds— for  example,  in  granulations — cover 
over  the  buds,  and  form  strings  of  cells  about  them. 

The  so-called  tertiary  formation  is  that  which  has  been  described  in  the  main  text. 

§  89.  The  connective-tissue  structures  are  almost  all  capable  not 
only  of  a  hyperplastic,  but  also  of  a  regenerative  growth.  This  espe- 
ciaUy  holds  good  of  unformed  and  formed  connective  tissue,  the  perios- 
teum, and  the  marrow,  while  cartilage  possesses  only  a  feeble  power  of 
regeneration,  and  the  completely  developed  bone  takes  no  share  in  the 
new  formation  of  bone-tissue.     In  case  of  destruction  of  connective  tis- 
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sue  the  substitation  tissue  newly  formed  by  regenerative  growth  is  very 
often  not  the  same  as  the  original  tissue.  More  often  another  form  of 
connective  tissue  comes  in  its 
place.  Thus  defects  in  carti- 
lage are  for  the  most  part  re- 
placed by  connective  tissue  or 
by  bone,  and  in  the  place  of 
destroyed  fat,  lymph-glands, 
tendons,  etc.,  there  is  developed 
thick,  fibrillated  connective  tis- 
sue— so-called  scar-tissue. 

Hyperplastic  and  regenera- 
tive growth  of  connective 
tissues  is  ushered  in  by  cell-vinl- 
t {plication,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  above-described  kary- 
omitoses  occur  (Fig.  151,  /'; 
Fig.  154,  d;  Fig.  155,  h,  c). 

In  injuries  to  the  tissues, 
the  cell-proliferation  begins  very 
early,  so  that,  for  example,  in 

fractures  of  bones,  already  on  the  second  day  single  cells  of  the  peri- 
osteum have  enlarged  and  show  nuclear-division  figures.  In  regenera- 
tion and  hyperplasia  after  slight  injuries,  here  and  there  karyokinetic 
figures  occur,  and  lead  soon  to  the  formation  of  new  cells  (Fig.  154,  rf). 

If  only  a  few  cells  are  destroyed  by  an  injury  to  a  tissue,  new-formed 
cells  are  developed  in  the  place  of  those  lost,  without  any  considerable 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  tissue  taking  place.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
under  pathological  conditions,  a  considerable  amount  of  new  structure 
is  formed  in  a  short  time,  the  proliferating  cells  form  an  embryonic 
tissue  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  cells  and  blood-vessels  (Fig.  155). 
The  extent  of  this,  naturally,  may  vary  considerably,  and  depends  partly 


Fio.  155.— Proliferadnfif  perioBteum.  four  days  after 
fracture  of  a  bone.  (Flemmlng's  mixture ;  haBmatoxy- 
lin.)  a.  Pale  formative  cells  with  large  nuclei ;  b,  osteo- 
blast with  nuclear-division  figures ;  c,  two  cells  soon 
after  division,  showing  thread-skeln  in  nucleus;  d, 
blood-vessel  with  proliferating  endothelium ;  e.  endo- 
thelial ceil  with  nuclear  figure;  /,  small  dark-colored 
formative  cells;  (/,  leucocyte   Magnified  400diameterH. 


Fio.  166.— Isolated  oeUs  from  a  granulating  wound.  (Picrocarminc.)  a.  Uninuclear  leucocytes :  a|, 
multlnuclear  leucocyte:  5,  different  shapes  of  uninuclear  formative  cells;  c,  double-nucleated  formative 
cells :  Ci,  multinucleated  formative  cells ;  d,  formative  oeUa  in  the  prooeas  of  tteue-formation ;  e,  completed 
oonnective  ti»ue.   Magnified  600  diameten. 
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the  tteBue  fhwi  flbmblastB.      iMdl- 

«S?*  **•  *>y»l*ne  hMemenl  suImUikv 
Jith  aepanued  ubrils;  c,  dbrib  wound 


^■^W.^   ^^  developing   embrvonic    tissae    (Pitr      155 > 

whUe  pmliferating  cartilage  geneilily  p^l 
duces  only  smaU  foci  consisting  of  a  Um- 
ited  nomber  of  cells. 

The  proliiettiting  cells  are  always  lareer 
^^^'  ^^^  developed  and  quiest^t 
connective  tissue,  and  contain  large  bladder- 
like nuclei  with  uucleoU.  They  have  for 
the  most  part  one  or  two  nuclei  (Fits 
150  and  156)    though  multinuclear  cells  aL 

«f  fK  ^J!P  of  these  cells  are  the  antecedents 
tiv*  Ifji^i'^"®*'  *^®y  "®  <»Ued  forma- 
later  from  the  embrvonic  tissu^  rt,ln  ♦£.*'°T'*'''®  ^^^^^  to  develop 
(Fig.  156.  h  c  d  e^Z-^T--^    *^  **^^  *^  «^e<i  fibroblasts 

155,  a,  ft,  o).  ^  ^"     ^'  ^'  ^)  ^^  osteoblasts   (Fig. 

The  shape  of  the  formative  cells  mav  varv  rFSV   i  r,A   i,         ,     , 
depends  m  part  upon  mtenial^M^*^fh!r;r  *^'  ^^\^*  ""^  ^J  ^)'  *°^ 
spontaneously  developed -S^rt^^         ^'  upon  changes  in  shape 
which  unde/  certainSnn^S^^''  the  influence  of  the  environment, 
definite  shais     The  m^^^^^^^  "^^.  ^"«  ^  t^e   oertai^ 

duce  connecK  tiiue  ^  ^^*^  ^"  ^^  **^^  <^11«  ^^ch  pro- 

either  STe/^^te  ^^^\ll  ^^  ^^^^J^"^  ^  embryonic  tissue, 
ceU-protoplasm,    or  ^  ^^^  ^^  ""^"^  ^  ceTtaan  parte  of  the 

else  there  appears 
first  a  homogeneous 
mtercdlular  sub- 
stance (Fig.  157,  ft), 
m  which,  subse- 
quently, the  librillro 
become  differentiat- 
ed. The  formative 
cells  meanwhile  di- 
minish in  size,  and 
come  to  lie,  for  the 
most  part,  in  small 
clefte  (Fig.  156,  e) 
which  are  situated 
lu  the  basement 
substance. 

Elastic  fibres 
first  make  their  aj)- 
pearance  in  newly 
formed     connective 

wS  hi:  thrfi;^UiVJd^\  ^'""^i"^  *°  *^«  investigaidoi^ 
At  first  tliev  present  Sh!  «^      '  ^^''  ^  *^«°  »  product  of  the  cells. 

"..  auo  ^  ET^'i«Kr  d^^vsii^r ""' ""'  *•' 


ifc«4H»:  Tt-artUM^^  a,  OeUular  embryoofcs 

^»'«»'!.    J«HKniilS^V  d^Xi\'S'  '*'  M^liferated  endoUieliiim  of  a  bkiul- 
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Fig.  150.— Formation  of  osteoid  trabeculae  from  tbe  prollferatincr 
perlosieum.  Preparation  from  a  fracture  fourteen  days  old.  (Mil- 
ler's fluid;  picric  acid;  haematoxylin ;  carmine.)  a.  Fibre-layer 
beloniring  to  tbe  outer  periosteum ;  b,  embryonic  tissue ;  c,  osteoid 
tissue';  u,  cartllag(>-ti8sue ;  e,  marrow.    Magnified  50  diameters. 


In  the  development  of  hyaline  cartilage  there  appears  between  the 
cells  a  hyaline  basement  substance  (Fig.  158,  /),  while  the  chondro- 
blasts  (c)  at  the  same  time  take  on  a  more  rounded  form  (d).     As  time 
goes  on   the  basement 
substance  increases, 
and   the    chondroblasts 
shrink,    and    come    to 
lie  in  rounded  cavities 
whose  walls  are  denser 
than    the    rest    of    the 
basement  substance,  and 
later   on  form  the  part 
of  the  ground-substance 
which    is    called   carti- 
lage-capsule. 

If  ijone  is  to  develop 
from  cellular  embryonic 
tissue  there  appears  be- 
tween the  formative  cells 
a  homogeneous  or  fibril- 

lated  dense  basement  substance  (Fig.  159,  c),  which  later  on  becomes 
impregnated  with  calcareous  salts.  Tlie  osteoblasts  come  to  lie  in  ir- 
regular spaces  with  processes  (Fig.  159,  r,  and  Fig.  160,  b)  which  are 
generally  called  bone-corpuscles.  In  extensive  development  of  cellular 
embryonic  tissue,  its  transformation  into  bone  always  is  limited  to 
a  part  of  the  tissue,  so  that  within  the  embryonic  tissue  trabeculsB 
(Fig.  159,  c)  are  formed,  which  are  called  osteoid  trabecular  as  long 
as  they  remain  incomplete  and  do  not  contain  lime-salts.  The  tis- 
sue between  (6)  is  transformed  into  marrow  by  the  cells  becoming 
united  to  one  another  by  processes,  while  there  appears  between  them 
a  fluid  basement  substance,  in  which,  later  on,  round  cells  become 
embedded.  If  only  a  little  bone  is  to  be  formed  and  old  bony  tra- 
beculse  are  to  be  coated  oyer,  then  osteoblasts  form  a  layer  on  its 
surface  (Fig.  160,  c)  and  these,  later  on,  produce  bone  in  the  above- 
described  way. 

riucous  tissue  develops  from  embryonic  tissue  by  the  formation  of 
a  homogeneous,  gelatinous  matrix  containing  mucin  and  lying  between 

the  cells,  while  the  latter,  at  least  in  part, 
form  a  network  by  means  of  processes. 

Lympliadenoid  tissue  develops  from 
embryonic  tissue  by  the  formation  of  a 
part  of  the  cells  into  a  supporting  retic- 
ulum, while  lymphatic  round  cells  gather 
in  the  meshes  of  this  network,  which  con-^ 
tains  fluid.  In  injured  lymph-glands  the 
cells  of  the  framework  first  take  on  a  pro- 
liferative activity  and  then  produce  or- 
dinary fibrillated  connective  tissue.  It  is 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  that  the  lat- 
ter disposes  itself  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
ticulum, and  so  presents  the  characteristics  of  lymph-adenoid  connective 
tissue. 

Spleen  tissue  proper  is  not  reproduced  when  this  organ  receives  an 
injury ;  the  wound  heals  through  the  growth  of  ordinary  cicatriciid  tis- 


FiG.  160. —Bone-formation  by  heaping 
up  of  osteoblasts  upon  old  bone.  (MQller's 
fluid:  picric  acid;  bsematoxylln ;  car- 
mine.) a.  Old  bone ;  b,  new-formed  bone ; 
e,  osteoblasts.    Magnified  300  diameters. 
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sue.     It  is  also  a  fact  that  compensatory  hypertrophy  does  not  take 
place  after  the  removal  of  a  considerable  x)ortion  of  the  organ. 

Fatty  tissue  arises  by  the  taking  up  of  fat  into  the  cells  of  embry- 
onic tissue  or  of  mucous  tissue  or  of  connective  tissue,  v^hile  the  cells 
change  to  fat-cells  by  the  running  together  of  the  fat-drops  which  they 
contain. 

The  basement  substance  of  the  tissues  described  is  a  product  of 
the  protoplasm  of  the  formative  cells.  Whether  in  the  process  parts 
of  the  protoplasm  are  directly  changed  into  basement  substance,  or 
whether  they  secrete  the  basement  substance  or  manufacture  it  from  the 
intercellular  fluid,  are  questions  difficult  to  decide ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  only  the  two  first-mentioned  methods  of  formation  occur  (cf.  Fig. 
156,  d,  and  Fig.  157).  In  suitable  specimens  one  may  often  notice  that 
iihe^fibrillcey  not  only  of  the  ordinary  connective  tissue  and  ihe  osteoid 
tissue,  but  also  of  the  newly  formed  cartilage  tissue,  are  connected  vnth 
cells  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  represent  simple  or  branching  processes  of 
such  cells,  or  they  may  even  in  some  places  enter  into  the  granular 
protoplasmic  substance  (Fig.  155,  d)>  thus  forming  an  integral  part  of 
the  cell-body. 

With  the  advancing  development  of  the  fibriUated  ground-substance 
!be  fibrillse,  to  a  great  extent,  become  separated  from  the  protoplasm. 

Fibrillated  connective  tissue  can  develop  from  any  of  tiie  connective 
substances  which  may  take  on  proliferative  activity ;  but  in  the  course  of 
this  process  there  must  be  an  intermediate  stage  of  embryonic  tissue. 

Bone  arises  most  often  from  periosteum,  perichondrium,  and  mar- 
row, but  can  take  origin  at  times  also  from  other  connective-tissue  struc- 
tures, as,  for  example,  intermuscular  connective  tissue. 

Cartilage  arises  most  often  from  proliferating  perichondrium,  peri- 
osteum, marrow,  and  cartilage  itself,  but  occurs  aJ^o  in  other  connective- 
tissue  structures — for  example,  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  testis  and 
the  parotid.  The  cartilage-cells  near  a  lesion  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, by  proliferation  produce  a  large-celled  embryonic  tissue, 
but  this  does  not  reach  any  considerable  size.  In  enchondroma,  the 
cell-multiplication  and  the  new  formation  of  cartilage  take  place  in  the 
same  way  as  in  physiological  cartilage-growth.  Very  often  the  carti- 
lage formed  under  pathological  conditions  is  only  a  transitional  tissue  and 
changes  very  soon  again  into  bone  and  marrow  or  into  connective  tissue. 

Neiv  lymphadenoid  tissue  may,  under  pathological  conditions,  develop 
as  well  from  lymphadenoid  tissue  as  from  adipose  tissue  (Bayer)  and 
fibrillated  connected  tissue,  and  it  is  formed  from  the  latter  most  often 
in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  as  well  as  in  the  glandular  organs ;  rarely  in  intermuscular  con- 
nective tissue. 

Mucous  tissue  may  develop  from  all  proliferating  connective  tissue, 
but  appears  only  rarely  in  large  masses,  and  is  also  for  the  most  part  a 
transitional  form,  which  changes  into  adipose  or  connective  tissue. 

Adipose  tissue  develops  in  those  situations  which  already  normally 
contain  fat,  but  occurs  also  at  times  in  other  places — for  example,  in  the 
reticulated  framework  of  atrophic  lymph-glands,  in  the  perimysium  in- 
ternum of  atrophied  muscles,  etc. 

The  near  relationship  of  the  diflferent  forms  of  connective  tissue  to 
one  another  enables  the  various  forms  to  pass  from  one  to  another  with<- 
out  the  need  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  embryonic  tissue.  Further  de- 
tails in  regard  to  this  matter  are  contained  in  the  next  part. 
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§  90.  The  new  formation  of  the  white  blood-cells  occurs,  in  the 
first  place,  within  the  lymphadenoid  tissue  of  the  lymph-glands,  spleen, 
and  intestinal  tract,  and  the  lymph-nodes  contain  areas  distinctly  sepa- 
rated oflf  from  their  surroundings,  in  which  there  are  always  a  large 
number  of  nuclear-division  figures  which  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
free  cells.  These  areas  are  called  germ-centres  (Flemming).  It  is  also 
probable  that  leucocytes  are  produced  in  the  bone-marrow  and  that  they 
gain  an  entrance  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  (Neumann).  More- 
over, proliferation  of  leucocytes  by  division  occurs  also  in  the  lymph- 
channels  of  the  lymph-glands  and  the  tissues,  and  now  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  leucocytes  also  undergo  division  in  the  circulating  blood  and  in 
the  tissue-spaces. 

The  division  occurs  first  of  all  by  mitosis ;  but  amitotic  division  also 
takes  place,  and  upon  this  phenomenon  dei>ends  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  leucocytes  contain  broken-up  por- 
tions of  nuclei,  of  peculiar  lobulated  or  wreath- 
like shapes. 

Mitotic  division  is  the  one  which  leads  to 
the  formation  of  viable  cells.  In  how  far  ami- 
totic division  (fragmentation  of  the  nuclei)  is 
followed  by  cell-division  is  hard  to  tell,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  leucocytes  with 
broken-up  nuclei  represent  for  the  most  part 
elements  undergoing  retrograde  metamorpho- 
sis. (Consequently  the  transformation  of  uni- 
nuclear into  multinuclear  leucocytes  would 
have  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  their       fig.  lei.-section  from  the  cen- 

^  A  Q  fh  tre  of  development  of  a  mesenteric 

ueatii.  gland  (from  Flemming).    a.  Large 

Not  infrequently  in  pathological  conditions     i^",^^^,!^^  ;Tdii^"rv?^r; 
an  increase  m  Leucocyte' formation  takes  place,      of  the  nucleus,  or  nuclear  frag- 
and  this  may  occur  not  only  in  the  germ-cen-     X^SV?  uniSS^TTceiis 
tres,  but  also  in  other  situations.      This  in-     wM^^ntoinj^ix^^t^the^^^^^^ 
crease  may  lead  to  a  temporary  increase  of  the     yeiTow  pigment  granules  whose 
leucocytes  of  the  blood— to  a  leucocytosis,—aa,     a^^^ed^toFirmmin^SJidl 
for  example,  in  the  course  of  many  infectious     ?nd'^^tJSa^]SS!^MJ^^ 
diseases,  as  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  pneumonia,     diameters. 
pleurisy,  peritonitis,  in  which  especially  the 

polynuclear  cells  are  increased  in  number.  It  must,  however,  be  noted 
that  an  increase  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood  is  no  proof  of  an  increased 
production,  for  the  cells  may  be  transferred  from  the  lymphadenoid  tis- 
sue into  the  blood  in  larger  numbers.  In  the  chronic  disease  called  leu- 
kcemia,  the  mononuclear  leucocytes  in  the  blood  are  increased.  Since  in 
leukaemia  sometimes  the  spleen,  sometimes  the  lymph-glands,  sometimes 
the  marrow,  and  in  some  cases  all  these  organs  together,  show  a  condi- 
tion of  hypertrophy  with  increased  cell-production,  it  is  likely  that  the 
leucocytes  present  in  the  blood  come  also,  for  the  most  part,  from  these 
organs.  In  harmony  with  this  view  stands  the  fact  that,  in  lymphatic 
leukaemia,  it  is  particularly  the  small  mononuclear  cell-forms  that  make 
th^ir  appearance  in  the  blood,  and  these  correspond  with  the  cells  of 
the  lymphadenoid  tissue^,  in  myelogenetic  and  mixed  forms  of  leukae- 
mia, rather  the  large  mononucleated  cells,  such  as  correspond  to  the 
bone-marrow-cells  and  are  not  a  component  of  normal  blood.  In  leu- 
kaemia, furthermore,  a  multiplication  of  leucocytes  may  occur  also  in 
the  vessels  and  in  a  variety  of  organs. 
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The  new  formation  of  the  red  blood-cells  occurs  (Bizzozero,  Neu- 
mann, Flemming)  by  mitotic  division  of  nucleated  young  forms  of  red 
blood-cells — the  erythroblasts.  In  the  human  adult  the  seat  of  this 
growth  is  limited  to  the  bone-marrow,  and  this  also  holds  good  (Bizzo- 
zero) in  the  case  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  tailless  amphibia,  while 
in  tailed  amphibia  and  in  fishes  the  spleen  also  has  a  share  in  it;  In  em- 
bryos the  development  and  multiplication  of  red  blood-cells  take  place 
in  the  entire  vascular  system ;  later  this  productive  activity  is  confined 
to  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  marrow,  and  finally  to  the  latter  alone. 

Neumann  claims  that  the  multiplication  of  the  young  forms  of  the 
red  blood-cells  takes  place  in  the  lymphoid  marrow.  According  to 
Bizzozero  and  Denys,  it  takes  place  only  within  the  vessels  of  the  mar- 
row, and  the  complete  development  of  the  red  cells  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  situation.  Timofejewsky  states  that  under  pathological  conditions 
it  may  also  take  place  in  the  circulating  blood.  The  transformation  of 
the  nucleated  into  non-nucleated  cells  takes  place,  according  to  most 
observers,  by  disappearance  of  the  nucleus.  Bindfleisch  and  Howell 
hold  that  the  nucleus  passes  out  of  the  cell.  According  to  Malassez  the 
cell  separates  off  from  the  nucleus. 

The  origin  of  the  nucleated  red  cells  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  According  to  Bizzozero,  the  young  red  corpuscles  are  cells 
of  a  peculiar  kind  which  always  contain  haemoglobin  and  have  no  color- 
less periphery.  Denys,  Lowit,  and  Howell,  on  the  contrary,  assume 
that  they  arise  from  nucleated  colorless  cells  without  haemoglobin, 
which,  according  to  Denys,  proliferate  within  the  vessels  of  the  marrow, 
while  Lowit  believes  that  the  colorless  antecedents  of  the  red  cells,  di- 
viding by  mitosis,  and  which  he  calls  erythroblasts,  occur  as  well  in 
the  lymph-glands  and  spleen  as  in  the  marrow,  and  as  well  in  the  ves- 
sels as  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticulated  tissue. 

Flemming,  who  agrees  with  Bizzozero  regarding  the  haemoglobin  of 
the  nucleated  young  red  blood-cells,  is  inclined  to  assume  that  the  young 
forms  which  are  present  in  later  life  are  direct  descendants  of  those  of 
the  embryo  period,  while  Neumann  believes  that  this  hypothesis  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  later  life,  as,  for  example, 
the  replacing  of  the  fatty  marrow  containing  no  nucleated  red  cells  by 
blood-forming  lymphoid  marrow,  and  the  formation  of  blood  in  newly 
produced  marrow.  He  finds  himself  driven  to  the  assumption  either 
that  a  development  of  the  nucleated  blood-cells  takes  place  from  the 
leucocytes  of  the  blood  whi'ch  are  carried  to  the  marrow  after  birth  by  the 
arteries,  or  that  the  cells  arise  from  the  tissue-elements  of  the  marrow. 

In  the  increased  blood-formation  which  takes  place  after  loss  of 
blood,  as  well,  also,  as  in  severe  chronic  anaemias  and  in  leukaemia, 
nucleated  red  blood-cells  occur  also  in  the  circulating  blood  outside  the 
marrow,  while  under  normal  conditions  they  are  not  found  there.  The 
fatty  marrow  acquires  in  this  way  once  more,  in  part,  the  character  of 
lymphoid  marrow,  and  this  transformation  is  completed  by  disappear- 
ance-of  the  fat,  by  a  widening  of  the  blood-vessels  with  an  increase  in 
their  contents,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  colorless  cor- 
puscles of  the  marrow. 

Ehrlich*  and  Einhorn*  distinguish  among  the  leucocytes  of  the  normal  blood :  (1) 

^Zeitschrift  fur  klin.  Med.,  i.  ;  ChariU-Annalen,  1884;  Verliandl.  der  Phys.  OestU- 
schaft  zu  Berlin,  1878-79 ;  and  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,  1883. 

* "  Ueber  das  Verhalten  der  Lymphocyten  zu  den  weissen  Blutk5rperchen,"  I.-D^ 
Berlin,  1884 ;  r^.  Fortschritte  der  Med.,  iii. 
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small  lymphocytes  with  relatively  large  nuclei  that  stain  deeply,  and  with  little  proto- 
plasm ;  (2)  large  lymphocytes  with  larger  nuclei  that  stain  faintly,  and  with  more  proto- 
plasm ;  (8)  mononuclear  transition  ff/rms  with  irregular  nuclei ;  (4)  polynuclear  neutro- 
phile  leucocytes  with  polymorphous  nuclei,  or  with  several  nuclei  and  neutrophile  granules 
(granules  which  stain  with  a  neutral  dye,  obtained  by  mixing  acid  fuchsin  with  basic 
methyl  ^en),  these  forming  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the  white  cells  of  the  blood,  and 
migrating  in  purulent  inflammations ;  and  (5)  eosinophile  cells^  whose  protoplasm  con- 
tains numerous  granules  which  stain  with  acid  dyes  (eosin). 

According  to  Quincke,  the  life  of  a  red  blood-cell  is  probably  about  two  or  three 
weeks ;  but  this  estimate  seems  too  small  in  view  of  some  other  observations,  which  in- 
dicate that  a  dog  manufactures  about  20  gm.  of  blood  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  red 
cells  are  incapable  of  performing  their  function  they  are  taken  up  by  white  blood-cells 
and  eliminated  from  the  blood-current,  and  this  takes  place  by  preference  in  the  spleen 
and  liver  as  well  as  in  the  marrow  and  lymph-glands.  The  red  cells  inclosed  in  the 
colorless  cells  (pulp-cells,  marrow-cells),  or  their  degeneration-products,  are  changed  to 
colored  or  colorless  iron  compounds,  which  may  be  demonstrated  microchemically  some- 
times in  soluble,  sometimes  in  granular  form.  A  part  of  these  iron  compounds  is  later 
on  taken  up  into  the  blood  in  the  spleen  and  marrow,  and  probably  also  in  the  liver, 
and  is  used  again  in  the  formation  of  new  red  blood-cells.  Another  part  of  the  iron,  on 
the  contrary,  is  excreted  through  the  liver-cells. 

Lowit  distinguishes  two  separate  forms  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  leucoblasts 
and  erythroblasts,  which,  he  thinks,  have  an  entirely  different  meaning  and  do  not  pass 
from  one  form  into  the  other.  The  leucoblasts  are  the  lymphoid  cells  with  chromatin 
arranged  in  lumps,  and  which  do  not  suffer  division  by  mitosis,  but  are  changed  to 
multinuclear  leucocytes  by  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus.  The  erythroblasts  are  the 
colorless  youthful  forms  of  the  red  blood-cells,  which  undergo  mitotic  division  and 
differ  from  the  lymphoid  cells  by  the  homogeneous  character  and  slight  contractility  of 
the  protoplasm.  He  claims  that  the  transformation  into  cells  containing  haemoglobin 
takes  place  partly  in  the  blood,  partly  in  the  marrow. 

Flemming  considers  Lowit  in  error,  and  claims  that  a  transformation  of  colorless 
erythroblasts  into  red  cells  does  not  follow  from  Ldwit's  observations ;  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  leucocytes  that  do  not  go  on  to  form  red  cells  suffer  mitotic  division. 
Neumann  also  is  unable  to  agree  with  Lowit. 

Howell  claims  that  the  marrow  contains  numerous  colorless  erythroblasts,  which 
change  in  the  marrow  first  into  nucleated  red  cells,  and,  later  on,  into  the  non-nucleated 
form  by  extrusion  of  the  nucleus. 

Hayem  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  red  blood-cells  arise  from  biconcave,  non-nucleated 
discs,  the  blood-plates,  which  he  accordingly  calls  hsematoblasts.  He  considers  that  the 
blood-plates  develop  into  colorless  lymph-corpuscles,  which  are  set  free  from  the  lymph 
before  they  come  into  the  blood.  Cadet  and  Pouchet  hold  opinions  like  the  above,  but 
the  latter  thinks  that  the  nucleated  red  cells  are  formed  by  direct  transformation  of 
leucocytes.  Malassez  thinks  they  come  from  buds  from  nucleated  cells  of  the  marrow. 
According  to  Denys,  with  whom  also  E.  H.  Ziegler  agrees,  the  red  corpuscles  have  a 
peculiar  origin.  In  birds  they  are  formed  from  the  wall  of  the  venous  capillaries  of  the 
bone-marrow,  which  have  a  germinal  area  for  red  cells,  in  the  shape  of  a  cellular  coating 
of  many  layers,  which  gives  up  into  the  blood-stream  cells  which  then  come  to  contain 
haemoglobin. 

Fo^  and  Salvioli  advance  the  hypothesis  that  the  large  cells  of  the  marrow,  with 
central  lobulated  nucleus,  produce  red  cells  by  the  development  of  a  bud  from  the  nucleus, 
which  comes  to  be  surrounded  by  hyaline  substance,  then  is  constricted  off,  and  finally 
comes  to  contain  haemoglobin. 

§  91.  The  new  formation  of  transversely  striated  muscle-fibres 

starts  from  portions  of  old  muscle-fibre;  and  if,  after  injury  to  a  mus- 
cle, the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  goes  on  to  active  growth,  it 
forms,  later  on,  only  connective  tissue,  or  probably  also  the  sarcolemma 
of  the  new  fibres,  but  never  new  contractile  muscle-fibres. 

After  injury  of  a  muscle,  the  first  signs  of  formative  activity  appear 
in  the  muscle-nuclei.  These  stretch  out  lengthwise  and  then  (Steudel, 
Nauwerck)  divide  into  a  varying  number  of  pieces.  Already  on  the 
second  day  mitotic  division  of  the  nuclei  may  begin  (Fig.  162,  a,  6), 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  the  tissue  multiplies ;  and 
under  favorable  conditions  this  takes  place  quite  actively  after  the  sec- 
ond day. 
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The  behavior  of  the  contractile  substance  of  the  muscle  differs  ver^ 
materially  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury.  In  the 
case  of  traumatic,  as  well  as  of  toxic  and  ischsBmic  injuries,  it  suffers 
fragmentation  into  larger  and  smaller  portions,  so  that  the  muscle-cells 
come  to  lie  in  spaces  of  various  sizes  in  the  midst  of  the  d^ris  of  the 
muscle-fibres.  Crushing  and  tearing  can  bring  about  a  wide  separation 
of  the  parts  of  contractile  substance.  The  ends  of  the  pieces  of  fibre 
then  become  sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  oblique,  transverse,  or  with 
irregular  edges.  Not  infrequently,  also,  after  a  short  time,  the  ends 
become  split  into  several  pointed  filaments  (Fig.  162,  a). 

The  mitotic  division  of  the  muscle-nucleus  takes  place  not  only  in 
the  case  of  nuclei  that  rest  upon  living  fibres  (a),  but  also  in  the  muscle- 
cells  Q))  lying  free  in  the  spaces  between  the  fibres  that  have  separated 
from  one  another,  and  is  followed  in  both  cases  by  the  development  of 


Fig.  162.— Portions  of  muscle-flbre,  from  wounds  of  muscle  at  various  stages  of  regenerative  growth. 
<Flemming^8  mixture ;  safranin.)  a.  Point«>d  ends  of  a  muscle-Obre  witb  nuclear-division  Ogures,  tliree 
dasrs  after  being  torn  across;  b,  proliferated  muscle-nuclei  transformed  into  cells  rlcb  in  protoplasm^  of 
which  one  is  in  process  of  mitotic  division ;  c,  piece  of  muscle-flbre  eight  days  after  tving  across  a  muscle ; 
d,  giant  cells  which  inclose  a  necrotic  piece  of  muscle,  from  a  muscle-cicatrix  twenty-sLx  days  old ;  e,  /,  mus- 
cle-flbres  ending  in  masses  of  protoplasm  (muscle-buds)— e  from  a  ten-days-old,/  from  a  twenty-one-days-old 
dcatriz ;  cr,  muscle-tlbre  dividing,  from  a  forty-three-days-old  cicatrix.    Magnified  360  diameters. 

large  multinuclear  cells,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  multinuclear 
protoplasmic  masses  on  the  ends  of  the  muscle-fibres  (e,  /),  as  well  as 
in  the  body  of  the  fibres  (c).  Between  these  and  the  transversely  stri- 
ated muscle-substance  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  There 
occurs,  therefore,  loith  multiplication  of  the  nuclei,  a  groioth  of  the  sarco- 
plasin  of  the  muscle-fibres,  and  this  becomes  clearly  visible;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  muscle-fibriUsD  also  may  suffer  a  transformation  again  into 
sarcoplasm. 

The  muscle-cells  that  are  not  connected  with  living  contractile  sub- 
stance become  transformed  into  large  epithelial-like  cells  with  a  large  nur 
eleus  (b),  which  again  is  changed,  by  continued  nuclear  division,  into  mul- 
tinuclear mjasses  of  protoplasm  (d);  and  a  cicatrix  of  from  eight  to  thirty 
days,  consisting  of  growing  connective  tissue,  may  i)ossess  such  giant 
cells  in  large  number,  which  often  contain  {d)  debris  of  the  old  fibres. 

The  neio  muscle-fibres  are  developed  from  the  sarcoplasm  rich  in  nuclei 
which  appears  in  the  continuity  and  at  the  ends  of  the  muscle-fibres, 
and  is  associated  with  the  formation  of  numerous  large  nuclei;  and  by 
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its  increase  iu  bulk  it  forms  a  growth  in  the  muscle,  which  has  been 
called  biidrforrnafion  by  Neumann.  With  the  transition  of  the  sarco- 
plasm  into  muscle-fibrillsB  there  appears  gradually  a  longitudinal  and, 
later  on,  also  a  transverse  striation,  an  indication  that  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  plasma  has  completed  its  development  in  the  way  character- 
istic of  muscle. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rrmscle-celU  groioina  toithout  connection  tvith  liv- 
ing mmde-Jibres  die.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  they  last  a  long  time,  so 
that  in  many  muscle-cicatrices  of  from  eight  to  forty  days  one  can  often 
find  large  numbers  of  masses  of  protoplasm  rich  in  nuclei,  which,  under 
some  circumstances,  may  form  long  continuous  bands  or  whole  rows  of 
separate  pieces  of  protoplasm.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  a  part  of 
these  cells  are,  under  favorable  circumstances,  transformed  into  trans- 
versely striated  muscle-substance;  and  this  occurs  either  by  the  forma- 
tion of  independent  new  muscle-fibres,  or  by  union  with  old  muscle- 
fibres  or  muscle-buds.  The  non-continuous  growth  of  muscle  from 
proliferating  muscle-cells  may  be  observed  with  special  frequency  at 
points  where  the  contractile  substance  perishes  while  the  enveloping 
sarcolemma  remains  intact  (as,  for  example,  in  typhoid  fever) .  On  the 
other  hand,  the  budding  process  can  be  seen  best  at  the  ends  of  divided 
muscular  fibres. 

The  buds  springing  from  their  ends  or  from  their  sides  may  form  a 
simple  prolongation  of  the  muscle-fibre,  frequently  deviating  from  its 
original  direction  (/).  Often  there  occur  fibres  split  up  into  two  or 
three  parts  (gr),  so  that  the  old  fibres  branch  as  they  pass  into  the  mus- 
cle-scar. As  far  as  we  know,  this  splitting  up  occurs  very  early — often, 
indeed  (a),  before  the  proliferating  muscle-nuclei  have  formed  much 
sarcoplasm — so  that  the  proliferation  appears  first  in  the  products  of 
the  division  of  the  fibres.  As  a  result  of  this  fission,  cicatrices  in  mus- 
cle often  contain  a  larger  number  of  muscle-fibres  than  were  originally 
present  in  the  area  in  question. 

Hypertrophy  of  striated  muscle  takes  place  by  enlargement  of  the 
separate  muscle-fibres,  and  yet  a  proliferation  of  the  fibres  may  also  be 
associated  with  this. 

A  new  development  of  cardiac  muscle  seems  to  occur  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  To  be  sure,  after  injuries  to  the  heart,  nuclear- 
division  figures  may  appear  in  the  muscle-cells.  Nevertheless,  even 
after  a  few  days,  these  can  no  longer  be  demonstrated,  and  the  wound 
heals  with  ordinary  scar-tissue.  Foci  of  degeneration  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  heal  in  the  same  way  by  cicatricial  connective  tissue.  If  the 
heart-muscle  is  for  any  reason  hypertrophied,  this  increase  in  size 
takes  place  by  enlargement  of  the  muscle-cells ;  whether  or  not  a  prolif- 
eration of  the  cells  also  is  present  is  not  yet  positively  known. 

A  new  formation  of  smooth  muscle  occurs,  as  does  regeneration, 
after  traumatic  or  toxic  and  ischaemic  degeneration.  It  occurs  also  in 
hypertrophic  new  formation  of  muscle-tissue — for  example,  in  tumors — 
and  is  initiated  by  a  mitotic  division  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscle-cells, 
which  is  followed  by  cell-division.  According  to  both  experimental 
work  and  observations  upon  the  muscle-tissues  of  man,  the  reproduction 
of  the  fibres  is  slight,  while  after  injuries  and  focal  degeneration  it 
ceases  again  after  a  short  period.  Thus,  for  example,  defects  in  the 
muscularis  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  or  of  the  bladder  are  repaired, 
for  the  most  part,  only  by  connective  tissue.  New  muscle-tissue  proba- 
bly arises  only  from  old  muscle-tissue. 
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Hypertrophy  of  the  smooth  muscle-fibres  is  a  pheuomenon  which, 
within  certain  Umits,  very  often  occurs.  In  the  gravid  uterus  the  size 
of  the  muscle-cells  reaches  from  five  to  ten  times  the  ordinary.  Of  the 
other  organs,  the  bladder  most  often  shows  a  considerable  hypertrophy 
of  its  smooth  muscle. 

§  92.  Regenerative  new  formation  of  the  nerve-elements  of  the 
central  nervous  system  by  new  formation  of  ganglion-cells,  as  far  as 
is  known,  does  not  occur  in  man  and  mammals  in  post-embryonic  life. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Stroebe,  on  the  contrary,  divided 
nerve-fibres  (in  mammals)  may  gi^oio  somewhat  leuathoise  by  sproxding  of 
the  axis-cylinder ;  and  this  holds  good  for  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  and  of  the  posterior  roots,  both  of  which,  after  being  cut  through, 
grow  out  into  the  cicatricial  tissue  which  develops  at  this  point,  the 

former  in  a  down- 
ward, the  latter  in  an 
upward  direction. 
But  a  complete  restor- 
ation of  the  nerve-tis- 
sue does  not  occur,  and 
a  traumatic  defect  in 
the  spinal  cord  is 
really  replaced  by  con- 
nective tissue,  partly 
by  neuroglia.  It  is  not 
yet  known  whether  the 
loss  of  separate  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  may,  un- 
der favorable  circum- 
stances, be  entirely  re- 

Fio.  ie3.-8clerotlc  tlwie  from  the  posterior  columns  In  a  case  of  Scored  by  the   growing 

multiple  sclerosis.    (MOller's  fluid :  staining  by  Mallory's  method.)    a,  out    Of   the    axlS-CVlin- 

Glla  cells  with  numerous  processes  seen  In  longitudinal  sectfoD ;   b,  j^^,      f^«     :««i.«^«l      :* 

sclerosed  tissue  with  the  glia  fibres  cut  transversely.    Magnlfled  500  CierS — lOr     instance,     II 

diameters.  the  Supporting   tissue 

be  left  intact. 

Res:enerative  and  liypertropliic  growths  of  the  neuros^lia  are  phe- 
nomena which  frequently  occur  in  morbid  affections  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  either  follow  close  upon  degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous 
elements  or  upon  destruction  of  the  neuroglia  itself,  or  they  appear 
without  such  antecedents,  and  then  take  their  origin  partly  in  the  period 
of  development. 

The  new  formation  is  introduced  by  a  mitotic  division  of  the  nuclei 
and  bodies  of  the  glia-cells,  eventually  also  of  the  ependyma-cells. 

The  new-formed  glia-cells  produce  later  a  great  profusion  of  delicate 
fibrillary  processes  (Fig.  163,  a)  and,  just  as  in  normal  tissues  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  so  among  these  cells,  known  as  astrocytes  (or 
Deiter's  cells),  we  may  distinguish  two  varieties,  the  so-called  ''mossy 
cells  "  (Kurzstrahler),  with  short  branching  processes,  and  the  so-callea 
''spider  cells"  (Langstrahler),  (a)  with  long,  rigid,  less  freely  branching 
processes.  These  cell-processes  form  here  a  looser  and  there  a  denser 
felt- work  of  fine  fibrils  (a,  6),  between  which  are  wedged  the  cells, 
scantily  provided  with  protoplasm.  After  full  development  of  the  tissue 
a  separation  of  these  processes  from  the  cell-bodies  may  occur.  The 
compaction  of  the  tissue  caused  by  ti^e  proliferation  is  designated  sclerosis^ 
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Res:enerative  new  formation  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  system  occurs  very  often,  and  is  present  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  continuity  of  a  nerve-fibre  is  in- 
terrupted or  partly  destroyed  by  any  influ- 
ences whatsoever.    For  its  accomplishment,       ^ 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ganglion- 
cell  whose  process  forms  the  nerve-fibre  in 
question  be  preserved. 

If  a  nerve  has  been  divided  by  cutting, 
the  axis-cylinders,  as  well  as  the  medullary 
sheaths,  in  the  distal  portion,  undergo  de- 
generation, in  the  course  of  which  the 
sheaths  break  up  into  granular  debris,  which 
is  later  on  absorbed.  During  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nerve-fibres  the  nuclei  situated 
beneath  the  sheath  of  Schwann  continue  to 
grow  with  the  formation  of  mitoses,  and  form 
cells  rich  in. protoplasm,  which  may  take  up 
into  themselves  the  products  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nerve-fibres. 

Of  the  central  portion  of  the  nerve  only 
the  peripheral  exlremity  degenerates,  up  to 
the  next  Kanvier's  node,  or  the  next  but  one. 
The  regeneration  of  the  nerve  begins 
s,  few  days  after  the  operation,  in  the 
proximal  portion,  and,  indeed,  according 
to  Eanvier  and  Stroebe,  in  the  very 
neighborhood  of  the  incision;  according 
to  Vanlair,  on  the  contrsury,  at  a  distance  of  from  1.5  to  2  cm.  from  it. 
The  first  change  consists  in  a  swelling  of  separate  axis-cylinders  in 

the  peripheral  parts  of  the  nerve-bun- 
dles of  the  central  portion,  which  is 
later  on  followed  by  a  splitting  oflf  of 
from  two  to  five  or  more  new  axis- 
cylinders.  The  new  axis-cylinders 
arising  from  the  splitting  up  of  the  old 
ones  grow  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
(Fig.  164,  a,  6),  and  form,  within  the 
sheath  of  Schwann,  whole  bundles 
(Fig.  164,  c,  and  Fig.  165,  e)  of  new 
nerve-fibres,  which  for  the  naost  part 
fill  the  entire  lumen  of  the  old  nerve- 
..  tubes,  and,  indeed,  stretch  it,  and, 
more  rarely,  also  inclose  remains  of 
the  old  fibres  (Fig.  165,  /) .  According 
to  Vanlair,  they  may  even  break 
through  the  old  sheath  of  Schwann, 
and  then  either  go  on  further  in  the 
endoneurium,  or  push  through  the 
perineurium  of  the  nerve-bundles  into 
the  epineurium. 

In  this  way  there  are  formed,  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  proximal  portion 
of  the  nerve,  a  large  number  of  new 


Fig.  164.— Old  and  newly  formed 
nerve-flbres,  from  an  amputation 
stump,  in  longitudinal  section.  (HOl- 
lera*  fluid;  staining  by  Weigert's 
method.)  a.  b.  Old  nerve-fibres,  from 
which  several  young  nerve-flbres  have 
grown;  c,  neurilemma,  with  young 
nerve-flbres,   MagnifledSOO  diameters. 


Fio.  166.— Cross-section  of  a  nerve-bundle  of 
Xbe  median  nerve,  just  above  a  wound  made 
four  moDths  previously.  (Hflller's  fluid;  car- 
mine.) a.  Perineurium ;  b,  endoneurium ;  c, 
«ross-«ection  of  a  vessel :  d,  old  unchanged 
nerve-flbre ;  e,  bundle  of  newly  formed  nerve- 
flbres;  /,  newly  formed  nerves,  with  remains 
of  the  old  flbres  inside  the  same  sheath.  Mag- 
Qlfled  SOU  diameters. 
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nerve-fibres,  which  originally  consist  only  of  the  newly  formed  axis- 
cylinders,  but  immediately  surround  themselves  with  a  medullary  sheath 
which,  by  reason  of  the  irregularity  of  its  development,  gives  to  the 
nerve-fibres  a  varicose  appearance  (Fig.  164,  c).  Later,  the  fibres  ac- 
quire a  neurilemma  sheath — that  is  to  say,  a  connective-tissue  shell, 
which  probably  is  formed  from  the  nerve-corpuscles  concerned  in  the 
growth. 

If  a  nerve  is  entirely  severed  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  union 
of  its  cut  ends — as,  for  example,  occurs  in  all  amputations  of  extremities 

— then  there  is  aeveloj)ed  in  the  region 
of  the  cut  end  a  germ-tissue  springing 
from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve, 
which  later  on  changes  into  connective 
tissue.  Originally  free  from  nerves,  this 
connective  tissue  becomes  traversed  by 
young  nerves  which  grow  out  from  the 
nerve-stump,  and  which,  arranged  in 
small  bundles,  or  scattered,  grow  into  the 
cicatricial  tissue  and  pierce  it  in  every 
direction  (Fig.  166).  Often  the  growth 
of  nerves  is  so  extensive  that  knob-like 
or  clubbed  swellings  — known  as  amputa- 
tioyi  neuromata— Arise  on  the  ends  of  the 
nerves  (Fig.  166,  6). 

If  a  nerve  is  divided,  but,  after  the 
division,  has  been  again  united,  or  if  the 
division  has  been  incomplete,  the  nerve- 
fibres  which  grow  out  from  the  proximal 
portion,  piercing  through  the  connective 
tissue  which  is  formed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  wound,  may  in  part,  or  all, 
find  their  way  into  the  peripheral  portion, 
where,  in  the  mean  while,  tiie  nerve-fibres 
have  perished.     Their  penetration  into 
this  i)eripheral  portion  gives  hack  to  it,  at 
least  in  some  measure,  its  supply  of  nerves. 
According   to   the   investigations    of 
Vanlair,  the  growth  of  a  nerve  in  process 
of  regeneration  amounts  to  0.2-1.0  mm. 
per  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  in  which  it  lies.     Single  young 
nerve-fibres    may  burrow   into   the    old 
empty  sheaths  of  Schwann,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  press  into  the  epineurium 
and  perineurium,  and  in  this  situation 
Separate  fibres  also  pass  by  the  ends  of 
the  nerves,  and  grow  toward  the  periphery  either  along  the  old  nerves, 
or  by  an  independent  route  of  their  own.     Finally,  many  fibres  which 
have  left  the  old  route  are  lost  in  the  tissues.     In  the  lower  half  of  the- 
intermediate  portion  the  nerve-strands  have  already  begun  to  separate 
into  bundles  again,  and,  with  the  formation  of  a  perineurium  about  the 
latter,  the  regenerated  nerve  may  take  on  more  and  more  the  structure 
of  a  normal  nerve. 

The  above-described  process  of  regeneration  requires  for  its  accom* 


Fio.  106.— Amputation  neuroma  of  sci- 
atic nerve  in  longitudinal  section  (ampu- 
tation of  the  nerve  nine  years  before). 
(MUller's  fluid.)  a.  Nerve ;  2),  neuroma. 
Magnified  3  diameters. 

grow  toward  the  end-organs. 
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plishment  weeks  or  even  months,  and  sometimes  is  not  complete  even 
after  several  months. 

The  question  of  the  regeneration  of  the  nervous  elements  of  the  central 
nervous  system  is  still  under  discussion.  We  may  accept,  as  generally  conceded, 
that  in  cold-blooded  animals,  reptiles,  and  tailed  amphibia,  a  regenerative  new  formation 
of  portions  of  the  central  nervous  system  can  take  place.  In  warm-blooded  animals, 
especially  in  mammals,  most  experiments  have  failed  to  demonstrate  a  new  formation  of 
ganglion-cells.  Very  recently  Tedeschi,  Vitzon,  and  others  have  asserted  that  they  have 
observed,  after  a  variety  of  injuries,  along  with  new  formation  of  gliar<:ells,  a  simul- 
taneous new  formation  of  ganglion-cells  and  of  nerve-fibres.  Relying  upon  investiga- 
tions which  Tschistowitsch  has  pursued  in  my  laboratory,  I  regard  these  assertions  as 
erroneous. 

In  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  sympathetic,  Monti  and  Fieschi  could  demonstrate  no 
traces  of  regeneration  after  injuries.  Tirelli  foimd  nothing  but  retrogressive  changes  in 
the  ganglion-cells,  after  injuries  of  the  intervertebral  ganglia. 

The  new  formation  of  peripheral  nerve-filnres  is  a  fact  coming  under  extremely 
frequent  observation,  and  the  steps  of  the  new  formation,  described  above,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  very  precisely  ascertained.  Authors,  nevertheless,  make  very  varied 
assertions  in  this  regard. 

Waller,  Schiff,  Rindfieisch,  Comil,  Ranvier,  Eichhorst,  Vanlair,  Stroebe,  and  others 
believe  that  it  occurs  through  a  longitudinal  fission  of,  and  an  outgrowth  from  the  old 
axis-cylinders  of  the  central  portion.  According  to  Philippeaux,  Vulpian,  Remak, 
Dobbert,  Daszkiewicz,  and  others,  the  new  fibres  originate  in  the  peripheral  end,  and, 
indeed,  according  to  Leegard,  from  the  nuclei  of  the  neurilemma ;  according  to  Remak, 
by  longitudinal  division  of  the  old  axis-cylinders  that  have  remained  intact;  according 
to  Daszkiewicz,  from  the  remains  of  the  old  axis-cylinders  broken  up  transversely ;  ac- 
cording to  Neumann  and  Dobbert,  from  a  protoplasmic  mass  which  has  developed  in 
advance  by  a  chemical  metamorphosis  of  the  medulla  and  the  axis-cylinder.  Accord- 
ing to  Cattani,  new  axis-cylinders  develop  in  degenerated  nerves  in  the  interior  of  a 
nucleated  protoplasmic  mass  which,  in  the  degenerated  fibres,  fills  the  sheath  of  Schwann. 
Nassee,  Gilnther,  Sch5n,  and  Steinbruck  claim  that  the  axis-cylinders  originate  from 
the  old  fibres  of  both  ends ;  Lent,  Einsiedel,  Weir  Mitchell,  Beneke,  Gluck,  and  von 
BUngner,  that  they  come  from  the  nuclei  of  the  sheaths  of  Schwann  of  both  portions ; 
while,  according  to  Laveran  and  Herz,  they  spring  from  white  blood-corpuscles ;  finally, 
Hjelt  and  Wolberg  think  they  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  perineurium. 

The  regenerative  new  formation  of  the  tissues  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense  has  been  only  partially  and  inadequately  investigated.  According  to  Baquis,  in 
the  injured  retina  of  rabbits,  both  ganglion-cells  and  neuro-epithelial  cells  imdergo 
division.  According  to  Wolff  and  Mtlller,  in  salamanders,  the  crystalline  lens,  after 
extirpation,  is  regenerated  from  the  epithelium  of  the  iris.  According  to  Gronin,  after 
its  partial  extirpation  in  rabbits,  it  is  regenerated  from  the  epithelial  lenticular  fibres 
of  the  residue  (stump),  but  never  reaches  its  original  size.  After  total  extirpation,  no 
regeneration  occurs. 

ill.  iletaplasia  of  the  Tissues* 

§  93.  By  metaplasia  of  a  tissue  is  understood  a  process  by  which 
an  already  completely  farmed  tissue  is  b^ansformed  into  another  without  a 
cellular  intermediate  stage— that  is,  an  embryonic  tissue  or  formative 
tissue.  Such  a  transformation  occurs  only  in  structures  that  are  closely 
related  to  one  another,  especially,  therefore,  in  the  connective  tissues. 
In  this  group,  under  pathological  conditions,  all  the  forms  may  be  trans- 
formed one  into  another  without  the  appearance  of  any  intermediate 
growth — a  phenomenon  which  is  not  startling,  for,  indeed,  it  occurs 
normally.  If  mucous  tissue  is  changed  to  adipose,  then  the  star-shaped 
tissue-cells  change  to  round  adipose  cells  by  taking  up  fat,  while  the 
mucous  basement  substance  disappears.  In  the  same  way,  lymph- 
adenoid  tissue,  after  disapi>earance  of  the  lymphatic  elements,  may 
change  to  adipose  tissue  by  the  taking  up  of  fat  in  the  cells  of  the  retic- 
tdum.  The  cellular  and  gelatinous  bone-marrow  also  behaves  in  the 
same  way. 
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By  disappearance  of  the  fat,  adipose  tissue  may  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  mucous  tissue,  and  at  times,  also,  may  contain  nuclei.  If  the 
basement  substance  of  hyaline  cartilage  becomes  fluid,  so  as  to  form  a 
mucilaginous  jelly,  or  if  it  becomes  completely  dissolved,  then  the 
cartilage-cells  (Fig.  167,  a)  set  free  in  this  way  ch^ige  to  stellate  cells 
anastomosing  with  one  another  (c,  6),  so  that  a  tissue  is  formed  which 
corresponds  in  its  structure  to  mucoid  tissue  or  to  the  reticular  tissue 
of  bone-marrow.  By  taking  up  of  fat  the  latter  may  become  adipose 
tissue ;  by  storing  up  of  round  cells  in  its  meshes  it  becomes  cellular 
marrow-tissue.  If  the  basement  substance  of  hyaline  cartilage  becomes 
fibrous,  and  if  it  changes  at  once  to  a  glue-producing  material,  then 
connective-tissue  cartilage  is  produced.  liE  the  cartilage-cells  lose  their 
characteristic  nature,  and  if  they  become  flat  connective-tissue  cells, 
then  the  cartilage  changes  into  ordinary  connective  tissue. 

If  i)ortions  of  the  cartilage  change  to  medullary  tissue,  then  other 
parts  of  it  ma}'  at  the  same  time  be  transformed  into  bone,  in  which 
<;ase  the  basement  substance  is  changed  into  a  gelatinous  material  and 
impregnated  with  lime-salts,  while  the  cartilage-cells  are  transformed 
into  bone-cells,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  basement  substance 
of  the  bone  forms  the  bone-corpuscles.  If  connective  tissue  changes 
directly  into  bone  (Fig.  168),  then  in  the  first  place  a  condensation  of 
the  basement  substance  (&)  takes  place,  and  later  on  a  storing  up  of 
lime  (c),  in  the  course  of  which  the  connective-tissue  cells  (c?)  conae  to 
lie  in  indented  spaces  or  bone-corpuscles  and  become  bone-cells  (df,). 

K  connective  tissue  is  to  be  transformed  into  mucous  tissue,  then 
the  fibrillse  disappear,  and  there  appears  in  their  place  a  gelatinous 
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Fio.  167.— Metaplasia  of  cartilagfe  Into  reticular  tissue,  In  artbrltis  f  untrnsa.    (Aloobol ;  baematoxTlin.) 
aline  cartlla(te ;  b,  tissue  consisting  of  brancbing  cells ;  c,        "  "         *  '  " 

lage  basement  substance  and  passing  over  Into  mucous-tissue 


Hyaline  cartilage ;  b,  tissue  consisting  of  brancbing  cells ;  e,  cartilage-cells  set  free  by  solution  U  the  carti- 
•  ' -'        cella.    Magnified  400  diametere. 


mucus.  If  numerous  lymphatic  round  cells  establish  themselves  in  a 
fibrillated  connective  tissue,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  breaking  up  or  a 
disappearance  of  the  connective-tissue  fibres  takes  place,  while  the 
connective-tissue  cells  persist,  and  unite  to  form  a  recticular  tissue  by 
the  development  of  processes,  then  in  this  case  a  lymphadenoid  tissue 
may  be  developed  from  it. 
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Metaplasia  of  connective  tissue  is  to  be  distinguished  not  only  from 
simple  degeneration,  but  also  from  the  processes  of  growth.  From  the 
former  no  new  tissue  arises,  but  the  old  tissue  perishes.  In  the  latter 
it  is  a  question  of  a  new  tissue,  rich  in  cells,  and  taking  its  origin  in 
cell-division.  Metaplasia  stands,  in  a  certain  sense,  midway  between 
the  two.  A  new  tissue,  to  be  sure, 
is  formed,  but  cell-growth  is  not 
present,  or  at  least  is  a  minor  matter. 

In  many  ways  the  process  is  al- 
lied to  the  retrogressive  changes; 
for  example,  the  change  into  mucous 
tissue  is  a  process  very  similar  to 
mucous  degeneration.  Moreover, 
the  new  tissue  is  not  infrequently 
a  perishable  one.      On   the    other 

liflnri      ntiA     nffAn     AnnncrVi     nKaArrAa  f^o*  '^ — Bone-formation  from  oonnecttve  tis- 

nana,   one    oix»n    enougn    ooserves      ^^    croaMecUon  through  a  bone-tmbecuia  in 

developmental     processes    following  process  of  formation  from  an  ossifying  fibroma  of 

„ ^^ Z^  ^x^  _!«„:«         a^^^^i.: ^«    i.xJZ  the  periostemn  of  the  upper  jaw.    (Alcohol ;  hae- 

Upon    metaplasia.        OOmetimeS    tne  matoxylln.)     a,  ConnecUve  tlasue;  &,  thickened 

^OTiflitiOTi    nf   i\^f^   blnnrl-vAflflpIn    hafl  tissue,  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  new  bone ; 

conailion   Ol   ine    OlOOa  vessels    nas  c,  llme-depodt;    d,  connective-tissue  cells;    di, 

the  greatest  iniluence  upon  the  sub-  bone-corpuscles.    Magnified  aoc  diameters. 

sequent  course   of   events,   since  a 

good  vascular  supply  for  the  tissue  suflfering  metaplasia  favors  a  fur- 
ther development  of  it,  while  its  absence,  on  the  contrary,  encourages 
retrograde  metamorphosis. 

In  mucous  membranes  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation — for  exam- 
ple, of  the  uterus  and  the  respiratory  tract — it  not  rarely  happens  that 
the  cylindrical  epithelium  in  places  changes  to  pavement  epithelium,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  known  as  epithelial  metaplasia.  The  transforma- 
tion takes  place  in  this  way :  the  regenerating  epithelium  changes  its 
character  after  repeated  loss  of  the  original  epithelium.  In  the  strati- 
fied pavement  epithelium  of  a  mucous  membrane,  moreover,  a  horny 
degeneration  of  the  upper  layer  of  cells  may  take  place,  and,  indeed,  not 
only  in  situations  which  normally  possess  pavement  epithelium — for 
example,  in  the  urinary  passages — but  also  in  those  in  which  it  has  de- 
veloped pathologically,  as  in  the  nose  and  uterus. 
15 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Inflammation  and  the  Associated  Processes  of 

Repair. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation  and  its  Various  Forms. 

§  94.  Inflammation  is  essentially  a  local  tissue-degeneration  com- 
bined witli  patliological  exudations  from  the  blood-vessels,  caused  by 
some  injurious  agency,  and  with  these  pathological  changes  are  asso- 
ciated, sometimes  earlier,  sometimes  later,  tissue-proliferations  leading 
to  regeneration  or  to  hypertrophy. 

In  acute  inflammation  the  exudation  is  generally  associated  with  a 
pronounced  hyper»mia,  which  begins  even  before  the  exudation,  and 
introduces  it.  As  a  result  of  the  combination  of  hypersemia  and  exuda- 
tion, the  inflamed  tissue  is  reddened  and  swollen.  If  it  is  situated  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  where  the  tissues  are  cool,  the  increased  supply 
of  warm  blood  from  the  deeper  parts  produces  local  increase  of  temper- 
ature. If  the  tissue  contains  sensory  nerves,  the  sensation  of  pain  sets 
in  at  the  same  time  with  the  changed  conditions  in  the  inflamed  area. 

Redness,  swelling,  increased  heat,  and  painf ulness  of  the  inflamed 
tissue  are  phenomena  which  even  in  antiquity  the  physicians  regarded 
as  signs  of  inflammation;  and  rubor,  tumor,  calor,  and  dolor  were  des- 
ignated by  Celsus,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  as  the  cardinal  symp- 
toms of  inflammation.  To  the  four  was  then  added  a  still  further 
symptom — functio  Uesa,  altered  function  of  the  inflamed  tissue. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  may  be  attributed  to  mechanicaly  iher-- 
mal,  electrical,  or  chemical^  actions,  and  also  to  the  influence  of  parasites. 
It  is  a  common  characteristic  of  all  these  injurious  agencies  to  produce 
at  first  a  heal  tissue-degeneration,  which  in  a  certain  decree  of  extent  and 
of  intensity  is  associated  imth  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  yew- 
cular  secretion.  The  causes  of  inflammation  are  not  specific  injurioua 
agencies;  but,  rather,  every  injurious  agency  may  produce  inflamma- 
tion, if,  on  the  one  hand,  its  action  is  sufficiently  intense  to  induce  cer- 
tain disturbances  of  circulation  with  tissue-degeneration,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  does  not  act  strongly  enough  to  destroy  the  tissue  and  stop 
the  circulation. 

Most  causes  of  inflammation  reach  the  human  organism  from  the 
outside,  but  excitants  of  inflammation  may  also  be  formed  in  the  interior 
of  the  body.  Bacteria  which  have  penetrated  into  the  tissues  very 
often  produce  at  first— either  within  their  own  protoplasm  or  from  sub- 
stances which  are  present  in  the  body — products  whose  action  induces, 
inflammation.  Then,  moreover,  substances  that  excite  inflammation 
can  develop  in  the  organism  even  without  the  aid  of  parasites ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  tissues  die  in  large  masses  from  any  cause — e.g.,  as  a  result 
of  ischsemia — or  if,  in  consequence  of  disturbances  of  the  processes  of 
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assimilation  (gout),  abnormal  products  of  metabolism  are  deposited  in 
the  tissues. 

The  exciters  of  inflammation  can  act  upon  the  tissues  both  from  the 
external  parts  of  the  body  and  from  the  lymphatics  and  the  blood, 
and  one  can  accordingly  distinguish  ectogenous,  lymphogenous,  and 
haematogenous  inflammations.  Through  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tions to  the  neighboring  regions  there  arise  inflammations  by  continu- 
ity ;  the  transfer  of  the  producer  of  inflammation  from  a  focus  of  in- 
flammation through  the  lymph-  or  blood-stream  leads  to  metastatic 
inflammations.  If  noxious  substances  are  discharged  by  the  excretory 
organs,  excretory  inflammations  may  arise. 

When  a  local  injury  to  tissues  has  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  pro- 
duce the  exudation  characteristic  of  inflammation,  there  is  usually  pres- 
ent a  congestive  hyperaemia,  on  accoimt  of  which  the  blood  flows  with 
increased  quickness  through  the  dilated  channel.  After  a  short  time 
there  occurs,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lessening  of  the  speed  of  the 
circulation,  which  ends  in  a  slowing  of  the  blood-current. 

The  first  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  which  find  their  expression 
in  the  congestive  hypersemia,  can  be  due  either  to  an  irritation  or  a 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system,  or  to  a  direct  action  on  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  arteries,  which  has  as  a 
result  a  dilatation  of  the  channel.  Although  these  very  often  precede 
the  inflammatory  exudations,  they  still  form  no  essential  characteristic 
of  inflammation,  but  occur  very  often  when  an  inflammatory  exudate 
does  not  follow  them.  The  circulatory  disturbance  characteristic  of  in- 
flammation is  shown  only  when  the  slowing  of  the  blood-current  and 
the  pathological  exudation  from  the  vessels  set  in.  The  slowing  of  the 
blood-stream  in  the  widened  channel  and  the  pathological  exudation  are 
caused  by  a  modification  of  structure,  an  alteration  of  the  vascular 
walls,  evidences  of  which  are  shown  in  the  lasting  dilatation  of  the  ves- 
sels, in  an  increase  of  the  adhesion  of  the  blood  to  their  walls,  in  an  in^ 
crease  of  resistance  from  friction,  and  lastly  in  an  increased  perrneability  of 
the  vascular  waUs.  In  flie  capillaries  the  lasting  dilatation  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  relaxation  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  them,  while  the 
thinness  of  the  capillary  walls  makes  this  tissue  bear  a  great  part  of  th& 
pressure  upon  them. 

The  tissue-lesion  which  leads  to  the  phenomena  of  inflammatory 
disturbance  of  circulation  and  exudation  affects  generally  all  parts  of 
the  tissue,  but  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  confined  to  the  vascu-^ 
lar  walls,  particularly  when  it  is  a  case  of  hsBmatogenous  inflammation, 
in  which  the  injurious  agency  acts  from  the  blood.  However,  the  tissue 
in  the  region  adjoining  the  capillaries  must  soon  become  involved  in 
associated  suffering.  The  tissue-changes  which  are  established  by  the^ 
excitants  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  only  transient,  and  not  easily, 
or  not  at  all,  recognizable  even  by  microscopical  examination ;  at  other 
times  they  are  serious,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  recognized  even  by 
macroscopic  inspection.  The  latter  is  particularly  the  case  when  a 
considerable  time  has  passed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  damage.  In 
the  subsequent  progress  there  are  often  added  to  the  lesions  estaolished 
by  the  causes  of  inflammation,  other  tissue-changes,  which  are  produced 
by  the  inflammatory  disturbances  of  circulation  and  by  the  collection  of 
exudate  in  the  tissues. 

If  in  any  tissue  the  cause  of  ^  inflammation  has  led  to  that  alteration 
of  the  vessels  which  is  the  requisite  antecedent  of  the  inflammatory  dis- 
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turbance  of  secretion — i.e.,  the  formation  of  inflammatory  exudate, — and 
if  as  a  result  of  this  there  is  already  evident  a  slowing  of  the  blood- 
current,  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  is  performed  in  an  in*egular 
way,  and  there  is  here  and  there  stagnation,  or  transient  or  permanent 
cessation  of  flow.  Since,  in  this  event,  the  colorless  blood-cells  often 
remain  attached  to  the  walls,  while  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  carried 
on,  there  occurs  in  the  capillaries  a  more  or  less  marked  increase  of 
the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  as  compared  to  the  red.  in  the  veins, 
in  which  one  can  distinguish  in  the  ndrmal  circulation  an  axial  red 
stream  and  a  cell-less  plasmatic  peripheral  zone,  more  or  less  numerous 
leucocytes  pass  over  into  the  peripheral  plasmatic  zone  when  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  slowing  of  the  circulation.  Still  greater  slowing  of 
the  circulation  results  in  the  passing  over  of  blood-plates  and  of  red 
blood-corpuscles  into  the  peripheral  plasmatic  zone,  and  Anally  the  dif- 
ference between  the  axial  stream  and  peripheral  zone  may  be  entirely 
lost. 

When  leucocytes  have  passed  over  into  the  peripheral  zone  they 
either  roll  along  further  or  attach  themselves  to  the  vein-wall,  either  to 
roll  on  again  further  after  a  time  or  to  remain  permanently  attached. 
If  this  occurrence  leads  to  a  marked  accumulation  of  leucocytes  along 
the  walls  of  the  veins,  the  appearance  is  called  marginal  disposition  of 
the  colorless  corpuscles  (Fig.  169,  d). 

Belated  to  the  accumulation  of  leucocytes  in  the  capillaries  and  to 
the  marginal  disposition  in  the  veins  is  the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes 
from  the  vessels  involved  (Fig.  169,  rf,  e),  and  there  occurs  simultane- 
ously a  pouring  out  of  fluid  from  the  vessels. 

The  emigration  of  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  is  an  active  proc- 
ess, which  is  accomplished  by  the  amceboid  movement  of  the  cells,  and 
it  also  occurs  independently  imder  normal  conditions.  The  cause  of 
the  enormous  outpouring,  as  it  is  observed  in  inflammations,  is  doubt- 
less a  change  in  the  vessel-walls,  which  is  favored  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  leucocytes  attach  themselves  to  these  walls  and  also  pass 
through  them.  According  to  the  researches  of  Arnold,  Thoma,  and 
others,  the  places  where  tiie  wandering  out  occurs  are  the  cement  lines 
between  the  endothelial  cells,  and  in  the  inflammatory  vascular  altera- 
tion a  partial  widening  of  these  spots  occurs.  The  emigration  is  accom- 
plished in  such  a  manner  that  the  leucocyte  first  sends  a  process 
through  the  vessel-wall  and  then  follows  after  the  process  with  the  rest 
of  the  cell-body,  until  finally  the  whole  mass  lies  outside  of  the  vessel. 
Arrived  here,  the  leucocytes  may  remain  stationary  at  first,  but  gener- 
ally they  wander  further,  when  the  direction  of  the  excursion  is  generally 
settled  by  chemotaxis — i.e.,  the  attraction  or  repulsion  due  to  chemical 
substances  present  in  solution  in  the  tissue-juices.  Possibly  chemotactic 
influences  sometimes  exert  an  influence  both  on  the  leucocytes  situated 
at  the  periphery  and  on  those  which  are  at  a  standstill  in  the  capillaries. 
The  leucocytes  that  have  migrated  from  the  vessels  are  chiefly  poly- 
nuclear  forms  that  make  up  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  colorless  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood.     Their  number  varies  greatly. 

The  pouring  out  of  the  fluid  exudate,  whose  composition  always 
varies  more  or  less  from  that  of  the  normal  tissue-lymph  and  is  distin- 
guished by  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  albumin,  is  a  process  which  is 
also  to  be  referred  to  bji  alteration  of  the  vessel-walls ,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  secretory  function  of  the  tatter  suffers  a  disturbance.  It  takes 
place  simultaneously  with  the  migration  of  leucocytes ;  it  may  also,  how- 
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ever,  begin  even  before  this  occurrence,  or  it  may  take  place  in  cases  in 
which  emigration  of  leucocytes  is  lacking  or  remains  within  very  narrow 
limits.  The  composition  of  the  exudate  is  dependent  in  every  case  partly 
on  the  peculiar  property  of  the  vessels  aflfected— which  always  varies 
according  to  the  formation  of  the  tissue  to  which  they  belong, — partly 
on  the  degree  of  vascular  alteration ;  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
quantity  of  albumin  is  larger  the  more  the  vascular  wall  is  injured.  If 
the  extravasated  fluid  contains  fibrinogenous  substances  and  fibrin- 
ferment,  and  if,  on  the  other  side,  no  influences  opposed  to  such  a 
change  are  acting,  coagulation — i.e.,  a  separation  of  the  fibrin — may 
occur  in  the  exudate. 

If  the  alteration  of  the  vessels  is  of  a  very  high  degree,  or  if  at  the 
same  time  the  stasis  is  pronounced,  red  blood-corpuscles  may  emerge 


Fio.  160.^Inflamed  human  mesentery.  (Osmic-acid  preparation.)  a.  Normal  trabecula  of  mesentery; 
b,  normal  epitliellam :  c  small  artery ;  d,  vein  with  perfpberal  colorless  blood-oorpuscles :  e,  colorless  blood- 
oorpuscles,  emigrated  or  emigrating:  /,  desquamated  epltbellum :  /j,  polynuclear  cell ;  g^  extravasated  red 
blood-oorpuscles.    Magnilled  180  diameters. 

from  the  vessels  along  with  the  fluid,  either  by  diapedesis  or  by  rhexis. 
The  diapedesis  takes  place,  according  to  Thoma  and  Engelmann,  espe- 
cially at  the  places  where  leucocytes  have  previously  passed  through  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  and  the  escape  of  red  blood-corpuscles  by  the  same 
route  may  follow  very  quickly.  Since  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  not 
motile,  their  escape  must  be  regarded  as  a  passive  process  which  is 
performed  imder  the  influence  of  pressure  within  the  capillaries. 

The  escape  of  blood-plates  into  the  exudate  can  occur  both  in  exu- 
dates which  are  rich  and  in  those  which  are  poor  in  cells,  but  occurs 
principally  in  exudates  that  are  distinguished  by  their  rich  proportion 
of  fibrin  and  red  blood-corpuscles. 

The  clinical  significance  of  the  term  ir^ammation  (phlogosia)  has,  on  the  whole, 
changed  little  in  the  course  of  time,  since  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation 
brought  forward  by  Celsus,  and  accepted  by  Galen,  are  recognized  as  such  at  the  present 
day.    Just  so  much  the  more  do  the  views  differ  about  the  differentiation  of  the  essential 
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from  the  accidental  in  the  symptom-complex  of  inflammation,  and  about  the  accurate 
determination  of  its  real  nature.  A  comparison  of  the  expressions  concerning  these 
points  on  the  part  of  recent  authors  (Virchow,  von  Recklinghausen,  Cohnheim,  Samuel, 
Thoma,  Neumann,  Strieker,  Heitzmann,  Grawitz,  Leber,  Metschnikoff,  and  others) 
shows  that  no  single  one  defines  inflammation  in  the  same  way  as  any  other,  or  judges 
in  exactly  the  same  way  the  individual  phenomena  of  inflammation.  The  definition 
which  I  have  given  above  can  accordingly  not  lay  claim  to  universal  recognition ;  yet 
since  it  was  first  advanced  *  it  has  received  the  approval  oi  a  number  of  highly  esteemed 
pathologists. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  one  should  discern  in  hypersemia  the  most  essential 
symptom  of  inflammation.  Rokitansky  maintained  that  every  inflammation  was  char- 
acterized by  a  dilatation  of  the  capillary  vessels,  slowing  of  the  blood-stream,  and 
stasis,  which  was  caused  by  a  thickening  of  the  blood  through  the  effusion  of  serum, 
and  by  an  adhesion  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  one  to  another.  Henle,  Stilling,  and 
Rokitansky  attributed  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  the  slowing  of  the  blood-stream 
to  a  paralysis  of  the  vessel-nerves,  the  cause  of  which,  according  to  Henle  and  Roki- 
tansky, is  an  increased  excitement  of  the  sensory  nerves ;  while  according  to  Stilling, 
the  cause  is  a  paralysis  of  these  nerves  induced  by  the  inflammatory  irritant  Eisen- 
mann,  Heine,  and  BrUcke  sought  to  attribute  the  disturbances  of  Uie  circulation  to  a 
primary  spasm  of  the  vessels,  which  is  brought  about  by  irritation  of  sensory  nerves, 
and  which  produces,  behind  the  contracted  places,  slowing  of  the  current,  irregular  cir- 
culation, and  flnally  even  stasis.  Vogel,  Emmert,  Paget,  and  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
attributed  the  dilatation  of  the  vessel  and  the  stasis  to  an  abnormal  attraction  of  the 
tissues  for  the  blood.  In  opposition  to  these  opinions,  however,  one  must  maintain 
that  all  the  changes  of  circulation  produced  by  contractions  and  paralysis  of  the  vessels 
certainly  precede  or  accompany  the  inflammatory — i.e.,  the  circulatory — disturbances 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  exudate,  and  may  have  a  modifying  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  inflammation,  but  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  inflammation, 
and  therefore  may  either  be  lacking  or  be  present  in  it,  without  the  accompaniment  of 
inflammatory  exudate. 

Rokitansky  sought  to  explain  the  pouring  out  of  fluid  from  the  vessels  in  inflam- 
mation by  the  assumption  that  with  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  there  occurred  also  a 
thinning  and  an  increased  permeability  of  the  vascular  wall.  Vogel,  C.  Emmert,  and 
Paget,  on  the  other  hand,  made  this  phenomenon  also  dependent  on  an  increased  attrac- 
tion between  the  blood  and  tissue  parenchyma  or  juices.  Virchow,  hpwever,  believed 
(1854)  that  a  part  of  the  exudate^that  which  collects  in  the  tissue-crevices  and  is 
poured  out  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  body — is  the  result  of  mechanical  pressure  in 
the  vessels — i.e.,  is  pressed-out  blood-serum;  while  a  part,  which  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  'Mrritated''  cells,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  product  of  an  increased  attraction 
on  the  part  of  the  tissues  for  the  blood-constituents.  Of  the  cells  that  collect  in  the 
inflamed  region,  he  believed  that  all  originate  from  a  proliferation  of  the  tissue-cells 
occurring  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  inflammatory  irritant. 

The  recognition  that  the  formation  of  exudate  is  to  be  referred  to  an  injury  to  the 
yessel-walls  we  owe  chiefly  to  Cohnheim,  whose  researches  in  various  directions  were 
completed  by  Samuel,  Arnold,  Thoma,  Binz,  and  others.  Cohnheim  also  showed  that 
in  inflammation  the  colorless  corpuscles  emigrate  and  form  an  essential  constituent  of 
the  inflammatory  exudate. 

t)utrochet'  and  Waller  <  already  in  the  years  1842  and  1846  had  described  the  escape 
of  colorless  corpuscles  from  the  circulating  blood.  The  observation,  however,  fell  into 
complete  oblivion  till  Cohnheim  rediscovered  the  occurrence  in  1867. 

As  follows  from  the  researches  of  Schklarewsky,^  the  peripheral  disposition  of  the 
colorless  blood-corpuscles  in  the  veins  is  a  purely  physical  phenomenon.  If  one  makes 
liquid,  in  which  finely  pulverized  substances  of  varying  specific  gravity  are  suspended, 
flow  in  tubes,  at  a  certain  degree  of  retardation  of  the  current  the  specifically  lighter 
bodies  pass  over  to  the  peripheral  zone ;  and  when  the  rate  becomes  still  slower,  the 
heavier  bodies  also  enter  this  zone. 

For  the  emigration  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  to  occur,  it  is  necessary,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Binz,  Thoma,  and  Lavdowsky,  that  they  be  capable  of  motion  and 
of  adhering  to  the  vessel-wall.  According  to  these  authorities,  therefore,  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  colorless  blood-cells  is  not  a  purely  passive,  but  at  least  in  part  an  active 

*Cf.  Ziegler,  "  Historisches  und  Kritisches  fiber  die  Lehre  von  der  Entztlndung," 
BeUr.  V.  Ziegler,  xii.,  1892. 

«"Rech.  anatomiques  et  physiologiques  sur  la  structure  interne  des  animaux  et  dee 
v^taux  et  sur  leur  motility,"  Paris,  1842,  p.  214. 

^Fhilosoph.  Magaz.,  xxix.,  1846,  pp.  271,  398. 

^ linger' 8  Arch.,  1.  Bd. 
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process.  If  one  reduces  the  motility  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  by  irrigation  of  the 
mesentery  with  a  1.6  per  cent,  solution  of  salt  (Thoma),  or  if  one  lowers  their  vital 
activity  with  quinine  or  iodoform  (Binz,  Appert,  Kemer),  the  emigration  is  also  inhib- 
ited. Pekelhiuring,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  one  should  accept  the  view  that 
quinine,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  and  salicylic  acid  produce  a  narrowing  of  the  veins,  restrict 
Uie  increase  of  i>ermeabllity  of  their  walls,  and  thus  reduce  the  extravasation  of  color- 
less corpuscles;  a  view  which  is  rejected,  however,  by  Disselborst,  who  observed  a 
dilatation  of  the  veins  after  irrigation  of  the  tissues  with  quinine,  carbolic  acid, 
salicylic  acid,  and  sublimate.  As  Siere  occurs  in  this  case  a  retardation  of  the  current 
after  a  transient  acceleration,  without  the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes  that  pass  out 
into  the  peripheral  zone ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  leucocytes  from  blood-vessels  that 
have  been  irrigated  for  an  hour  with  quinine  are  still  of  complete  vitality  (Eberth), 
Disselhorst  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  drugs  mentioned  so  change  ihe  inflamed  vessel-wall 
that  an  accumulation  of  the  moving  leucocytes  either  cannot  occur  at  all,  or  can  do  so 
only  with  difficulty. 

Very  probably  a  lesion  of  the  vascular  wall  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  emi- 
gration of  leucocytes  (Thoma).  Since  vaso-motor  disturbances  of  the  circulation  can 
produce  migration  (von  Recklinghausen,  Thoma),  a  slowing  of  the  blood-stream,  the 
ability  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  to  perform  amoeboid  movements  and  to  adhere  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  and  their  disposition  to  remain  in  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  stream, 
probably  furnish  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  this  migration.  Possibly  differences 
in  the  watery  contents  of  the  tissues  (Thoma)  also  exert  some  influence,  since  an  in- 
creased amount  of  water  increases  amoeboid  movement.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
presence,  in  the  tissue-fluids,  of  substances  having  chemotactio  action  may  lead  to  migra- 
tion of  leucocytes  which  remain  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  vessel  {vide  §103). 

According  to  the  researches  of  Arnold,  Thoma,  and  Engelmann,  a  soft  cement  sub- 
stance lies  between  the  borders  of  the  endothelial  cells,  and  this  substance  suffers  a 
change  in  the  circulatory  disturbances  associated  with  cell-migration — a  change  which 
may  sometimes  (although  not  always,  according  to  LOwit^  be  recognized  in  the  histo- 
logical examination  in  the  form  of  numerous  circumscribed  widenings  of  these  inter- 
cellular areas  (Engelmann).  If  leucocytes  pass  through  these  parts  of  the  vessel  in  liurge 
quantities,  the  cement  substance  becomes  still  more  permeable,  and  soon  permits  reid 
blood-corpuscles  also  to  pass  through  in 'quick  succession  (Thoma). 

Under  normal  conditions,  wandering  cells  are  found  in  many  tissues  (von  Reckling- 
hausen), and  wander  from  there  partly  into  the  lymph-vessels  (Bering,  Thoma),  some- 
times also  into  the  blood-veasels  (Bubnoff,  Schulin,  Ranvier,  Senftleben)  or  to  the  sur- 
faces of  mucous  membranes,  to  which  they  penetrate  between  the  epithelial  cells. 
About  collections  of  lymphadenoid  tissue  in  the  mucous  membrane  they  may  constantly 
be  foimd  in  abundance,  and  wander  from  there  to  the  surface  through  the  epithelial 
layer.  According  to  observations  of  Kunkel  and  Siebel,  a  few  of  them  may  also  reach 
the  free  surface  of  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs. 

The  inflammatory  disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  the  formation  of  exudate  may 
be  most  easily  followed  on  the  transparent  membranes  of  the  cold-blooded  animals,  espe- 
cially on  the  mesentery  or  the  extended  tongue  or  the  spread-out  web-membrane  of  the 
frog.  On  the  frog^s  mesentery,  which  has  been  spread  out  on  a  suitable  object-etand, 
circulatory  disturbances  and  inflammation  develop  from  simple  contact  with  the  air  and 
the  drying  that  results ;  the  tongue  and  the  web-membrane  must  be  cauterized  in  order 
to  become  inflamed.  By  the  employment  of  suitable  apparatus,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  formation  of  inflammatory  exudate  can  be  observed  with  the  microscope 
on  the  thin  membranes  of  mammals  also  (mesentery  of  rabbits,  wing-membrane  of  bats), 
and  observations  made  in  this  manner  show  that  the  phenomena  which  occur  agree 
completely  with  those  observed  in  the  frog. 

§  95.  The  cellular  and  fluid  exudates  secreted  by  the  vessels  collect 
first  in  their  neighborhood  (Fig.  169),  but  soon  spread  out  in  the  vicin- 
ity, mass  themselves  in  the  lyrnph-spaces  of  the  tissues,  and  thus  form  a 
tissue-infiltrate  (Fig.  170,  e;  Fig.  172,  6;  and  Fig.  174,  p).  When  the 
exudate  is  abundant,  it  can  spread  out  and  infiltrate  also  the  neighbor- 
ing sound  tissue  that  has  not  been  injured  by  the  cause  of  the  inflam* 
mation.  This  infiltration  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  produce  new 
disturbances  of  circulation  and  nutrition,  and  thus  increase  the  area  of 
tissue-degeneration  and  injlammatoi^  exudation. 

When  exudate  is  present  in  a  tissue,  it  may  he  absorbed  in  part  by 
the  tissue-elements  themselves,  so  that  they  swell  up,  become  separated 
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from  their  surroundings  (Fig.  170,  r,  rf),  and  not  rarely  contain  drops 
o/Jluid  (d),  which  are  ordinarily  called  vaciwles.     There  often  occurs, 


Fio.  170.— Recent  purulent  menlngltto.    (Mllller^s  fluid ;  lueniatozylin.)    a,  Tbe  anu^nold ;  b,  tbe  snb- 
aracbnoid  tiasue ;  c,  d,  desquamated  endotbellum ;  e,  pus-corpuncles.    Macrnifled  300  diameters. 

also,  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  tissue-elements  in  the  exudate, 
especially  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  (Fig.  171,  c?,/),  and  not  seldom, 
also,  of  the  intercellular  substance.  In  this  way  both  brain-  and  muscle- 
tissue,  as  well  as  ordinary  connective  tissue,  may  be  completely  liquefied 
in  the  course  of  an  inflammation. 

If  dead  cells  become  saturated  with  lymph  containing  fibrinogen, 


Fig.  171.— Section  thraufirh  the  border  of  a  blister.  (Alcohol ;  carmine.)  a.  Homy  layer  of  tbe  epider- 
mis :  b,  rete  Malpighll :  r,  normal  papilla? :  d.  swollen  cells,  some  of  the  nuclei  of  which  are  still  visible,  but 
pale,  while  others  have  been  entirely  destroyed ;  e,  interpaplllary  epithelial  cells,  the  deep  ones  intact,  while 
in  the  upper  layers  they  are  drawn  out  lengthwise  and  are  somewhat  swollen,  without  nuclei ;  /,  total  lique- 
faction of  the  cells:  (/,  interpaplllary  cells  without  nuclei,  swollen,  and  raised  from  the  cutis :  h,  total  degen- 
eration of  the  interpaplllary  cells  which  are  separat<Hl  from  the  cutis:  i.  flattened  napillse  Inflltiuted  wltb 
cells :  k,  coagulated  exudate  (fibrin)  lying  under  tbe  lifted  epithelium.    Magnified  150  diameters. 

and  fibrin-ferment  is  formed,  a  coagulation  may  precede  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  infiltrated  tissue ;  in  which  case  the  cells  are  transformed 
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partly  into  homogeneous  masses  without  nuclei,  and  partly  into  gran- 
ules and  filaments  (Fig.  173,  c,  d). 

If  the  exudate  within  an  organ — e.g.,  a  gland — is  chiefly  in  the  sup- 
porting tissue,  while  the  specific  parenchyma  appears  little  altered,  the 
form  of  the  inflammation  is 
designated  as  an  interstitial 
inflammation  (Fig.  172,  b). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
degeneration  of  the  specific 
tissue— e.g.,  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  uriniferous  tu- 
bules (Fig.  173,  c,  d)  of  the 
kidney,  of  the  liver-cells  in 
the  liver,  of  the  contractile 
substance  in  the  muscles— is 
prominent,  and  these  parts 
appear  saturated  with  exu- 
date, one  calls  the  condition 
parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation. 

If  the  seat  of   an   inflam-         '^^'  172.— Recent  interstitial  hepatltto.    (Aloobol :   haBma- 
Ax  K^-D  o^cw  ^*   «"    AXA««x**        toxyUn.)    a,  Nonnal  llver-tlssue;  b,  Bmall-ceUed  Infiltration 
mation  is  tne   SUriace   OI   an       of  xte  periportal  connective  tissue.    Magnified  80  dlameterB. 

organ,  one  calls  it  a  super- 
ficial inflammation  (Fig.  174).  If  the  exudate  can  gain  free  access  to 
the  surface,  and  flows  from  it  mixed  with  particles  of  cast-off  tissue 
(Fig.  174,  rf,  6,  /,  /„  A),  the  inflammation  is  called  a  catarrh.  If  the 
pouring  out  of  a  liquid  exudate  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  of  a 
mucous  membrane  is  impeded  by  coherent,  homy  epithelium  (Fig.  171, 
a),  and  there  form  under  this  cover  circumscribed  collections  of  fluid, 

in  which  the  deep  soft  layers  of 
epithelium  dissolve  (Fig.  171, 
dyfi  g)y  the  lesions  thus  formed 
are  called  vesicles  and  blisters. 
When  the  exudate  from  serous 
surfaces  collects  in  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  there  are  formed 
in  them  inflammatory  effu- 
sions, which  not  rarely  reach  a 
considerable  bulk,  distend  the 
affected  cavity,  and  compress 
the  organs  contained  therein. 

If  an  organ  is  in  a  condition 
of  inflammation,  it  is  customary 

Fio.  178.-ParenchymatDU8    nephritis,  with  necrosis  to    express     it     by    adding    the 

of  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  In  Icterus  termination  "  itis  "  to  the   Greek 

gravis.    (MUller's  fluid -.gentian  violet)   a,  Nonnal  con-  wjrmmauori     lus      UJ  me  weeJt 

voluted  tubule ;  b,  ascending  loop ;  c,  convoluted  tubule  name    Of    tlie    Organ.        In     tlllS 

with  necrotic  epithelium ;  d,  convoluted  tubule  with epl-  -^^xr   o^^    f/^^.naA/1      */^*.   <^^on^T^1/^ 

thellum  partly  intact,  partlv  necroUc;    e,  stroma  with  way   are    lormea,     lOr   example, 

blood-vessels.  Magnified  300  diameters.  the  terms  endocarditis,  myocar- 

ditis, pericarditis,  pleuritis, 
peritonitis,  encephalitis,  pharyngitis,  keratitis,  orchitis,  oophoritis,  col- 
pitis, metritis,  hepatitis,  nephritis,  amygdalitis,  glossitis,  gastritis.  The 
ending  ''itis"  is  sometimes  fixed  to  the  Latin  names.  One  says,  e.g., 
conjunctivitis,  tonsillitis,  and  vaginitis.  If  one  wishes  to  denote  that 
the  serous  covering  or  the  neighborhood  of  an  organ  is  inflamed,  one 
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places  before  the  Greek  name  with  the  termination  "  itis  "  a  "  peri "  or 
**para."  Thus  are  formed  the  words  i)erimetritis,  parametritis,  peri- 
proctitis, perityphlitis,  ijaranephritis,  perihepatitis. 

For  isolated  forms  of  inflammatiou  there  are  also  in  use  special 


Fio.  174.— Boperflolal  catarrbal  Inflammation  of  a  bronohns.  (Minier^s  fluid ;  aniline  brown.)  a,  au- 
ated  cells :  O],  deep  oell-layere;  b,  goblet-oells;  c,  markedly  maoold  cells ;  Ci.  mucoid  cells  with  mucoid  nu- 
cleus ;  d,  desquamated  mucoid  cells :  e.  desquamated  dilated  cells ;  /,  layer  of  drops  of  mucus :  /i,  layer  of 
stringy  mucus  and  pi.:-corpu8Cles;  a«  excretory  duct  of  a  mucous  gland  fllled  with  mucus  and  cells:  h,  des- 
quamated epithelium  of  the  excretory  duct;  U  Intact  epithelium  of  the  excretory  duct ;  k^  swollen  hyaline 
basement  membrane ;  U  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa^  partly  Inflltrated  with  cells ;  m,  dilated  blood-ves- 
sel ;  n,  mucous  gland  fllled  with  mucus:  tti.  lobule  of  a  mucous  gland  without  mucus ;  o,  migrating  cell  in 
the  epithelium :  p,  cellular  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  glands.  Magnified  D^Q  diame- 
ters. 

names;  thus  one  calls  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pneumonia;  inflam- 
mation of  the  arch  of  the  palate  and  tonsils,  angina. 

Since  Cohnheim  taught  us  to  recognize  the  migration  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles 
en  masse  as  an  important  part  of  inflammation,  and  showed  that  they  might  serve  as  a 
new  source  of  origin  for  the  cells  present  in  the  exudate,  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  celle  present  in  the  exudate  of  fresh  inflammations  has  been  many  times  the  subject 
of  discussion.  While  some  regarded  all  cells  present  in  the  exudate  as  extravasated  leu- 
cocytes, others  believed  that  the  leucocytes  coming  from  the  blood  formed  only  an  acci- 
dental component  of  the  exudate,  and  that  the  cells  contained  in  it  for  the  most  part 
have  originated  on  the  spot  from  the  tissue  "  irritated  "  b5'  the  cause  of  the  inflammation. 

Strieker  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  swelling  and  hardening  of  the  tissue  in  inflamma- 
tion are  not  caused  by  the  collection  of  exudate,  but  by  a  swelling  of  the  >cell-reticulum 
which  traverses  the  tissues,  and  that  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  growth  of  the  cells  and  their 
prolongations  characterized  by  swelling.  The  cellular  exudate^i.e.,  the  pus — he  ac- 
counts for  partly  by  a  segmentation  and  division  of  the  cellular  reticulum  swollen  from 
the  inflammation,  partly  by  a  transformation  of  the  connective-tissue  fibrils  into  pus- 
corpuscles.  Heitzmann  considers  the  inflammatory  tissue-changes  as  a  reversion  of  the 
tissues  to  the  embryonal  condition,  and  believes  that  tlie  living  material  is  not  contained 
in  the  cells  only,  but  infiltrates  the  entire  ground  substance,  and  increases,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  an  inflammation,  with  the  liquefaction  of  the  ground  substance.  Connective 
tissue,  cartilage,  and  bone  become  resolved  in  inflammation  into  those  elements  from 
which  they  are  formed — i.e.,  into  cells — which  then  immediately  reproduce  their  like. 
Grawitz  believes  that  both  the  cellular  infiltrate  and  the  pus  occur  witliout  any  partici- 
pation of  the  leucocytes  worth  mentioning.  Everywhere  in  the  tissue,  cells  which  he 
calls  slumber-cells  lie  latent  in  large  quantities,  not  affected  by  our  nuclei-staining  dyes 
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and  therefore  not  recognizable  (only  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tissue-cells,  accord- 
ing to  him,  are  known  to  us),  but  which  in  inflammation  awake,  increase  in  size,  respond 
to  nuclei-staining  dyes,  and  therefore  again  become  recognizable. 

After  what  an  unprejudiced  careful  examination  of  inflamed  tissue  exhibits,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  description  of  the  origin  of  the  inflammatory  infiltrate  given 
by  Strieker,  Heitzmann,  Grawitz,  and  their  pupils,  does  not  correspond  to  the  condi- 
tions as  tiiey  actually  exist.  The  cells  whicli  are  found  lying  in  the  midst  of  recently 
inflamed  tissues  consist  in  part  of  leucocytes  which  have  escaped  from  the  blood-vessels, 
<Fig.  170,  e),  and  in  part  of  tissue-cells  which  are  in  a  more  or  less  degenerate  condition, 
and  have,  at  least  in  many  instances,  become  separated  from  the  underlying  tissues  (Fig. 
170,  c,  d).  Farther  on,  in  the  course  of  the  inflammation,  there  will  be  added,  to  the 
preceding,  cells  which  are  the  recent  product,  through  a  prckiess  of  subdivision,  of  pre- 
existing cells. 

§  96.  Both  the  local  tissue-degeneration  and  the  exudation  may  ap- 
pear  very  differently  in  different  cases,  and  one  can  distinguish  con- 
formably different  forms  of  inflammation. 

If  the  exudate  consists  principally  of  fluid,  while  the  cellular  com- 
ponents are  comparatively  insignificant,  it  is  called  a  serous  exudate. 
If  this  is  within  a  tissue — for  example,  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 
tissues  or  the  kidneys  (Fig.  175,  a)— it  leads  to  inflammatory  oedema. 

Escape  of  fluid  on  the  surface  of  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane  gives 
the  picture  of  a  serous  catarrh ;  a  localized  collection  of  fluid  beneath  the 
homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  with  the  liquefaction  of  the  soft  layers  of 
epithelium,  leads  to  the  formation  of  vesicles  and  blisters  with  clear 
contents  (Fig.  171,  d,f). 

If  the  fluid  exuded,  on  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  associ- 
ated with  marked  mucoid  change  of  the  sux>erficial  epithelium  (Fig.  174, 
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Fio.  175.— Inflammatory  oedema  of  the  kidney,  with  catarrh  of  the  urinlferous  tubules  (from  a  man  who 
died  of  suppurative  medlastlnitis  and  pleurltis  with  nephritis  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  befflnnias  of  the  111- 
ness).  (Osmlc  add;  glycerin.)  a.  Stroma  distended  by  fluid,  and  inflltrat*^  with  granules  and  fllaments  of 
fibrin  and  separate  fat-droplets ;  b,  capillaries ;  r.  eplthelia  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  in  parts  slightly  fatty 
and  desquamating :  d,  desquamated  epithelial  cells  In  a  looped  tubule ;  e,  granular  and  fatty  detritus  In  a 
looped  tubule,  whose  epithelium  remains,  but  is  cloudy ;  /,  hyaline  cylinder  (cast)  in  a  convoluted  tubule ;  g^ 
round  cells.    Magnified  350  diameters. 

5,  c,  c,)  and  of  the  mucous  glands  (n),  there  is  a  mucous  catarrh  (Fig. 
174,  dffyfj.  If  a  marked  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  with  or  without  mucoid  change,  occurs,  there  is  a  des« 
quamative  catarrh,  and  it  may  occur  not  only  in  mucous  membranes, 
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but  also  in  the  respiratory  parenchyma  of  the  longs,  on  serous  surfaces 
(Fig.  169,/),  in  the  kidney-tubules  {Fig.  175,  c,  rf),  etc. 

In  desquamative  catarrh,  if  the  secretion  is  mixed  with  much  epi- 
thelium, it  is  cloudy  and  contains  a  large  number  of  cells,  which  con- 
sist, according  to  the  source  of  the  catarrh,  sometimes  of  mucoid  cylin- 
drical and  ciliated  cells  (Fig.  176,  5,  5,  6),  sometimes  of  squamous 
epithelium  (11,  12, 18, 19).  At  the  same  time  there  generally  are  found 
also  round  cells  (Fig.  176,  1,  2,  7,  9,  10,  13,  20),  and  often  also  bacteria 
(4,  14,  15,  16,  17,  21). 

If  the  deposition  of  fibrin,  or  coagulation,  occurs  in  a  liquid  exudate, 
there  are  formed  fibrinous  and  sero-fibrinous  exudates,  which  are  often 


Fio.  176.— Catarrtial  secretion  of  various  maoous  membranes.  A.  Secretion  from  mucous  membranes  with 
cylindrical  epltbelium :  B,  from  tbe  moutb ;  C,  from  tbe  unioary  bladder.  1,  Round  cells  (pus-corpuscles) ;  * 
2,  \arge  round  cells  witb  bright  nuclei  from  the  nose ;  3,  mucoid  cylfndrical  cells  from  tbe  nose ;  4,  spirillum 
from  tbe  noee ;  5,  mucoid  cells  witb  cilia  from  t^e  nose ;  6,  goblet-cell  from  the  trachea;  7,  round  cells  witb 
mucoid  masses  from  the  nose ;  8,  epithelial  cells  containing  pus-corpuscles  from  the  nose ;  9,  fatty  cells  in 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx :  10,  cells  from  sputum  containing  coal-pigment ;  11  and  12, 
squamous  epithelium  from  the  mouth ;  13,  mucous  corpuscles ;  U,  micrococci :  15,  bacteria ;  16,  leptothrix 
Imctdlis:  u^spirochaete  dentlc^tla;  18,  superHcial,  l9,  middle  layer  of  bladder  epithelium;  20,  pus-cor- 
puscles ;  21,  scbizomyoetes.    Magnified  400  diameters. 

also  called  croupous.  They  occur  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  serous  or 
mucous  membranes  and  in  the  lungs,  but  masses  of  fibrin  can  also  be 
deposited  within  tissues  infiltrated  with  exudate  as  well  as  in  lymphatic 
vessels.  ^ 

Fibrinous  exudates  on  mucous  surfaces  form  whitish  patches  and 
coherent  membranes,  which  sometimes  lie  upon  them  only  loosely, 
sometimes  are  firmly  attached  to  the  under  surface.  In  the  serous 
cavities  the  deposits  of  fibrin  float  in  the  form  of  flakes  in  the  fluid  exu- 
date, or  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  membranes. 
These  deposits  consist  at  times  only  of  small,  attached  granules  and 
flakes,  which  give  to  the  affected  surface  a  cloudy,  dull,  rougl^,  or  even 
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granular  appearance;  at  other  times  they  consist  of  larger  yellowish  or 
yellowish-red  tough  membranes,  which  often  give  the  surface  a  felted  or 
villous  appearance  (cor  villosum, 
pericarditis  villosa).  In  the  lung, 
croupous  inflammation  leads  to  the 
filling  of  the  alveoli  with  a  coagulated 
mass,  as  a  result  of  which  the  lung 
acquires  a  firm  consistence. 

The  formation  of  croupous  mem- 
brane on  mucous  surfaces  occurs  only 
if  the  epithelium  is  already  desqua- 
mated and  the  connective  tissue,  in 
part  at  least,  exposed;  but  tissue 
covered  with  epithelium  may  be 
coated  over  with  coagulated  fibrin 
extending  from  spots  free  from  epi- 
thelium. The  desquamation  of 
epithelium  follows,  in  such  a  case, 
sometimes  gradually,  sometimes 
quickly,  through  the  lifting  up  of 
whole  layers  of  epithelium  (Fig.  177, 
6),  which  are  either  still  well  pre- 
served or  already  degenerated  or  ne- 
crotic and  infiltrated  with  exudate 
(Fig.  179,  a). 

The  deposit  of  fibrin  may  begin 
under  the  raised-up  epithelium,  with 
the  formation  of  slender  forms  like 
acicular  crystals  (Fig.  177,  rf),  which 
are  arranged  radially  about  a  centre, 
in  which  there  often  lies  a  small  cor- 
puscle, probably  a  product  of  disin- 
tegration of  a  red  blood-corpuscle,  or  a  blood-plate.     There  form,  how- 
ever, very  soon,  thicker  or  thinner  threads  (Fig.  178,  c,  and  Fig.  179, 
6,  c)  which  inclose  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  leucocytes  and  red 
blood-corpuscles.     The  arrangement  of  the   threads  is  generally  re- 
ticular, but  the  thick- 
ness of  the  meshwork 
and  the  width  of  the 
meshes  vary    greatly. 
When  there  is  unequal 
development     of     the 
threads  and  strands  of 
fibrin,    the     principal 
strands   have  a  direc- 
tion sometimes  paral- 
1      lei  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane^ (Fig.   178,    a), 
sometimes   perpendic- 
ular to  it  (Fig.  179,  c). 
Thick    fibrin     m  e  m  - 
branes  often  show  a  real  stratification  (Fig.  179,  a,  6,  c),  a  hint  that  their 
formation  occurs  in  batches. 

When  a  mucous  membrane  becomes  the  seat  of  a  deposition  of  fibrin, 


Fio.  177.— Acute  hemorrhagic  fibrinous  In- 
flammation of  the  trachea,  caused  hy  the  vapor 
of  ammonia.  (Mttller's  fluid:  hseraatoxylin. 
eosin.)  a.  Superficial  connective-tiasue  layer  of 
the  mucosa,  with  escaped  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  widely  dilated  vessels  filled  with  blood ;  b, 
deep  layer  of  epithelium  raised  up  in  Its  entirety ; 
c,  desquamated  epithelial  cells :  d,  hemorrhagic 
fibrinous  exudate  with  radiating,  crystal-like 
deposit  of  fibrin  partly  consisting  of  small  color- 
less masses.    Magnified  300  diameters. 


Fio.  178.— Croupous  membrane  from  the  trachea,  a.  Section 
through  the  membrane ;  b,  upper  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  In- 
flltnUed  with  pus-corpuscles,  a ;  c,  threads  and  graoules  of  fibrin ;  d, 
pus-oorpuscles.    Magnified  250  diameters. 
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the  underlying  connective  tissue  is  always  more  or  less  hyperfiemic 
(Fig.  179,  g),  swollen  with  oedema,  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  (Fig.  179, 
d,  e,  and  Fig.  180,  e),  and  contains  generally  here  and  there  also  fibrin- 
precipitates  (Fig.  179,  ?,  and  Fig.  180,/).  Very  often  the  tendency  to 
the  separation  of  fibrin  is  manifest  even  within  the  blood-vessels  (Fig, 


no.  1T9.— Section  of  a  uvula  inflamed  ana  ooverea  with  a  stratifled  fibrin  membrane,  ftx)m  a  caae  of 
diphtheritic  croup  of  the  pharynffeal  organs.  (Mttller^s  fluid :  hsematoxylln ;  eosln.)  a,  Superildal  layer  of 
coagulation,  consisting  of  epithelial  plates  and  fibrin  and  dotted  with  numerous  balls  of  ooccl ;  b,  second 
layer  of  coagulation,  wblch  consists  of  a  close-mesbed  reticulum  of  fibrin  enclosing  leucocytes ;  c,  third  laver 
of  coagulation,  lying  on  the  connective  tissue,  and  consisting  of  n  nide-meshed  reticulum  of  flbrin  enclosing 
leucocytes ;  d,  connective  tissue  infiltrated  with  cells ;  c,  infiltrated  boundary-layer  of  the  connective  Usrae 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  /,  mass  of  red  blood-corpuscles ;  (/,  congested  blood-vessels :  K  lymphatic  vessel 
distended  with  fluid,  flbrin,  and  leucocytes ;  U  excretory  duct  of  a  mucous  gland  distended  with  secretion ; 
h,  transverse  section  of  a  gland ;  {,  reticulum  of  flbrin  in  the  superflcial  layers  of  connective  tissue.  Magni- 
fled  50  diameters. 

180),  inasmuch  as  these  contain,  now  threads  and  rods  of  fibrin,  lying 
in  temgled  groups  (b) ,  and  again  needle-shaped  fibrin-particles,  grouped 
in  clusters  and  star-forms  (a,  c,  d),  which,  according  to  Zenker,  often, 
proceed  from  degenerated  endothelial  cells  or  leucocytes,  or  from  blood- 
plates,  or  originate  in  spots  bare  of  endothelium.  In  like  manner,  w4 
also  find,  in  the  dilated  lymph-spaces,  fibrinrfibfes  along  with  fluid  and 
cellular  exudate  (Fig.  179,  A). 

Upon  serous  membranes^  fibrin  deposits  appear  partly  in  the  form  of 
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granular  (Pig.  182,  d)  and  thready  (Fig.  181,  d,  e)  masses,  partly  rather 
in  dense  and  homogeneous  masses  (Fig.  182,  e,  and  Fig.  183,  (/),  or  also 


Fio.  180.— Cronpoiu  tracheitis.  Section  through  the  oonnectlTe  tissue  of  the  mucosa.  (Carmine  and  flbrin- 
staln).  a,  6,  e,  d,  Blood-yesBels,  oontainlnff  flbrin  precipitates ;  e,  oedematous  and  swollen  connective  tissue 
with  leuoocytes ;  /,  connective  tissue  with  flbrln-threads.    Magnified  600  diameters. 

in  the  form  of  ribbon-like  bands  (Fig.  183,  e).  Here,  too,  the  epithe- 
lium is  exfoliated  at  the  point  of  deposition  (Fig.  181,  rf,  e,  and  Fig. 
182),  but  may  remain  attached  in  spots  (Fig.  181,  c,  and  Fig.  183,  c)  and 
the  fibrin  be  deposited  upon  it.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  serous 
membranes  is  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less  infiltrated  in  croup- 
ous inflammation,  and  may  contain  leucocytes  and  fibrin,  both  in  the 
engorged  blood-vessels  themselves  (Fig.  183,  g)  and  in  the  interstices  of 
the  connective  tissue  (a,  6)  as  well. 

Fibrinous  exudates  in  the  lungs  are  characterized  by  the  formation  of 


FIO.  181.— Traumatic  flbrlno-purulent  peritonitis.  (Alcohol ;  Van  Oieson's  mixture.)  a.  Peritoneum  of 
the  abdominal  wall ;  b,  serosa  of  a  knuckle  of  gut  which  had  been  sutured  to  the  abdominal  wall :  c  uereist- 
Ing  epithelium ;  d,  e,  deposit  of  fibrin.    Magnified  200  diameters. 
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a  network  of  fibrin-threads,  more  or  less  close,  in  the  meshes  and  in 
the  general  neighborhood  of  which  lie  leucocytes  and  usually  also  red 
blood-corpuscles  (c),  interspersed  with  desquamated  epithelium.  In 
the  first  stages  there  are  occasionally  found  also  globular  and  wreath- 


Fio.  182.— Fibrinous  pleurltls.     (Alcohol ;  Van  Gleson's  mixture.)    a.  Connective  tlwue :  b,  exfoliated  epitbe- 
lium ;  c,  bomogeneous,  dense,— and  d,  granular  flbrin-deposlt  wltb  leucocytes.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

shaped  precipitates  of  fibrin.     Fibrin  threads,  too,  may  develop  in  and 
upon  lifeless  epithelial  scales  (Hauser). 

In  the  kidneys  deposits  of  fibrin  may  occur  in  the  form  of  fine  fila- 
ments or  fibrinous  masses  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  in  the  glomer- 
ular capsule.  In  the  lymphatic  glajuls  fibrin  filaments  form  principally 
within  the  lymph-passages. 

Hemorrhagic  exudate — i.e.,  exudate  which  contains  red  blood- 
corpuscles  in  large  quantities— occurs  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  deposition  of  fibrin.  Thus  croupous  pulmonary  exudate  always  con- 
tains a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  (Fig.  184,  c), 
and  in  the  same  way,  in  fibrinous  pericarditis  and  pleuritis,  large  quan- 
tities of  red  blood-corpuscles  quite  often  escape.  Hemorrhagic  inflam- 
mations occur  also  not  rarely  in  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the 

lymphatic  glands,  in 
the  skin,  and  in  the 
kidneys. 

The  serous,  fib- 
rinous, and  sero-fib- 
rinous  inflammations 
may  be  caused  both 
by  thermal  and  chem- 
ical influences  and 
by  bacteria,  but  are 
most  often  the  result 
of  infection,  espe- 
cially of  infection 
with  the  Diphcoccua 
pneumoniw  and  the 
Bacillus  diphtherice. 
The  former  causes 
^        particularly  croupous 

Fio.  1S3.— Fibrinous  pleurtds.  (Alcohol;  Van  Gieson^s  mixture.)  inflAmTnafinna  nf  fViA 
a,b,Iniamed  pleura-tissue:  c,  epithelium ;  d»  e,  fibrinous  exudate;/,  luuauimauuiJa  ui  tuc 
y,  blood-yeasels.    Magnified  900  diameters.  iungS  and  the  pleurSB, 

the    latter    fibrinous 
inflammations  of  the  pharynx,  i^alate,  and  respiratory  passages. 

Neumann  in  of  the  opinion  that,  in  recent  fibrinous  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, the  hyaline  bands  and  flakes  on  the  surface  of  the  membranes  are  not  exudative 
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fibrin,  but  represent  layers  of  the  connective  tissue  which  have  undergone  a  fibrinoid 
degeneration.  This  opinion  I  cannot  endorse,  but  I  agree  rather  with  the  majority  of 
authors  who  have  expressed  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  they  are  deposits  of  exudative 
fibrin.  Moreover,  the  illustrations  which  Neumann  has  presented  in  his  work  are  in 
no  sense  confirmatory  of  his  opinion,  but  enable  us  rather  to  affirm  that  Neumann  had 
exudative  fibrin  before  him  in  his  specimens.  In  severe  inflammations,  fibrin  may  in- 
deed separate  out,  even  within  the  connective  tissue  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  be  the 


Fig.  184.— Oroupons  pneumonia.    Red  hepatization  of  tbe  lungs.    (Alootaol ;  carmine ;  fibrin  stain.)    a,  In- 
filtrated alveolar  septa ;  b,  fibrinous  exudate ;  c,  red  blood  corpuscles.    Ma^^nified  200  diameters. 

cause  of  their  peculiar  coloration  when  treated  with  stains — only  we  are  dealing,  not 
with  a  fibrinoid  degeneration  of  the  connective-tissue  fibres,  but  with  a  deposition  of 
exudative  fibrin. 

§  97.  When  the  inflammatory  exudate  consists  principally  of  leuco- 
cytes, there  is  an  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  small  cells  (Fig.  185, 
^>  «>/)»  which  may  at  times  be  so  crowded  as  to  obscure  the  structure 
of  the  tissue.  If  leucocytes  with  fluid  exudate  appear  in  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  or  an  external  wound,  a  white 
fluid  is  seen  on  the  aflfected  part,  which  is  called  pus,  and  has  given 
occasion  to  name  the  inflammation  a  purulent  catarrh  (Fig.  185,  a). 
When  an  abundant  secretion  persists,  the  phenomenon  is  called  a  blen- 
norrhcea.  If  such  pus  collects  within  body-cavities — e.g.,  in  the  pericar- 
dium or  in  the  pleura  or  in  joint-cavities — it  forms  confined  puruhnt 
effusions  or  empyemata.  If  an  abundant  collection  of  lymphocytes 
takes  place  within  a  blister  produced  by  the  liquefaction  of  epithelium 
under  the  horny  layer,  the  fluid  becomes  more  and  more  turbid,  white, 
purulent,  and  the  vesicle  changes  to  a  pustule  (Fig.  186,/,). 

The  cells  that  emigrate,  especially  in  purulent  inflammations,  and 
which  are  therefore  called  pU5-corpuscles,  are  polynuclear  leucocytes. 
They  may  reach  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  both  after  the  des- 
quamation of  the  epithelium  and  while  the  epithelium  is  still  preserved, 
and  they  accomplish  this  by  passing  between  the  epithelial  cells  (Fig. 
185,  c,  c„  c,) ;  and  the  epithelium  of  the  external  skin  may  be  pene- 
trated by  them  in  the  same  way  (Fig.  186,  gr). 
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When  very  numerous  pus-corpuscles  collect  in  a  tissue,  so  that  the 
tissue  acquires  a'  white  or  grayish-white  or  yellowish-white  color,  the 


Fig.  185.— Purulent  bronchitis,  peribronchitis,  and  peribronchial  broncho-pneumonia  (from  a  child  aged 
fifteen  months).  (MQller's  fluid;  hteraatoxyiin:  eoain.)  a.  Purulent  bronchial  contents:  b,  mucoid  bron- 
chial contents;  c,  Cj.  bronchial  epithelium  infiltrated  with  round  cells  and  partly  raised  up  (Ct) ;  d,  bron- 
chial wall  infiltrated  with  cells  and  it?  blood-vessels  markedly  distended  with  blood ;  e,  peribronchial  and 
periarterial  connective  tissue  infiltrated  with  cells ;  /,  septa  between  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  partly  infiltrated 
with  cells :  (7,  fibrinous  exudate  in  the  alveoli ;  /i,  alveoli  filled  with  exudate  containing  many  cells :  U  alveoli 
filled  with  exudate  containing  few  cells ;  h,  transverse  section  of  pulmonary  artery ;  I,  congested  bronchial, 
peribronchial,  and  interlobular  vessels.    Magnified  45  diameterB. 

process  takes  on  the  character  of  a  purulent  infiltrlition.  If  finally 
liquefaction  and  dissolution  of  the  tissues  take  place,  we  may  speak 
of  these  changes  as  suppuration  of  tissue  and  abscess-formation  (Fig. 
187,  i) — i.e.,  the  formation  of  a  cavity  filled  with  pus. 


^  a 

b  b 


/ 


no.  186.— Section  of  a  smallpox  pustule.  (Injected  haematoxylln  preparation.)  a.  Homy  layer;  b,  mu- 
cous layer  of  epidermis ;  d.  cutis ;  e,  smallpox  pustule ;  f.  cavity  of  the  pock,  containing  at  / 1  pus-corpuscles; 
{/,  remains  of  epithelium  between  the  papillae,  infiltrated  with  pus-corpuscles ;  K  papillae  infiltrated  with 
cells;  t,  umbilication  with  thin  pock  cover;  ii,  border  of  the  pock,  whose  roof  Is  here  formed  of  the  homy 
and  transition  layera.   Magnified  25  diameters. 
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When  the  suppurative  infiltration  and  tissue-solution  occur  on  the 
surface  of  an  organ— for  example,  of  a  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  188,  d, 


Fio.  187.— Embolic  alMcess  of  the  IntestliuU  wall,  with  embolic  suppurative  arteritis  and  embolic  aneurism. 
In  crosB'^ectlon.  (Alcohol ;  fucbsln.)  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  Layers  of  Intestinal  wall ;  /,  renudns  of  the  arterial  walU 
In  transverse  section :  o,  embolus,  surrounded  by  pus-corpuscles  within  the  dilated  and  partly  suppuratlnff  ar- 
tery ;  K  parietal  thrombus ;  U  periarterial  purulent  Inflammation  of  the  submuoosa ;  k^  vein  fllled  with  btood. 
Magnlfled  80  diameters. 

/>  9) — the  process  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  superficial  loss  of  sub- 
stance— an  ulcer.  If  there  form,  through  suppuration,  pervious  cavi- 
ties, they  are  called  fistulous  tracts. 

The  dissolution  of  the  tissues,  which  is  designated  as  suppuration, 

y 


Fio.  188.— Suppuration  and  necrosiB  of  ttae  muoDoa  membrane  of  the  laise  intestine  in  dysentery.  (Mill. 
l&tH  fluid ;  hsematoxylin :  eosin.)  Section  of  the  mucosa,  a,  and  juhmuoosa.  b,  of  the  colon ;  e,  muscularis ; 
d,  interglandular,  di,  subglandular  Inllltratlon  of  the  mucosa ;  e,  inflltrated  area  in  the  submuoosa ;  A  infil- 
trated upper  glandular  layer,  desquamating ;  (/,  ulcer  whose  base  is  inflltrated  with  ceils.  Magnified  26 
dSameters. 
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is  possible  only  on  condition  that  they  die.     This  tissue-necrosis  is 
generally  present  even  before  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  and  is 
caused  by  the  specific  action  of  the  producer  of  inflammation.     The  tis- 
sue may,  however,  die  only  during  the 
course  of  the  inflammatory  infiltration 
and  then  liquefy. 

If  an  accumulation  of  pus-corpus- 
cles is  associated  with  an  abundant 
collection  of  fluid,  there  occur  sero- 
purulent  exudates,  ^hich,  infiltrating 
the  tissues,  give  rise  to  a  condition 
which  is  often  called  purulent  oedema. 
When  a  purulent  or  a  sero-puiTilent 
inflammation  spreads  rapidly  over 
wide  areas — for  example,  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  subcutaneous  or  any 
submucous  tissue — the  process  is 
called  phlegmon  (Fig.  189,  c,  d,  e). 
It  leads  often  to  the  formation  of  ex- 
tensive pus-cavities,  in  which  there  lie 
shreds  of  breaking-down  tissue  infil- 
trated with  pus. 

The  association  of  serous  exuda- 
tion and  deposition  of  fibrin  with  sup- 
puration leads  to  the  formation  of 
fibrino-purulent  exudates  (Fig.  181, 
rf,  e) ;  and  both  eflfusions  into  the  body- 
cavities  and  meningeal  exudates,  as 
well  as  croupous  exudates  on  mucous 
membranes  and  in  the  lungs,  and  also 
phlegmons  may  bear  this  character; 
yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  with  increase 
of  suj)puration  the  formation  of  fibrin 
decreases  and  the  masses  of  coagulated 
material  which  are  present  dissolve. 
The  masses  of  fibrin  infiltrated  with 
pus  present  a  white  appearance  and 
are  readily  friable. 

The  suppurations  and  the  asso- 
ciated formations  of  abscesses  and 
ulcers  are  generally  caused  by  bac- 
teria, and  most  frequently  by  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus^  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  the  gano- 
coccus  (gonorrhoea!  virus).  Yet  suppurations  are  not  rare  which  are 
caused  by  actinomycetes,  or  by  the  Bacillus  typhi  abdorninalis,  or  the 
Diplococcus  pneumonice,  or  the  Bacterium  coli  commune.  Staphylococci 
generally  cause  localized  inflammations;  streptococci,  on  the  other 
hand,  phlegmonous.  The  pl*esence  of  certain  bacteria  (Bacillus  phieg- 
mones  emphysematosce,  Frankel)  may  cause  the  formation  of  gas  (gas* 
phlegmon).  Suppuration  is  sometimes  ectogenous,  sometimes  lympho- 
genous or  heematogenous,  and  in  the  last  case  often  bears  the  characters 
of  a  metastatic  process  (Fig.  187). 

Among  the  chemical  substances  which  may  lead  to  suppuration 
when  introduced  into  the  tissues  are  mercury,  oil  of  turpentine,  petro- 


FiG.  180.— Phlegmon  of  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  with  formation  of  an  oede- 
matous  bleb.  (Mttller^s  fluid:  hsematoxylln ; 
eodn.)  a,  Corium ;  b,  epidermis ;  c,  adipose 
tissue  inflltrated  with  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation; d, focus  of  pus;  e,  aggregation  of 
cells  in  the  corium ;  /,  subepithelial  oedema- 
touc  blebs.    Magnified  30  dlameterH. 
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leum,  five  to  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  creolin,  digitoxin, 
dilute  croton-oil,  sterilized  cultures  of  a  variety  of  bacteria,  in  which 
latter  the  bacterial  proteins  are  the  active  agents.  The  suppurations 
produced  by  chemical  substances  differ  from  the  infections  by  healing 
more  readily,  by  not  spreading  in  the  tissues,  nor  forming  metastases, 
and  by  their  products  lacking  virulence  when  inoculated. 

§  98.  As  was  explained  in  55  97,  suppurative  inflammation  always 
leads  to  tissue-necrosis;  but  this  necrosis  is  again  immediately  lost 
sight  of  in  the  presence  of  the  liquefaction  and  dissolution  of  the  tis- 
sues, which  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  suppuration.  When  the 
action  on  the  tissues  is  of  a  different  sort,  it  may  lead  to  a  tissue- 
necrosis  of  larger  extent,  visible  to  the  eye,  which  is  not  followed  by 
suppuration,  but  which  rather  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
necrotic  pieces  of  tissue  remain  unchanged  for  a  time,  and  only  rela- 
tively late  are  separated  by  sequestration  and  desquamation,  or  are 
gotten  rid  of  by  absorption.  As  the  tissue-necrosis  here  forms  the 
chief  feature,  one  may  fittingly  call  the  disease  a  necrotic  inflammation. 

The  tissue-necrosis  associated  with  inflammation  may  be  caused  by 
caustic  chemicals,  by  high  or  low  temperatures,  and  by  ischasmia,  as 
well  as  by  infection  (typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  dysentery). 

Caustic  chemicals  produce  necrosis  chiefly  on  those  tissues  with 
which  they  first  come  in  contact;  but  many  substances  (sublimate,  the 
salts  of  chromic  acid,  cantharidin)  may  exert  a  necrotic  effect  only  after 
their  diffusion  throughout  the  body  by  the  blood  and  tissue-juices ;  this 
effect  showing  itself  especially  in  the  kidneys,  the  ducts  leading  from 
them,  and  the  intestine,  where  they  are  excreted.  Bacteria  produce 
necrosis  at  the  spots  where  they  multiply  and  where  the  poisonous  sub- 
stances formed  by  them  are  collected  in  a  concentrated  condition. 

The  necrosis  of  the  tissue  may  appear  immediately,  as  the  first  effect 
of  the  injurious  action,  while  the  inflammatory  exudation  takes  place 


Fig.  190.— Necrofite  of  the  epltbellum  of  the  epl^rlottls.  Mflller's  fluid ;  bfematoxyUn.)  a.  Living  epithe- 
lium with  well-stalnefl  nuclei ;  o,  necn)tic  epithelium  with  unstained  nuclei ;  f ,  leucocytes  situated  in  the 
epithelium ;  d,  hyi)ereeinic,  inflamed,  and  inflltrated  connective  tU«ue.    Magnifled  900  diameters. 

only  later,  and  is  confined  to  the  region  adjoining  the  necrosis ;  and 
this  occurs  especially  after  the  action  of  caustic  substances,  after  expo- 
sure to  a  high  temperature,  and  in  ischsemia.     In  other  cases,  which 
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belong  ohiefly  to  the  infections,  an  inflammation  is  first  established^  and 

then  afterward  necrosis  affects  the  inflamed  and  infiltrated  tissue.     In 

^^^  tuberculous    infections    the 

.....^n^jgs  .-fc-  .-.  necrosis  appears  only  after 

the  tissue-proliferation  has 
developed  and  has  existed 
for  some  time. 

Necrotic  inflammations 
are  most  often  observed  on 
the  mucous  membranes,  and 
are  here  generally  called 
diphtheritic,  particularly 
those  which  are  caused  by 
infection.  The  necrosis 
may  here  affect  at  first  the 
epithelium  only,  which,  as 
a  result,  loses  its  nuclei 
(Fig.  190,  6),  and  later  ac- 
qtiires  a  flaky  appearance. 
If  white  opaque  patches 
form  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  in  the  pharynx  in 
diphtheria,  one  may  speak 
of  epithelial  or  superficial 
diphtheritia.  Ordinarily  the 
term  diphtheritis  is  applied, 
however,  only  to  tissue-ne- 
crosis in  which  the  inflamed 
and  infiltrated  tissue  under- 
goes  necrosis   (Fig.  191,  a) 

and  changes  into  a  lumpy  or  granular  mass  without  nuclei,  or  a.  rather 

homlogeneous  mass  containing  fibrin,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  tissue 

can   no  longer  be 

recognized. 

Diphtheritic 

sloughing    of    the 

tissues  of  a  mucous 

membrane    is   ob-  ^^ 

served  particularly 

often  in  the  intes- 
tine,   but   is   also 

not     lacking     in 

other        mucous 

membranes,  as  in 

those  of  the  vagi- 
na,    the     efferent 

urinary    passages, 

the  region   of  the 

throat,   where  the 

tonsils  are  oftenest 

affected,  etc.  The  yiq,  lfl8.-SectIon  of  the  uvula  !n  pharyu^eal  diphtheria  with  cronpomi  de- 
nAprotin  tiflflUA  pofllts.  (Alcohol;  aniline  brown.)  a.  Normal  epithelium;  b,  ooimective 
JJ01.1  \j^A\j       uxoouKD       ^j^y^  ^  ^^  mucous  membrane ;  c,  reticulated  fibrin ;  d,  c  

forms     a     slough 
that    is  white    or 


Fio.  191.— Bacillary  diphtheritia  of  the  large  Intestine  (dys- 
enterv).  (Alcohol ;  gentian  violet.)  a.  Necrotic  portion  of  the 
glandular  layer  of  the  mucosa.  infUtrated  with  bacilli ;  b,  re- 
maining inflamed  mucosa;  c,  muscularis  mucosae ;  d,  submu- 
cosa:  e,  swarms  of  bacilli;  /.glands  with  epithelium  still 
necrotic  epithelium  and  bacilli;  K 


preserved ;  g,  gland  with 

connective  tissue  infiltrated  with  cells ;  U  blood- 

nifled  80  diametere. 


Mag. 


tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  c.  reticulated  fibrin ;  d^  connective  tissue  of 
the  mucosa,  infiltrated  with  coagulated  fibrin  and  round  cells,  and  partly  ne- 
crotic ;  e.  blood-vessels :  /«  hemorrhage ;  (/,  maases  of  microooocL  Magni- 
fle^l  76  diameters. 
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grayish-white,  or,  from  admixture  of  blood  or  bile,  or  other  impurities, 
is  stained  dark  green,  yellow,  or  brown,  or  any  other  color.  If  a  long 
time  has  elapsed  since  its  formation,  and  if  there  has  occurred  a  tissue- 
liquefaction  on  the  border  separating  the  dead  from  the  living  tissues, 
the  necrosed  parts  form  loosely  attached  or  quite  free  deposits  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  these  deposits  consisting  sometimes 
only  of  small  particles  or  granules, 
sometimes  of  quite  large  membranes. 

Diphtheritis  of  mucous  mem- 
branes may  also  be  associated  with 
croupous  deposits  (Fig.  192,  c,  d\ 
so  that  the  tissue-necrosis  (d)  may 
be  covered  with  fibrin  excretion  (c). 

Wound-granulations  may  also  ne- 
crose in  the  same  way  as  do  inflamed 
mucous  membranes,  so  that  one  may 
also  speak  of  loowid-diphtlieria. 

Acute  tissue-necroses  caused  by       _^  .^    A«.«»o«#H4«h*»u.HM«  «onmrf«  in 

....  «  T'Ji'i.  1  Fig.  193.— An  area  or  alphtiierltlc  necroBto  In 

infection  are  observed  in  the  internal       the  interior  of  a  swoUen  mesenteric  gland  taken 

organs -chiefly  in    the     lymphatic     JSilf  W^^of rSS^^W^*^^^^^^^^^ 
glands  (Fig.  193),  the  spleen,  and  the     ce^is-  Magnifledaoodiametere. 
bone-marrow— and  are  characterized 

by  the  formation  of  partly  opaque  grayish-white  or  yellowish-white  or 
dirty -gray  sloughs.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  fibrinous  exu- 
dations (Fig.  192,  rf,  and  Fig.  193)  in  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  necrotic 
tissue. 

In  the  necrosis  caused  by  tuberculosis  the  destruction  of  the  tissue 
occurs  only  gradually  and  bears  the  character  of  a  caseation. 

When  an  inflammatory  focus  contains  bacteria,  which  excite  a  putrid 
decomposition  of  the  albuminoid  bodies,  the  inflammation  may  also 
bear  a  g^ang^renous,  foul-smelling:  character,  the  tissue  then  decompos- 
ing into  a  dirty-gray  or  black  tinder-like  mass,  which  gradually  dis- 
solves and  erfiales  an  extremely  disagreeable  odor.  Gas-bubbles  are 
also  sometimes  developed  in  the  focus. 


II.  The  Processes  of  Repair  and  the  Proliferation  of  the  Tissues. — 
Formation  of  Granulation  and  Cicatricial  Tissues.— Absorption 
of  Exudates  and  Tissue-Necroses,  and  Substitution  of  Connec- 
tive Tissue  for  Them. 

8  99.  When  an  inflammation — that  is,  a  tissue-degeneration  associ- 
ated with  formation  of  exudate — exists  in  any  tissue,  there  always  arise, 
earlier  or  later,  processes  whose  object  is  to  remove  the  changes  estab- 
lished and  to  restore  the  degenerated  tissue,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  processes  of  repair.  If  the  cause  which  has  excited  the 
inflammation  is  no  longer  present,  these  processes  consist  really  in  this : 
that  the  pathological  exudation  ceases  and  is  replaced  by  a  normal  vas- 
cular secretion ;  that  the  exudate  present  and  the  necrosed  tissue  are 
absorbed  or  cast  out;  and  that  the  tissue  destroyed  is  restored.  If  the 
excitant  of  the  inflammation  is  still  present  and  active  in  the  tissue,  this 
must  also  be  excreted  or  rendered  inert. 

The  cessation  of  the  alteration  of  the  vascular  walls  is  attained  by 
supplying  normal  blood  to  the  injured  vessels,  so  that  their  nutrition 
16 
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again  becomes  normal.  If  the  alteration  was  slight,  and  if  the  excitant 
of  inflammation  acted  only  for  a  short  time— if  it  is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, only  of  the  brief  action  of  a  trauma  or  high  temperature  or  a  chemi- 
cal substance  that  was  quickly  removed — restoration  of  the  vessels  may 
also  result  in  a  short  time — i.e.,  in  a  time  that  may  be  measured  in  min- 
utes and  hours. 

When  the  excitant  of  inflammation  acts  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  bacteria  which  remain  and  multiply  in  the  tissues 
for  some  time,  or  if  changes  are  established  by  the  inflammation  itself 
which  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alter  the  vessels — if  there  has  been,  for 
example,  a  tissue-necrosis — the  vessels  continue  for  quite  a  long  time  to 
experience  an  injury  which  hinders  the  complete  restoration  6l  their 
functions. 

The  absorption  of  the  exudate  occurs  in  many  cases  easily  and 
quickly,  because  it  is  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  circulation.  It  occurs 
most  quickly  in  serous  exudates ;  yet  in  many  places  fibrinous  exudates 
also  may  be  quite  rapidly  removed,  but  orJy  when  the  coagula  soon 
liquefy.  Firm  fibrinous  exudates,  as  they  occur  especially  on  serous 
surfaces,  and  also  large  collections  of  pus,  generally  offer  considerable 
resistance  to  absorption,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  prolonged  duration  of 
the  inflammation,  although  the  character  of  this  may  change  from  what 
it  was  at  first.  In  very  many  cases  absorption  is  accomplished  by  the 
simultaneous  substitution,  for  the  exudate,  of  embryonic  tissue,  which  is 
converted  later  into  connective  tissue. 

The  sequestration  and  absorption  of  necrosed  tissue,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  casting  loose  of  dead  epithelium,  which  may  be  very 
quickly  accomplished,  always  requires  a  long  time,  which,  however, 
varies  very  considerably  with  the  nature,  situation,  and  extent  of  the 
dead  tissue.  The  inflammation  generally  lasts  as  long  as  necrotic  tissue 
is  still  present.  Superficial  necrosed  tissues  may  be  cast  off'  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  dead  from  the  living — i.e.,  after  sequestration.  In  deep- 
seated  tissue-necroses,  in  which  the  tissue  does  not  soon  undergo  total 
liquefaction,  absorption  is  generally  slow,  and  is  performed  by  a  grad- 
ual substitution  of  living  tissue  for  the  dead. 

The  reg^eneration  of  deg^enerated  tissue  is  dependent,  for  its  occur- 
rence, partly  on  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  degeneration,  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  tissue,  partly  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the  excitant  of  the 
inflammation. 

When  the  tissue-cells  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflammation  are 
only  slightly  degenerated,  they  can  soon  be  restored  when  the  nutrition 
is  normal.  When  single  cells  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  organization 
of  the  whole  is  not  damaged,  in  most  tissues  a  rapid  renewal  of  cells  by 
regenerative  growth  of  the  remaining  cells  may  occur.  This  is  the  case 
particularly  in  the  various  connective-tissue  formations,  the  superficial 
epithelium,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys ;  while  ganglion-cells,  bone-cells, 
cartilage-cells,  and  heart-muscle  cells  possess  either  no  power,  or  at 
most  a  very  slight  power,  of  regeneration  {cf  Chapter  V.).  Extensive 
tissue-destructions  with  solutions  of  continuity,  wounds,  fractures,  sup- 
purations, necrosing  inflammations,  etc.,  lead  to  tissue-developments 
which  are  indeed  competent  to  repair  the  defect,  but  which  lead  gener- 
ally not  to  a  restoration  of  the  normal  tissue,  but  to  the  formation  of  a 
deteriorated  tissue,  that  is  called  in  its  young  condition  granulation 
tissue,  in  its  complete  development  cicatricial  tissue.  Of  the  same 
character  is  also  the  tissue  which  is  substituted  in  the  course  of  time 
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for  the  exudates  that  are  not  readily  absorbed,  and  for  the  tissne- 
necroses. 

With  the  occurrence  of  regenerative  growth  and  granulation,  a  new 
phenomenon  appears  in  the  course  of  inflammation,  and  gives  to  the 
inflammation,  later  on,  a  special  character,  so  that  one  calls  it  a  prolif- 
erating: inflammation. 

The  plienomena  of  proliferation  begin  in  inflamed  tissues,  at  the 
earliest,  after  eight  hours,  but  are  generally  first  clearly  recognizable 
after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  have  elapsed. 

They  occur  in  general  the  more  quickly  the  milder  the  inflammation 
is  and  the  faster  the  pathological  exudation  is  subdued  or  diminished. 
Suppuration,  necrosis,  and  gangrene  of  the  tissue  hinder  its  prolifera- 
tion, and  retard  the  beginning  of  repair  proportionately,  or  at  least  con- 
fine the  reparative  processes  to  the  neighboring  tissues. 

Every  tissue  capable  of  growth  furnishes  formative  cells  only  for 
a  tissue  like  or  closely  allied  to  it.  Pus-corpuscles  are  not  formed  from 
the  tissue-cells,  but  celh  newly  developed  from  the  tissue-cells  hy  prolifera- 
tion may  become  mixed  loith  the  exudate^  ae^enerate  in  it,  and  die.  Thus 
not  all  cells  newly  developed  by  proliferation  can  fulfil  their  function  of 
producing  new  tissue. 

The  removal  of  the  excivant  of  inflammation  takes  place  very  dif- 
ferently in  different  cases,  and  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  nature 
of  the  excitant.  Many  traumatisms  and  thermal  influences  act  for  only 
a  very  short  time,  and  have  no  further  influence  on  the  later  course  of 
the  inflammation.  Many  substances  which  act  chemically  may  be 
quickly  taken  up  by  the  tissue-juices  and  made  inert  or  excreted,  while 
others  remain  locaUy  active  a  longer  time.  Of  the  bacteria  which  pro- 
duce inflammation,  many  die  soon,  while  others  remain  and  constantly 
form  new  generations,  which  also  continually  renew  inflammation ;  gen- 
erally, it  is  true,  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  first  diseased  focus  the  in- 
flammation subsides  and  healing  begins,  while  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
even  in  distant  regions,  metastatic  inflammations  develop. 

On  account  of  the  great  variation  which  exists  both  in  the  nature 
and  in  the  qualities  of  the  excitants  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  in  the 
course  of  the  inflammatory  tissue-degenerations  and  of  the  exudate,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  processes  of  repair,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that 
the  whole  progress  of  an  inflammation  to  the  final  healing  may  be  of  a 
very  different  character  in  different  cases,  so  that  all  the  different  pos- 
sibilities of  its  course  can  hardly  be  reviewed.  At  the  same  time  it- is 
not  difficult  to  comprehend  the  decline  of  the  various  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, because  ultimately  the  entire  process  is  always  made  up  of 
similar  processes — i.e.,  of  tissuerdegenerations  and  pathological  exu- 
dates that  form  the  essence  of  inflammation,  and  of  processes  of  repair 
that  are  appropriate  for  the  removal  of  the  disturbances  established  by 
the  inflammation. 

Many  authors  consider  the  tissue-proliferations  which  arise  during  the  course  of  in- 
flammation as  also  constituting  an  essential  part  of  inflammation.  For  example,  Neu- 
mann groups  under  the  term  inflammation  all  those  phenomena  which  develop  locally 
after  a  primary  tissue-lesion  and  are  directed  to  the  healing  of  this  lesion.  If  this  be 
so,  regeneration  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  inflammatory  process,  for  it  is 
preeminently  fitted  to  restore  the  defect  of  tissue  caused  by  the  primary  tissue-lesion, 
or,  as  Neumann  says,  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  tissues.  Such  an  identifica- 
tion of  inflammation  with  tissue-regeneration  I  hold  as  inadmissible,  in  the  first  place 
because  tissue-regenerations  occur  which  clinically  and  anatomically  in  no  way  bear  the 
characters  of  an  inflammatory  process.    Then  also  the  inflammatory  pathological  exu- 
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dates  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  that  can  be  compared  to  regeneration,  and 
that,  like  it,  has  for  an  end  Uie  healing  of  a  primary  tissue-lesion.  Even  if  they  may 
act  benignly  in  individual  cases,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  case.  They  cause  much 
more  often  serious  damages,  which  increase  those  established  by  the  primary  tissue- 
lesion,  and  often  enough  they  form  hindrances  to  the  early  beginning  of  healing. 

In  my  opinion,  all  processes  of  healing,  including  also  tissue-proliferation,  are  the 
very  common  results  of  an  inflammatory  disturbance  in  the  tissues,  but  they  do  not  con- 
stitute the  essential  featiu*e  of  an  inflammation.  At  the  same  time  one  may  properly 
speak  of  ir^mmatory  tissue-growfh  or  of  proliferaiing  ir^flammaiion,  for  by  these  terms 
-  are  understood  tissue-growths  which  are  connected  with  inflammation  and  run  their 
course  simultaneously  with  progressing  inflammatory  exudation  ;  in  other  words,  they 
are  inflammations  during  whose  course  regenerative  tissue-growths  have  already  de- 
veloped. 

§  100.  The  granulation  tissue  which  forms  in  the  course  of  numer- 
ous  inflammatory  processes  exhibits  nothing  else  than  an  embryonic 
tissue  formed  by  cell-proliferation  and  infiltrated  with  leucocytes. 

Primarily  the  tissue  consists  actually  of  cells  and  newly  formed  vessels^ 
which  at  first  depend  for  their  support  upon  the  ground  substance  of 
the  tissue  from  which  they  develop,  but  soon  form  for  themselves  a 
new  ground  substance. 

The  cells  of  g^ranulation  tissue  are  partly  hypertrophied  tissue-cells 
(Fig.  194,  6,  c,  cO,  partly  mono-  and  poly  nuclear  leucocytes  (a,  a,).  In 
most  cases  the  hypertrophied  cells  are  connective-tissue  cells,  which 
later  on  produce  connective  tissue  (Fig.  194,  d,  e),  and  may  therefore 
be  termed  fibroblasts.  Granulation  tissue,  however,  may  contain  the 
oflfspring  of  other  tissues,  e.g.,  of  periosteal  tissue,  medullary  tissue, 
muscle-tissue— or  osteoblasts^  chondrohlastSy  and  sarcohlasts — which  are 


Fio.  194.— Isolated  cells  from  a  wound-granulation.  (MUUer^s  fluid ;  picrocannlne.)  /i.  Mononuclear 
leucocytes ;  ai,  poljmuclear  leuooovtes ;  b,  various  forms  of  mononuclear  formative  cells ;  c,  binuclear  forma- 
tive cells:  C|,  polynuclear  formative  cells;  d,  formative  cells  in  Lthe  sta^  of  connective-tissue  formation; 
e,  completed  connective  tissue.    Magnifled  500  diameters. 

able  to  form  bone-,  cartilage-,  and  muscle-tissue.  There  may  also  be 
found :  in  or  upon  the  granulation  tissue,  within  newly  formed  glands, 
glandidar  epitlielial  cells;  in  mucous  membranes  and  the  integument, 
covering  epithelial  cells ;  and  these  are  able  forthwith  to  form  epithelial- 
tissue  structures.    The  formative  cells  of  granulation  tissue  may  move 
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away  from  the  places  of  their  origin,  and  are  thus  in  a  certain  sense 
wandering  cells.    In  the  formation  of  connective  tissue  they  take  on  the 
most  varied  shapes  (Fig.  194,  c,  d,  e).     Sometimes  poly  nuclear  cells  cJso 
form  (cX     They  are  distinguished  by  their  large,  bright,  oval  nuclei, 
which,   being   less   deeply  stained    by 
nuclei-staining   dyes,  are   thus  distin- 
guished from  the  nuclei  of  leucocytes, 
which  are  very  deeply  stained.      The 
formative  cells  of  connective  tissue  are 
often  termed  epithelioid  cells  on  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  epithelial  cells. 
The  leucocytes  of  g^ranulation  tis- 
sue are  cells  that  have  migrated  from       y,^.  ifl6.-Biood.ve«ei  from  tbe  deep 
the  blood-vessels,  and  from  their  pres-     Jayep  of  the  skin  cut  transveraeiy,  fW 

.,  V        '        i-iji.rij.T_'  houre  after  painting  tbe  skin   of  a  rabbit 

ence  it  may  be  conciudea  tnat  tne  in-     with  uncture  of  lomne.   (Piemminff's  mix- 

flammatory  exudation  from  the  vessels     S^^rC^eu^^^'^^i^Vs^ 

still    continues.      Their    number    may     diametere. 

also  be  regarded  in  general  as  an  index 

of  the  degree  of  the  still  existing  inflammation,  which  complicates  the 

recovery. 

The  blood-vessels  of  g^ranluation  tissue  develop  by  sprouting  from 
old  vessels  (cf.  Fig.  153),  and  permit  one  very  soon — indeed,  at  the 
time  when  an  emigration  of  leucocytes  occurs  (Fig.  195,  6) — to  rec- 
ognize processes  of  proliferation  (a) ;  and  in  the  formation  of  granula- 
tion tissue  they  take  on  a  very  lively  growth.  The  young  embryonic 
tissue  is  in  consequence  supplied  with  unusually  abundant  vessels, 
which  make  it  appear  red.  At  the  time  of  the  change  of  the  granulation 
tissue  into  connective  tissue  or  cicatricial  tissue  an  obliteration  of  the 
vessels  occurs,  and  with  it  a  blanching  of  the  cicatrix. 

§  101.  If  an  open  wound  occurs  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  if  it  is  not  infected  by  bacteria  or  seriously  injured  in  any 
other  way,  its  walls  and  base  after  twenty-four  hours  appear  deeply 
reddened  and  somewhat  swollen.  One  can  still  clearly  recognize  the 
individual  components  of  the  tissue,  only  the  tissue  appears  somewhat 
infiltrated,  and  here  and  there  one  sees  small  shreds  of  necrotic  tissue. 
On  the  second  day  the  gelatinous  condition  of  the  tissues  is  more  ap- 
parent. The  limits  of  the  individual  tissue-elements  are  confused,  the 
color  is  grayish-red.  On  the  wound  lies  a  reddish-yellow  fluid.  After  the 
second  day  there  appear  over  the  whole  wound  small  red  papules,  which 
rapidly  increase  in  number  and  size,  become  confluent,  and  after  two  or 
three  days  form  a  granular  red  surface— a  granulation  surface.  This 
is  covered  with  more  or  less  abundant  wound-secretion,  that  forms  a 
gray,  gelatinous  layer,  later  a  more  yellow,  creamy  one.  The  latter 
consists  of  a  coaqidable  exudate  rich  in  albumin ;  and  numerous  round 
cells,  that  usually  have  two  or  three  round  nuclei,  are  termed  pus- 
co7yu8cles,  and,  being  incapable  of  further  development,  undergo  de- 
struction. 

The  changes  which  the  surface  of  the  wound  shows  are  caused,  in 
the  first  two  days,  by  local  hyper»mia  and  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with 
cellular  and  fluid  exudate,  and  by  the  imbibition  and  liquefaction  of  the 
tissue.  After  that  there  is  joined  thereto  a  tissue-growth  and  new 
formation  of  vessels,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  wound-granula- 
tions.   After  a  few  days  there  will  be  found  to  have  developed  in  the 
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wound  an  embryonic  tissue  (a),  abounding  ivith  wide  vessels  (Fig.  196,  c), 
and  consisting  of  fibroblasts  and  leucocytes,  while  a  fibrilla)!/  ground  «u6- 
stance  also  appears  very  soon.  The  leucocytes  whicn  generally  belong  to 
the  polynuclear  form  are  found  in  all  layers  of  fresh  granulations,  but 
are  massed  especially  in  the  superficial  strata,  and,  embedded  in  fibrin, 
cover  over  the  granulation  surface  (b) . 

The  freshly  formed  fibroblasts  are  round  cells ;  but  later  there  de- 
velop cells  partly  club-shaped,  partly  spindle-shaped,  partly  with  many 

branches,  which  are  combined 
together  in  various  ways  (Fig. 
194,  ft,  Cy  d).  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  large  for- 
mative cells  increases,  so  that 
they  finally  surpass  the  small 
round  cells  in  number,  and  in 
places  lie  close  together. 
When  their  number  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  the 
development  of  connective  tis- 
sue begins — i.e.,  the  formation 
of  the  fibrillary  intercellular 
substance  (Fig.  194,  d,  e,  and 
Fig.  196,  a) — which  is  perfect- 
ed in  the  manner  described 
in  §  89.  When  there  is  a  cer- 
tain abundance  of  fibrillsB  the 
formation  of  bundles  of  fibres 
arrests  the  process;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  formative  cells, 
with  their  nuclei,  remain  as 
fixed  connective-tissue  cells 
(Fig.  194,  e),  and  attach  them- 
selves to  the  surface  of  the 
bundles  of  fibrillfle.  The  proc- 
ess has  then  reached  its  con- 
clusion— the  granulation  tissue 

Tig.  196.— Wound-giUDUIadoDfl  from  an  open  wound,  hos  become  cicatricial  tlSSUe. 
•with   flbrfno-punilent  surface  deixisit    (MUIler's  fluid;  t„  e^ru^n  «rAiin/le  *»♦  4-I«a  In- 
iMematoxylln.)    a.  Granulation   tissue:   6,  flbrlno-puru-              J-U  open  WOUnas  Of  ine  in- 
lent  layer;  c,  blood-veasela.    MagnlttedlfiOdlametere.  tCgUmcnt,  when  iufectioUS    do 

not  disturb  the  course  of  the 
healing,  the  formation  of  granulations  usually  lasts  until  the  wound 
is  again  covered  over  with  epithelium.  The  regeneration  of  the  latter 
proceeds  from  the  edges ;  the  epithelium  gradually  pushing  itself  over 
the  granulations  (Figs.  169  and  170).  With  the  formation  of  connective 
tissue  the  reproductive  processes  in  reality  terminate,  but  in  the  cicatri- 
cial tissue  processes  of  transformation  continue  for  a  considerable 
period  longer.  Shortly  after  its  formation  the  cicatrix  is  still  rich  in 
blood,  and  therefore  looks  red;  later  it  loses  a  part  of  its  blood-vessels 
by  obliteration,  becomes  pale,  and  at  the  same  time  contracts  to  a  volume 
smaller  than  the  original.  Large  cicatrices  of  the  integument  exhibit 
for  a  long  time  a  smooth  surface,  for  the  papillae  are  not  reformed,  or  only 
incompletely  (Fig.  170,  c) .  The  scar-tissue  itself  remains  for  several 
months  abnormally  rich  in  cells  (Fig.  170,  d),  but  approaches  in  its  struc- 
ture more  and  more  to  the  connective  tissue  from  which  it  originated. 
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When  the  repair  of  a  woxmd  takes  place  in  snch  a  manner  that  the 
defect  is  closed  by  the  formation  of  a  granulating  tissue  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye,  it  is  termed  repair  by  second  intention. 

The  repair  of  incised  wounds  of  the  slcin,  whose  edges,  united  by 
sutures,  grow  together  by  the  way  known  as  healing  by  first  intention,  occurs 
in  essentially  the  same  way  as  repair  of  an  open  wound  by  second  in- 
tention; but  the  processes  of  inflammation,  proliferation,  and  forma- 
tion of  new  tissue  are  less  apparent,  partly  because  they  occur  below 
the  skin,  partly  because  their  extent  and  intensity  are  less. 

The  result  of  such  a  cut  is  always  a  more  or  less  abundant  exudation 


Fio.  197.— Repair  of  an  incised  wound  of  ttie  skin  united  by  suture.  Preparation  shows  condition  on  the 
sixth  day.  (Flemming's  mixture:  safranin.)  a.  Epidermis;  b,  corlum;  c,  flbri  nous  exudate:  C|,  bloody 
exudate :  d,  newly  formed  epidermis,  which  contains  numerous  figures  of  dividing  nuclei  and  has  plugs  of 
epithelium  driven  into  the  subjacent  exudate ;  e,  karyoUneUc  figures  in  epithelium  remote  from  the  incision : 
/,  growing  embryonic  tissue,  which  develops  from  the  connective-tissue  spaces  and  contains  cells  with 
karyokinetlc  figures  and  some  vessels  with  proliferating  walls ;  (/,  proliferating  embryonic  tissue  with  leu- 
cocytes ;  h,  collection  of  leucocytes  in  the  deepest  angle  of  the  wound ;  t,  fibroblasts  lying  within  the  exudate, 
one  with  a  karyoklnetic  figure :  /c,  sebaceous  gland ;  2,  sweat-gland.    Magnified  80  diaii^eters. 

on  the  surfaces  of  the  wound,  this  exudation  producing  a  coagulated 
material,  often  containing  blood  (Fig.  197,  c,  c,),  that  holds  together 
the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  wound.  There  also  occurs  very  often  an 
inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  varies  in 
degree  in  different  cases,  and  when  the  course  of  repair  is  aseptic,  it  is 
never  very  extensive  (g,  h),  being  greatest  about  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day,  growing  less  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  and  completely 
disappearing  at  or  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  week.  The  inflam- 
matory infiltration  is  generally  greater  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wound-sutures  than  elsewhere. 
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As  early  as  on  the  second  day,  regenerative  proKferative  processes 
begin  in  the  connective  tissue  and  vessels,  and  lead,  in  the  course  of 
several  days,  to  the  formation  of  an  embryonal  tissue,  which  is  situated 
partly  in  the  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  at  the  edges  of  the  wound 
(Fig.  197,  /),  j)artly  in  the  open  space  of  the  wound  itself  (i) ;  and  here 
the  new  tissue  gradually  grows  into  the  coagulation-mass  which  is  pres- 
ent, and  replaces  it.  In  different  parts  of  the  wound  this  tissue  is  usu- 
ally present  in  very  different  quantity  (Fig.  197),  and  may  be  entirely 
absent  in  places.  After  several  days,  whose  number  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wound,  the  thickness  of  the  exudate  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  intensity  of  the  proliferation,  a 


Fio.  186.— Cutaneous  portion  of  a  laparotomy  cicatrix  (sixteen  days  after  tbe  operation).  (MQller^s  fluid ; 
Van  Gieson^s  mixture.)  a,  EplttieUum ;  b,  corium ;  e,  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue ;  d,  cicatrix  in  the  corium ; 
t^  new  epithelial  ooverlng ;  /,  cicatrix  in  the  adipose  tissue.    Magnified  4D  diameters. 

blending  takes  place  between  the  masses  of  embryonal  tissue  that  have 
developed  from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  later  this  is  followed  by  a 
formation  of  young  connective  tissue,  which  joins  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together,  and  at  the  same  time  extends  into  the  old  tissue,  so 
that  the  limits  between  old  and  new  grow  more  and  more  dim. 

While  connective  tissue  is  being  newly  formed  in  the  depth,  the 
epithelial  covering  on  the  surface  is  also  regenerated  (Fig.  197,  d)  by 
the  occurrence  here  and  there  in  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  of  a  division  of  the  epithelial  cells  (d,  e) .  As  a  result  of 
this  the  epithelium  gradually  pushes  across  the  exudate  in  the  wound- 
opening,  covers  over  the  young  embryonal  tissue,  and  after  a  time  again 
forms  a  homy  layer. 

The  young  connective  tissue  of  the  cicatrix  that  unites  the  edges  of 
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Fio.  109.— Fibrin-deposit  and  beginning  formation  of  granulations 
In  a  fibrinous  pericarditis  five  days  old.  (MtlUer's  fluid :  heematoxy- 
lin.)  a,  Eplcardium ;  6,  fibrinous  membrane :  c,  dilated,  congested 
blood-vessel ;  d,  round  cells  Infiltrating  the  tissue ;  e,  lymphatic  vessel 
filled  with  cells  and  coagula ;  /,  formative  oells  within  the  deposit 
Magnified  150  diameters. 


the  wound  is  distinguishable  for  a  long  time,  by  its  richness  in  cells 
(Fig.  198,  d)  as  well  as  by  the  finer  fibrillation  of  its  ground  substance, 
from  the  surround- 
ing old  cutaneous 
tissue.  In  large  in- 
cised wounds  of  the 
skin  (Fig.  198)  one 
can  find  here  and 
there,  after  the  lapse 
of  weeks  or  even 
months,  slight  ap- 
pearances of  prolifer- 
ation and  inflamma- 
tion (e) .  In  general, 
however,  trans- 
formation processes 
develop  gradually  in 
the  blanching  scar, 
and  as  a  result  this 
new  tissue  ap- 
proaches closer  and 
closer  to  the  normal, 

until  finally  the  place  of  the  incision  can  no  longer  be  easily  recognized. 
When,  however,  the  wound  heals  by  the  interposition  of  abundant  em- 
bryonal tissue,  a  lack  of  the  papillse  may  persist  (Fig.  198,  e),  so  that 
the  region  of  the  wound  remains  smooth. 

8  102.  When  an  adherent  layer  of  fibrin  (6)  occurs  on  the  surface  of 
an  inflamed  serous  membrane  (Fig.  199,  a),  ^granulation  formations 

generally  develop  very 
quickly  underneath  it. 
Their  first  beginnings 
can  be  observed  as  early 
as  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  formation  of  the  fibri- 
'  nous    deposit,   and  they 

consist  at  first  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  fibroblasts  (/) 
in  the  deepest  layers  of 
the  fibrin  membrane. 
.  The    fibroblasts      result 

from  a  proliferation  of 
the  tissue-cells  of  the 
affected  membrane,  these 
cells  having  wandered, 
later  on,  to  the  surface 
and  penetrated  into  the 
crevices  of  the  fibrin. 
Upon  this  phenomenon 
follows  presently  a  new 
formation  of  vessels,  and 
in  the  course  of  days  and 
weeks  there  is  developed,  on  the  surface,  a  vascular  embryonal  tissue  or 
granulation  tissue,  which,  in  case  of  a  compact  structure  of  the  fibrin- 


Tio.  200.— Proliferation  of  granulatioDS  in  the  pleunu  after 
bronchopneumonia  and  pleuritis,  lasting  fourteen  days.  (Alcohol ; 
Van  Gleson's  mixture.)  a,  Hyperaemic  and  infiltrated  pleura; 
b.  vascular  granulation  tissue ;  c.  fibrin ;  d.  pus-oells  and  granules 
of  precipitated  albumen.    Magnified  200  diameters. 
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deposit,  lifts  up  this  layer  in  toto  (Fig.  200,  b,  c),  in  case  of  a  more  ox)en 
structure  of  the  fibrin-membrane,  insinuates  itself  into  its  interstices 
(Fig.  199,/,  and  Fig.  201,  6,  rf),  and  in  course  of  time  occupies  the 
place  of  the  fibrin.  Besidual  portions  of  fibrin  (Fig.  201,  c),  neverthe- 
less, remain  within  the  granulation  tissue  for  a  long  time,  even  for 
weeks  and  months. 

In  the  formation  of  the  granulation  tissue,  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  cicatricial  tissue,  the  epithelium  of  the  serous  membranes  has  no 
share,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  no  fibroblasts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
products  of  inflammatory  proliferation  acquire  a  covering  of  epithelium 
later  on. 

The  final  result  of  the  process  is  the  formation  of  connective  tissue, 

which  causes  either  only  a 
thickening  of  the  fibrin-cov- 
ered serosa,  or  an  adhesion 
of  opposing  surfaces  of  the 
serous  membrane,  so  that  the 
inflammation  is  termed  ad- 
hesive. 

The  result  in  individual 
cases  depends  partly  on  the 
abundance  of  the  fibrinous 
deposit,  partly  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  affected  organ 
and  its  condition  during  the 
process  of  recovery. 

Small  deposits  of  fibrin, 

limited   to  one    surface    of 

the  serous  membrane,  lead 

only   to  thickening   of   the 

membrane,  which,  growing 

pale  with  the  disappearance 

of  the  vessels,  presents   a 

white    thickening    that    is 

very   often   called    a    milh- 

-       -  -         _      -  patch  or  a  tendinous  spot, 

no.  201.— Formation  of  granuladonfl  within  a  flbrinous      fc,*  ^  «i,,;««  4.^«^4.V.^-  ^f  4^™^^ 

deposit  In  pericarditis  several  weeks  old.    (Mttller's  fluid ;       -T  imi  giUing  tOgetner  OI  tWO 

hieinatoxylln ;  eosln.)    a,  Eplcardlum ;  6,  deposit  on  the  epl-       aprniia  Inminsn  bv  fl.n    aHiiti- 

cardlum/wnristlng  of  granulaUon  tlisue,  S^and  flbrin,  c.       S^rOuS  iamin»   O^   an   aoun 

Magnified  45  diametore.  dant  deposit  of  tibnn  may 

also  lead  to  their  becoming 
united  by  abundantly  developed  connective  tissue.  With  a  smaller 
quantity  of  fibrin,  and  repeated  rubbing  past  one  another  of  the  mem- 
branes, there  are  generally  formed  only  loose  membranous  or  filamentous 
adhesions,  which  still  permit  the  serous  surfaces  to  glide  over  one  an- 
other. Very  large  quantities  of  fibrin  may  also  at  times  partly  resist 
absorption,  so  that  they  persist  in  the  newly  formed  connective  tissue 
and  then  generally  become  calcified. 

Coagulated  exudates  in  the  lung  are  generally  soon  liquefied  and  ab- 
sorbed; yet  their  removal  in  this  manner  may  be  associated  with  con- 
nective-tissue  proliferation,  which  terminates  in  induration  of  the  lung. 

ilasses  of  coas^ula  witliin  tlie  vessels,  which  are  termed  thrombi, 
give  rise,  when  no  infection  intervenes,  to  an  inflammatory  proliferation 
of  the  vessel-walls,  a  proliferating  vasciditis — i.e.,  a  process  which  is  as- 
sociated with  cell-migration,  and  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  in- 
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flammatory  proliferation  of  the  serous  membranes.  It  is  entirely  imma- 
terial whether  the  thrombus  has  been  caused  by  a  preceding  inflammatory 
process  or  by  any 
other  conditions ; 
for  the  presence  of 
the  coagulated  mass 
is  itself  sufficient  to 
produce  inflamma- 
tion and  tissue-pro- 
liferation. 

The  first  change 
which  is  introduced, 
in  the  replacement 
of  a  thrombus  by 
connective  tissue, 
is  here  also  the  ap- 
pearance of  fibro- 
blasts (Fig.  202,  A), 
which  arise  from 
the  vessel-wall,  and 
later,  with  the  aid 
of  vessels  that  grow 
in  from  the  vessel- 
wall  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, form  an 
embryonal  tissue 
that  is  finally  con- 
verted into  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  complete  replacement  of  an  obstructing  thrombus  or 
embolus  results  in  the  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  by  vascu- 
lar connective  tissue  (Fig.  204,  g).  Eeplacement  of  a  peripheral  throm- 
bus, on  the  other  hand,  results  in  fibrous  thickening  of  the  wall.  Owing 
to  incomplete  replacement  and  liquefaction  of  the  part  not  replaced,  there 


Pig.  202.— Development  of  embrronal  dasue  in  a  thrombosed  femorah 
artery  of  an  old  man,  three  weeks  after  ligation.  (Alcohol ;  hematoxylin.) 
a.  Media ;  b,  elastic  boundary  layer :  c,  Intima  thickened  by  old  chronic 
inflammatory  processes :  d,  coagulated  blood :  e,  cellular  infiltration  of  the 


media ;  /,  the  same  of  the  Intioui ;  g,  round  cells  partly  within  the  throm- 
bus, paitly  between  the  latter  and  the  Intima ;  n,  diilei 
mative  cells.    Magnified  300  diameters. 


(lerent  forms  of  for- 


Fig.  208.— Border  of  a  recent  hemorrhagic  infarct  of  the  lung.  CMttUer's  fluid ;  haematoxylin ;  eo8hi.> 
a.  Non-nucleated  alveolar  septa,  whose  capillaries  are  filled  with  hyaline  thrombi :  b,  nucleated  septa ; 
c,  vessels  filled  with  red  thrombi ;  d,  du  alveoli  filled  with  coagulated  blood ;  e,  flbrino-cellular  exudate  in 
the  alveoli.    Magnified  100  diameters. 
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arise  strings  and  threads  of  connective  tissue,  which  cross  the  lumen 
of  the  vessel.  Calcification  of  the  parts  of  thrombi  which  are  not  re- 
placed by  connective  tissue  leads  to  the  formation  of  vascular  calculi. 

Necrotic  tissues,  which  cannot  be  sequestrated  and  discharged  exter- 
nally, are  also  replaced  by  vascular  connective  tissue  that  becomes 
changed  into  cicatricial  tissue ;  and  this  replacement  is  accomplished 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  fibrinous  exudates  and  thrombi. 
A  preliminary  condition  for  this  replacement  is  that  the  necrotic  tissue 
shall  contain  no  substances  (bacteria)  which  hinder  a  tissue-prolifera- 
tion and  produce  severe  inflammation.  For  the  rest,  it  is  immaterial 
how  the  necrosis  has  occurred,  and  whether  the  necrotic  tissue  is  free 
from  exudate  or  is  infiltrated  with  exudate  or  blood  (Fig.  203,  rf,  c?,). 
Under  tliese  conditions  the  first  phenomenon  leading  to  healing  is  the 
following :  the  inflammatory  infiltration  (e)  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
necrosis  becomes  associated  with  a  tissue-proliferation,  which  produces 
^granulation  tissue,  and  this  in  turn  grows  toward  the  necrosis  (Fig. 
204,  d,  e),  pushes  it  aside,  and  replaces  it.  If  this  process  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  influence,  even  extensive  tissue-necroses  may  disappear 
in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months,  and  be  replaced  by  connective  tissue. 
It  may  also  happen,  however,  that  certain  tissues  resist  absorption,  or 
that  the  development  of  granulations  stops  so  early  that  some  remains  of 
the  necrosis  persist  and  then  become  calcijied. 

When,  owing  to  an  inflammation  or  an  ischtemia  within  an  organ, 
only  the  more  sensitive  elements  die — for  example,  the  epithelia  or  the 


Fio.  204.— Peripheral  portion  of  a  healing  infarction  of  the  liinff.  (MtUler's  fluid  ;  bsematoxytin ;  eosin.) 
<i.  Blood-extra vasaUon  changed  into  a  gnuiular,  yellowish  mass ;  o.  necrotic  alveolar  septa  without  nucl^ ; 
c,  newly  formed  connective  tissue ;  d,  vascular  granulation  tissue  within  the  alveoli ;  e,  fibroblasts  within 
alveoli  containing  the  residue  of  the  hemorrhage :  f,  artery ;  g^  vascular  connective  tissue  formed  within  the 
artery  at  the  place  of  the  embolus.    Magnified  45  diameters. 

muscle-cells — while  the  connective  tissue  is  preserved,  the  absorption  of 
the  necrosis  is  performed  quickly,  and  in  a  short  time  there  develops  a 
scar  or  callus  of  connective  tissue  (Fig.  205,  e),  in  which  the  specific 
tissue-elements  are  lacking. 
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Pus  is  quickly  absorbed  from  small  abscesses,  and  the  defect  is  closed 
by  granulation  and  scar  tissue.      Large   amounts  of  pus  may  also  be 
absorbed   from   the 
cavities      of     the 
body  and  from  the 
lungs. 

Abscesses  cause 
a  development  of 
^granulations  i  n 
their  neighborhood, 
and  this  leads  to 
the  formation  of  an 
abscess  membrane. 
The  cavity  may  be 
obliterated  by  the 
absorption  of  the 
pus  and  by  the 
growing  together  of 
the  granulating  ab- 
scess membrane; 
and  so  the  abscess 
may  heal,  leaving  a 
scar  behind.  In- 
complete absorption 
may  lead  to  thick- 
ening of  the  pus, 
and  later  to  ccUciJir 
cation  of  the  residue. 
If  the  tnickening  of 
the  pus,  however, 
does  not  occur,  the 
abscess  ^  remains, 
and  may  increase  in  size  in  the  course  of  time  by  secretion  from  its  wall. 

Like  abscesses,  empyemata  may  heal  by  the  absorption  of  the  pus. 
At  the  time  of  absorption  the  tissues  inclosing  the  pus  produce  granu- 
lation and  cicatricial  tissues,  which  may  attain  considerable  size  when 
the  absorption  takes  a  long  time.  When  incompletely  absorbed,  inspis- 
sated pus  may  calcify. 

Foreign  bodies,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  absorption  and  exert  no 
specific  influence  on  their  environment,  are  dissolved  and  replaced  by 
connective  tissue  in  the  same  way  as  are  tissue-necroses  or  masses  of 
fibrin. 


Fro.  2(15.— Callosity  of  heart  Section  tbrougb  a  muscle  trabecula  tbat 
bas  undergone  fibroid  degeneration.  cMQUer's  fluid;  hsematoxylln.) 
a,  Endocardium :  6,  transverse  section  of  normal  muscle-cells ;  c,  oon- 
nectlTe-tlssue  hyperplasia  rich  In  cells ;  d,  atrophic  muscle-cells  in  hy- 
perplastic connective  tissue :  e,  dense  connective  tissue  without  nuclei  or 
muscle-cells ;  /«  veins.  In  whose  neighborhood  a  few  muscle-cells  still  re- 
main ;  0,  small  blood-vessels :  /i«  small-celled  Infiltration.  Magnified  40 
diameters. 


III.  Phagocytosis  Occurring  in  the  Course  of  Inflammations,  and 
the  Formation  of  Giant  Cells. — Chemotaxis. 

§  103.  When  smalt  foreign  bodies,  or  portions  or  particles  of  de- 
vitalized tissue,  are  found  in  the  human  body,  there  is  very  often  a 
marked  assembling  of  cells  at  their  place  of  deposition.  These  are,  first, 
leucocytes  which  have  migrated  from  the  vessels,  but  later  also  tissue-cells 
that  have  become  motile^  or  that  are  proliferating ^  wander  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  foreign  body  or  of  the  remains  of  devitalized  tissue. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Leber,  Buchner,  Massart,  Bordet, 
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Gabritschewsky,  and  others,  it  is  certain  that  this  assembling  of  cells  is 
partly  brought  about  by  chemotaxis— i.e.,  by  an  attraction  exerted  by 
fluid  materials  derived  from  the  foreign  bodies  or  from  the  particles  of 
devitalized  tissue;  but  doubtless  other  conditions  also  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  spot  where  the  cells  are  to  assemble. 

If  the  materials,  while  still  undissolved,  reach  the  sphere  of  the 
motile  cells,  they  are  very  often  taken  up  by  them,  and  there  occurs  that 
phenomenon  which  is  termed  phagocytosis.  If  one  observes  the  proc- 
ess under  the  microscope — which  is  easy  to  do,  if  tissue-lymph  that  has 
been  taken  from  the  frog  and  that  is  rich  in  cells,  is  mixed  with  gran- 
ules of  soot — one  sees  that  the  motile  cells  pour  their  protoplasm,  fif  one 
may  use  the  expression,  around  the  foreign  bodies,  and  absorb  them 
completely  into  their  protoplasm  by  the  union  of  the  pseudopodia  ex* 


Fig.  a06.— Granular  cells  in  a  focus  of  degeneration  of  tbe  brain.  (Teased  preparation  treated  vnttt 
osmic  acid.)  a.  Blood-vessel  with  blood ;  6,  media ;  c,  adventitia  wltii  lymphatic  sheath ;  d,  unchanged 
glia-cells;  e,  fatty  glla-cells ;  /,  binuclear  glia-cells;  g,  sclerofied  tissue:  7i,  round  cells;  /i|,  round  cells  with 
single  droplets  of  rat ;  Ti^,  fatty-granule  spheres ;  ht,  pigmented-granule  spheres.    Magnified  dUO  diameters. 

tended  over  the  bodies.  Among  the  foreign  bodies  that  have  penetrated 
from  the  outside,  which  are  particularly  often  taken  up  by  the  leuco- 
cytes or  tissue-cells,  are  chiefly  the  various  forms  of  dust  (especially 
soot),  which  are  taken  into  the  lungs  with  the  respired  air,  and  bacteria. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  phagocytosis  does  not  occur  in  all  infec- 
tions caused  by  bacteria,  but  is  rather  confined  to  special  infections, 
and  even  in  these  does  not  appear  in  all  stages  of  the  local  disease. 

Among  the  debris  of  tissues  one  finds  most  often  fat-droplets  (Fig. 
206,  A„  A,)  and  products  of  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
(Fig.  206,  A„  Fig.  208,  c,  and  Fig.  102).  These  products  of  destruction 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  cells  until  they  are  stuffed  with  them  and  con- 
verted into  large  granular  forms  that  are  ierm^difatty'gramde  spheres  BSiA 
pigmented-granule  spheres.  Besides  fat  and  blood-pigment,  other  frag- 
ments of  tissue  also — as,  for  example,  particles  of  the  contractile  sub- 
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FlO.  207.-] 
suewltb  inclu< 


sytes  from  firranuJatf ng  tto- 


leucocytes  aud  tbeirf 
ments.  (Corrosive  sublimate ;  Blondi*s  stain- 
ing mixture.)  a.  Round  fibroblast  with  two 
leucocytes :  b,  swollen  spindle-sbaped  connec- 
tive-tissue cell  with  one  leucocyte ;  c,  cl,  e, 
fibroblasts  with  fragments  of  leucocytes.  Mag- 
nified 500  diameters. 


stance  of  muscle-cells  or  of  elastic  tissue-fibres  or  even  of  fibrin — may 
be  taken  up  by  the  cells.  The  cells  which  take  up  all  these  substances 
€tre  principally  tissue-cells  in  luxuriant  proliferation — ^fibroblasts,  osteo- 
blasts, sarcoblasts,  etc.  If  an  inflam- 
matory exudation  runs  its  course  at 
the  same  time  as  the  proliferation,  and 
if  the  proliferating  tissue  contains 
UucocyteSy  these  mmj  oho  he  taken  up 
by  the  phagocytes  (Iig.  207,  a,  6,  c). 

The  substances  taken  up  by  the 
phagocytes  may  be  partly  dissolvcKi 
and  destroyed  within  the  cells;  and 
this  is  true  pwiicularly  for  the  leuco- 
cytes, which  gradually  disappear  in- 
side of  the  cell-protoplasm  of  the  pha- 
gocytes (Fig.  207,  c,  dy  e),  but  it  also 
holds  equally  for  various  fragments  of 
tissue,  except  blood-pigment  (Fig.  208,  c),  which  may  remain  a  long 
time  within  the  cells.  The  insoluble  substances  (soot)  behave  in  the 
same  way,  while  the  bacteria  taken  up  by  the  cells,  in  each  case  ac- 
cording to  their  vital  properties  and  the  condition  in  which  they  en- 
tered the  cells,  are  sometimes  dissolved  and  destroyed,  but  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  remain  and  multiply  even  in  the  cells. 

The  cells  loaded  with  foreign  bodies  are  situated  at  first  at  the  place 
where  the  phagocytosis  occurred,  but  they  may  also  migrate  farther  and 
enter  the  lymphatic  circulation  (Fig.  206,  c)  and  the  lymph-glands  (Fig. 
298),  and  later  also  the  blood,  from  which  they  are  deposited  principally 
in  the  spleen,  marrow  of  bone,  and  liver  (cf.  g§  17  and  18). 

If  the  foreign  bodies  which  have  penetrated  into  the  body  from  the 
exterior,  or  the  dying  or  already  necrotic  fragments  of  tissue,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  taken  up  by  leucocytes  or  proliferated  tissue-cells,  there 
form  very  often,  in  the  granulation  tissue  that  develops  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, polynuclear  giant  cells,  which  arrange  themselves  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  foreign  body 
or  the  superfluous  mass 
of  tissue,  exactly  as  this 
occurs  on  the  part  of  os- 
l  teoclasts  under  physio- 

logical conditions  (Fig. 
^  209,  cO.      If  the  bodies 

are  not  too  large  they 
^.  may  be  still  taken  up  by 

these  polynuclear  cells; 
in  the  other  case  the  cells 
remain  attached  to  the 
surface  and  produce  the 
gradual    dissolution    of 
soluble  substances  (e.g., 
strands  of  catgut,  frag- 
ments of  dead  muscle- 
fibres).     It  sometimes  happens  that  mononuclear  cells  take  up  small 
foreign  bodies  into  their  interior,  and  after  this,  by  division,  their  nuclei 
become  polynuclear.     This  is  observed  most  often  after  the  inclusion  of 
bacteria  (lepra,  tuberculosis),  which  still  multiply  within  the  cells. 


206.— Mass   of  pigmented-fn^nule  spheres  in  a  lymphatic 
(Alcohol ;  carmine.)    a,  Ljrmph-node ;  6,  trabeoulse  of  the 

lymphatic  gland ;  r,  lymph-paasage  with  pigrmented-granule  spheres. 

Mafirnifled  60  diameters. 
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292  PHAGOCYTOSIS;   CHEMOTAXIS. 

When  a  foreign  body  in  the  tissues  cannot  be  absorbed  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  granulation  tissue  that  changes  later  into  connective  tissue 
\Fig.  209,  b,  c),  and  in  this  way  becomes  encapsulated.     The  prolifera- 


Fio.  209.— Dog* 8  hair  encapsulated  in  subcutaneous  tissue.     (Alcohol;    Bismarck  brown.)    a,  Hair; 
6,  fibrous  Uasue ;  c,  proliferating  granulation  tissue ;  d,  giant  cells.    Magnifled  06  diameters. 

tion  may  be  very  slight,  however,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  smooth, 
completely  insoluble  substances  (glass  beads). 

The  phenomena  of  chemotropiBm  or  chemotaxis — i.e.,  the  attraction  or  repulsion 
of  freely  motile  cells  by  substances  soluble  in  water — ^were  first  observed  by  Strahl  and 
Pfeffer,  who  made  researches  particularly  on  myxomycetes,  infusoria,  bacteria,  seminal 
filaments,  and  swarming  spores.  Researches  of  Leber,  Buchner,  Massart,  Bordet,  Gabrit- 
schewsky,  and  others  have  shown  that  the  leucocytes  may  also  be  attracted  {positive 
chemotropism  or  chemotaxis)  or  repelled  (negative  cheinotropism)  by  chemical  substances. 
There  are  particular  products  of  the  vital  activity  of  fission-fungi  (Leber,  Massart, 
Bordet,  Gabritschewsky)  or  bacterial  proteins — i.e.,  the  albuminoid  bodies  of  dead  bac- 
terial cells  (Buchner) — which  even  after  great  dilution  (according  to  Buchner,  theproteia 
of  pyocyaneus  is  still  active  in  a  dilution  of  1 : 3,000)  are  positively  chemotactic.  Ac- 
cording to  Buchner,  this  property  belongs  also  to  gluten-casein  from  wheat-paste  and 
legumin,  to  glue  from  bones,  and  to  alkali  albuminate  from  peas,  while  ammonium  buty- 
rate,  trimethylamin,  ammonia,  leucin,  tyrosin,  urea,  and  skatol  exhibit  negative  chemo- 
taxis. 

Phagocytosis  is  a  vital  phenomenon  that  has  been  long  known  and  has  many  times 
been  made  &ie  subject  of  investigation.  Von  Recklinghausen,  Ponfick,  Hoffmann, 
Langerhaus,  Slavjansky,  von  Ins,  Ruppert,  Langhans,  Rindfieisch,  and  others  conducted 
such  experiments  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  described  particularly  the  relations 
of  cells  to  granules  of  dust  and  the  disintegration  products  of  the  blood.  In  the  year 
1874  I  made  the  observation  that  the  fibroblasts  of  the  granulation  tissue  take  up  and 
destroy  leucocytes.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  one  has  in  this  phenomenon  an  act  of 
nutrition — that  the  phagocytes  digest  and  assimilate  the  leucocytes  taken  up.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  phagocytosis  is  a  vital  function  of  cells,  which  in  the  first 
place  is  directed  to  the  taking  up  of  nutriment.  But  since  a  phagocytosis  is  also  ob- 
served in  cells  which  give  off  substances  to  the  excreta  (e.g.,  in  the  renal  epithelia); 
since,  also,  wandering  cells  loaded  with  dust  appear  at  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes 
and  in  glands,  and  may  thus  cleanse  the  tissues  of  the  substances  mentioned,  one  may 
regard  phagocytosis  as  a  process  which  is  directed  also  partly  to  the  excretion  of  certain 
substances. 

Since  the  year  1883  Metschnikoff  has  occupied  himself  in  a  particularly  thorough 
fashion  with  phagocytosis  (he  has  also  introduced  this  name),  and  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  phenomena  in  the  whole  animal  world,  and  is  most 
often  observed  in  mesodermal  cells.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  phagocytosis  represents^ 
the  essential  and  characteristic  token  of  inflammation,  and  that  the  infiammatory  process 
is  a  combat  waged  by  the  cells  against  intruders  or  disease  producers.  This  view  is,  how- 
ever, completely  erroneous  and  finds  no  support  in  the  actual  conditions.  Metschnikoff, 
in  putting  forward  his  definition  of  infiammation  as  a  battle  of  phagocytes  against  dis- 
ease producers,  pays  no  attention  to  those  phenomena  which  have  been  termed  inflam- 
mation from  antiquity  onward,  and  names  inflammation  only  a  single  chosen  vital 
process  to  which  he  has  given  his  interest.  If  one  starts  from  processec  that  are  recog- 
nized on  all  sides  as  inflammation,  it  is  apparent  that  legitimate  inflammations  occur 
in  which  no  phagocytosis  is  present ;  so  thaft  phagocytosis  does  not  even  form  an  in- 
separable concomitant  of  inflammation.  For  the  rest,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  phago- 
cytosis is  a  phenomenon  that  often  occurs  in  the  course  of  even  non-inflammatory 
processes  (e.g.,  within  tumors).    Finally,  one  caimot  see  in  phagocytosis  any  appearance 
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of  a  struggle,  since  in  the  taking  up  of  cinnabar  or  soot  or  fragments  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  or  pus-corpuscles  every  possibility  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  that  which 
is  devoured  is  excluded.  And  even  when  bacteria  are  taken  up,  no  struggle  can  be 
observed,  at  least  in  those  cases  in  which  (as  actually  often  happens)  the  bacteria  are 
only  taken  up  when  they  are  dead  or  at  least  dying. 


IV.  Chronic  Inflammations. 


§  104.  Inflammation  is  naturally  an  acute  process,  but  various  con- 
ditions may  cause  the  phenomena  of  tissue-degeneration  and  exudation 
to  last  longer,  and  the  inflammation  to  become  chronic. 

The  cause  of  an  inflammation  becoming:  chronic  may  be  found,  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  an  acute  mfhrnrmtion 
cJiaiiaes  occur  ivhich  prevent  a  rapid  healing.  As  may  be  deduced  from 
the  foregoing,  all  large  defects  of  tissue  and  tissue-necroses,  as  well  as 
large  masses  of  exudate  that 
are  difficult  to  absorb,  act  in 
this  way.  When  necrotic  mass- 
es of  tissue  are  not  completely 
absorbable,  as  in  the  case  of 
large  pieces  of  bone,  they  may 
indeed  be  sequestrated,  but  they 
then  persist  as  sequestra  for 
years  (JFig.  210,  a),  and  main- 
tain a  constant  inflammation. 
When  a  large  superficial  defect 
of  the  integument  is  produced 
by  a  bum,  granulations  develop, 
but  it  may  be  months  before 
the  wounded  surface  is  skinned 
over  from  the  edges  and  the 
process  thus  completed. 

A  further  cause  of  chronic 
inflammations  is  always  found 
in  repeated  im'ury  hy  external  in- 
fluences. Thus,  for  example, 
repeated  inhalation  of  dust  may 
cause  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  lung;  repeated  friction  of  the 
skin  may  perpetucte  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  part;  and 
rei)eated  pathological  altera- 
tions of  the  stomach-contents 
may  promote  inflammation  of 
the  stomach.  In  the  canals  of 
the  body  in  which  concretions 
form,  these  latter  may  also  be  a 
cause  of  lasting  tissue-lesions. 

When  unj'avorahlc  nutritive 
conditions  exist  in  a  tissue— e.g.,  great  congestion — these  may  also  en- 
able even  slight  external  influences,  that  under  normal  conditions  pro- 
duce no  inflammation  or  one  that  soon  stops,  to  set  up  ulceration  with- 
out any  tendency  to  heal.  In  this  way,  for  example,  chronic  ulcers  of 
the  leg  may  occur. 


Fig.  210.— NeoroBls  of  fifteen  years'  duration  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  femur,  a.  Seques- 
trum ;  &.  c,  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  thickened 
bone.  (Alcohol  preparation.  Reduced  to  two-thirds 
natural  size.) 
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Infeciicms  are  also  a  frequent  cause  of  chronic  inflammations,  espe- 
cially those  by  bacteria  and  moulds,  which  multiply  in  the  body  and  so 
constantly  produce  new  inflammatory  irritation.     The  inflammations 

which  they  cause  are  dis- 
tinguished from  others 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
they  often  have  a  progres- 
sive cliaractei\  and  by  the 
further  fact  that  they  cause 
metastases  by  way  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  the 
blood. 

Finally,  chronic  intoxi- 
cations  form  a  last  cause. 
They  act  particularly  on 
the  kidneys  and  liver,  and 
may  be  attributed  either 
to  the  introduction  into  the 
FIG.  2ii.-8ection  of  a  rtone^ttert  lung  with  bmncho.     Organism,  through  the  in- 

ppeumoDlc  fibrous  nodules.  (Alcobol:  plcrocarmlne.)  a,  testinal  canal  Or  the  lunitS 
Group  of  fibrous  nodules ;  6,  normal  lung-tissue;  c,  pulmonary  xu      •    j.  a.       t 

tissue,  tbickened,  but  still  containing  broncbi,  vessels,  and  a  few       Or  even  tue  lUtegUment,  Of 

alveoli.  Magnified  9  diameters.  substances  that   are   inju- 

rious to  the  organs  af- 
fected or  to  others;  or  to  the  production  in  the  body  itself,  by  dis- 
turbances of  the  processes  of  metabolism,  of  injurious  substances,  so 
that  there  is  a  chronic  aido-intoxication, 

§  105.  The  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  are  determined  partly  by 
their  fundamental  causes,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  tissue  affected. 

The  remains  of  acute  processes,  as  they  are  seen  in  fibrinous  exu- 
dates and  tissue-necroses,  lead,  when  not  complicated  by  specific  infec- 
tions, to  an  inflammatory  tissue-proliferation.    For  the  rest,  inflam- 
matory hypertrophies  of  connective  tissue  result  from  various  chronic 
irritations    of    the    tissues. 
So,  for  example,  chronic  ir- 
ritation  of    the  lung  by  the 
deposition  of  stmie-dust    may 
lead     to    a     connective-tissue 
hypertrophy  in  the  lung,  which      * 
is    essentially    characterized 
by  the  formation  of  circum- 
scribed   nodules   (Fig.    211, 
a),  but  occurs  also  i)artly  in 
the  form  of  a  diffuse  hyper- 
trophy (c).     Continued  irri- 
tating conditions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of    the    orifices    of 
the     urogenital     api)aratu8, 

wlifirA     ill  ft  V   arA     TnninfAi-iiArl  ^G.  212.— Condyloma   acuminatum,     a.   Enlarged  and 

wnere  tney  are  mainiamea  branching  naplllte;  6,  epidermis,  (injected  preparaUon.) 
by    the     discharge    of  imtat-       Magnined  30  diameters. 

ing  secretions,  often  lead  to 

the  formation  of  acuminate  condylomata — i.e.,  to  hypertrophy  of  the  pa- 
pillae, in  which  the  inflamed  and  infiltrated  papillae,  with  their  vessels, 
enlarge  (Fig.  212,  a,  h)  and  often  also  divide  into  branches. 
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Frequently  repeated  and  rather  persistent  mild  inflammations  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  are  caused  by  mechanical  lesions, 
by  parasites,  or  by  any  other  continued  irritation,  may  also  often,  when 
they  acquire  a  considerable  extent,  lead  to  diffuse  connective-tissue 
hypertrophy,  which  is  known  as  elephayitiasis. 

Inflammatory  growths  of  the  periosteum  and  medulla  of  bone,  which 
lead  to  pathological  new  formation  of  bone,  or  a  hyperostosis  (Fig.  213), 
may  be  caused  both  by  non-specific  irritations — e.g.,  by  inflammations 
which  run  their  course  in  the  neighborhood 
of  chronic  ulcers — and  by  specific  infections, 
as  the  syphilitic  and  tuberculous. 

Chronic  catarrhs  of  mucous  membranes 
are  sometimes  caused  by  specific  infections 
(gonorrhoea,  tuberculosiis),  sometimes  by  a 
non-specific  injury  (concretions,  pathological 
changes  in  the  contents  of  stomach  and  in- 
testine), sometimes  by  continued  disturban- 
ces of  the  circulation  (congestions) . 

Chronic  abscesses  generally  result  from 
acute  abscesses,  and  have  the  same  etiol- 
ogy, but  may  also  develop  more  gradually, 
and  are  then  caused  by  special  infections, 
generally  tuberculosis  or  actinomycosis. 
They  are  usually  limited  externall}^  by  a 
connective-tissue  membrane  covered  with 
granulations,  and  may  increase  in  size  partly 
by  the  secretion  of  pus  from  the  abscess-wall, 
partly  by  the  destruction  of  the  wall  and  its 
neighborhood.  Progressive  enlargement  to- 
ward the  deep-lying  parts  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  burrow^ins:  or  cons^estive  abscesses. 
Their  increase  in  size  is  really  always  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  persistence  of  the  infection. 
Perforation  into  neighboring  tissues  leads 
accordingly,  also,  to  new  infectious  inflam- 
mations. 

The  tuberculous  and  actinomycotic  forms 
of  chronic  abscess  are  distinguished  from 
others  partly  by  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
pus,  partly  by  a  special  construction  of  the 
abscess  membrane  (see  Tuberculosis  and 
Actinomycosis  in  Chapter  IX.). 

Chronic  ulcers  are   generally  caused  by 

specific      infections      (tuberculosis,      syphilis,  Ffg.  213. -periosteal  hypertwtosto 

glanders),   but  non-specific   harmful   factors     Sicer^of  the k^!***(^uwd*to tSree^ 
also  lead  to  chronic  ulceration  in  tissue  which     "^  natural  size.) 
is  specially  susceptible  to  such  ulceration. 

Thus  chronic  congestions  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  leg  may  in- 
terfere with  the  healing  of  ulcers  caused  by  any  mechanical  influence 
that  may  have  been  exerted  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  leg. 
In  the  same  way  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  stomach-contents  may 
prevent  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  When  healing  begins 
at  the  border  of  an  ulcer,  while  the  ulceration  advances  at  other  parts, 
the  ulcer  is  termed  serpiginous.  Active  growth  of  granulation  tissue  in 
17 
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an  ulcer  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  ulcus  elevatum  hypertrophicum ; 
dense,  callous,  gristly  induration  of  the  edge  and  base  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  ulcus  callosum,  or  indolens,  or  atonicum. 

Chronic  ^granulation  s^rowtlis  (granulations)  which  persist  as  such 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  without  undergoing  conversion  into  connective 


Fio.  214.— Transveree  section  through  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  of  an  atrophic  large  Intestine. 
(Alcohol ;  alum  carmine.)  a.  Glandular  layer  reduced  to  one-half  its  height ;  6,  muscularls  muoosss;  c  sub- 
mucosa ;  d,  muscularis ;  e,  mucous  membrane  entirely  atrophied.    Magnified  90  diameters. 

tissue,  reach,  under  various  specific  infections,  conditions  in  which  they 
are  best  known  as  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  leprosy,  glanders,  rhinoscleroma^ 
and  actinomycosis.  Since  the  granulations,  in  these  infections,  often 
produce  spongy  growths  and  tumor-like  formations,  they  are  also  called 
luns^ous  ^granulations  or  care  luxurians,  and  infectious  ^granulation 
tumors  or  granulomata.    They  show  all  the  special  peculiarities  that 


Fig.  216.— Induration  and  atrophy  of  the  renal  tissue  in  chronic  nephritis.  (Alcohol;  alum  OBrmlm.) 
a.  Thickened  and  fibrous  Bowman^s  capsule ;  6,  normal  glomerular  vessels :  c,  glomerulus  whose  vascular 
loops  are  partly  impermeable  and  homogeneous,  and  its  epithelium  mostly  lost;  (U  completelv  ruined 
glomerulus;  e,  homogeneous  mass  of  CDajrulation  studded  with  nuclei,  and  consisting  of  exudate  and 
epithelium  ;  /,  desquamated  glomerular  epithelium ;  g,  epithelium  from  the  capsule:  ?i,  collapsed  urinary 
tubule  with  atn>phie  epithelium ;  U  collapsed  tubule  without  epithelium ;  k,  hyperplastic  connective-tissue 
stroma ;  U  collection  of  small  cells ;  m,  normal,  somewhat  dilated  urinary  tubule ;  ?^  afferent  vessel ;  o,  vein. 
Magnified  250  diameters. 
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enable  one  to  recognize,  from  the  structure,  the  development  and  life- 
history  of  the  granulation  formations,  as  well  as  their  special  etiology 
(cf.  Chapter  IX.).  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  etiology 
of  some  granulomata  that  develop  in  the  skin  is  still  unknown. 

Chronic  inflammations,  in  which  atropliy  of  tlie  specific  tissue  is 
associated  with  liypertropliy  of  tlie  connective  tissue,  are  observed 
principally  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  the 
kidneys  and  liver. 

In  the  intestinal  canal  the  cause  may  reside  both  in  specific  causes 
(dysentery)  and  in  non-specific  irritations,  which  are  set  up  by  any  ab- 
normal property  of  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  epithelial 
constituents  either  die,  under  manifestations  of  persistent  desquamation, 
while  the  connective  tissue  remains,  or  they  decay  at  the  same  time  as 
the  connective  tissue  on  which  they  are  situated  undergoes  necrosis  and 


Fio.  016.~€onDectlve-tlB8ue  hyperpliwia  and  doTelopment  of  bile-ducta  in  chronic  hepatitis.  (Alcohol; 
bSBinatoxyUn.)  a,  ai.  Lobules  of  the  liver ;  6,  hyperplastic  periportal  connective  tissue ;  c,  old  bile-ducts; 
d,  newly  formed  bile-ducts ;  e,  collection  of  small  cells.    MagniOed  00  diameters. 

destruction.     The  final  result  is  a  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  214)  which 
contains  either  no  glands  (e)  or  only  rudimentary  ones  (a). 

In  the  liver  and  kidneys  the  chronic  inflammations  that  lead  ta 
atrophy  and  induration,  and  whose  results  are  called  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  and  indurated  contracted  kidneys,  are  haematogenous  diseases,  so 
far  as  they  do  not  depend  on  disturbances  in  the  domain  of  the  excretory 
ducts  (obstruction,  formation  of  concretions),  and  are  caused  partly  by 
infections,  partly  by  intoxications.  They  begin  either  acutely  or  more 
insidiously,  and  are  characterized  by  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the 
glandular  tissue  (Fig.  215,  A,  i),  by  hypertrophy  of  the  connective 
tissue  (Fig.  215,  «,  k,  and  Fig.  216,  6),  by  cellular  infiltration,  by  the 
formation  of  granulations  (Fig.  215,  I,  and  Fig.  216,  e),  by  obliteration 
of  old  vessels  (Fig.  215,  c,  d,)  and  by  the  formation  of  new  vessels.  lu 
the  liver  there  is  often  also  the  formation  of  new  bile-ducts  (Fig.  216^ 
d)y  which,  however,  for  the  greater  part  do  not  perform  their  function. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Tumors. 

I.  General  Considerations. 

§  106.  A  neoplasm,  or  spontaneous  new  s^rowth,  or  tumor  in  the 

narrower  sense,  is  a  new  formation  of  tissue,  not  produced  by  infection, 
which  has  an  atypical  structure,  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  the  organ- 
ism, and  to  whose  growth  there  is  no  definite  characteristic  termination. 
The  outward  appearance  of  a  tumor  is  atyx)ical  no  less  than  its  internal 
structure,  for  a  true  tumor  differs  more  or  less  in  its  make-up  from  that 
of  a  normal  organ.  If  this  difference  is  slight,  the  tumor  closely  re- 
sembles an  hypertrophy  of  tissue.  In  certain  instances  this  resemblance 
may  be  so  close  that  one  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether  the  new 
growth  of  tissue  should  be  called  a  tumor  or  an  hypertrophy. 

Tumors  may  develop  in  every  tissue  of  the  body  which  is  capable  of 
growth.  They  arise  from  a  proliferation  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  part, 
and  with  the  process  is  associated  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels. 
Frequently  also  there  is  a  migration  of  leucocytes  into  the  tumor  tissue, 


Fio.  217.— Tissue  taken  from  a  mammaiy  carcinoma,  with  numerous  figures  which  show  nuclear  sub- 
dlTtalon  in  the  different  phases  of  the  mitosis.  (Staining  with  Flemmlng's  saf ranln.)  a.  Stroma :  5,  epi- 
thelial plugs.    Magnified  500  diameters. 

but  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  process.  The  steps  of  cell-divi- 
sion and  formation  of  new  blood-vessels  are  the  same  as  those  described 
in  §83  and  §  88— i.e.,  the  cells  divide  by  karyomitosis,  and  the  new 
vessels  are  formed  from  sprouts  which  shoot  out  from  the  growing  cells 
of  the  existing  vessels.  The  mitotic  forms  are  usually  typical  (Fig. 
217,  6),  but  there  are  also  many  atypical  forms,  asymmetrical  divisions, 
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nuclear  figures  with  abnormally  large  chromatin  masses  (the  so-called 
giant  mitoses),  pluripolar  mitoses,  and  finally  examples  of  nuclear  frag- 
mentation (cf.  §  84,  Figs.  146  to  150)  and  of  direct  segmentation. 

When  developed  a  tumor  is  for  the  most  part  slmrply  defined  from  the 
surrounding  tissue,  but  the  opposite  may  be  true.  Moreover,  several 
organs  in  their  entirety  may  be  clvanged  into  a  single  tumor,  or  corisiderabh 
portions  of  tissue  which  are  not  sharply  marked  off  from  their  surrounding 
tissues  may  take  on  the  character  of  a  tumor.  By  the  degeneration  of 
masses  of  tumor  tissue,  ulcers  frequently  arise. 

The  difference  in  structure  between  tumors  and  physiological  tissue 
is  usually  evident  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  there  are  also  tumors  which  so 
resemble  the  part  from  which  they  spring  that  the  difference  is  to  be 
made  out  only  by  the  most  exact  examination. 

Tumors  that  have  well-defined  boundaries  are  generally  nodular  (Fig. 
218,  d;  Fig.  219,  rf,  e  ;  Fig.  220,  a) ;  and  the  size  of  the  nodules  varies, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  tumor  and  the  stage  of  development  at 
the  time  of  examination,  from  the  smallest  visible  speck  to  a  mass  of 
from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  or  more.  If  nodular  tumors  grow  on  the 
surface  of  an  organ  they  often  take  on  the  form  of  a  sponge  (Fig.  218, 
d)  or  of  a  polyp,  and  are  named  accordingly  fungous  or  polypoid  tumors. 
If  a  new  growth  develops  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  memorane  or  the 
skin,  and  the  papillse  there  present  divide  or  new  papillse  are  developed, 
we  have  warty,  verrucose,  or  papillary  tumors,  or  papUlomata,  A  further 
development  of  the  papillary  structure  gives  a  dendritic  or  cauliflower 
mxiss. 

Tumors  usually  develop  from  small  beginnings.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively rare  thing  for  one  to  develop  from  a  number  of  centres  scattered 
diffusely  throughout  an  entire  organ.  At  one  time  their  growth  may 
be  quite  rapid,  while  at  another  it  advances  slowly  and  with  occasional 
periods  of  quiescence.  In  some  instances  a  tumor  may  remain  perfectly 
quiet  and  unchanged  for  a  period  of  several  years,  and  then  suddenly 
it  may  take  on  an  active  growth. 

The  structure  of  a  tumor  is  determined  by  the  tissue  from  which  it 
grows  ;  and  although  true  tumors  always  show  an  atypical  character,  yet 
they  also  possess  certain  of  the  features  of  their  parent-tissues. 

Tumors  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  their  structure 
and  their  genesis.  The  three  are,  a  connective-tissue  group,  an  epithelial 
group,  and  finally  a  group  containing  teratoid  tumors  and  cysts.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  forms  of  tumor  may  be 
classified  as  belonging  at  the  same  time  to  two  or  even  to  three  groups, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  which  is  adopted. 

The  connective-tissue  tumors,  which  are  often  called  histoid  tum/yrs, 
are  made  up  of  tissues  which  sometimes  resemble,  in  their  structure,  the 
connective  tissue  of  an  adult,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  mesoderm ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  may  take  their  origin  from  mesodermal  con- 
nective tissue.  Usually  the  tumors  which  spring  from  the  component 
parts  of  the  nervous  system — from  the  cells  of  the  glia,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  the  ganglia — are  classed  in  this  group ;  since  in  their  structure 
they  come  much  closer  to  the  connective-tissue  than  they  do  to  the  epi- 
thelial tumors. 

The  differences  in  the  types  of  connective-tissue  tumors  are  due  to 
differences  in  their  framework,  in  part  also  to  differences  in  the  cells. 
If  a  tumor  is  rich  in  cells  while  its  framework  is  poorly  developed,  it  is 
soft  and  is  reckoned  among  the  sarcomata.     Very  soft  forms  are  spoken 
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of  as  medullary  or  J^ungous.     Mixed  tumors  contain  several  different 
kinds  of  connective  tissue. 

Epithelial  tumors  are  composed  of  cells  which  are  the  progeny  of 
epithelial  cells  or  of  gland-cells,  and  also  of  connective  tissue  which  is 
provided  with  blood-vessels;  and  the  two  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  connective-tissue  forms  a  support  or  network,  in  the  meshes  of 

which  the  cells  result- 
ing from  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  epithelial 
cells  or  the  gland-cells 
are  grouped  in  a  spe- 
c  i  a  1  manner.  Inas- 
much as  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  tissues 
gives  to  these  tumors 
a  structure  which  re- 
minds one  of  that  of  a 
gland,  they  are  often 
spoken  of  as  organoid 
tumors — a  designation 
which  places  them  in 
contrast  with  the  his- 
toid connective  -  tissue 
tumors.  Attention 
should  be  called,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that 
certain  tumors  which 
are  reckoned  among 
the  connective  -  tissue 
tumors  (viz.,  the  sar- 

Fio.  218.-8poiyjy  carcinoma  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  poe-  y,rlT«afft^  rknaaaaa  an 
tertor  waU  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  a.  Body  of  the  uterus;  b,  COmaia;,  possess  an 
cervix ;  c,  vagina ;  d.  tumor.    (Two-thirds  life  size.)  Organoid  structure. 

The  cells  which 
give  the  epithelial  tumors  their  especial  character  spring  from  either 
the  ectoderm  or  the  entoderm,  or  from  the  glands  derived  from  them ; 
or  it  may  be  from  the  mesodermal  epithelial  layer  of  the  pericardial  or 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavities,  or  from  the  glands  which  are  developed  from 
this  layer — namely,  the  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  genital 
glands.  Such  tumors  often  show  more  or  less  distinctly  the  especial 
characteristics  of  the  parent  tissue  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Soft  epithelial  tumors  which  are  rich  in  ceUs  are  also  called  meduir 
lary  cancers. 

Teratoid  tumors  and  cysts  form  a  group  whose  especial  character- 
istic is  the  fact  that  they  may  contain  the  most  varying  kinds  of  tissue, 
derived  from  all  three  layers  of  the  embryo ;  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
tumors  come  in  places  where  the  tissue  which  they  contain  is  not 
normally  found.  Tumors,  therefore,  which  according  to  their  structure 
might  be  counted  in  one  of  the  other  groups,  may  be  considered  as  tera- 
tomata  on  account  of  their  situation.  The  class  is  also  made  to  include 
formations  which,  according  to  their  structure,  origin,  and  physiological 
relations,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  tumors  at  all. 

Tumors  usually  develop  singly ;  but  it  also  happens  that  in  a  cer- 
tain system  of  tissue,  simultaneously  or  one  after  the  other,  there  will 
appear  a  great  number  of  tumors  of  the  same  sort,  so  that  we.  must 
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assume  that  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  development  of  these 
tumors  are  present  in  the  different  parts  of  the  system  where  they  ap- 
pear. Sometimes  it  happens  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  apx)ear  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  two  entirely  different  varieties  of  tumor,  which 
stand  in  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  whose  simultaneous  appearance 
is  purely  accidental. 

The  exact  determination  of  what  should  be  included  under  the  term  tumor  is 
scarcely  a  possible  thing,  and  consequently  the  word  is  used  by  different  authors  differ- 
ently. I  hold  it  advisable,  and  warranted  by  the  characteristics  of  the  life  of  the  new 
crowths  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  to  exclude  from  tumors  all  hyperplastic  swell- 
ings and  all  retention  cysts  which  are  purely  retention  cysts  and  show  no  independent 
tissue-development.  And  furthermore,  according  to  my  view,  all  increase  of  tissue  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  parasites  or  upon  infection  is  to  be  excluded  from  the 
domain  of  tumors ;  and  so  also  should  the  infectious  granulation  growths  which  occur  in 
connection  with  tuberculosis,  svphilis,  leprosy,  etc.,  be  excluded.  If  it  should  be 
proved — which  so  far  has  not  yet  been  done — that  some  of  the  new  growths  now  reckoned 
among  epithelial  tumors  are  caused  by  infection,  then  we  must  exclude  these  also  from 
the  category  of  true  tumors. 

All  authors  do  not  give  the  same  prominence  to  the  atypical  structure  of  tumors  as 
is  here  insisted  upon.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  tumors  which  are  similar 
to  the  tissue  from  which  they  spring,  and  which  may  therefore  be  called  homodplastic 
tumors.  But,  even  in  these  tumors  (chondromata,  osteomata,  fibromata,  etc.),  there  are 
variations  from  the  normal  in  microscopical  and  in  coarse  structure,  as  well  as  in  out- 
ward appearance;  and,  besides,  the  proliferations  due  to  infective  inflammation  may 
greatly  resemble  tumors  in  their  structure.  It  is  therefore  not  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  a  new  growth  is  a  tumor  or  not. 

Tumors  are  in  no  sense  useful  to  the  organism,  as  hypertrophies  may  be,  and  a 
tumor  does  not  have  the  special  function  of  the  tissue  from  which  it  originates.  Hence 
they  can  in  no  way  be  looked  upon  as  serviceable  new  formations  of  tissue.  In  certain 
tumors  the  processes  of  secretion  may  go  on.  Thus  epithelial  tumors  may  manufac- 
ture mucus  or  homy  or  colloid  material  (thyroid  tumors),  or  biliaiy  pigments  (hepatic 
tumors),  and  indeed  these  processes  may  take  place  in  metastatic  nodules ;  but  from  these 
facts  we  merely  conclude  that  cells  in  tumors  which  do  not  differ  too  decidedly  from 
the  parent  tissue  may  retain  their  functional  activities  in  a  certain  degree  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  inference  that  the  organism  has  been  enriched  by  new  service- 
able tissue,  similar  to  the  tissue  produced  by  hypertrophy  from  work,  is  wholly  without 
foundation ;  for  the  products  are  generally  of  no  use  to  the  body,  or  if  it  is  conceivable 
that  they  may  be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  colloid  material  or  bile,  yet  their  value  is  cer- 
tainly far  below  that  of  the  normal  material. 

The  tumors  which  spring  from  the  mesodermal  epithelium  of  the  serous  membranes 
or  of  the  glands  which  originate  from  this  epithelium,  are  also  reckoned  as  epithelial 
tumors.  This  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  tumors  which  originate  from  this  epithe- 
lium are  in  structure  and  in  clinical  characteristics  very  like  those  which  spring  from 
the  ectoderm  and  entoderm.  I  have  considei'ed  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  (as  Hansemann  has  proposed)  to  reckon  among  the  epithelial  tumors  (i.e., 
among  the  adenomata  and  carcinomata)  such  tumors  as  have  a  network  of  connective 
tissue  whose  meshes  are  filled  with  proliferated  endothelial  cells  from  blood-  or  lymph- 
vessels.  In  favor  of  this  plan  may  be  mentioned  the  similarity  of  structure,  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  endothelium  of  the  vessels  is  frequently  referred  to  as  mesodermal  epi- 
thelium. The  following  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  militate  against  the  plan :  first,  that 
the  term  endothelioma  has  been  generally  accepted ;  second,  that  the  behavior  of  the 
proliferated  endothelium  of  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
epithelium ;  and,  finally,  that  in  many  tumors  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  products  of 
the  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  blood-  or  lymph- vessels,  from  those  of  the  connective- 
tissue  cells. 

When  the  tumors  of  the  central  nervous  system  (gliomata  and  ganglionic  neuroglio- 
mata)  are  reckoned  as  connective-tissue  tumors,  a  mistake  is  committed,  inasmuch  as 
these  ganglion  and  glia  cells  do  not  spring  from  the  mesoderm  but  from  the  ectoderm, 
and  they  represent  modified  ectodermal  epithelium.  Nevertheless,  the  character  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  of  the  tumors  which  arise  from  it,  is  such  that  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  classify  them  with  the  connective-tissue  tumors  than  with  the  epithelial  ones. 

8  107.  The  etiology  of  tumors  is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  often  can- 
not be  determined  with  certainty .    But  in  most  cases  the  conditions  under 
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which  the  new  growth  appeared  can  be  given,  and  we  may  therefore, 
according  to  their  origin,  establish  several  groups  of  tumors. 

One  group  of  tumors  arises  from  some  localized  predisposition  of  the 
tissues  of  a  distinctly  congenitat  nature,  and  we  may  therefore  speak  of 
them  as  local  mxilformations  of  tissue.  They  either  develop  during  intra- 
uterine life,  and  are  therefore  present  at  birth,  or  they  develop  during 


Fig.  219.— Primary  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  with  an  Impacted  stone  In  tbis  cavity.  Coronal  secdon 
tbrougb  the  gall-bladder  and  liver,  a.  Liver ;  6,  duodenum ;  c,  gall-stone ;  d,  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  In- 
filtrated with  cancer ;  e,  cancerous  InfllUnUon  In  the  neighboring  liver-tl»ue ;  /.  portion  of  duodoiuin 
which  is  infiltrated  with  cancer  and  adherent  to  the  rest  of  me  new  growth.    (Life  size.) 

extra-uterine  life,  in  the  period  of  childhood  or  later;  in  which  case 
traumatism  not  infrequently  furnishes  the  immediate  occasion  for  the 
beginning  of  the  development  of  the  tumors. 

To  this  group  belong  the  osteomati,  chondromata,  angiomata,  glio- 
mata,  fibromata  (nerve-  and  skin-fibromata),  sarcomata,  and  adenomata. 
Furthermore,  many  teratoid  tumors  and  cysts  must  also  be  placed  in 
this  group,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  found,  on  closer  examination,  to 
represent  the  following  conditions:  residua  of  foetal  formations;  a 
transposition  or  a  monogerminal  implantation  of  the  germs  of  certain 
tissues ;  an  implantation  of  rudimentary  portions  of  a  twin  embryo ;  a 
bigerminal  implantation ;  and  probably  also  pathological  proliferations 
of  male  or  female  sexual  cells. 

A  second  group  is  developed  after  traumatic  injuries  of  the  t issues,  and 
it  is  reckonea  that  such  a  traumatic  origin  can  be  definitely  determined 
in  from  seven  to  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  cases.     The  cause  may  be  a 
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single  injury,  as  a  stab  or  a  blow  or  a  crushing  or  a  fracture ;  or  it  may 
be  a  repeated  mechanical  irritation,  like  that  due  to  rubbing,  scratching, 
etc. 

In  a  third  group  of  cases  Jthe  development  of  the  new  grotvth  foUoios  an 
inflammation^  especially  if  ax^companied  by  ulceration  and  the  formation  of 
a  scar.  This  inflammation  and  ulceration  may  or  may  not  owe  their 
origin  to  some  specific  injurious  influence.  Cancer  of  the  gall-bladder, 
for  example  (Fig.  219,  rf,  e),  occurs  almost  invariably  in  gall-bladders 
which  contained  gall-stones,  and  which  therefore  have  been  the  seat  of 
chronic  inflammation.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  may  form  in  the  edge  of 
an  ulcer  or  in  its  scar-tissue  after  it  has  healed.  Sometimes  cancer  de- 
velops in  the  skin,  or  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx, 
in  the  base  of  a  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  granuloma,  or  in  the  scar  which 
follows  one  of  these  processes. 

The  tumors  of  a  fourth  group  seem  to  owe  their  devtUypment  to  the  un- 
equal atrophy  of  the  elements  which  make  up  a  tissue,  as  a  result  of  which 
certain  apposing  forces  are  removed  or  lessened.  This  is  especially  true 
of  epithelial  growths  (cancers),  developed  either  in  advanced  age  or 
in  organs  which,  having  just  passed  through  a  period  of  increased 
functional  activity,  are  undergoing  atrophy.  In  this  way  we  can  ex- 
plain the  development  of  cancer  of  the  skin,  for  example,  by  saying  that 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  is  undergoing  a  certain  atrophy,  which 
is  connected  with  relaxation  of  its  strata,  while  the  epithelium  is  still 
possessed  of  its  full  power  of  reproduction. 

Cohnheim  formerly  advanced  the  theory  that  all  true  tumors  grew  from  distinct 
tumor-tissues,  which  were  only  persisting  centres  of  embryonic  tissue.  This  view  re- 
ceives no  support,  either  from  the  results  of  clinical  observation  or  from  those  of  ana- 
tomical investigation  of  the  tissues. 

That  the  etiology  of  tumors  is  not  always  the  same  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  arise. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  causes  the  cells  to  produce 
an  atypical  form  of  tissue.  In  this  connection  one  is  likely  to  think,  at  first,  of  the 
causes  which  underlie  hypertrophy  and  regeneration  of  tissue.  There  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  special  congenital  predisposing  influences,  or  the  various  irritations  which  stimu- 
late the  formative  activity  of  the  cells ;  and,  on  the  other,  those  influences  which  tend 
to  lessen  or  even  to  remove  the  hindrances  to  gi*owth.  But  it  still  remains  a  puzzle  why 
tissues  which  are  not  typical  should  be  produced,  and  should  so  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  organism  that  they  can  be  considered  as  playing  a  useful  part.  In  their 
effort  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  which  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  capacity 
for  living  and  for  multiplying,  even  under  pathological  conditions  (including  that  in 
which  cells  gain  an  entrance  into  and  are  transported  through  the  iy™ph-  and  blood- 
channels),  many  authors  have  been  disposed  to  find  the  cause  in  the  presence  of  para- 
pites.  But,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  attrib- 
uting the  development  of  true  tumors,  of  autonomous  new  growths,  to  the  influence  of 
parasites.  The  development  and  life-history  of  tumors  speak  against  this  hypothesis, 
and  so  does  especially  the  formation  of  metastases ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
metastatic  nodules  are  due  to  the  proliferation  of  living  tumor  cells  which  have  been 
carried  in  the  lymph  or  blood  stream. 

Kibbert  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  pathological  proliferation  of  tissue 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  tumor  is  the  separation  of  cells  or  groups  of  cells 
from  their  normal  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  body ;  this  separation  taking  place 
either  before  birth  (during  some  disturbance  of  intra-uterine  growth)  or  afterward  as  the 
result  of  external  influences.  Nevertheless,  such  transplantations  or  separations  of  cell- 
masses  take  place  very  often  both  in  uterine  life  and  afterward  (e.g.,  after  the  infliction 
of  a  wound  or  as  the  result  of  the  formation  of  an  ulcer ;  in  cicatrices ;  in  infectious 
granulation-growths)  without  any  subsequent  development  of  a  tumor.  At  best,  such  - 
transplantations  of  tissue  constitute  only  one  of  the  predisposing  causes^  and  consequently 
some  additional  factor  will  still  be  necessary  if  the  atypical  progressive  growth  of  tissue 
— that  is,  the  development  of  a  tumor — is  to  be  started.  Besides,  the  development  of  a 
tumor  is  in  no  wise  dependent  on  a  transplantation  of  tissue.    It  can  just  as  well  start  in 
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normally  placed  cells — a  statement  which  can  be  directly  proved  in  the  case  of  epithelial 
tumors. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  tumors  up  to  the  present  time  may  be  thus  summed 
up :  Hereditary  and  acquired  conditions  of  certain  cells  and  cell-groups,  which  express 
themselves  in  a  tendency  to  increased  formative  activity  and  to  the  production  of  atypi- 
cal tissue,  lead  to  the  formation  of  tumors.  This  growth  may  be  prepared  for,  favored, 
or  started  by  the  transplantation  of  cells  or  groups  of  cells ;  but  it  is  often  facilitated  by 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cells  concerned.  No  general  reliable 
scheme  can  be  given  for  the  development  of  tumors.  The  relations  differ,  not  merely 
according  to  the  particular  type  of  tumor,  but  also  among  individual  cases  belonging  to 
the  same  type.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  formations  which  we  class  together  as 
tumors  have  a  very  different  significancCf  and  many  of  them  ought  rather  to  be  classed 
under  other  headings  (malformations). 

§  108.  When  a  tumor  has  arisen  in  any  tissue  it  continues  tos:row 
independently.  The  tumor  draws  upon  the  vessels  of  the  ueighboriug 
tissue  for  its  nutrition,  or  it  may  grow  indepeildently  by  division  of  its 


Fig.  220.— Section  through  a  primary  carrlnoma  of  the  liver,  a,  with  multiple  metastaws,  &,  In  the  Uver* 
substance.    (Three-sevenths  life  size.) 

own  cells.  In  many  cases  the  tumor  increases  only  by  interstitial  ex- 
pansive growth,  and  the  neighboring  tissues  are  simply  displaced  and 
pressed  together.     In  other  cases  the  tumor  grows  by  infiltration,  and 

forces  its  tvay  into'  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  sinTounding  tissues,  so 
that  new  territories  are  thus  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  tumor. 
By  this  process  a  part  of  the  cells  of  the  invaded  tissue  are  often  stimu- 
lated to  proliferation,  so  that  an  increase  of  the  tumor  takes  place  by  an 
appositional  growth,  in  which  the  cells  both  of  the  tumor  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  take  part. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  growth  by  infiltration  consists  in  the 
involvement,  in  the  disease,  of  the  tissues  or  organs  tchich  bound  the  original 
site  of  the  tu7no)\  Moreover,  the  tissue  of  organs  which  are  simply  adjacent 
to  the  organ  originally  affected  may  become  involved  by  contiguity  (Fig. 
219,  e,  /) .  If  tumor-cells  find  an  entrance  into  any  of  the  larger  cavities 
of  the' body,  they  may  spread  on  its  surfaces  and  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tumors. 

If,   in  the  process  of  infiltrative  growth,  a  tumor  brealcs  into  a 
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lymph-vessel  or  a  blood-vessel— something  which  always  happens  in 
tumors  called  carcinomata  and  sarcomata — and  if  cells  of  the  tumais  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  development  escape  into  the  vessel,  tumor  metas- 


FiG.  22'.— Filling  of  a  periglandular  lymph- veaBCl  (in  the  region  of  the  axilla)  with  cancer  cells  from  a 
i-arclnoma  ( i  the  mammary  gland.  (Mtiller^s  fluid ;  haBmatoxylln.)  a.  Cancer  cells :  Ik  wall  of  the  lymph- 
vessel,    flafrnltted  300  diameters. 

tases  are  likely  to  follow ;  that  is,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  development  of 
disconnected  daughter-tumors.  These  secondary  tumors  may  develoj) 
in  the  organ  in  which  the  primary  tumor  has  its  seat  (Fig.  220,  i),  but 


Tia.  222.— Metastatic  develonment  of  a  cardnoma  in  the  branches  of  the  vena  ports  and  in  the  hepatic 
capillary  vessels.  (Mttller's  fluid ;  kteniPtoxylin ;  eosln.)  a.  Tissue  of  the  liver:  6,  plugs  of  cancer  cells  in 
the  vena  porta? ;  c,  cancer  cells  in  the  capillaries.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

they  usually  develop  rapidly  in  other  organs  as  well :  in  the  case  of  the 
lymph-vessels  in  the  lymph-glands,  and  in  the  case  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  those  organs  to  which  the  living  cells  are  carried  bv  the  blood  (cf. 
S  18). 

The  secondary  tumors  are  developed  directly  from  the  transported 
cells.  In  metastasis  by  the  lymph-channels  the  lymph-vessels  are  first 
filled  with  tumor-cells  wliich  have  developed  from  the  transported  cells 
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(Fig.  221,  a).  The  surrounding  tissue  joins  in  this  growth,  new  blood- 
vessels are  formed,  and  in  this  way  a  tumor  develops,  usually  in  the 
form  of  smaller  and  larger  nodnles :  but  it  may  also  happen  that  the 
hjmph-channelH  arc  more  evoily  distended  by  the  growth  (Fig.  221,  a). 


Fin.  223.— Me'utadc  sarroma  of  the  liver  following  prfmary  sarcoma  of  tbe  parotid.  CFIemmfoff's  mfx- 
turp :  itafranin :  picric  arid.)  a.  Broad  framework  of  ilyer-4«ll8 :  A>,  sarcomatous  tissue  developed  in  tbe  ves- 
sels :  r.  single  tumor-<*elld  in  the  liver-capillaries ;  d,  fnunework  of  liver-cells  which  have  undeii^ne  atrophy 
and  fatty  degeneration.    Aiagnifled  150dlameteri. 

without  any  real  formation  of  nodules ;  or  at  most  little  swellings  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  lymph-vessels.  If  the  metastasis  takes  place  in 
lymph-glands,  these  swell  up  into  nodules  of  smaller  or  larger  size,  and 
the  tumor-tissue  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  gland-tissue. 

When  the  metastasis  takes  plave  throucjh  the  blood-vessels  the  first  de- 
velopment begins  with  the  tumor-cells  which  form  the  embolus  in  artery, 
capillary,  or  vein;  and  under  certain  conditions  the  vessels  (Fig.  222, 
b,  c,  and  Fig.  223,  ?>,  c)  may  be  filled  throughout  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  growing  tumor-cells.  The  tissue  in  which  the  tumor  embolus 
develops  remains  passive  at  first,  and  its  specific  components—  e.g., 
gland-cells  (Fig.  223,  d)  and  muscle-cells — undergo  atrophy  and  finally 
disappear.  Later,  the  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue  take  part  in 
building  up  the  secondary  tumor. 

In  its  further  development  the  secondary  nodule  becomes  sharply 
differentiated  from  its  surroundings  and  increases  in  bulk.  But  often 
enough,  at  least  in  places,  growth  by  infiltration  persists,  and  under 
proper  conditions  widespread  diffuse  tumors  develop — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  liver  (Fig.  223)  and  in  bone-marrow. 

The  number  of  metastases  taking  place  by  lymph-  or  blood-channels 
varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  may  be  limited  to  one  organ  or 
may  affect  many.  In  rare  cases  the  seeds  of  the  original  tumor  may 
spread  through  almost  the  whole  body,  so  that  larger  and  smaller 
nodules  appear  in  quick  succession  in  the  most  diverse  parts — in  gland, 
muscles,  skin,  etc.  This  is  possible  when  a  tumor  situated  in  the  lung 
or  in  a  bronchial  gland  breaks  into  a  pulmonary  vein. 

If  a  bit  of  tumor  capable  of  forming  metastases  is  transplanted  from 
one  animal  to  another  of  the  same  sx)ecies,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
it  will  develop  in  the  second  animal.     We  may  therefore  have  such  a 
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thing  as  a  metastasis  from  one  animal  to  another.  In  a  similar  way  we 
may  have,  in  operations  upon  man,  transplantation  of  bits  of  tumor 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  these  may  continue  their 
growth  in  the  new  situation. 

Side  by  side  with  the  progressive  development  of  tumors  we  find  very 
often  indeed  retrogressive  chans:es ;  and  especially  in.  rapidly  growing 
cellular  tumors,  which  increase  by  infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissues, 
we  may  find,  to  a  marked  degree,  fatty  or  myxomatous  degeneration, 
pigmentation,  necrobiotic  changes,  and  hemorrhagic  infarction,  so  that 
the  tissue  often  sloughs  completely.  This  rapid  breaking  down  of  the 
tissue  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  carcinomata  the  proliferation  of 
the  epithelium  advances  into  the  blood-vessels,  throughout  a  wide  area, 
And  thus  causes  them  to  become  plugged.  The  destruction  of  the  cells 
in  nodular  tumors,  in  case  it  is  followed  by  a  resorption  of  the  products 
of  degeneration,  may  lead  to  shHnking  and  the  formation  of  cicatricial 
oontractio)}S.  Very  often,  too,  we  find  cysts  containing  the  products  of 
degeneration,  and  even  ulhers ;  and  in  the  case  of  carcinomata  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  parts  of  the  tumor  which  grow  up  above  the 
surface  are  apt  eventually  to  disinte- 
grate and  disappear.  Betrogressive 
changes  usually  do  not  occur  in  slowly 
growing  dense  tumors. 

Necrosis  and  disintegration  of  the 
tumor-tissues  seldom  terminate  in 
a  cure.  This  is  most  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  a  polypoid  new-growth  be- 
comes totally  necrotic  (for  example, 
as  a  result  of  twisting  of  its  peduncle) 
and  sloughs  away.  Usually  in  tu- 
mors which  have  a  tendency  to  un- 
dergo retrogressive  changes  and  to 
disintegrate,  while  the  older  portions 
are  falling  to  pieces,  the  tumor  is  con- 
stantly growing  at  the  periphery  and 
constantly  involving  new  tissues. 

If  a  tumor  is  extirpated,  recovery 
may  take  place ;  but  to  insure  this  all 
parts  of  the  tumor  must  be  removed 
or  destroyed.  This  is  most  readily 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  slow- 
growing  tumors  which  grow  by  ex- 
pansion and  have  sharply  defined 
borders.  In  tumors  which  grow  by 
infiltration  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 

the   limit    of  the    tumor,  which  often  fig.  224.— Sarooma  recurrent  In  tbe  stump 

^xt^ndfl  fft.r  bAvnnrl  f.liA  nnirif  wIiava  of  a  femur  after  amputation,  a.  Fungous  tumor 
^xiienas   lar   oeyona  rne   pomi   wnere       springing  from  the  bone-marrow; T,c,perl08- 

any  change  m  the  tissue  is  apparent.      ^*  noduies.  (one-haif  iife  size.) 
Consequently,  in  such  cases,  sooner 

or  later  a  recurrence  is  apt  to  take  place  in  the  operation  scar,  the  re- 
currence growing  from  portions  of  the  original  tumor  which  were  not 
removed  (Fig.  224,  a).  Such  recurrences  behave  exactly  like  the  original 
tumor,  and  can  also  form  metastases  (Fig.  224,  c). 

Tumors  are  usually  classed  as  benign  and  malignant,  according  to 
their  clinical  and  anatomical  characteristics.     The  benign  tumors,  as  a 
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rule,  grow  slowly  by  expansion,  and  do  not  form  metastases.  The  malig^ 
nant  tumors,  on  the  other  hand,  ^roiv  rapidly  and  by  infiltration,  undergo 
degenerative  changes  more  readily,  and  give  i*ise  to  metastases.  The 
malis^nant  tumors,  generally  speaking,  are  the  carcinomata  and  sarco- 
mata. It  must  be  remembered,  though,  that  the  malignancy  of  a  tumor 
depends  on  its  location  as  well  as  on  its  nature.  Thus  a  benign  growth 
can  cause  malignant  symptoms  if  its  presence  interferes  with  the  func- 
tions of  vital  organs.  So,  for  example,  every  tumor  of  the  brain  or  of 
its  membranes  becomes  a  dangerous  affection  at  the  moment  when  it 
interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  and  such  benign  tumors  as 
fibromata  of  the  uterus,  for  example,  as  soon  as  they  grow  large  enough 
to  press  upon  and  displace  other  organs,  must  be  looked  upon  as  de- 
structive growths. 

When  a  tumor  has  existed  for  a  certain  period  there  often  is  produced 
an  appreciable  falling-off  of  nutrition  in  the  body— a  marasmus,  com- 
monly called  the  cachexia  of  tumors.  This  occurs  for  the  most  part 
in  connection  with  the  malignant  growths  called  cancer  and  sarcoma, 
and  may  be  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  great  demands  which  the 
rapid  growth  of  these  tumors  and  their  metastases  make  upon  the  nutri- 
tive supply.  A  still  more  important  cause  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
tumor  may  interfere  with  the  taking  in  of  nutritive  material.  For  ex- 
ample, in  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  or  intestine,  the  func- 
tion of  the  affected  organ  is  profoundly  interfered  with,  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  food  may  be  almost  completely  prevented.  It  must  be  further 
observed  that,  by  the  degeneration  of  the  tumor  and  the  continuous 
secretion  from  the  resulting  ulcers,  often  a  great  deal  of  albuminous 
material  escapes  from  the  body ;  while  from  the  putrefactive  processes 
'  substances  are  often  formed  which,  when  absorbed,  act  injuriously  upon 
the  system.  Finally,  the  pain  which  is  often  experienced  in  a  tumor 
may  rob  the  unfortunate  patient  of  his  sleep-  Whether  the  tumor  itself, 
in  certain  cases,  manufactures  substances  which  are  poisonous  to  the 
body  in  general  is  unknown,  but  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  cannot 
be  denied. 

II.  The  Different  Varieties  of  Tumors. 

1.   Connective- Tissue  Tumors, 
(a)  Fibroma. 

§  109.  A  fibroma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  connective  tissue.  It  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  7iode,  sharply  differentiated  from  the  surround- 
ing tissue ;  usually  it  affects  only  one  part  of  an  organ,  but  in  exceptional 
cases  it  maj'  convert  aii  entire  organ  into  a  single  great  mass  of  tumor. 
If  it  occurs  on  the  free  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  or  the  skin,  it 
often  forms  a,  papilloma. 

The  consistence  of  the  fibroma  depends  on  the  character  of  the  con- 
nective tissue.  It  is  often  hard  and  tough,  creaks  under  the  knife  (des- 
moid  tumor),  and  presents,  when  cut,  a  white  tissue  much  like  tendon; 
and  in  other  cases  it  is  soft  and  flaccid,  presents  a  grayish-white  cut 
surface,  and  is  somewhat  translucent.  In  still  other  cases  the  bands  of 
connective  tissue  are  white  and  glistening,  yet  the  tumor  as  a  whole  is 
more  open  in  its  structure  and  is  correspondingly  flaccid. 

There  are  all  gradations  between  these  hard  and  soft  extremes,  and 
even  in  one  tumor  different  parts  may  possess  different  characteristics. 
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Fio.  2%.— Dense  fibroma  of  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 
(Alcohol ;  hfiBinaioxylln.)    a.  Lon^tudlnal  section ;  b^ 
traDsyeree  section,  of  bundles  of  flbnj 
(Uameters. 


^lUQinai  secaon ;  o, 
bitis.    Ma«rnlfled400 


The  hard  kinds,  as  seen  through  the  microscope,  appear  to  be  chiefly 
composed  of  thick  bundles  of  coarse  fibres  (Fig.  225,  a,  fc),  among  which 
are  sprinkled  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  cells.     In  those  kinds  which 
are  less  hard  the  bundles  of  fibres  are  correspondingly  more  delicate 
(Fig.  226) .     If  obstruction  of  the 
circulation  and  oedema  sux)eryene, 
the  bundles  of  fibres  (Fig.  226, 
b)  may  be  pressed  apart,  and  the 
cells  (c)  which    lie    upon    them 
may  become'  swollen    (d).      By 
reason  of  these  changes  the  tis- 
sue is  rendered  softer. 

The  softer  kinds  of  fibroma, 
which  present  a  translucent,  gray- 
white  surface  on  incision,  are 
usually  richer  in  cells;  so  that  it 
is  possible,  by  tearing  a  bit  of  the 
tissue  to  pieces,  to  isolate  spin- 
dle-shaped cells  (nuclei  with 
tails).  The  intervening  tissue  is 
relatively  less ;  the  fibrillaB  are  more  tender  and  are  arranged  in  narrower 
bundles.  Sections  through  such  tumors,  when  stained,  appear  full  of 
nuclei  (Fig.  227,  b). 

The  fibromata  develop  from  actively  growing  cells  of  the  connective 
tissue,  and  usually  it  is  possible  to  find  places  which  are  richer  in  cells 
than  the  mass  of  the  tissue,  and  in  which  the  cells  appear  not  only  as 
small  spindles,  but  also  as  round  cells,  or  as  short,  thick  spindles,  or  even 
as  star-shaped  cello.  The  change  from  this  new-formed  tissue  rich  in 
cells  to  mature  connective  tissue  is  brought  about  in  the  same  way  as  was 
described  in  the  chapter  relating  to  Hyperplasia  of  Connective  Tissue. 

Fibromata  may  occur  in  any  tissue  which  contains  connective  tissue 
in  any  form.     They  are  very  common,  for  example,  in  the  nerves,  skin, 

periosteum,    fascif©,    uterus, 

and  nasal  mucous  membrane; 

they  are  less  common  in  the 

<  ovary,      mamma,     intestinal 

tract,  etc.  In  the  mamma 
the  fibromata  develop  espe- 
cially around  the  canaliculi, 
so  that  the  latter  are  found  to 
be  surrounded  by  connective 
tissue  rich  in  cells  (Fig. 
227,  b). 

Fibromata  do  not  form 
metastases,  but  a  number  of 
them  often  occur  together, 
especially  along  the  course 
of  nerves  and  in  the  skin 
(see  under  Neurofibroma,  in 
§  118).  Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  several  centres  of  growth 
in  a  single  tumor;  that  is,  the  mass  of  the  tumor  is  made  up  of  several 
nodules  or  bands  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  ordinary 
connective  tissue  (Fig.  227,  b).  Fibromata  are  dangerous  only  by  reason 
of  their  size  or  their  position. 


Fio.  236.— Section  through  an  oedematous  fibroma  of  the 
uterus.  (Osmlc  add ;  glycerin.)  The  bundles  of  connec- 
tive-tissue fibres,  which  lie  close  together  at  a,  are  pressed 
wpait  at  h  by  the  fluid ;  c,  spindle-shaped  cells ;  d,  swollen 
round  cells ;  e,  blood-vessel.    Magnified  about  200  diameters. 
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Fibromata  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  or  may  soften  and  die* 
integrate,  so  that  cavities  are  formed  inside  of  them.  These  may  also 
break  through,  and  so  giTe  rise  to  ulcers.  The  blood-supply  varies 
greatly,  and  is  sometimes  abundant,  sometimes  scanty.  Sometimes  the 
blood-vessels  are  dilated,  so  that  throughout  the  tissue  there  seem  to  be 
large  canals  or  clefts,  from  which  blood  escapes  when  the  tumor  is  ex- 
amined in  a  fresh  state.  Dilated  lymph-channels  are  also  sometimea 
observed. 

If  the  basic  substance  of  a-  fibroma  is  strongly  saturated  with  fluid, 
and  the  fibrillsB  are  pressed  apart,  we  have  an  cedematoua  fibroma^  closely 
resembling  the  umbilical  cord  in  appearance. 

The  term  kehid  is  applied  to  a  tumor  of  the  skin  which,  in  its  fully 
developed  state,  is  composed  of  tough  fibrous  tissue ;  and  which,  further- 
more, presents  sometimes  a  knobbed  and  hard  appearance,  at  other  times 


Fio.  227.— Pericanalicular  fibroma  of  breast.  (M(Uler*s  fluid ;  alum  carmine :  eosiu  j  a.  Tubules  of 
gland ;  b,  pericanalicular  connectiye  tissue,  newly  formed  and  full  of  cells ;  c,  connective  tissue  witb  few 
cells.    Magnified  40  diameters. 

that  of  a  star-shaped  growth  or  a  growth  made  up  of  bands  and  ridges. 
It  commonly  develops  as  a  sequel  to  some  injury  or  inflammation,  but 
it  may  also  develop  independently  of  these  processes. 

(b)  Myxoma, 

§  110.  A  myxoma  is  a  tumor  consisting  chiefly  of  mucous  tissue^  and. 
is  made  up  of  cells  and  a  liquid  or  gelatinous  intercellular  substance. 
The  cells  are  for  the  most  part  of  irregular  shape,  and  are  provided  with 
processes  of  varying  length  (Fig.  228)  which  anastomose  with  one  an- 
other (Fig.  229,  a).  The  tissue  is  markedly  translucent,  soft,  and  shows, 
plainly  its  blood-vessels  when  they  are  filled  with  blood.  Gelatinous^ 
masses  or  a  tenacious  fluid,  both  of  which  swell  up  in  water,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  cut  surface. 

No  tumor  is  ever  completely  made  up  of  myxomatous  tissue;  it  iff 
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fonnd  usually  in  combination  with  other  kinds  of  tumor-tissue,  08x>ecially 
with  connective  tissue,  fat,  cartilage,  and  sarcomatous  tissue.     For  this 
reason  the  tumors  are  called  fibromyxomata,  lipomyxomata  (Fig.  231), 
chondromyxomata    (Fig.   234, 
c),  and    myxosarcomata  (Fig. 
229). 

Myxomatous  tissue  may  be 
developed  from  fibrous  tissue, 
this  transformation  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  fiuid  containing 
mucin  collects  in  the  meshes  of 
the  fibrillar  and  then  gradually 
causes  the  latter  to  disappear. 
When  adipose  tissue  becomes 
myxomatous  the  fat  in  the  fat- 
cells  first  breaks  up  into  smaller 
drops  (Fig.  231,  b,  c),  and  then 
disappears  from  the  cells  alto- 
gether; after  which  the  latter 
contract  and  become  star- 
shaped  (c?),  while  a  jelly-like 
material  containing  mucin  ap- 
X)ears  between  the  cells.  When 
cartilage  is  transformed  into 
myxomatous    tissue    a  mucoid       ^    ooo    .. »   *_  #.*...* 

■t  *^  j_?         i    1  1  •      1 1  riG.  228.— Celto  from  a  rayxoiDA  of  the  perioeteum 

degeneration  takes  place  m  the       of  tbe  femur.    (GoM  preparation.)    Ma^rnlfled  4D0  dlam- 

basic  substance,  while  the  cells     ^^^ 

change  their  shape  (cf .  Fig.  234, 

c,  d).     Myxosarcomata  (Fig.  229)  may  develop  out  of  myxomata  through 

an  increase  in  the  proliferative  activity  of  certain  groups  of  cells,  or 

they  may  develop  from  sarcomata  through  the  accumulation  of  mucus 

between  the  cells  of  the  tumor. 

Myxomata,  myxofibromata,  and  myxolipomata  are  developed  most 
frequently  in  the  connective  tissue  of  periosteum,  skin,  fasciae,  and 
sheaths  of  muscles,  or  in  subcutaneous  and  subserous  fatty  tissue,  or  in 


IiG.  2S9.— Section  of  a  myxoflarcoma.     (M tiller's  fluid;  carmine;  fflycerln.)     a«  Muootn  tteoe;  bvitilngs 
of  cells ;  c,  flbrous  tissue.    Masnlfled  280  diameters. 
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bone-marrow.     Myxochondromata  occur  in  the  parotid,  and  are  even 
quite  common  there. 

They  are  always  benign  tumors,  which  very  rarely  form  metastases. 
My  xosarcomata,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  characteristics  of  sarcomata, 
and  consequently  may  form  metastases. 

(c)  Lipoma. 

§  111.  A  lipoma  is  a  tumor  composed  of  adipose  tissue  (Fig.  230). 
These  tumors  are  sometimes  soft,  sometimes  solid,  usually  nodular  and 

lobulated,  and  they  often  reach 
great  size.  Their  structure  is 
very  like  normal  subcutaneous 
fat-tissue ;  that  is,  they  are  com- 
posed o£  lobules  of  fat,  which  are 
held  together  by  thicker  or 
thinner  connective-tissue  septa. 

Microscopically,  too,  a  lipoma 
greatly  resembles  the  lobules  of 
subcutaneous  fat  (Fig.  230), 
although  the  arrangement  in  clus- 
ters, like  clustera  of  grapes,  is 
usually  lacking.  If  fat-tissue 
and  mucous  tissue  grow  together, 
as  often  happens,  the  tumor  is 
—    «v»    ,.        ^    .^     ^      .  .  then  called  a  llpomyxoma  (Fig. 

Fig.  230.— Lipoma  fmm  the  region  of  the  shoulder,       Xoi  x  -i^  ^i  .     ^  it^\ 

with  relatively  small  fat-<«ii8.    (MQiier's  fluid  i  hae-     2ol);  or  if  there  IS  a  great  deal 

matoxylln.)    Magnified  3U)  dlamet^n,.  ^j   g^rOUS    tisSUe,    it   is    called    a 

lipofibroma  or  a  fibrolipoma. 

Usually  lipomata  develop  from  fat-tissue,  but  they  may  also  grow 
from  connective  tissue  that  has  normally  no  fat.  Calcification,  necrosis, 
gangrene,  and  sloughing  may  all  occur  in  large  lipomata.    These  tumors 


tfK- 


Fio.  231.— Llpomyxoma  of  the  back.  (Mailer's  fluid:  Van  Gleaon's  staining  mlxtore.)  a,  Laqm 
bit-oells;  b,  c,  fttt-oells  In  which  the  fat  has  broken  up  Into  small  drops;  d.  mucousosRue ;  e^  blood^yeasSL 
Magnlfled  dOO  diameters. 
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do  not  form  metastases,  bat  sometimes  many  of  them  appear  at  one 
time.  A  complete  disappearance  of  a  lipoma  does  not  occur,  even  when 
the  individual  undergoes  a  marked  general  loss  of  flesh. 

Lipomata  are  sometimes  observed  even  in  new-bom  children,  as,  for 
instance,  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are  found  in  or  over  the  clefts  be- 
longing to  spina  bifida;  but  they  much  more  often  develop  for  the  first 
time  in  later  years.  The  favorite  seats  of  these  growths  are  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  of  the  back,  buttocks,  neck,  axilla,  abdomen,  and  thigh ; 
but  they  may  also  be  found  in  the  connective  tissue  separating  individual 
muscles,  in  the  subserous  adipose  tissue,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  intestine, 
in  the  mamma,  under  the  aponeurosis  upon  the  forehead,  in  the  me- 
ninges, in  the  hand,  in  the  fingers,  in  the  joints,  etc.  They  sometimes 
also  occur  as  multiple  growths,  and  may  then  show  a  tendency  to  occu- 
py symmetrically  placed  parts  of  the  body.  A  rare  condition,  which 
occurs  in  men,  is  that  which  is  characterized  by  a  new  growth  of  fat  on 
the  neck  and  throat.  This  condition,  which  has  be6n  described  partic- 
ularly by  English  authors,  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  knobbed  and 
lobulated  alterations  of  the  skin  in  this  region.  Madelung  gives  to  the 
condition  the  name  of  fatty  neck.  The  development  of  fat  in  these 
cases  takes  place  partly  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  partly  in  and 
under  the  fascise  and  between  the  muscles.  When  this  process  of  fat- 
production  extends  to  the  trunk,  to  the  upper  extremities,  etc.,  conditions 
will  be  established  which  resemble  very  closely  general  obesity. 

-  (d)  Chondroma. 

§  112.  A  choridroma  or  enchondroma  is  a  tumor  consisting  essen- 
tially of  cartilage.     The  amount  of  connective  tissue  found  in  its  struc- 
ture,  covering    its    surface   or 
p)enetrating   its    interior    as   a 
framework  for  the  blood-vessels. 


FIG.  282.  Fig.  28B. 

Fig.  28&— Periosteal  cbondroma  of  a  digital  pbalanx,  seen  in  lonffltodlnal  section,    a.  Chondroma ;  Ik 
phalanx.   Natnnl  size. 

Fig.  288.— Section  through  a  chondroma  of  the  ribs.  Cartlla^  containing  many  cells,  a.  Small,  2>. 
ceUs.  (Preparation  stuned  with  hematoxylin  and  carmine,  and  mounted^  in  Canada  balsam.)  Mag- 
80  diameters. 

is  SO  slight  as  to  be  quite  lost  sight  of  when  compared  with  the  cartilagi- 
nous tissue. 

Cartilaginous  tumors  are  usually  developed  in  those  places  in  which 
cartilage  is  found  normally— that  is  to  say,  in  some  part  of  the  osseous 
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system  or  in  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus ;  bat 

they  do  aJso  occur  in  tis- 
sues which  normally  have 
no  cartilage,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  salivary 
glands,  and  particularly  in 
the  parotid,  in  the  testicle, 
and  more  rarely  in  other 
organs.  They  may  devel- 
op in  bones,  from  remains 
of  cartilage  left  intact  at 
the  time  of  ossification; 
but  they  are  more  apt  to 
arise  in  the  marrow  or 
^  in  the  periosteum  (Fig. 
232).  These  tumors  vary 
greatly  in  size.  The  small 
ones  are  usually  spherical 
in  shape;  the  larger  ones 
knobbed  or  lobulated. 
The  individual  nodules  are 
separated  from  one  another 
by  connective  tissue. 
Several  of  them  often  occur 

at  the  same  time,  particularly  in  the  hands  and  feet,  although  they  may 

also  develop  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton. 

The  tissue  of  an  enchondroma  is  usually  that  of  hyaline  cartilage 

(Fig.  233) ;  less  often  is  it  composed  of  reticular  or  fibro-cartilage.    Slfll 

there  are  often  fibrous  patches  in  the  hyaline  cartilage.     The  periphery 


Fig.  334.— Chondroiiiyxti«arcoma  of  the  parotid  gland.  (Al- 
cohol; carmine.)  a.  Cartilage  tinQe;  b^urooum  Uasue;  c, 
mucous  dnue ;  d,  cartilage  m  prooen  of  breaklDff  down  and 
being  converted  Into  sarcoma  and  mucous  tissue.  Magnified  HO 
diameters. 


Fio.  235.— Periosteal  etwndroma  of  the  caicaoeuH.  with  areajs  of  caldacation.    (Mailer's  fiuid ;  haematoxylln.' 
a.  Hyaline  cartilage ;  h,  c,  calcified  cartilage.    Magnified  260  diameters. 
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IS  often  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  constitutes  a  sort  of  perichon- 
drium. 

The  number,  size,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the  cells  vary  greatly 
in  different  enchondromata,  and  also  in  the  same  tumor.  Certain 
ones  contain  many  cells  (Fig.  233),  others  few;  then,  again,  some  have 
small  cells  and  others  large;  and  others  still  have  both  large  and  small 
cells. 

The  cells  themselves  have  sometimes  capsules  and  sometimes  none ; 
sometimes  they  lie  in  groups  in  a  mother-capsule,  sometimes  the  indi- 
vidual  cells  are  scattered  about  in  a  regular  manner.  All  the  varieties 
of  cartilage  which  exist  normally  may  be  found  in  tumors.  Accordingly 
we  find  cells  of  different  forms,  the  majority  of  them,  however,  being 
of  the  round  form.  Nevertheless  it  is  common  enough  to  find  spindle- 
and  star-shaped  cells,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  connective- 
tissue  bands,  which  separate  the  tumor  into  lobules  or  sun*ound  it  as  a 


Fig.  236.— Osteochondroma  of  the  humerus.  (Alcohol:  picric  add;  hfflmatoxylm;  carmine.)  (U 
Hyaline  cartilage ;  7>,  bone ;  c,  cartilage  which  is  being  converted  into  bone ;  (i«  blood-vessel.  MagniQed  250 
diameters. 

whole.  What  was  said  in  §  89  holds  good  here  with  reference  to  the 
method  of  development.  Sometimes  cartilage  forms  the  matrix,  some- 
times bone-marrow,  or  periosteum,  or  bone,  or  one  of  the  forms  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Cartilaginous  tumors  growing  from  cartilage  have  been 
denominated  eccliondroses. 

The  tissue  of  enchondromata  is  often  subject  to  retrograde  metamor- 
phoses. Some  of  the  cells  often  contain  fat-drops.  In  large  tumors  the 
basic  substance  often  undergoes  a  mucoid  degeneration  and  becomes 
fluid.  The  result  is  either  the  formation  of  mucous  tissice  (Fig.  234,  c), 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  chondromyxoma  ;  or  the  intercellular  substance  un- 
dergoes complete  liquefaction  and  the  cells  are  destroyed,  in  which  case 
gsta  with  fluid  contents  are  formed — the  result  of  softening  processes. 
L  other  cases  cartilage  calcifies  (Fig.  235,  6,  c),  or  genuine  hone  may  be 
formed  (Fig.  236,  c,  6),  so  that  the  name  osteochondroma  must  be  em- 
ployed in  designating  such  a  growth.  By  excessive  proliferation  of  ttie 
18 
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cells  of  the  cartilage,  sarcomatous  tissue  may  result,  and  the  neoplasm 
becomes  a  chondrosarcoma  (Fig.  234,  b). 

An  enchondroma  is  usually  a  benign  growth,  although  in  certain 
cases  of  mixed  tumors  metastases  may  occur. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  sphenoid  and  the  occipital  bones  unite,  in  the 
median  line  of  the  clivna,  there  sometimes  appears  a  very  small  tumor  to  which  Virchow 
has  given  the  name  of  an  ecchondrosls  physalifeni  spheno-occipltalU.  This  little 
tumor  either  occupies  the  space  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  or  at  its  highest 
point  it  pierces  the  latter  and  penetrates  into  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia.  In  its  typical 
form  the  tumor  consists  of  bladder-like  cells,  not  unlike  the  cells  of  plant  life,  and  it 
takes  its  start  from  the  medullary  portion  of  the  bone  and  also  in  some  measure  from  its 
superficial  portions.  In  addition  to  the  tissue  which  is  peculiar  to  the  tumor  there  may 
enter  into  its  composition  a  certain  amouut  of  cartilage  and  bone  ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  led  Virchow  to  look  upon  the  growth  as  a  chondroma  which  has  developed  from  re- 
mains of  the  spheno-occipital  cartilage,  and  which  is  characterized  by  ha\ing  cells  that 
have  undergone  a  peculiar  bladder-like  degeneration.  However,  the  characteristic 
structure  of  the  tissue  rather  favors  the  view,  originally  put  foi'ward  by  H.  Mttller  and 
recently  adopted  by  Ribbert,  that  this  little  tumor  is  the  outcome  of  a  proliferative 
activity  on  the  part  of  some  remains  of  the  chorda  {chordoma). 

(e)  Osteoma, 

§  113.  An  osteoma  is  a  tumor  consisting  of  hoiie.  Tumors  of  this 
nature  are  generally  found  in  connection  with  the  osseous  system  (Figs. 
237-239),  but  they  may  occur  elsewhere. 

New  growths  of  bone  in  connection  with  a  normal  bone  have  been 
variously  designated  according  to  their  location  and  relations.  If  a  new 
growth  of  bone  is  confined  to  a  limited  area  it  is  called  an  osteophytey  or 
if  of  considerable  size,  an  exostosis.  Circumscribed  bony  growtns  inside 
of  bones  are  called  enostoses.   New  growths  of  bone  which  are  not  attached 


FIG.  ;fii7.— Ivory-like  exoetoeis  of  tbe  parietal  bone.    Natural  size. 

to  old  bone  are  of  four  sorts:  movable  periosteal  exostoses,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  tissues  of  the  periosteum,  but  are  separate  from  the 
bone;  parosteal  osteomata,  which  have  their  seat  near  a  bone;  discon- 
nected osteomata,  which  are  removed  to  some  distance  from  any  bone  and 
are  situated  in  tendons  and  muscles;  and  finally,  Jieteroplastic  osteomata, 
which  occur  in  other  organs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  the  skin,  in  the  mamma,  etc. 

The  teeth,  too,  may  have  excrescences.     If  they  are  formed  from  the 
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cement,  they  are  called  dental  osteomata;  if  from  the  dentine,  odordO' 
mata.  We  can  divide  osteomata  into  hard  or  ehumeous  {osteoma  dumm 
or  ebumeum)  (Figs.  237  and  239) 
and  softer  spongy  fomns  {osteoma 
spongiosum  or  meduUare)  (Figs. 
238  and  240).  The  former  con- 
sist of  a  firm,  compact  tissue  like 
the  cortical  portion  of  the  shafts 
of  long  bones,  and  have  very  nar- 
row nutrient  canals  (Fig.  239,  a) ; 
the  latter  are  made  up  of  thinner 
and  more  delicate  masses  of 
bone-tissue  with  wide  medullary 
spaces  (Fig.  240),  imitating  in 
their  structure  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  bones. 

'  Sometimes  the  surface  is 
regular  and  smooth,  so  that  the 
whole  tumor  has  the  appearance 
of  a  cone  with  a  rounded  top 
(Fig.  237),  or  that  of  a  ball,  or 
that  of  a  knob  attached  to  a 
stem;  or  it  may  be  irregular  in 

shape,    rough     and     warty    (Fig.       pio.  238.-CartllaginoiM  ezostosts  of  the  upper  dlft. 
238).       The   former    is     the    case  physlsof  theUbla.    Reduced  about  one-hall. 

with  the  ivory-like  nodules  which 

most  commonly  appear  as  exostoses  on  the  skull  (Figs.  237  and  239), 

while  the  latter  is  true  of  the  spongy  exostoses  and  the  disconnected  and 


Fio.  289.— Ebumeous  osteoma  of  occipital  bone,  seen  in  frontal  section,    a,  Osteooia ;  b,  wall  of  cnnlum. 

(Elght-nlnthfl  life  size.) 
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heteroplastic  osteomata,  such  as  are  observed,  for  instance,  in  the  falx 
of  the  dura  mater  (Fig.  240) . 

Osteomata  occur  either  singly  or  in  multiple  ^onn,  and  the  latter  mode 
of  occurrence  is  rather  common.  The  ivory-like  exostoses  of  the  skull 
(Fig.  239)  and  the  osteomata  of  the  dura  mater  often  develop  in  great 
numbers,  and  circumscribed  bony  growths  may  form  in  large  numbers 
on  the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  In  such  cases  the  epi- 
physes or  points  of  insertion  of  tendons,  or  both  together,  are  the  favo- 
rite seats.  Such  growths  are  evidently  to  be  referred  to  an  inherited 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  points  affected,  to  overgrowth,  or  else  to 
a  disturbance  in  the  development  of  the  skeleton.  Sometimes  a  trans- 
mitted tendency  can  be  proved.  Thin  discs  and  splinter-like  pieces  of 
bone,  such  as  are  found,  in  rare  cases,  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air  passages,  may  also  at  times  be  encountered  in  large 
numbers. 

The  bony  tissue  is  developed  partly  through  the  formation  of  osteo- 
blasts, as  described  in  §  89,  partly  through  the  metaplasia  of  formed  tis- 
sues (§  93).  The  matrix  is  formed  chiefly  from  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  periosteum,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  site  whence  the  osteoma 
springs;  also  from  the  cartilage  and  the  marrow.  If  an  exostosis  devel- 
ops in  such  a  manner  that  cartilage  is  first  formed  from  the  periosteum 
or  the  marrow,  and  then  bone  develops  out  of  this,  we  apply  to  this  the 
term  cartilaginoiis  exostosis  (Fig.  238).     But  if  this  intermediate  stage 


Fig.  240.— Osteoma  of  the  dura  mater.    (Alcobol ;  picric  acid ;   hsematoxylin :  carmine.)     Magnified  40 

dlan\eterB. 

of  cartilage  is  wanting,  and  the  exostosis  develops  directly  from  the  pro- 
liferating periosteum,  then  we  term  the  growth  a  conneciive-i issue  eocosto- 
sis  (Figs.  237,  239,  and  240). 

If  a  tumor  is  made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  bone  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  connective  tissue  makes  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tumor,  and  does  not  simply  represent  the  periosteum  and  marrow  of  the 
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bone,  the  tumor  is  called  an  osteofibroma.  Such  tumors  generally 
spring  from  the  osseous  system.  If  there  is  an  abundant  formation  of 
bone  in  a  chondroma,  the  name  osteochondroma  is  used.  Osteochon- 
dromata  (Figs.  236  and  241)  are  also  usually  connected  with  the  long 
bones,     l^e  new  growth  may  develop  in  the  periosteum  (Fig.  241,  c). 


Fig.  24L— Osteocbondroma  of  tbe  humenui.  (Aloobol:  picric  add;  hsematoxyllii ;  carmine.)  a, 
Cortical  part  of  the  btimerus;  b,  medullary  cavity;  c,  layer  of  new  bone  deposited  by  tbe  polosteam; 
d,  normal  Haversian  canals ;  e,  dilated  Haveriian  canals  filled  witb  cartilage,  wbicb  canals,  at  /,  contain 
newly  formed  bone ;  g^  cartilage  wbicb  bas  been  produced  by  tbe  periosteum,  and  wbicb,  at  lu  contains 
bone-trabecuto ;  U  cartilage  produced  by  tbe  tissues  of  tbe  bone-marrow  and  containing,  at  K  bone-trabeculs ; 
1,  old  bone-trabeculse ;  m,  remnant  of  bone-marrow.    Simply  enlaiiged  by  means  of  a  magnifying  lens. 

or  in  the  marrow  (a,  6) .     An  abundant  growth  of  bone-trabeculee  (/,  A, 
ib)  in  the  cartilage  (e,  g,  i)  gives  the  tissue  a  firm,  hard  consistence. 

Many  of  the  new  growths  of  bone  which  come  under  observation  are 
not  tumors  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  hyperplasias  resulting 
from  excessive  growth  or  inflammatory  processes.  This  is  true  of  many 
osteophytes  and  exostoses,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  parostoses 
and  disconnected  osteomata.  Scales  of  bone  which  occasionally  form  in 
the  falx  of  the  dura  mater,  and  which  possess  a  normal  medullary  sub- 
stance (Fig.  240),  are  to  be  considered  as  dislocated  or  misplaced  x>or- 
tions  of  the  embryonic  skeleton.  The  formations  of  bone  which  occur 
in  the  deltoid  muscle  and  in  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  from  constant 
carrying  of  a  musket  and  horseback-riding  must  be  looked  upon  as  tu- 
mors which  owe  their  origin  to  a  local  congenital  predisposition;  for  the 
connective  tissue  belonging  to  muscles  shows  itself  possessed  of  quali- 
ties which,  as  a  rule,  belong  only  to  the  periosteum  and  bone-marrow. 
The  so-called  myositis  ossificans — that  peculiar  disease  of  the  muscles, 
which  is  characterized  by  a  progressive  ossification,  in  childhood,  of 
their  connective  tissue — is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 
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(/)  HcBmangiomata  and  Lymphangiomata. 


§  114.  Under  the  name  angioma  are  grouped  tliose  new  growtlis  in  the 
structure  of  which  blood-vessels  or  lymph-vessels  constitute  such  an  important 
part  as  to  determine  the  character  of  the  tumor. 

Yascular  tumors  which  arise  from  blood-vessels  are  called  hasmangi- 
omata,  or  angiomata  in  the  restricted  sense  of  this  term ;  while  those 
which  arise  from  lymph-vessels  are  called  lymphangiomata.  They 
consist  to  a  large  degree  of  growths  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  mal^ 
formations  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  vascular  area.  Four  principal 
varieties  may  be  distinguished :  hemangioma  simplex,  hcmiangioma  caV' 
emosum,.  hcemangioma  hypertrophicum,  and  angioma  arteriole  racemosum. 

Hemangioma  simplex,  or  telangiectasia,  are  terms  used  to  describe 
a  formation  in  which  there  are  an  abnormal  number  ofnormxil  bhod-ves- 


Fig.  242.— TelaDglectasia  of  the  panniculus  adlposus  of  tbe  abdominal  walls.    (Formalin:  nsematozyUnc 
eosin.)    a.  Blood-vessels  fllled  with  blood ;  b,  adipose  tissue.    Ma«rnlfled  80  diameters. 

sels,  or  abnormally  broad  capillaries  and  veins,  ivhose  structure,  in  part  at 
least,  is  abnormal. 

Such  formations  are  most  often  found  in  the  skin  and  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  They  are  usually  congenital,  but  grow  after  birth. 
They  are  called  vascular  n«vi  (ncevi  vasculosi),  and  are  often  found  in 
places  where  foetal  clefts  have  closed  (fissural  angiomata) .  It  is  often 
impossible  to  speak  of  such  a  formation  as  a  true  tumor,  for  the  skin 
may  not  be  raised  at  all.  But  there  are  also  telangiectases  which  de- 
serve the  name  of  tumor.  In  these  not  only  the  skin,  but  also  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  the  tumor  presents 
itself  either  as  a  sharply  defined  growth  or  merely  as  a  thickening  of  the 
skin.  The  smooth  nsevus  vasculosus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  superficial 
substitution  of  another  tissue  for  that  of  the  skin.  The  color  of  tiie 
affected  part  is  either  bright  red  (ncevus  fammeus)  or  bluish  red  {ncevus 
vinosus).  Usually  the  line  of  demarcation  between  healthy  and  affected 
akin  is  not  a  sharp  one.     On  the  border  of  the  chief  discoloration  or  in 
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its  neighborhood  are  often  little  circumscribed  red  spots,  presenting 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  outrunners  from  the  centre  of  the  disease. 


Fig.  243.— Dilated  capillaries  from  a  telangiectatic  tumor  of  the  brain,  all  the  attached  portions  of  tumor* 
tissue  having  been  shaken  off  in  water.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

The  red  color  is  produced  by  dilated  vessels  full  of  blood,  which  are 
situated  either  in  the  corium  or  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  (Fig. 
242,  a).  There  are  also  cases  in  which  large  areas  of  subcutaneous  ap- 
pose tissue  present  a  reddish  appearance,  by  reason  of  the  pathological 
development  of  new  blood-vessels.  More  rarely  than  in  skin  do  we  find 
similar  angiomata  in  glands  (the  breast),  in  bones,  and  in  the  brain  (Fig. 
243)  and  spinal  cord  and  their  membranes.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
often  find  analogous  alterations  of  the  vessels  in  tumors — e.g.,  in  glio- 
mata  or  sarcomata. 

If  the  vessels,  which  are  usually  abnormally  abundant,  are  isolated, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  capillaries,  or  also  the  small  veins  (angioma 


710.  244.— Angioma cavemosum  cutaneum  congenitum.    (Milller'snuid,  hGematozylin.)    a,  Epidennls;  b, 
oorium ;  c,  caveraous  blood-spacee.    Magnified  20  diameters. 

Simplex  venosum),  are  more  or  less  dilated.     These  dilatations   (Fig. 
243)  may  be  fusiform  or  cylindrical,  sacculated,  or  spherical,  and  the 
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different  forms  of  dilatations  combine  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways. 
The  dilated  blood-vessels  are  united  with  one  another  by  capillaries  of 


Fio.  245.— Angioma  cavemosum  bepatls.     (MQller's  fluid  ;    hirroatoxylin ;  fosin.) 

angioma.    Magnlfled  100  diameters. 


a.  Liver  tbBne;  b« 


normal  or  slightly  increased  dimensions.  The  vessel  walls  are  thin ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  only  slightly  thicker  than  .those  of  a  normal  capil- 
lary. 

A  haemangioma  cavernosum,  or  cavernous  tumoi\  is  a  neio  growth  of 
bloodrvessels  which  consists  of  a  cavernous  spongy  tissue,  whose  structure 
suggests  that  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  or  spongiosum  of  the  penis 
(Fig.  244  and  Fig.  245) .  If  the  spaces  are  filled  with  blood  the  tumor 
has  a  bluish  or  dark  reddish  ap- 
pearance. 

A  cavernous  angioma,  like  a 
simple  angioma,  usually  occurs  in 
the  skin  (Fig.  244,  c)  or  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  where,  at  the 
time  of  its  development,  it  ap- 
pears like  a  pathological  sketch 
of  the  vascular  system.  Some- 
times it  is  a  bluish-red  spot  (uce- 
vus  vasculosus  vinosus) ;  sometimes 
it  resembles  a  slightly  elevated 
wart  with  a  smooth  surface  (Fig. 
244),  or  one  with  a  bluish-red, 
somewhat  irregular  surface  (mvvus 
vasculosus  prominens,  verruca  vas- 
culosa) ;  and  finally,  it  may  include 
more  extensive  areas  of  skin  which  are  either  discolored  a  bluish-red  or 
are  thickened,  and  if  the  development  of  cavernous  tissue  extends  into 
the  subcutaneous  or  even  into  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue^  there 


Fi«.  246. -Section  thmuirb  the  maivlii  of  a  TBiy 
small  cavernous  angioma  of  the  liver,  at  a  time  wben 
this  margin  was  in  pnjoess  of  active  growth.  (Oar- 
mine  preparation.)    Magnified  150  diametera. 
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may  result  great  tumora  or  disfiguring  irregularities  of  the  portiona  of  the 
body  affected  (elephantiasis  hcefnangiomatosa). 

nemorrhoidsare  the  bluish-red,  knotty,  vascular  tumors  which  form 


Fio.  247.— Angioma  simplex  bypertrophicum.  (Formalin ;  baematoxylln.)  <u  Blood-vessels  containing 
blood ;  b,  empty  and  collapsed  blood-vessels,  with  thick  walls  and  licbly  supplied  with  nuclei.  Magnifled 
100  diameters. 

in  the  thickened  mucous  membrane  of  the  anus.  They  are  generally 
considered  to  be  varicose  dilatations  of  the  vessels,  brought  about  by 
obstruction  to  the  blood  current,  and  by  chronic  inflammatory  processes. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Reinbach,  these  tumors  are  true  angi- 
omata,  whose  development,  which  may  begin  in  early  childhood,  de- 
pends on  a  new  formation  and  cavernous  metamorphosis  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  may  be  quite  independent  of  any  obstruction  to  the  blood 
flow. 

Within  the  body  cavernous  angiomata  are  most  often  found  in  the 

liver  (Fig.  246,  a,  6),  although  they 
may  also  be  found  in  the  other  or- 
gans—  the  kidneys,  spleen,  intes- 
tines, bladder,  bones,  muscles,  uterus, 
brain,  etc.  In  the  liver  they  are 
found  as  dark-red  areas,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pin*s  head  to  that 
of  a  body  several  centimetres  in 
diameter.  They  displace  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  and  do  not  stand 
out  above  the  surface  of  the  organ. 
They  are  found  in  elderly  x>^rsons, 
and  owe  their  origin  to  a  cavernous 
metamorphosis  of  the  capillaries  of 
FIG.  m-Angioma  simplex  bypertrophicum  the  liver  (Fig.  246) ;  the  liver  cells 
?"^"".^'^?***V^®"™%.  ^^*?°^K  *' S**?^*®-^     perishing,   while     the  walls    of   the 

In  the  middle  of  the  section  is  the  duct  of  a       ^      .„      .^'  ,.-        .  x      xi 

sweat-gland  cut  transversely.     Magnifled  300       capiUaneS    proliferate.       in  the  CaS& 

**^^®^"'  of  very   small   intra-acinous    angio- 

mata, one  can  make  out  the  com- 
munication between  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  and  the  cavernous  spaces 
(Fig.  246).    Larger  angiomata  are  separated  from  the  substance  of  the^ 
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liver  by  a  sort  of  a  cai)Siile  (Fig.  245),  which  is  formed  in  part  of 


Fio.  219.— Anffloma  cavernonim  hypeitropliiciim  of  the  skuU-cap.  CMOller^  fluid;  lUBmatozylin.) 
(U  Blood-yenelB  with  nattened  endotbellum ;  o,  blood- vemels  witti  cuboidal  and  cylindrical  endoUielluin. 
Magnified  2&0  diameters. 

the  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  in  part  of  newly  developed  connective  tissue. 
The  blood  spaces  of  a  cavernous  angioma  are  lined  with  a  flattened 


Fig.  250.— Angfoom  arteriale  plexlforme  of  the  frontal  and  angular  arterlee  of  both 
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endothelium.  The  walls  are  usually  thin;  but  their  thickness,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  connective  tissue  between  the  individual  vessels,  varies 
greatly.  Some  of  the  blood  spaces  may  undergo  a  fibrous  degeneration, 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  a  thrombus. 

Haemangioma  hypertrophicum,  in  its  typical  form  {Hcemangioma 
simplex  hypertrophicum) ,  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  where  it  forms  a  circumscribed  nodule,  not  unlike  the 
soft,  smooth  warts.  The  pathologically  altered  vessels  may  lie  in  the 
papillfiB  or  in  the  corium  or  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  They  present 
themselves  either  as  narrow  tubes  filled  with  blood  (Fig.  247,  a,  and 
Fig.  248),  whose  walls  are  more  or  less  thick  and  abnormally  rich  in 
cells;  or  else  as  firm  strings  of  cells  (Fig.  247,  b),  which  are  either  col- 
lapsed, thick-walled  vessels,  or  possess  no  lumen  whatever. 

In  very  rare  instances  it  happens  that  an  hypertrophy  of  the  walls 
takes  place  in  an  angioma  which,  from  the  calibre  of  its  vessels,  is  prop- 
erly classed  as  cavernous;  and  this  hypei*trophy  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pavement  endothelial  cells  are  altered  to  cubical  or  cylindrical 
cells  (Fig.  249,  b).  Such  a  tumor  may  therefore  be  called  an  angioma  ca- 
vemosum  hvpertrqphicum  (or,  in  some  cases,  angiosarcoma  endotheliale). 

A  cirsoid  aneurism,  or  angioma  arteriale  racemosum,  or  angioma 
arteriale  plexiforme  (Fig.  250),  is  a  condition  in  which  the  arteries  of  a 
whole  group  are  dilatedy  torhious,  a)id  thickened,  so  that  they  form  a  con- 
volution of  enlarged  arteries.  They  feel  to  the  palpating  finger  like  a 
bunch  of  earthworms.  Many  of  these  angiomata,  which  are  found  par- 
ticularly on  the  head,  and  which  may  cause  erosion  of  bone,  are  con- 
genital in  origin.  Others  appear  to  be  acquired,  and  develop  in  conse- 
quence of  a  traumatism;  and  yet  it  is  possible  that,  already  before  the 
Injury  was  infiicted,  certain  special  conditions  existed  at  the  affected  point. 


Tig.  S6L— Lymphangioma  caTernosam  subcutaneum.    (Alcohol ;  alum  carmine.)    a,  Ectaticlsrmph-yeflBels; 
b,  fibrous  tissue ;  c,  fat ;  d,  larger  blood-vessels ;  e,  cellular  tissue.    Magnified  20  diameters. 

§  115.  Angioma  lymphaticum,  or  lymphangioma  (Fig.  251),  is 
comx>osed  of  a  tissue  the  greater  part  of  which  is  made  up  of  dilated 
lymph-vessels.     The  different  forms  are :  lymphangioma  simplex,  or  telan- 
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giectasia  hmphatica  ;  lymphangioma  caveniomm  ;  lymptmngioma  cystoides  ; 
and  lymphangioma  hypertrophicum.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  cavities- 
is  usually  a  clear  ana  bright  lymph,  but  sometimes  it  is  milky. 

In  the  simple  lymphangioma  the  lymph-vessels  to  a  greater  or  less- 
distance  are  dilated,  and  their  walls  are  usually  thickened.  In  the 
cavernous  lymphangioma  (Fig.  251>  the  vessels  are  still  more  increased 
both  in  number  and  in  size,  while  the  intervening  tissue  is  diminished 
in  quantity,  so  that  even  to  the  naked  eye  the  tissue  appears  spongy. 
The  cystic  ly mphangiomata  contain  cysts  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 

of  a  walnut  or  greater.  The  tissue  be- 
tween the  dilated  lymph- vessels  is, 
according  to  the  part  from  which  the 
tumor  springs,  connective  tissue,  or  fat 
(Fig.  251,  c),  or  muscle,  or  some  other 
tissue.  Sometimes  this  tissue  includes- 
foci  of  lymphadenoid  tissue  (e).  More- 
over, it  may  present  the  signs  of  active 
proliferation. 

Ly  m  phangi  omata  are  sometimes  con- 
genital, and  at  other  times  they  make 
their  first  appearance  only  later  on  in 
life.  As  a  congenital  phenomenon  ec- 
tasia of  the  lymph-vessels  is  observed 
in  different  forms,  particularly  in  the 
tongue  (maavglossia),  in  the  palate,  in 
the  lips  (maiTocheilia),  in  the  skin 
{ncevus  lymphaticus),  in  subcutaneous 
tissue,  in  the  neck  {hygroma  colli  con- 
genitum),  in  the  vulva,  etc.  Lymphan- 
giomata  of  the  skin  spread  out  over  more 
or  less  extensive  areas,  and  they  may 
give  rise  to  smooth  or  to  slightly  uneven 
elevations  of  the  skin.  When  the  blood- 
vessels are  well  developed  they  may 
lend  a  reddish  appearance  to  the  pari 
The  bursting  of  dilated  lymph-vessels 
which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium, may  keep  up  a  constant  moist 
Fio.  2S2.-LarKe,  bard  pigmented  nsviu     Condition  of  the  surface  and  so  establish 

of  the  back,  butlooks,  and  thighs,  with  scat-       ^  lvmr»linrrli«ia        Tf  fliA  /»AVPmnnfl   r^A- 

tered  smaller  pigmented  spots  on  the  upper  *  lympnormoea.  jj  me  cavemous  ue- 
part  of  the  body.  (After  ROhring.)  velopment  of  the  subcutaueous  lymph- 

vessels  spreads  over  large  areas  of  the 
skin,  conditions  outwardly  resembling  those  of  elephantiasis  may  result. 
In  such  cases  the  intervening  tissue  usually  takes  part  in  the  hyper- 
trophic growth,  or  there  will  be  established  a  fibrous  elephantiasis, 
with  lymphangiectasia. 

In  rare  cases  chvlangiomata,  containing  chyle,  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  lymph-vessels  of  the  intestine  or  mesentery.  Cystic  lymphanr 
giomata  of  the  peintoneum  are  also  extremely-  rare. 

The  pathological  formations,  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  sin- 
gle heading  of  hypertrophic  lymphangiomata,  consist  of  peculiar  alter- 
ations of  the  sldn,  which  either  are  congenital  or  else  first  manifest 
themselves  in  early  youth.  They  are  commonly  termed  pigmented- 
nsBvi,  lentigines,  ephelides,  and  fleshy  waris. 
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The  pigmented  ncem  {rwe^n  pigmentoai)  ^  or  Tndanoma^^  form  larger  or 
smaller  plaques  situated  on  tne  same  level  with  the  surrounding  skin 


ffio.  268.— Lymphangioma  bypertropblcum.     Section  throiiffb  a  small,  soft,  smooth  wart.     (Formalin ; 
hsematoxylln;  eosln.)    Magnified  40  diameters. 

(nsevus  spilus),  or  raised  above  it  like  warts  (nsBvus  prominens,  nadvns 
verrucosus),  and  often  studded  with  hairs  (nrevus  pilosus).  They  are 
pale  brown  or  dark  brown  or  black  (Fig.  252),  and  are  usually  covered 
by  normal,  less  often  by  hypertrophied  epidermis.  They  are  usually 
small,  but  they  may  be  as  large  as  an  ordinary  plate,  and  in  rare  in- 
stances they  may  cover  a  large  part  of  the  body. 

Lentiaines  appear  at  any  time  after  birth,  and  on  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body ;  and  when  once  formed  they  remain  for  life.    They 


fW.  264.— Lymphangioma  hypertrophlcum.    Rounded  summit  of  a  rather  laiigre.  soft,  smooth  wart.    (Tormt^ 
lin ;  hiematoxylin    eosln.)    Sharply  limited  nests  of  cells  in  the  coriuoi.    Magnified  250  diametera. 
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closely  resemble  the  little  pigmented  naevi,  and  form  well-defined  spots 
of  a  yellow  or  brown  or  almost  black  color,  and  as  large  as  a  pin-head  or 
larger. 

Freckles,  or  ephelides,  are  ill-defined,  angular,  pale-brown  spots,  not 
elevated  above  the  surface,  which  appear  in  the  early  years  of  life  espe- 
cially on  the  face,  hands,  and  seldom  elsewhere,  and  which  either  re- 
main permanently  or  in  course  of  time  disappear.  The  pigmentation  is 
favored  by  the  sunlight. 

Fleshy  icarts  (vemiae  carnece)  are  non-pigmented,  well-defined, 
smooth  (Fig.  253),  or  slightly  roughened,  or  very  uneven  papillary 
growths  caused  by  a  normal  or  hypertrophic  epithelium  (Fig.  253,  a). 

In  all  of  the  pathological  formations  just  described  the  connective* 


Fig.  256.— Section  througb  two  papillse  of  a  papillomatous  flesbF  wart,  a.  Thickened  horny  layer  of  epf- 
dermla;  b,  epithelial  pearls ;  c,  rete  Malplghli ;  (),  nests  and  strings  of  cells  In  the  papillae ;  di.  nests  and  cells 
In  the  reticular  layer;  c,  connective  tissue.    (Preparation  stained  with  carmine.)    Magnified  5U diameters. 

tissue  framework  incloses  masses  of  cells,  either  in  round  groups  or 
drawn  out  into  bands  (Fig.  253,  I^ig.  254,  Fig.  255,  rf,  d,).  They  lie 
partly  in  the  papillae  and  partly  in  the  corium,  and  are  more  abundant 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  growth  is  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  In  the  pigmented  growths  the  cells  of  the  cell-nests  may  also  be 
bearers  of  the  pigment,  which  either  occurs  in  the  form  of  separate 
brown  and  yellow  granules,  or  else  is  diffused  throughout  the  substance 
of  the  cells.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  pigment  is  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  fibrous  portions  of  the 
growth. 

The  cells  of  the  cell-nests  are  comparatively  large  (Fig.  254),  and 
they  possess  an  abundant  protoplasm  and  a  bright,  bladder-like  nucleus. 
From  the  position  which  they  occupy  and  from  the  appearance  which 
they  present,  one  is  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
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(he  product  of  tlie  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  lymph-vessels. 
Accordingly,  it  would  appear  to  be  proper  to  place  these  growths  in  the 
category  of  the  endotheliomata  or  in  that  of  tibe  lymphangiosarcomata, 
but  the  limited  extent  to  which  they  grow  makes  it  seem  more  correct 
to  classify  them  among  the  lymphangiomata  (compare  §  123).  The  ag- 
gregations of  cells  which  are  found  in  the  hypertrophic  form  of  lym- 
phangioma may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  spread  out  somewhat  diffusely 
through  the  tissues,  as  also  occurs  in  the  case  of  an  hypertrophic  hem- 
angioma. When  this  happens,  the  peculiarities  of  structure  which 
characterize  this  form  of  growth  will  be  lost. 

Unna,  Eromayer,  and  Delbanco  hold  the  view  that  the  cell-nesta  of  the  cellular  nsevi 
are  of  epithelial  origin,  representing  portions  of  the  surface  epithelium  which  have 
dropped  down  to  a  lower  level ;  and  Kromayer  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  a  metaplasia  of 
epithelium  from  the  surface  to  the  connective-tissue  stratum.  I  have  not  at  my  disposal 
any  preparations  which  show  the  first  stages  in  the  development  of  these  nsevi.  More 
recent  exhaustive  studies  relating  to  nsevi  and  fleshy  warts  have  failed  to  reveal  any 
connection  between  the  cell-nests  and  the  epithelium,  and  consequently  I  favor  the  belief 
— notwithstanding  the  investigations  of  these  last-named  authors — that  the  pathology 
which  is  given  in  the  main  body  of  the  text,  in  regard  to  these  ntevi  and  fleshy  warts,  is 
that  which  most  perfectly  harmonizes  with  their  anatomy  and  clinical  behavior,  both 
when  they  are  fully  developed  and  when  they  undergo  a  change  into  malignant  sarcomas 
(compare  §  123). 

(g)  Myoma. 

§  116.  riyoma  is  the  name  applied  to  a  tumor  whose  chief  structural 
elements  are  7iewly  developed  muscular  fibres.  An  obvious  division  is  into 
Uuymyomata  if  the  muscular  fibres  are  of  the  smooth  variety,  and  rhab- 
domyomata  if  the  fibres  are  striped. 

Leiomyomata,  called  also  myomata  kevicellalares,  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  uterus,  less  often  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  the  uterine 
Hgaments,  in  the  labia  majora,  and  in  the  muscular  layers  of  the  alimen- 
faffy  tract  and  urinary  channels.  In  these  localities  they  form  rounded 
and  nodulated  tumors  of  various  sizes.  In  exceptional  cases  they  are 
found  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  where  they  form  small  nodules 
which  only  rarely  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  They  occur  either 
singly  or  in  larger  number,  and  may  appear  in  early  childhood  or  even 
before  birth  (Marc). 

If  the  new  growth  takes  place  in  muscular  organs,  it  proceeds  from 
the  muscular  layer,  forming  in  its  development  bundles  of  muscle-fibres 
^g.  256),  interwoven  in  various  directions,  and  furnishing,  therefore, 
in  sections,  a  variety  of  pictures.  Submucous  myomata  of  the  uterus 
may  include  in  their  substance  uterine  glands.  Myomata  which  devel- 
op on  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  close  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Fallopian  tube,  may  include  in  their  substance  a  varying 
number  of  gland-tubules  which  come  from  the  Wolffian  body  (von  Reck- 
linghausen). When  this  happens,  it  is  proper  to  call  such  tumors  adeno- 
myomata.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  spherical  myomata,  which 
have  sharply  defined  limits,  in  these  respects :  their  boundaries  are  ill- 
defined;  and,  furthermore,  a  few  individual  glands  may,  through  the 
accumulation  of  secretion  in  them,  become  converted  into  cysts.  Ac- 
cording to  Bicker,  the  ordinary  myomata  of  the  uterus  may  contain 
epithelial  tubes,  which  perhaps  owe  their  origin  to  some  portion  of 
Muller*s  duct  which  has  become  displaced  during  intra-uterine  life.  In 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  so  far  as  there  are  any  observations  on 
the  subject,  the  new  growth  of  muscle-fibres  has  its  origin  in  the  mus- 
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oularis  of  the  vessels  (Fig.  257),  which  layer  not  only  becomes  thickened 
(e),  but  also  gives  off  seoarate  offshoots  of  muscular  fibres  (6).  This 
new  formation  of  muscular  tissue  may  easily  be  associated  with  the 
pathological  formation  of  blood-vessels  (a),  and  from  this  combination 
will  result  tumors  that  may  properly  be  called  angiomyomata  (Fig.  257). 
According  to  the  observations  of  Jadassohn,  myomata  of  the  skin  may 
also  spring  from  the  erector  muscles  of  the  hairs — the  arrectores  pilo- 
rum. 

A  certain  amount  of  connective  tissue  takes  part  in  the  formation  of 
a  myoma,  and  often  assumes  such  importance  that  the  tumor  deserves 
the  name  myofibroma  or  fibromyoma.  For  example,  most  of  the  my- 
omata of  the  uterus  are  myofibromata.  The  fibrous  connective-tissue 
portions  of  the  tumor  appear  glistening  white,  while  the  muscular  parts 
are  reddish-white  or  bright  reddish-gray.  The  fusiform  muscle-fibres 
may  be  isolated  by  teasing  a  fresh  bit  of  tumor,  or,  better,  a  bit  which 
has  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  twenty -per-cent.  sulphuric  acid. 


FlO.  256.— Myoma  of  the  uterus.    (Mtlller's  fluid ;  hsematoxylln ;  eosin.)    Magnified  800  diameters. 

or  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  thirty-f our-per-cent.  potassic  hydrate. 
In  a  longitudinal  section  the  muscular  fibres  are  best  recognized  by  the 
staff-like  nuclei  (Fig.  256  and  Fig.  257,  h) ,  as  well  as  by  the  regular 
arrangement  of  the  cells  in  bands  or  parallel  lines.  In  cross-section  the 
muscle-cells  appear  as  little  areas  whose  rounded  boundary  lines  are 
somewhat  flattened  by  pressure  one  against  the  other,  while  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  of  these  areas  is  the  nucleus  cut  transversely  (Fig.  256). 

Leiomyomata  are  thoroughlj^  benign  tumors,  although  they  often 
attain  a  very  large  size,  and  sometimes  undergo  a  change  into  sarcoma- 
tous tissue.  In  fibromyomata  of  the  uterus  we  often  have  processes  of 
fatty  degeneration  and  softening,  which  destroy  the  tumor  or  lead  to  the 
formation  of  cystic  cavities.  Calcification  may  also  occur.  A  myofi- 
broma may  become  a  pure  fibroma  through  the  degeneration  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  muscular  fibres. 

A  rhabdomyoma  (Zenker),  or  vujoma  striocellulare  (Virchow),  is  a 
rare  tumor  whose  essential  part  is  made  up  of  striated  muscle-fibres 
either  well  or  poorly  developed.     When  well  developed  the  muscular 
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fibres  form  nucleated  bands  of  various  widths,  which  show  a  transverse 
(Fig.  258,  a,  6,  c)  and  in  places  also  a  longitudinal  striation  (e,  /). 


Fio.  257.— Subcutaneous  anglomyooia  of  the  back.  (Alcohol;  haematoxylln:  eosln.)  a.  Cavernous 
blood-vessels ;  muscular  strings  cut  longitudinally  at  b,  transversely  at  c ;  </,  connective  tissue ;  e,  artery  with 
hypertrophled  muscular  layer ;  /,  group  of  lymph-cells.    Magnified  50  diameters. 

The  ill-developed  forms  consist  of  narrow  bands  without  transverse  stri- 
ation {(I) ;  of  spindle-cells  with  long-drawn-out  thread-like  processes 
without  transverse  striation  (g)  or  with  partial  striation  (f) ;  and  also 
of  round  cells  of  different  sizes,  which  show  either  a  radial  or  a  con- 
centric striation  (A,  t).     Besides  these  there  are  also  cells  which  possess 


^^^^^^^^^^^^i^s^K 


Fro.  258.— Cells  from  a  rhabdomyoma.  (After  Rlbbert  and  Wolfensberger.)  a,  ?),  c.  Fibres  of  yarious 
sizes  ^i-ith  transverse  striation ;  d,  small  nucleated  fibre  without  striae ;  e,  spindle-cell  with  longitudinal 
stria? :  /,  spindle-oell  with  londtudinal  and  transverse  striie ;  g,  spindle-cells,  non-striated,  with  elongated 
processes ;  lu  U  round  cells  with  concentric  and  radial  striation. 
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DO  especial  characteristic^  so  that  it  is  imi)ossible  to  decide  whether 
they  are  young  undeveloped  muscle-cells  or  simple  cells  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  bands  as  well  as  the  spindles  are  usually  in  bundles, 
and  interwoven  among  themselves.  It  is  usually  not  possible  to  demon- 
strate with  certainty,  on  the  surface  of  the  fibres,  a  sarcolemma ;  but 
various  delicate  membranes  have  been  described  by  different  authors 
which  apparently  were  fragments  of  a  sarcolemma. 

Khabdomyomata  occur  most  frequently  in  the  kidney  or  in  its  pel- 
vis, in  the  testicle,  and  in  the  uterus ;  seldom  in  other  localities,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  vagina,  in  the  bladder,  in  the  muscles,  in  the  heart,  in 
the  nerves,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  the  mediastinum,  in  the  oesoph- 
agus, etc.  They  form  nodular  tumors  of  varying  size,  and  if  situated 
on  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  the  new  growth  is  polypoid  or 
papillomatous  in  shape.  They  may  develop  as  well  from  transversely 
striated  muscular  tissue  as  from  smooth  muscular  fibres.  In  the  kidney 
and  testicle  they  either  form  well-defined  nodules  or  else  they  cause  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  organ.  The  growth  of  these  tumors  is  due  ap- 
parently to  misplaced  portions  of  embryonic  muscle-tissue,  and  conse- 
quently the  condition  is  generally  congenital.  But  these  tumors  may 
first  develop  at  an  advanced  age.  Sometimes  another  tissue — e.g.,  car- 
tilage— is  included  in  the  tumor.  Moreover,  fairly  well-developed  mus- 
cular fibres  are  found  in  complicated  tumors  of  the  testicle  and  kidney. 
(Compare  the  paragraphs  relating  to  Teratomata.) 

If  a  tumor  contains  only  a  few  cells  which  can  be  definitely  recog- 
nized as  muscle-fibres,  while  most  of  the  cells  have  no  specific  character, 
it  is  usually  called  a  myosarcoma. 

(h)  Glioma  ami  Ganglionic  Neuroglioma, 

§  117.  Qllomata  are  tumors  which  grow  from  the  celU  ofilie  stroma 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  which,  when  fully  developed,  consist 
essentially  of  these  cells.  In  the  brain  they  form  growths  which  for 
the  most  part  are  not  sharply  defined  from  the  normal  brain-substance, 
but  pass  into  the  latter  by  insensible  gradations.  They  often,  therefore, 
convey  the  impression  of  a  local  swelling  of  the  brain,  and  only  the 
difference  in  color,  and  a  comparison  of  the  healthy  with  the  pathologi- 
cal tissues,  suffice  to  convince  the  eye  that  a  real  tumor  is  present. 
When  they  occur  in  the  spinal  cord  these  tumors  are  most  apt  to  arise 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  central  canal,  and  may  spread  over  a  consid- 
erable length  of  the  cord. 

Their  appearance  varies  considerably :  sometimes  they  are  light  gray, 
translucent,  of  about  the  color  of  the  cortex,  and  moderately  firm  in  con- 
sistence; sometimes  they  are  grayish- white  and  of  firmer  consistence; 
and  at  other  times  they  may  be  reddish-gray  or  dark  red  in  color.  In 
the  latter  case  they  are  traversed  in  every  direction  by  numerous  dilated 
vessels.  Gliomata  which  contain  much  blood  often  exhibit  hemorrhagic 
foci.  Fatty  degeneration,  softening,  and  destruction  of  the  tissue  are 
also  common  occurrences. 

A  section  of  a  fully  developed  glioma  shows  under  the  microscope  a 
network  of  extremely  delicate  glistening  fibres  (Fig.  259,  B),  among 
which  are  embedded  numerous  short  oval  nuclei.  A  very  scanty  cell- 
protoplasm  surrounds  these  nuclei,  and  can  be  distinguished  only  with 
difficulty.  When  the  tissue  is  investigated  in  the  fresh  state  or  after 
maceration  in  Miiller's  fluid,  it  is  easy  to  detect  that  these  nuclei  belong 
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to  cells  (astrocytes)  that  are  characterized  by  the  great  number  of  fine 
branching  processes  which  they  possess,  and  which  extend  in  every  di- 
rection (Fig.  259,  A).     By  the  employment  of  suitable  staining  mixtures 
one    may  demonstrate, 
even    in    sections,    the 
connection     between 
some,   at  least,   of  the 
fibres  (Fig.  260). 

The  cells  closely  re- 
semble normal  glia- 
cells,  although  at  times 
they  are  much  larger, 
and,  in  some  instances, 
more  spherical  in 
shape.  A  few  of  them 
contain  two,  three,  or 
even  four  nuclei. 

Investigations    with  j 

reference  to  the   devel- 
opment     of     gliomata  ^ 

have    proved     that     the  fig.  259.— Glioma  of  the  ceivbrum.    A,  Cells  Isolated  by  teasing, 

i/lifUPAllfl    RTA  fliA  moth-  aiid  stained  with  carmine :    il,  section  from  the  same  tumor  after 

glia-ceilS    are  tne  morn  hardening  in  MUller's  fluid.     (Staining  with  Bismarck  brown.) 

er-cells     of    the    tumor.  Magmned  350  diameters. 

The    ganglion-cells    do 

not  take  any  part  in  the  proliferative  processes.  The  abundance  of 
cells  in  a  glioma  varies  greatly.  Sometimes  the  cells  preponderate  de- 
cidedly, and  then  at  other  times  the  stroma  is  the  more  prominent  part 
of  the  texture.  A  simultaneous  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  peri- 
vascular connective  tissue  produces  a  gliosarcoma. 

There  is  often  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  blood-vessels,  and 
in  some  places  they  may  be  ectatic. 

Gliomata    usually  occur  singly,  and   do   not  furnish  metastases. 
Their  etiology  is  unknown.     Some  gliomata  probably  originate  from 

imperfectly  developed  portions  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Trauma- 
tism may  furnish  the  exciting  cause 
for  their  development. 

The  name  glioma  is  also  applied 
to  a  tumor  of  the  retina  which  is 
observed  only  in  childhood.  These 
growths,  a  certain  proportion  of 
which  are  of  congenital  origin,  devel- 
op in  the  retina  and  are  evidently 
due  to  some  disturbance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  organ.  They 
have  a  soft  consistence,  are  white 
or    grayish-red    in    color,  and  are 

FlO.  380.— Section  of  a  glioma  of  the  cerebrum,       rinh    in    paIIh         TIia   mainr    rinr^-ion 

with  astroo-u^.  (Muiier\  fluid;  h«?matoxviin!     ™^";/"  ce^As.      ±ne  major  poriion 

according  to  Mallory's  method.)     Magulfled  500       of    the     tumor     COnSlsts     of     Small, 

^'^^^'  round,  or  irregularly  shaped  cells, 

poor  in  protoplasm,  and  greatly 
resembling  the  cells  of  the  nuclear  layer.  They  possess  in  places  smaller 
or  larger  i)rocesses.  These  cells  are  found  best  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  blood-vessels,  while  in  other  portions  they  often  show 
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Bigns  of  having  undergone  degenerative  changes.  The  tumor  may  also 
contain  (Wintersteiner)  ganglion  cells,  cylindrical  cells,  and  peculiar 
cell  forms  like  rosettes  and  bands,  these  latter  being  regarded  as  made 
up  of  fibres  of  the  rods  and  cones.  Wintersteiner  therefore  calls  such 
a  tumor  a  neuroepithelioma. 

The  glioma  of  the  retina  often  shows  areas  of  necrosis  in  its  centre. 
If  it  develops  further,  it  either  breaks  into  the  retrobulbar  space  or  fop- 


A  M 

Fig.  261.— Section  from  a  nodular  neurofrlioma  gangllonare  of  tbe  central  convolution  of  the  cerebrum. 
^.Portion  of  the  tumor  wblch  Is  rich  In  ganffllon-colls ;  B,  portion  containing  neiTe-flbres;  C,  Jelly-like 
portion,  rt.  Ganglion-cells  In  groups;  }>,  individual  ganglion-cells:  c,  ganglion-cells  with  two  nuclei;  </, 
nen'e-flbres  wltli  medullary  sheaths:  f,  glla-c(>lls:  /.  blo<xl-v«*«sels.  (Preparation  treated  by  Welgert's 
method  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  Details  completed  fix)m  another  preparation  which  bad  been 
stained  with  luvmatoxyiin.)    MagnlQed  300  diameters. 

ward  through  the  cornea  and  sclera.  It  recurs  after  excision,  and  forms 
metastases. 

Neuroglioma  gans^lionare  (Fig.  261)  is  a  term  applied  to  those  new 
growths  which  arise  in  the  central  iiaTous  8ystem,  are  composed  of  hy- 
perplastic glia'tissue,  ganglion-cells,  and  nerve-fbres,  and  constitute  either 
ill-defined  swellings  of  the  larger  masses  of  the  brain  or  circumscribed 
nodular  enlargements  of  small  sections  of  this  organ.  When  examined 
by  the  naked  eye  the  affected  portions  of  the  brain  may  still  appear  to 
be  fairly  normal ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  distinction  between  gray  and 
white  substance  is  fainter  than  normal,  and  the  tissue  is  throughout 
white  or  grayish-white  or  spotted  white  and  gray,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  hardened. 

These  masses  are  chiefly  made  up  of  more  or  less  dense  glia-tissue 
containing  a  certain  number  of  nerve-fibres  (d)  and  ganglion-cells  (a,  6, 
r),  not  only  in  the  region  of  the  cortex,  but  also  in  that  of  the  white  sub- 
stance. 

Probably  all  such  formations  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  embryological  development  of  the  brain — that  is,  as  local 
cerebral  malformations,  which  have  undergone  further  development  af- 
ter birth. 
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(i)  Neuroma  and  Neurq/ibroma. 

§  118.  The  tumors  called  neuromata  are  observed  most  often  in  the 
ends  of  amputated  nerves,  where  they  form  at  times  quite  large  swell- 
ings, which  are  either  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissues  by  more 
or  less  sharply  defined  limits  or  are  united  to  them  without  any  such 
distinct  line  of  separation.     From  their  origin  they  have  received  the 
name  of  amputation  iieuroumta  (Fig.  262,  6).     The  development  of  these 
neuromata  is  explained  in  the  following  manner :  After  the  nerves  are 
cut  off,  more  or  less  connective   tissue 
forms  on  the  stump,  and   at   the  same 
time  the  axis-cylinders  divide  and  grow 
out  in  length.     In  this  manner  the  scar- 
tissue    becomes    supplied   with   nerves, 
which  at  first  have  no  sheaths,  but  which 
very  soon  become  covered  with  fibrous 
sheaths  and  ultimately  with  medullary 
ones.      The  mass  of  nerves  penetrating 
into  the  granulation  tissue  may  be  very 
great,  so  that  the  connective  tissue,  after 
a  certain  length  of  time,  may  contain  a 
rich  supply  of  nerves,  which,  radiating 
from  the  end  of  the  old   nerve,  spread 
through  the  fibrous  tissue  in  every  direc- 
tion (Fig.  262,  b).    We  have  here,  there- 
fore, an  instance  of  the  useless  regener- 
ative growth  of  a  nerve-stump — a  growth 
which  exceeds  the  physiological  necessi- 
ties of  the  nerve  and  so  forms  a  tumor- 
like mass. 

Another  form  of  the  so-called  neuroma 
develops  spontaneously  in  the  course  of 
a  nerve,  without  any  outside  provocation. 
This  tumor  owes  its  origin  to  an  increase 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve,  usually 
of  the  outer,  more  rarely  of  the  inner 
layers  of  the  endoneurium ;  as  a  result  of 
which  the  nerve-bundles,  at  the  point 
where  the  tumor  is  developing,  are  in- 
closed in  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of 
connective  tissue,  usually  of  a  loose  sort 
(Fig.  263,  6,  ci) ;  or  these  bundles  are  split 
open  by  the  growth  of  connective  tissue 
into  separate  individual  fibres.  Some- 
times the  perineurium  is  also  involved  in 
the  proliferative  process.  Where  nerves 
lie  together  in  a  large  bundle  the  epineurium  as  well  as  the  endoneurium 
and  perineurium  of  the  smaller  nerve-bundles  may  be  affected  by  this 
process,  but  this  is  usually  not  the  case. 

THiese  tumors,  structurally  considered,  are  not  neuromata,  but  neuro- 
f ibromata  or  fibromata  ol  the  nerves.  A  number  of  them  are  usually 
present  at  the  same  time,  and  they  may  occur  in  all  the  peripheral 
nerves,  although,  as  a  rule,  they  are  limited  to  a  definite  area  of  nerve- 


FiG.  S62.— Amputation  Deuroraa  of  the 
Isichlatic  nerve  (nine  years  after  amputa- 
tion). Lon^tudinal  section,  rt.  Nerve; 
7^,  neiux>ma.  (Drawn  from  a  preparation 
which  had  been  hardened  in  Mtiller's  fiuld.) 
Magnified  3  diameters. 
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distribution.  The  nodules  are  sometimes  situated  along  the  nerve- 
trunk,  sometimes  on  the  finest  branches,  usually  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves.  These  soft  connective-tissue  nodules,  which  are  scattered  about 
through  the  skin  in  smaller  or  larger  numbers,  are  termed  multiple 
fibromata  ol  the  skin.  The  finest  nodules  are  demonstrable  only  with 
a  microscope,  but  the  usual  size  is  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel- 
nut. Individual  tumors  may  reach  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  the  nerve- 
fibres  being  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  great  mass  of  connective  tissue, 
whose  continued  growth  may  even  cause  them  to  waste  away  entirely. 
In  addition  to  this  formation  of  well-defined  nodules  there  may  also  be, 
throughout  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  affected  nerves,  a  diffuse  tJiick- 
ening  of  the  nerve-fihres,  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue.  And 
finally,  with  the  conditions  mentioned  maybe  associated  a  hypertrophic 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  proper  and  of  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  resulting  in  alterations  of  the  skin  not  unlike  those  observed 
in  elephantiasis. 

A  third  form  of  neuroma  is  the  cirsoid  neuroma  (Bruns)  or  plexilorm 
neuroma  (Vemeuil),  a  tumor  which  is  characterized  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  domain  of  several  nerve-branches  a  convolution  of 
twisted  and  interwoven,  thickened  and  nodular  nerves  develops  (Fig. 
264).  An  examination  of  the  individual  cords  reveals  this  also  to  be  a 
fibromatosis  of  the  nerves  (Fig.  263),  the  excessive  growth  of  the  endoneu- 
rium  resulting  partly  in  a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  nerve-fibres,  partly 
in  a  nodular  one.  But  in  this  case  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  the  nerves  in  the  territory  involved  are  not  only  thickened,  but 


Fig.  263.— Nerves  from  a  cirsoid  neuroma  which  Involved  the  cheek  and  lower  Jaw  and  presented  a  dose 
resemblance  to  elephantiasis.  (Flemmlng^s  mixture:  safranln.)  a,  b.  Nerve,  the  outer  layers  of  whose 
endoneurlum  have  imden^ne  decided  proliferation :  the  nen'^e-flbres  proper  occupy  the  axis  of  the  entire 
mass ;  c,  nerve  with  markedly  proliferated  endoneurlum  and  separated  nerve-flbres ;  d,  thickened  nerve 
showing  a  small  bundle  of  nene-flbres  at  the  left  end ;  c,  loose  connective  tissue,  rich  In  nuclei,  lying  be- 
tween the  nen  es  and  containing  fat^tlssue.    Magnified  8  diameters. 

also  actually  increased  in  length,  and  consequently  rendered  tortuous; 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  nerves  are  increased  in  number,  so  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  nerves  situated  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is 
greater  than  it  should  be  under  normal  conditions.  The  conditions 
here,  therefore,  are  those  of  a  genuine  neuroma,  a  neuroma  venan,  in 
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combination  with  fibromatosis.     Most  of  the  nerves  in  this  tumor  are 
medullated  (neuroma  mj-elinicum).     It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
extent  tumors  of  this  nature  contain  nerve-fibres  which  are  non-medul- 
lated  (neuroma  amyelinicum) ;  nevertheless  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  most  of  the  fibres  were 
found  to  be   non-medullated. 
Cirsoid    neuromata  occur  on 
the  head,  body,  and  extremi- 
ties, and  are  usually    charac- 
terized by  gross  alterations  of 
tlie    skin    which    remind     one 
strongly  of  elephantiasis. 

Keurofibromata  and  cirsoid 
neuromata  do  not  cause  me- 
tastases, but  in  certain  cases 
neuromata  take  on  a  sarcoma- 
tous and  consequently  a  ma- 
lignant character.  Hereditary 
transmission  and  congenital 
predisposition  have  been  proved 
to  be  concerned  in  both  forms 
of  neuromata. 

(A:)  Sarcoma. 

§  119.  A  sarcoma  is  a  con- 
nective-tissue  tumor  in  ivhich 
the  cellular  elements  are  much  


more  prominent  than  the  inte,-      ,^«-  ,»^-^^J  ^^^.'^i^rJ^^r.  tST.^; 

cellular  substance,  not  only  on  and  Intewoven  nenes  are  dissected  out  at  a,  while  at  h 
account    of    timr     number,    but        they  are  stni  covered  by  connective  tissue.     CLIfeslze.) 

often  also  by  reason  of  their  size. 

The  sarcomata  are  therefore  closely  related  to  undeveloped  connective 
tissue,  and  a  comparison  between  sarcoma  and  embryonic  tissue  is  by  no 
means  far-fetched. 

Sarcomata  develop  either  in  a  previously  normal  tissue  belonging  to 
the  group  of  connective  substances — as,  for  example,  in  the  skin,  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  in  the  peri- 
osteum, in  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  in  the  con- 
nective-tissue framework  of  glandular  organs,  etc. — or  else  in  a  fully 
formed  connective-tissue  tumor— as,  for  example,  a  fibroma,  a  myoma, 
a  chondroma,  an  hypertrophic  lymphangioma,  etc.  Finally,  the  decidua 
uteri  may  also  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  the  development  of  a  sar- 
coma. The  transformation  of  the  parent  tissue  into  tumor-tissue  takes 
place  by  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  existing  cells.  The  cells  usu- 
ally divide  by  mitosis,  and  the  faster  the  tumor  grows  the  more  numer- 
ous are  the  mitoses.  Besides  the  typical  mitoses  there  are  atypical 
forms  of  all  sorts ;  sometimes  also  nuclei  broken  into  fragments.  Direct 
segmentation  of  nuclei  occurs  more  rarely. 

When  fully  developed,  sarcomata  form  tumors  which  are  separated 
from  the  surrounding  tissues  by  more  or  less  sharply  defined  limits. 
They  may  grow  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  there  is  connective  tissue, 
but  they  are  found  in  certain  regions  far  more  frequently  than  in  others. 
For  example,  they  are  found  much  oftener  in  the  skin,  fasciae,  inter- 
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muscular  connective  tissue,  bone,  periosteum,  brain,  and  ovaries  than  in 
the  liver,  the  intestine,  the  uterus,  and  the  lungs. 

The  development  and  form  of  the  cells  vary  considerably  in  different 
sarcomata.  The  intercellular  substance  is  sometimes  scanty,  soft,  and 
delicate ;  at  otlier  times  it  is  more  abundant,  and  resembles  in  character 
rather  the  basic  structure  of  the  developed  normal  connective  substances. 

The  amount  of  the  intercellular  substance  has  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  consistence  and  color  of  the  tumors.  The  medullary  variety 
presents  a  marrow-white  or  grayish-white  cut  surface,  and  is  rich  in 
cells  and  poor  in  intercellular  substance.  A  hard  and  dense  tumor  is 
poorer  in  cells  and  richer  in  fibrous  intercellular  tissue.  Such  tumors 
shade  by  insensible  gradations  into  fibromata.  Varieties  upon  the  bor- 
der-line are  called  fibrosarcomata.  The  cut  surface  of  a  sarcoma  pre- 
sents throughout  very  nearly  the  same  appearance,  unless  retrograde 
changes  or  an  unequal  distribution  of  blood-vessels  cause  differences. 
It  is  usually  uniformly  smooth  and  of  a  milk-white  color  in  the  medul- 
lary forms,  or  clear  grayish-white  and  somewhat  translucent,  or  of  a 
bright  grayish-red  or  grayish-brown,  in  the  firmer  varieties.  The  hard 
varieties  are  of  a  brilliant-white  or  yellowish-white  color. 

The  development  of  blood-vessels  varies  in  sarcomata.  Sometimes 
the  vessels  are  remarkably  numerous  and  broad — in  fact,  ectatic  (telan- 
giectatic sarcomata).  Usually  the  vessels  have  walls  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  tumor-substance,  but  the  tumor-cells  themselves  may  also 
constitute  the  outer  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels ;  and  in  such  a  case 
the  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  also  take  part  in  the  growth  of  the 
tumor.     Lymph-vessels  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  sarcomata. 

Eetrograde  changes — such  as  fatty  degeneration,  mucoid  degenera- 
tion, liquefaction,  cheesy  degeneration,  necrosis,  hemorrhage,  gangrene, 
ulceration,  etc. — are  common  occurrences  in  sarcomata. 

Sarcomatous  tumors  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  of 
these  includes  the  simple  sarcomata — sarcomata  in  the  narrower  sense, 
that  is,  tumors  which  are  formed  according  to  the  type  of  foetal  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  which  show,  therefore,  a  more  or  less  even  distribution 
of  the  cells,  without  any  formation  of  separated  foci  or  groups  of  cells. 
The  second  class  includes  those  sarcomata  which  show  a  particular  ar- 
rangenient  arid  groujying  of  the  individual  elements,  so  that  in  api)earance 
they  resemble  the  epithelial  tumors.  The  third  class  is  characterized 
by  secondary  changes  in  the  cells,  in  the  intercellular  substance,  and  in  the 
bloodrvessels — changes  which  give  to  the  tumor  a  peculiar  appearance. 

The  etiology  of  sarcomata  is  not  a  simple  one.  They  occur  oftener  in 
youth  than  in  old  age.  Some  develop  in  foetal  life  and  owe  their  origin 
to  some  local  malformation.  Sometimes  they  develop  as  the  result  of  a 
trauma.  A  parasitic  origin  has  not  been  demonstrated.  Usually  there 
is  a  single  primary  tumor;  but  multiple  primary  sarcomata  are  some- 
times observed,  as,  for  example,  in  the  skin  and  in  the  bone-marrow. 
The  softer  tumors  lead  to  metastases. 

§  120.  Simple  sarcomata  include  both  the  soft  medullary  forms  and 
those  of  a  firmer  consistence,  which  shade  off  insensibly  into  the  fibro- 
sarcomata and  the  fibromata.  Among  these  forms  several  subordinate 
varieties  may  be  distinguished,  according  to  the  character  of  the  cells. 

Small  round-celled  sarcomata  are  very  soft,  rapidly  growing  tumors, 
which  develop  especially  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  limbs  and  sup- 
porting framework  of  the  body,  and  also  in  the  skin,  testicles,  ovaries, 
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and  lymphatic  glands.  The  cut  surface  of  a  section  of  one  of  these 
growths  api)ear8  milky  white,  and  sometimes  shows  caseous  or  softened 
areas.  If  scraped  the  surface  yields  a  milky  fluid.  The  structure  is 
very  simple.  The  tumor  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  round  cells  and 
vessels  (Fig.  265,  c).  The  cells  are  small  and  frail;  they  have  very  lit- 
tle protoplasm,  and  a  spherical  or  slightly  oval,  rather  large  and  blad- 
der-like nucleus  (c),  which  seems  to  be  more  highly  developed  than  the 
nuclei  in  lymphatic  elements. 

Between  the  cells  lies  a  very  scanty  amount  of  granular  and  delicately 
fibrillated  intercellular  substance.  The  vessels  traverse  the  masses  of 
cells  in  the  form  of  very  thin-walled  canals.  If  the  tumor  is  examined 
at  its  very  margin  of  growth  among  the  muscular  fibres,  its  tissue  will 
be  found  to  present  an  aggregation  of  round  cells  (Fig.  265,  6,  c)  in  the 
connective  tissue  lying  between  the  muscles.     Often  in  close  proximity 


Fio.  205.  Fir;.  386. 

Fig.  261}.-  Swtlon  through  the  margin  of  a  {tareoma  of  the  Intemiuscuinr  connel'tIvt^  tissue  of  the  neck. 
(Alcohol;  carmine.)  a,  Nonnal  muscle  cut  transversely;  a i,  atrophied  muscle  cut  transversely;  b,  round 
cells  of  the  sarcoma  growing  between  the  muscle-flbres :  c,  mature  tumor-tissue ;  (/,  round  cells  of  the  char- 
acter  of  white  blood-corpuscles.    Magnified  300  diameters. 

Fig.  286.— Section  from  lymphosarcoma  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  after  shaking  it  about  in 
water  to  free  it  from  the  greater  number  of  its  cells.  (Alcohol ;  carmine.)  rr.  Reticulum  ;  /»,  cells  of  the  re- 
ticulum ;  c,  round  cells ;  d,  blood-vessel  with  actively  growing  cells.    Magnified  300  dlametet-s. 

to  the  cells  of  the  tumor  there  are  lymphatic  elements  whose  nuclei  (d) 
stain  more  deeply  than  those  of  the  tumor  itself. 

A  second  form  of  round-celled  sarcoma  is  called  lymphosarcoma. 
This  tumor  imitates  in  structure  the  lymphatic  glands,  at  least  to  this 
extent :  that  the  stroma  which  holds  together  large  numbers  of  round 
cells,  is  composed  of  a  vascular  reticulum  (Fig.  266,  «),  a  part  of  which, 
at  least,  is  made  up  of  branching  and  anastomosing  cells  (b).  These 
relations  are  easily  made  clear  by  shaking  a  section  in  a  test-tube. 

According  to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  reticulum  which  they 
possess,  one  may  divide  the  lymphoaarcomaia  into  two  forms — ihe  8oft 
and  the  hard.  In  the  firmer  specimens  of  this  variety  of  new  growth  the 
reticular  framework  substance  may  present  a  more  or  less  close  resem- 
blance to  ordinary  fibrous  connective  tissue. 

Lymphosarcomata  occur  most  frequently  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  the  lymphadenoid  tissue  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  spleen, 
but  they  are  also  found  in  other  situations.  The  tumor,  in  its  growth, 
involves,  one  after  another,  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the 
lymphacienoid  tissues  enumerated. 
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Large  round-celled  sarcomata  occur  in  the  same  localities  where  the 
small  round-celled  sarcomata  are  found,  but  their  cells  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  latter.  These  two  forms  of  tumors  resemble  each  other 
closely,  although  the  large-celled  variety  is  not  so  soft  as  the  small- 


FlO.  287.  FIG.  288. 

Fig.  287.— Section  from  a  fungoid  large  roond-ceUed  Bareoma  of  ttie  skin  of  the  leg.  (Carmine  prepara- 
tion.)   Magnified  400  dlameteni. 

Fig.  268.— Section  of  a  sarcoma  of  tbe  breast,  with  variously  shaped  cells.  (Alcohol :  Bismarck  brown.) 
a.  Connective  tissue ;  ^,  sarcomatous  tissue ;  c,  smaller  cells ;  cU  cells  with  hypertrophic  nuclei ;  e,  multi- 
nuclear  cells.    Magnified  300  diameters. 

celled.  The  cells  are  richly  supplied  with  protoplasm,  and  possess 
large  bladder-like  oval  nuclei  (Fig.  267).  Many  of  the  cells  have  two 
nuclei,  some  more  than  two.  Between  the  cells  is  a  reticulated  intercel- 
lular substance  (Fig.  267),  in  which  both  spindle-shaped  and  branching 
cells  unite  to  form  an  alveolar  network  in  whose  meshes  the  large  round 
epithelioid  cells  lie.  For  this  reason  such  tumors  have  been  called  large 
round-celled  alveolar  sarcomata  (Billroth) . 

In  other  forms  of  large  round-celled  sarcomata  the  cells  are  of  vary- 
ing size  (Fig.  268),  and  among  them  are  many  long  or  irregularly  shaped 
cells,  so  that  the  tumor  may  well  be  called  a  sarcoma  with  polymor- 
phous cells.  The  nuclei,  too,  vary  much  in  size  (Fig.  268)  in  these 
tumors,  and  there  may  be  a  large  number  of  them  in  a  single  cell  (e) 
(multinucleated  giant  cells). 

The  large  round-celled  sarcomata  and  the  sarcomata  with  polymor- 
phous ceUs  are  in  general  not  so  malignant  as  the  small  round-celled 
ones ;  but  nevertheless  they  do  give  rise  to  metastases. 

Spindle-celled  sarcomata  are  among  the  commonest  of  tumors.  They 
are  usually  much  denser  than  the  round-celled  varieties,  but  they  may 
also  be  of  a  soft  medullaiy  character,  A  cut  section  usually  appears 
grayish  or  yellowish-white  and  somewhat  translucent,  or  it  may  present 
a  more  or  less  reddish  hue  by  reason  of  its  vascularity.  Medullary 
tumors  whose  cells  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  may  have  a  pure 
white  color.  In  general  these  tumors  are  much  less  malignant  than  the 
roimd-celled  ones,  but  their  character  in  this  respect  varies  according  to 
their  location  and  their  richness  in  cells. 

According  as  the  cells  are  large  or  small,  we  may  distinguish  large 
spindle-celled  and  small  spindle-celled  sarcomata.  By  teasing  small 
bits  of  the  tumor-tissue  some  of  the  cells  may  be  isolated,  and  in  this 
way  very  long  spindles  may  occasionally  be  obtained  (Fig.  269).  The 
cells  lie  side  by  side,  arranged  in  bundles,  which  in  a  section  may  be 
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cut  transversely  or  obliquely  or  longitudinally— a  proof  that  they  are 
interwoven  in  different  directions. 

This  arrangement  of  the  spindle-cells  in  bundles  is  often  very  strik- 
ing. In  other  cases  it  is  entirely  absent  (Fig.  271),  and  for  considerable 
distances  the  spindles  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  same  direction.  Some- 
times the  direction  of  the  spindles  is  determined  by  the  direction  of  the 
blood-vessels — i.e.,  the  individual  bundles  build  each  a  sheath  about  its 
own  blood-vessel. 

Between  the  spindle-cells  there  may  be  a  very  small  amount  of  inter- 
<5ellular  substance,  or  it  may  not  be  possible  in  the  section  to  demonstrate 
■any  intercellular  substance.  In  other  cases  it  is  more  abundant  and  of  a 
fibrillary  character.  In  such  cases  the  cells  have  less  protoplasm,  so  that 
often  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  demonstrate  any  protoplasm  around  the 
nucleus,  and  the  processes  at  the  poles  of  the  cell  seem  to  spring  directly 
from  the  nucleus  (nuclear  fibres).  Such  varieties  are  dense  and  hard. 
They  form  the  connecting-link  between  sarcomata  and  fibromata,  and 
.are  called  fibrosarcomata. 

Sarcomata  with  polymorphous  cells  are  also  found  among  the  spin- 
dle-celled sarcomata.  They  contain  spindle-shaped,  triangular,  and 
prismatic  cells,  and  also  star-shaped  cells  and  cells  which  are  quite  ir- 
regular in  shape  (Fig.  270). 

Both  in  polymorphous-celled  and  in  spindle-celled  sarcomata  are 
found  more  or  less  numerous  giant  cells  (Figs.  268,  270,  and  271),  so 


FiO.  280.  FIG.  270. 

Fio.  200.— Spindle-cells  from  a  large  splndle-oelled  sarcoma  of  the  cheek.    (Teased  preparation.)    Mag* 
idfled  400  diameters. 

Fig.  270.— Cells  from  a  medullary  giant-celled  sarcoma  of  the  tibia.    (Preparation  stained  with  hoema- 
toxylin.)    Magnified  400  diameters. 

that  the  name  of  giant-cell  sarcoma  may  properly  be  applied  to  these 
tumors.  They  develop  most  often  from  some  part  of  the  osseous  sys- 
tem, but  they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  also. 

If  a  sarcoma  develops  in  a  preexisting  new  growth,  a  mixed  form  of 
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tumor  results,  to  which  the  names  myxosarcoma  (Fig.  229),  chondro- 
sarcoma (Fig.  234),  myosarcoma,  etc.,  are  given.  If  bone  develops  io 
a  sarcoma,  we  have  an  osteosarcoma. 

Lymphosarcoma  of  the  lymph-glands  and  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  spleen  and  q/ 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract  produces  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  affected 


Fio.  271.— Giant-cell  sarcoma  of  the  upper  Jaw.    (MliUer's  fluid ;  hfieraatoxylln.)    Magnlfled  400  dlametere. 

organfi ;  the  progressive  increase  in  the  lymphadenoid  tissue  leading  to  the  formation 
of  large  nodules.  Under  these  circumstances  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  lym- 
phatic system  is  lost  and  tlie  new-formed  tissue  also  shows  considerable  variations  from 
the  structure  of  typical  lymphadenoid  tissue — e.g.,  fibrous  thickening  of  tlie  reticulum, 
or  the  production  of  giant  cells.  As  similar  growths  also  occur  in  otlier  organs,  such  as 
tlie  liver,  the  disease  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphade- 
noid tissue,  but  is  closely  associated  with  tumor  building.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
be  an  infectious  disease. 

§  121.  Sarcomata  which  present  an  organoid  structure  are  found 
among  those  forms  called  alveolar  sarcomata  and  tubular  sarcomata. 

These  growths  are  connective-tissue  tumors  in  which  the  cells,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  are  arranged  in  groups,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  distin- 
guish a  vascular  stroma  and  separate  aggregations  of  cells.  According  to 
their  genesis  these  tumors  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  endothelio- 
mata  and  hsemangiosarcomata.  There  are  also  sarcomata  of  an  alveo- 
lar type  which  possess  stroma  and  cell-nests,  but  which  cannot — so  far 
as  their  development  is  concerned— be  included  with  the  above-named 
classes. 

The  endotheliomata  are  organoid  sarcomata  in  which  the  large  cells 
of  the  cell-masses  and  strings  are  derived  from  di,  proliferation  of  the  en- 
dothelium  of  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymph-vessels.  They  may  therefore  be 
called  lym'phangiosarcomata.  They  develop  in  previously  healthy  tis- 
sue, or  in  tumors  already  formed,  especially  in  hypertrophic  lymphan- 
giomata  (pigment  spots  and  warts ;  cf.  §  115),  and  in  myxochondromata. 
The  localities  in  which  they  are  particularly  likely  to  develop  from 
healthy  tissue  are  the  membranes  of  the  skull  and  the  serous  membranes 
of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  but  they  may  also  develop  in  the  same 
manner  in  other  organs.     When  they  develop  from  hypertrophic  lym- 
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phangiomata,  it  is  usually  from  such  as  are  seated  in  the  skin.  Finally, 
when  they  take  their  start  from  a  myxomatous  tumor,  the  latter  is  apt 
to  be  one  of  the  mixed  growths  found  in  the  salivary  glands,  the  palate, 
or  the  orbit. 

Endotheliomata  of  the  delicate  membranes  of  the  hrain  or  spinal  co7'd 
may  be  eitiier  nodular  or  flattened  growths.  Their  mode  of  growth  is 
the  following :  The  flat  endothelial  cells  which  clothe  the  connective- 
tissue  network  of  the  subarachnoid  tissue  and  of  the  pia  become  swollen 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  cubical  or  even  of  cylindrical  cells  (Fig. 
272,  rf,  e).  Consequently  the  new  growth  at  first  presents  the  character- 
istics of  tubular  gland-like  formations  ;  and,  when  the  process  of  prolife- 
ration is  active,  even  solia  nests  of  cells  may  be  formed.  Inasmuch  as 
the  pia  extends  into  the  brain  as  a  lymphatic  sheath  over  the  cerebral 
vessels,  the  further  advancement  of  the  new  growth  will  take  place  in  the 
form  of  cords  of  large  cells  (like  epithelial  cells)  following  the  course  of 
these  vessels  (Fig.  272,  /,  gr,  li). 

Endotheliomatu  of  the  dura  mater  are  formed  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
endothelial  cells  of  the  lymph-vessels ;  and  through  a  filling  up  of  the 


Fig.  273.— Section  through  an  endothelioma  of  the  pia  mater  and  cerebral  cortex,  diffusely  spread  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  (Mttller's  fluid ;  hffimatoxylln.)  o,  Pia  mater  on  the  surface, 
b.  In  a  sulcus,  of  the  brain ;  c,  cortex ;  d,  e,  endothelial  growths  In  the  subarachnoid  spaces ;  /,  g,  /i,  endo- 
thelial growths  in  the  pial  sheaths  of  the  cortical  vessels  ;  U  longitudinal  section  through  a  vein.  Magnified 
SO  diameters. 

•same  with  large  cells,  there  are  formed  anastomosing  strings  of  cells 
(Fig.  273,  c,  dy  e)  which  in  some  places  may  still  preserve  a  lumen. 

Endotheliomata  of  the  pleura  or  of  the  i^entoneum  are  usually  flat 
^owths  with  a  certain  number  of  nodular  elevations.     They  are  charac- 
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terized  by  strings  of  large  cells  (Fig.  274,  b),  which,  following  the  course 


Fig.  278.— Endotholfoma  of  the  dura  mater.  (MUUer's  fluid;  beematoxytln.)  a.  Stroma  of  connective 
ttasue ;  b.  an  aggregation  of  small  round  cells ;  c,  nests  and  cords  of  cells,  resulting  from  the  proliferation  ot 
the  endothelium  of  the  lymph- vessels ;  d,  cord  of  endothelial  cells  with  a  lumen :  e,  area  of  fatty  degenera^ 
tion  in  a  nest  of  endothelial  cells ;  f,  cord  of  cells,  gradually  mixing  with  the  bordering  connective  tissue  on 
the  right.    Magnified  :25  diameters. 

of  the  lymph-vessels,  traverse  the  proliferating  and  already  hypertro- 
phied  tissue  of  the  serosa. 

Eudotheliomata  of  the  mamma  are  rare  tumors.  They  develop  in  the 
form  of  nodules,'  through  the  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  of  the 
lymph- vessels  and  lymph-spaces  (Fig.  275,  b,  c),  and  in  the  course  of 


Fig.  274.— Endothelioma  of  the  pleura.    (Alcohol ;  hipmatoxylln.)    a.  Thickened  connective  dasue  of  tbe 
pleura,  the  result  of  prolfferative  activity ;  b,  cord- like  nuisses  of  cells.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

their  growth  they  produce,  in  some  places,  large  strings  of  cells  (c),  in 
others  smaller  clumps  of  cells.     The  proliferating  cells  vary  much  in 
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the  size  and  composition,  as  well  as  in  the  form,  of  both  the  nucleus  and 
the  cell-body. 

Endotheliomata  of  the  skin,  which  develop  from  hypertrophic  lym- 
phangiomata  (warts  and  moles),  possess  a  structure  similar  to  that  of 
the  original  growth,  and  therefore  also  have  cell-nests  of  varying  size 
(Fig.  254). 

Tlie  endothelial  growths  lohich  occur  in  myxomata  and  myxochondvo- 
mata  form  strings  of  cells  of  diflferent  shapes  (Fig.  229,  h) ;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  similar  growths  spring  from  blood-vessels  (Fig.  278, 
c,  c?),  so  that  a  definite  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  strings 
is  often  impossible. 

The  alveolar  or  tubular  or  plexiform  structure  of  endotheliomata  is 
sharply  defined  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth,  and  is  likely  to 
disappear,  at  least  in  part,  as  that  growth  progresses.  This  is  due,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  fact  that  the  endothelial  proliferation  extends,  with- 


Fio.  275.— Endothelioma  of  the  mammary  sland.  (Alcohol ;  heematoxylln ;  eosln.)  a.  Comiectlve  tis- 
sue ;  b,  enlaroed  cells  in  the  interstices  of  the  connective  tissue ;  c,  cord-like  masses  of  cells ;  d,  diffuse 
growth  of  celu.    Magnlfled  900  diameters. 

out  sharp  limits,  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  (Fig.  273,  /) ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  connective-tissue  cells 
themselves  take  on  a  new  activity  similar  to  that  of  the  endothelial  tis- 
sue. The  result  of  this  double  proliferative  activity  is  the  production 
of  a  cellular  new  growth  of  considerable  size  and  possessing  the  charac- 
ters of  an  ordinary  sarcoma  (Fig.  275,  d).  Accordingly,  no  sharp  di- 
viding line  can  be  drawn  between  the  endotheliomata  and  the  sarcomata; 
indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  former  may  gradually  become  altered 
into  the  latter. 

The  similarity  in  structure  between  the  endotheliomata  and  the  carcinomata  raises 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  designate  tiie  endotheliomata  as  endothelial 
cancers.  The  structure  of  the  tumors  would  certainly  justify  us  in  following  such  a 
course,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I  consider  it  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  this  term.  In 
the  first  place,  the  term  endothelioma  is  in  general  use  and  is  quite  appropriate,  so  that 
the  intrcfduction  of  the  term  endothelial  cancer  would  easily  give  rise  to  uncertainty. 
The  term  cancer  is  usually  employed  to  designate  an  epithelial  tumor,  and  consequently 
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it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  introduce  two  types  of  cancer— an  epithelial  and  an  endo- 
thelial variety. 

I  have  classed  as  endotheliomata  those  tumors  of  the  serous  membranes  which  are 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  strings  of  cells  in  the  lymph-channels,  and  in  so  do- 
ing I  have  assumed  that  the  strings  of  cells  are  derived  from  the  endothelium  of  the 
lymph-vessels  and  lymph-spaces.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  I  do  not  consider  this 
supposition  absolutely  proved,  in  spite  of  the  definite  statements  of  certain  authors  (cf. 
Glockner).  The  possibility  of  their  development  out  of  the  epithelium  of  the  serosa  is 
not  excluded  (Benda),  and  if  it  were,  there  would  still  remain  tlie  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  reckon  such  tumors  with  the  cancers,  as  is  done  with  the  corre- 
sponding tumors  of  the  kidney  and  the  ovary,  the  glandular  cells  of  which  organs  are 
derived  from  tlie  peritoneal  epithelium. 

§  122.  The  hasmans^iosarcomata  or  ans^iosarcomata,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term,  make  up  a  group  of  organoid  sarcomata,  in  which  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  their  surroundings  not  only  participate  in 
a  special  manner  in  the  building-up  of  the  tumors,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  they  constitute  a  characteristic  portion  of  these  growths. 

In  typical  cases  the  substance  of  the  tumor  may  be  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  a  mass  of  blood-vessels  (Fig.  276,  a),  the  walls  of  which  are 
surrounded  by  thick  layers  of  cells  extending  often  to  the  endothelium 
(6).  The  thick- walled  tubes  of  cells  sometimes  pursue  an  isolated 
course,  and  at  other  times  they  form  anastomoses,  thus  furnishing  a 

!)icture  in  which  there  is  much  twisting  and  curving  of  the  parts  (plexi- 
orm  angiosarcoma). 

The  perivascular  mantle  of  cells,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
an  hsemangiosarcoma,  may  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  tumor 
(Fig.  276,  o,  ft,  c ;  Fig.  277,  a),  so  that  the  remaining  tissues,  represent- 


no.  276.— Section  tbrough  a  nodular  an^osarooma  of  the  thyroid.  (Flemmlng's  mixture ;  safranln.) 
a,  a,  VeBBels  In  section :  />,  perivascular  «*llular  cylinder  In  cross-section,  showing  numerous  mitoses ;  c. 
granular  niaises  with  scattered  cells  between  the  cellular  cylinders.    Magnified  80  diameters. 

ing  all  that  is  left  of  the  original  structures,  are  decidedly  put  into  the 
background.  In  other  cases  the  strings  of  cells  which  are  derived  from 
the  blood-vessels  constitute  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  tumor 
(Fig.  278,  d ) ;  and  while  they  give  to  certain  parts  of  it  a  char- 
acteristic api)earance,  yet  their  bulk  is  far  less  than  that  of  other  con- 
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stitnents— such,  for  example,  as  the  cellular  fibrous  tissue  and  the  carti- 
lage tissue  (Fig.  278,  6,  a),  or  the  myxomatous  tissue  (Fig.  284).  If 
there  is  a  marked  growth  of  the  perivascular  tubes  of  cells,  and  if  these, 
in  the  course  of  their  growth,  become  fused  one  with  another  (Fig.  277), 
the  angiosarcoma  will  simply  become  an  ordinary  sarcoma,  a  transfor- 
mation which  invariably  takes  place  in  large  tumors  of  this  character. 


Fig.  5?77.— Angriosarcoma  of  the  testicle,  a,  Closely  packed  masses  of  cells  lying  around  the  blood-ves- 
sels ;  b,  parts  of  the  tissue  in  which  there  are  very  few  cells ;  c,  hyaline  scales ;  J,  hyaline  nmss  in  which 
blood  is  Imprisoned ;  e,  seminiferous  tubules :  /,  large  vein.  (Mtlller's  fluid ;  hsematoxylin ;  eosin.)  Magni- 
fied 80  diameters. 

Haemangiosarcomata  occur  in  various  organs — in  the  testicles,  kid- 
neys, salivary  glands,  brain,  mamma,  bones,  thyroid  gland,  and  liver; 
but  they  are  rarely  encountered  in  th6  last-named  organs. 

Endotheliomata  or  lymphangiosarcomata  and  hsemangiosarcomata 
are  not  sharply  differentiated  from  each  other,  and  there  are  certain 
tumors  which  may  properly  be  called  by  one  or  the  other  name.  The 
perivascular  development  of  the  endothelial  growth  in  the  brain,  in 
endothelioma  of  the  pia  (Fig.  272,/,  g,  A),  merits  also  the  name  h»m- 
angiosarcoma.  If  the  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels  of  an  haeman- 
giosarcoma  proliferates  (Fig.  284,  d),  the  term  endothelioma  may  also 
appropriately  be  employed. 

If  the  cell-nests,  in  a  lymphangioma  of  the  skin,  increase  so  greatly 
in  number  that  the  spaces  between  the  vessels  are  completely  filled  with 
cells,  while  the  framework  of  the  tumor  is  composed  entirely  of  the 
blood-vessels  (Fig.  279),  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  tumor  should 
be  called  an  endothelioma  or  a  haemangiosarcoma. 

The  term  angiosarcoma  is  not  used  with  the  same  meaning  by  all  authors.  Wal- 
deyer  introduced  the  name  for  tumors  springing  from  the  adventitia  of  blood-vessels. 
Kolaczek  has  extended  its  use  so  that  it  shall  include  also  those  which  spring  from  the 
lymph-vessels,  and  many  authors  have  followed  his  lead.  It  certainly  is  more  correct, 
as  well  as  more  practical,  to  employ  the  name  only  for  those  tumors  to  which  it  was 
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originally  given  (i.e.,  for  tumors  which  spring  from  blood-vessels),  and  to  apply  the 
name  endotJ^elioma  to  tumors  starting  from  the  endothelial  cells  of  lymph-vessels  and 
lymph-spaces.  If,  however,  the  application  of  the  term  is  insisted  upon  for  both  classes 
of  tumors,  then  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  terms  hceniangiosarcoma  and  lymphangiosar- 
coma  should  be  employed.  The  suggestion  that  the  term  perithelioma  should  be  used  in 
the  place  of  hsemangiosarcoma  has  not  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  ami  besides  it 
seems  superfluous  to  introduce  a  new  term  with  which  to  designate  an  angiosarcoma. 

It  is  the  custom  with  a  number  of  authors  to  use  the  term  angiosarcoma  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  blood-vessels  and  the  sarcomatous  tissue  are  so  markedly  developed  that 


Fig.  278.— ChoDdrotlbronia  of  one  portion  of  the  parotid  ffland.  and  angiusarcoma  or  anotber.  (MOIler^s 
fluid ;  hspmatoxylln ;  eosln.)  a,  An^  of  cartilnirlnoiis  growth ;  5,  Ann  sarcomatous  tissue ;  r.  blood- vessels ; 
d.  oord-like  masses  of  cells  which  have  grown  out  from  blood-vessels,  and  which  show,  here  and  there,  small 
hyaline  areas.    Magnified  80  diameters. 

they  stand  out  in  striking  contrast.  Such  a  special  employment  of  the  term  is  not  to  be 
commended. 

§  123.  Sarcomata  which  acquire  a  peculiar  character,  either  be- 
cause their  cellular  elements  produce  some  special  substance  or  be- 
cause certain  changes  talce  place  in  the  frameworlc  of  the  tumor,  are 

to  be  found  both  among  tlie  usual  types  of  sarcoma  and  also  among 
those  which  possess  an  organoid  structure.  The  chief  examples  of 
tumors  which  belong  in  this  category  are  the  melanosarcomata,  the 
chloromata,  the  osteoid  sarcomata,  the  petrifying  sarcomata,  the  psam- 
momata,  and  the  sarcomata  in  which  there  are  hyaline  formations. 

rielanosarcomata  are  developed  in  tissues  which  contain  pigmented 
connective-tissue  cells — chromataphores.  They  are  most  often  found  in 
the  choroid  of  the  eye  and  in  the  skin.  In  the  latter  situation  moles 
and  birth-marks  form  their  usual  starting-point.  They  belong  to  the 
malignant  sarcomata,  which  grow  into  the  neighboring  tissues,  and  form 
metastases.  The  fully  developed  tumor  is  in  whole  or  in  part  smoky 
gray  or  black  or  brown,  the  color  being  due  to  the  presence  of  round  or 
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angular  or  fusiform  or  branching  cells,  which  are  either  filled  with  yel- 
lowish-brown pigment  granules  (Fig.  279,  i,  e,  and  Fig.  280,  c),  or  are 
stained  a  diffuse  yellow.  In  sar- 
comata of  an  alveolar  type,  the 
pigment  may  lie  in  the  large  nests 
of  cells  or  in  the  small  cells  of  the 
framework.  It  is  found  to  be  es- 
pecially abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  blood-vessels  (Fig.  279,  e, 
and  Fig.  280,  d),  but  this  pig- 
ment is  not  hsemosiderin  (cf. 
§73). 

The  metas^es  are  also  more 
or  less  pigmented,  and  sometimes 
they  are  of  even  a  darker  shade 
than  the  mother  tumor. 

Chloromata  are  characterized 
by  a  color  which  appears  bright 
green  on  the  freshly  cut  surface, 
but  changes  to  a  dirty  hue  when 
the  latter  is  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  short  time.  They  develop  most 
frequently  from  the  periosteum 
of  the  cranium,  and  are  formed 
of  a  tissue  composed  of  round 
cells  and  a  reticulated  frame- 
work.    They  may  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the  lymphosarcomata. 

According  to  Chiari  and  Huber,  the  green  color  is  due  to  the  pres- 


FiG.  279.— Section  tbrougb  a  melanotic  alveolar  sar- 
coma of  the  skin.  (Alcohol ;  baematozylin.)  a.  Sar- 
coma-cell of  an  epithelial  character  containing  one 
nucleus:  ai,  the  same,  with  more  than  one  nucleus: 
h,  cells  oontainlnff  pigment:  e,  stroma  containing 
blood-vessels  and  j^gment.    Magnified  800  diameters. 


Fig.  280.— Melanosaicoma  of  the  skin.  (Alcohol:  carmine:  eosin.)  a.  Sarcoma  tissue, rich  in  cells; 
Ik  nest*  of  cells :  c,  pigment  cells ;  d,  blood-vessels  with  walls  which  have  undergone  hyaline  degeneration. 
Magnified  800  diameters. 
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ence  in  the  cells  of  small  shining  spherules  which  give  the  microchemi- 
cal  reaction  of  fat.     The  disappearance  of  the  color  in  alcohol  lends 


Fio.  281.— Osteoid  sarooma  of  tbe  etbmold  bone.  (Mtlller^s  fluid ;  bfleroatoxyUn :  eosin.)  a,  Sarooma-tls- 
tue ;  2>,  osteoid  ttaue :  c,  plate  of  old  bone ;  d,  vascular  fibrous  tissue.    Magnified  46  dlaxneCere. 

sapport  to  this  statement.     On  the  other  hand,  von  Recklinghausen 
claims  that  the  color  is  parenchymatous. 

Osteoid  sarcomata  develop  in  the  marrow  of  bones  and  in  their  peri- 
osteum, and  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  portions  of  the 
framework  of  the  growth  a  condensation  of  the  tissue  takes  place,  i.e., 
trabeculce  of  osteoid  tissue  are  formed  (Fig.  28I9  b).    A  tumor  of  this  n&- 


FiG.  282.  — Petrifjinff  large-celled  sarooma  of  tbe  tlMa.  (MtUler^s  fluid ;  bsematozyUn ;  eostn.)  a,  Poly- 
morpbous  tumor-cells ;  o,  alveolar  stroma ;  c,  trabecute  of  tbe  stroma  wltb  small  calcareous  concretioDfl ; 
a,  petrified  bands  of  tbe  stroma.    Magnified  285  diameters. 

ture,  while  closely  resembling  an  osteosarcoma,  still  differs  from  it  in 
one  respect :  it  contains  no  deposit  of  lime  salts. 

Petrifying  sarcomata  also  develop  most  frequently  in  some  part  of 
the  skeleton.  They  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  trabecule  of  a 
delicate  basisHSubstance  develop  among  the  cells  of  the  tumor  (Fig. 
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282,  c)  and  afterward  nndergo  calcification  (d);  thus  giving  a  certain 
hardness  to  the  tissue  of  the  tumor.  At  the  same  time  no  actual  bone- 
formation  takes  place. 

Psammomata  or  sand  tumors  (acervulomata)  are  sarcomata  or  fibro- 
sarcomata  of  the  dura,  or  of  the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  of  the 
pineal  gland,  which  contain  concretions  of  lime  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance. Some  of  these  concretions  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  normal 
cerebral  sand,  the  basis  of  their  formation  being  concentric  layers  of 
cells  which  have  undergone  hyaline  degeneration  (Fig.  283,  a,  6,  c). 
Others  are  shaped  more  like  a  lance  (d),  and  probably  owe  their  origin 
to  the  deposit  of  lime  salts  in  connective  tissue  which  has  undergone 
hyaline  degeneration,  or  in  blood-vessels  which  have  previously  passed 
through  the  same  pathological  change. 

Psammomata  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  round  nodules.  As  a  rule, 
several  of  them  are  found  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  myxosarcomata  are  left  out  of  the  account  it  may  be  said  that 
the  sarcomata  which  contain  masses  of  hyaline  substance  acquire  this 
feature  in  one  of  the  following  three  ways :  either  the  cells  produce  the 


Fig.  288.— Section  of  a  psammoma  of  the  dura  mater.  (Aloobol ;  pteric  add ;  bfematozylin ;  eoslD.) 
Ck  Hyaline  nucleated  globule  Including  a  concretion:  h,  concretion  witb  non-nucleated  hyaline  border,  lying 
In  fibrous  dasue ;  c,  concretion  with  hyaline  border;  d,  lanceolate  concretion  in  connective  tissue ;  e,  lanceo- 
late formation  containing  three  concretions.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

hyaline  substance ;  or  else  they  themselves  become  converted  into  this  mate- 
rial; or f  finally f  both  the  fimy  developed  connective  tissue  and  the  blood- 
vessels  undergo  a  change  into  hyaline  substance.  The  changes  enumerated 
may  take  place  not  only  in  an  ordinary  sarcoma,  but  also  in  an  endothe- 
lioma or  an  hsemangiosarcoma,  although  they  occur  far  more  commonly 
in  the  last-named  tumors  (Fig.  274,  b ;  Fig.  278,  d;  Fig.  284).  The  hy- 
aline masses  are  encountered  in  a  variety  of  forms.  They  are  some- 
times round,  sometimes  club-shaped,  sometimes  like  cords,  sometimes 
like  a  net,  and  sometimes  branching  like  the  leaves  of  a  cactus  plant. 
They  crowd  apart  the  masses  of  cells  and  sometimes  compel  them  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  cords.  Billroth  has  described  such  tumors  as  cylr 
hidromata.  In  endotheliomata  the  hyaline  degeneration  may  be  associ- 
ated with  the  formation  of  epithelial  pearls — i.e.,  small  bodies  which  are 
composed  of  cells  that  have  been  rendered  flat  and  have  been  arranged, 
like  the  layers  of  an  onion,  around  a  centnd  nucleus. 

Hyaline  defeneration  of  the  xoalls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  of  the  bundles 
of  connective  tissue  results  in  a  thickening  of  these  structures  (Fig.  280, 
d)\  and  this  thickening  is  sometimes  uniformly,  sometimes  irregularly, 
distributed.    Hyaline  products  of  the  cells  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a 
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spherical  shape  (Fig.  274,  b;  Fig.  278,  d;  Fig.  284,  c,  d).  The  dis- 
integration  of  masses  of  cells  of  considerable  size  is  followed  by  their 
conversion  into  large  balls,  or  cords,  or  branching  structures  of  hyaline 
material. 

If,  in  the  case  of  endotheliomata  and  angiosarcomata,  the  cord-like 


Fio.  284.— Myxoangioearooma  of  Uie  parotid  ffland,  with  hymllne  deposits.  (Mflller's  fluid ;  bflemstoxy- 
lln ;  eoBlD.)  a.  Mucous  tissue ;  2>,  oord-llie  fnasiinB  of  cells.  In  the  midst  of  wblch  are  spheres  of  hyaline  ma- 
terial ;  c,  hyaline  spheres  In  mucous  tissue ;  d.  blood-vessels  with  proliferating  endothelium  and  hyaline 
mnasffl     Ifagnlfled  lUO  diameters. 

masses  of  cells  which  have  deyelox>ed  in  the  lymph-  or  blood-vessels 
undergo  a  change  into  hyaline  substance,  there  will  be  produced  a  vari- 
ety of  structures  that  closely  resemble  glands  which  contain  colloid 
(Fig.  284,  d),  and  that  have  even,  in  not  a  few  instances,  been  mistaken 
for  the  latter. 

Ribbert  looks  upoD  melanosarcomata  as  an  independent  variety  of  new  growth.  It 
is  because  they  spring  from  the  chromatophores  that  he  believes  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  sarcomata  and  reckoned  as  a  class  by  themselves.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  noticed  that  in  addition  to  the  chromatophores,  other  cells  take  on  proliferative  ac- 
tivity. Consequently  the  melanosarcomata  can  be  considered  only  as  sarcomata  in  the 
building  up  of  which  certain  cells  have  taken  part — cells  which  have  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing pigment. 

2,   The  Epithelial  Tumors, 
(a)  General  Retnarks. 

§  124.  Epithelial  tumors  are  new  growths  in  the  formation  of  which 
both  vascular  connective  tissue  and  epithelial  cells — i.e.,  tissues  which 
are  derived  either  from  epidermal  or  from  glandular  epithelial  cells— take 
part.  The  arrangement  of  connective  tissue  and  epithelial  cells  follows 
in  general  that  of  the  normal  physiological  arrangement  of  these  tissues; 
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that  is  to  say,  the  connective  tissue  either  forms  a  layer  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  epithelium,  as  in  the  normal  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  or  else  it  forms  a  network  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  epi- 
thelial cells  are  disposed,  after  the  pattern  of  a  normal  gland.  The  imi- 
tation of  the  first-named  structure  leads  to  the  formation  of  papillary 
new  growths ;  that  of  the  second,  to  the  formation  of  more  or  less 
sharply  defined  nodules  or  superficial  patches  of  thickened  tissue. 

The  epithelial  tumors  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  to 
the  physical  characteristics  and  arrangement  of  the  cells ;  one  group  in- 
cluding the  papillary  epitheliomata,  the  adenomata,  and  the  cystade- 
nomata,  and  the  other  the  carcinomata  and  the  cystbcarcinomata. 
The  chief  clinical  characteristic  of  the  first  group  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
contains  only  benign  tumors,  which  are  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
surrounding  tissues  and  do  notfonn  metastases.  Tne  second  group,  on 
the  other  hand,  includes  the  malignant  new  growths,  which  grow  by  in- 
filtration and  form  metastases.  However,  the  two  groups  are  not  sharply 
separated  the  one  from  the  other,  for  papillary  epitheliomata  and  ade- 
nomata may,  through  the  occurrence  of  certain  changes  in  the  mode  of 
multiplication  and  distribution  of  their  epithelial  cells,  become  converted 
into  carcinomata. 

(6)  Papillary  Epitheliomata^  Adenomata  and  Cystadenomata. 

§  125.  A  papillary  epithelioma  is  a  new  growth  which  is  composed 
of  a  framework  of  connective-tissue  papillse  covered  with  epithelial  cells. 
It  is  therefore  constructed  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
papillae  of  the  skin.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  differences:  the 
papillae  are  higher  and  often  branched,  and  the  epithelial  covering  as  a 
whole  is  thicker. 

Papillary  epitheliomata  of  the  skin  appear  in  the  form  of  knobbed 
waists,  the  slender  papillae  of  which  (Fig.  285)  are  covered  by  epithelial 
cells  that  show  a  tendency,  at  least  so  far  as  the  outermost  layers  are 
concerned,  to  become  comified  (ichthyotic  ivarts  and  hon^y  toarts). 
These  warts  may,  like  the  fleshy  warts  (see  §  115),  appear  in  youth 
(ichthyotic  tvarts)  as  well  as  in  advanced  age  {verruca  senilis).     The  first- 


no.  285.— Papillary  epithelioma  or  lohthvotlc  wart  of  tbe  sWn.    (Mttller's  fluid :  hapmatoxylln :  eosln.) 
a,  Corium ;  b,  enlarged  papillary  body ;  c,  laminated  homy  epithelium.    Magnified  40  diameters. 

named  sort  is  a  local  malformation  of  the  skin  (Fig.  285),  while  the 
last-named  is  due  to  a  pathological  growth  and  cornification  of  thejBpi- 
thelium  (Fig.  286,  c,  d),  followed  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  peripheral  por- 
tions of  the  same,  in  the  form  of  papillse.  The  development  of  what  is 
20 
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known  as  a  cornu  cutaneum  or  cutaneous  horn  (Fig.  121  and  Fig.  122)  is 
due  to  the  excessive  comification  of  the  epithelium  covering  hypertro- 
phied  papillae;  and  in  this  process  it  will  be  found  that  the  horny  epi- 
thelial cells  become  piled  up,  with  their  long  axes  at  right  angles  to  the 
surrounding  surfaces  of  the  skin,  in  cylindrical  or  cone-shaped  masses. 

Papillary  epitheliomata  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  encountered 
either  in  the  form  of  wart-like,  nodulated  growths  (Fig.  287,  e,/),  or  in 
that  of  long,  slender,  papillary  growths  (Fig.  288,  a)  which  spring  from 
a  small  stem  that  often  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  branches.  The 
former  variety  is  found  especially  in  the  larynx,  rarely  in  the  nose  or 
urinary  bladder;  while  the  latter  variety  is  seen  in  the  urinary  bladder, 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  upon  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterus, 
more  rarely  in  the  ureters,  the  gall-bladder,  or  the  biliary  passages. 

In  both  varieties  the  individual  excrescences  are  formed  each  one  of 
a  slender  connective-tissue  papilla  (Fig.  289)  which  contains  blood-ves- 
sek  and  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epithelial  cells.  The  character 
of  the  epithelium  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the  part  in  which  the 
growth  occurs,  but  there  are  papillomata  which  are  covered  with  strati- 
fied, flat  epithelial  cells,  although  growing  from  a  part  (e.g.,  the  nose) 
the  normal  epithelium  of  which  is  cylindrical  in  shape. 

Papillary  epitheliomata  in  dilatation  cysts,  which  are  also  called 
papillary  cystomata,  occur  most  frequently  in  cysts  of  the  ovary  and  in 
cysts  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  of  the  mammary  gland;  more  rarely  they 


Fig.  286.— Senile  borny  wart  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  (From  a  woman  eighty-four  years  old.)  (Alco- 
hol ;  hsematoxylln ;  eosln.)  a,  Corium ;  b,  epithelium ;  c.  atrophied  sebaceous  follicles,  wlUi  homv  epithe- 
lium at  their  outlets :  d,  bypertrophled  borny  layers ;  e,  enlarged  papilliB  of  the  skin.     Magnified  15  dlametera. 

are  encountered  in  atheromata  (dermoids)  of  the  skin.  They  form  little 
wart-like  elevations,  or  cauliflower-like  tumors  which  in  some  instances 
may  fill  up  the  whole  cyst.  Their  structure  is  like  that  of  the  corre- 
Bponding  excrescences  in  papillary  adenocystomata  (cf.  §  127),  or  the 
papillary  epitheliomata  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes. 
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Papillary  epitheliomata  of  the  surface  of  the  ovary  develop  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  do  those  of  the  urinary  bladder ;  but  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence.     Papillary  epitheliomata  of  the  ventricles  of  the 

brain  spring  partly  from  the 
choroid  plexus  (telse  choroi- 
deae),  and  partly  from  the 
ependyma. 

It  is   difficult  to  draw  a  sharp 
dividing  line  between  papillary  epi- 


FIO.  287.  Fia.  288. 

Fig.  287.— Papillary  epitbelioma  of  the  larynx,    a.  Epiglottis ;  h,  osslfled  cricoid  cartilage ;  c ,  thyroid 
cartilage ;  e,  /,  papillary  growths.    Natural  size. 

Fig.  288.— Papillary  epithelioma  of  the  urinary  bladder,    a.  Epithelioma ;  b,  c,  enlarged  prostate;  d, 
thickened  wall  of  the  bladder.    Five-sixths  natural  size. 

theliomata  and  other  formations.  Thus,  inflammatory  growths  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes — the  pointed  condylomata — which  develop  especially  on  the  external  geni- 
tals as  the  result  of  irritations  of  a  chronic  nature  (cf.  §  105),  resemble  the  epitheliomata 
so  closely  that  they  can  be  told  from  them  only  by  the  history  of  an  antecedent  inflamma- 
tion. If  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  papilloma  is  well  developed,  in  compari- 
son with  the  amount  of  epithelium  that  may  be  present,  the  tumor  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  papillary  fibromata.  Whether  such  a  classification  of  the  growth  is  to  be  adopted 
or  not  in  any  particular  instance,  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each 
observer.  Finally,  the  benign  papillary  epitheliomata  may  also  change  into  cardno- 
mata,  either  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelium,  at  the  base  of  the  papillae,  into  the  under- 
lying connective  tissue,  or  by  the  growth  of  the  superficial  epithelium,  while  in  a 
condition  of  proliferation,  into  neighboring  organs,  as  takes  place,  for  example,  in  papil- 
lary epitheliomata  of  the  ovary.  As  a  general  remark  it  may  be  said  that  the  term 
epUhelioma  is  often  applied  to  carciTiomaia  which  take  their  start  from  surface  epithe- 
lium, but  it  seems  far  better  to  reserve  this  term  for  the  benign  tumors  described  above. 
Among  the  epitheliomata  may  be  classed  those  formations  which  are  called  chole- 
steatomati  or  pearl  tumors,  and  which  owe  their  existence  partly  to  inflammations, 
partly  to  misplacement  of  embryonal  tissue.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  chole- 
steatoma Is  due  to  the  presence  of  glistening  white  pearls  which  are  made  up  of  thin,  scaly 
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epithelial  cells  pressed  closely  together,  and  which  often  inclose  cholesterin.  The  prin« 
cipal  localities  in  which  these  peculiar  formations  are  found  are  the  descending  urinary 
passages,  the  cavities  of  the  middle  ear,  the  pia  of  the  brain,  and  very  rarely  that  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Pathological  com ifications,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  glistening  white  scales 
and  the  so-called  pearls,  occur  in  the  urinary  paasages  in  the  course  of  chronic  inflam- 


FiG.  280.— Papillary  epltbelioma  of  tbe  urinary  bladder.    (Alcohol ;  bsematoxylin ;  eosin.)    Magnified  35 

diameters. 

mations.  Cholesteatomata  are  found  in  the  tympanic  cavity^  in  the  mastoid  antrum,  and 
in  the  external  auditory  meatus  in  the  form  of  yellowish-white  or  bluish-white  spherical 
masses,  with  concentric  layers  like  an  onion,  and  Varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  cherrj^ 
pit  to  that  of  an  egg.  In  these  situations  they  may,  by  pressure  upon  the  neighboring 
bone,  cause  it  to  disappear.  Such  cholesteatomata  owe  their  origin  to  the  proliferation 
of  flat  epithelium  whicli  has  penetrated  from  the  outer  ear,  through  defects  in  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  into  the  spaces  of  the  middle  ear ;  in  which  localities  they  replace  the  cylin- 
drical epithelium  and,  under  special  conditions  (chronic  inflammations),  they  form  the 
spherical  masses  referred  to  above.  They  probably,  in  rare  instances,  also  develop  from 
epidermoidal  cells  which,  during  the  period  of  embryonic  life,  have  found  their  way 
into  the  cavities  in  question. 

The  intracranial  cholesteaiomata  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (seldom  in  the 
vertebral  canal),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lobus  olfactorius,  tuber  cinereum,  corpus  cal- 
losum,  plexus  choroides,  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebellum,  in  which  localities 
they  form  on  the  surface  shining  silky  nodules  of  varying  sizes,  that  extend  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  nodules  are  single,  but  masses  of 
cholesteatomata  may  become  separated  from  the  chief  nodule  and  push  their  w^ay  into 
the  neighboring  tissues.  According  to  Bostroem  it  is  always  possible  to  demonstrate, 
at  any  point  that  may  be  selected,  the  connection  between  the  pia  and  the  cholesteatoma ; 
the  nature  of  this  connection  being  such  that  one  can  see  how  the  scales  of  which  the 
cholesteatoma  is  composed  originate  from  a  stratum  of  cells  that  rest  upon  vascular  con- 
nective tissue,  and  how,  furthermore,  these  latter  cells  present  all  the  characteristics  of 
epidermoidal  cells.  The  cholesteatomata  of  the  pia  may  therefore  be  called  epitheliomata 
or  epidermoids  (Bostroem),  and  their  development  may  be  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  displaced  epidermis  germs  have  found  their  way  into  the  pial  layer  at  some  time 
during  early  embryonal  life.  According  to  Bostroem  this  event  occurs  after  the  closure 
of  the  medullary  canal  and  before  the  separation  (by  a  process  of  constriction)  of  the 
secondary  from  the  primary  vesicle  of  the  fore-brain  or  from  the  vesicle  of  the  mid-brain ; 
or — to  state  the  case  in  somewhat  different  terms — it  occurs  between  the  closure  of  the 
medullary  canal  and  the  separation  of  the  hind-brain  vesicle  from  that  of  the  cerebellum. 
We  may  therefore  place  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  this  event  in  the  fourth  or  the  fifth 
week  of  intra-uterine  life.  These  epidermoids  may  accordingly  be  classified  as  belong- 
ing to  the  teratoid  tumors  {q.  v.). 
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§  126.  Adenomata  are  usually  nodular  tumors.  They  possess 
sharply  defined  boundaries  and  are  commonly  seated  either  in  the 
midst  of  a  gland,  or  in  the  skin,  or  in  a  mucous  membrane.  In  the  last- 
named  situation  they  quite  often  protrude  from  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  polyi)us.  The  absence  of  any  tendency  to  grow  as  it  were  by  filtra- 
tion or  to  produce  metastases  justifies  us  in  considering  adenomata  as 
benian  tumors. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  an  adenoma  is  its  power  to  reproduce  a 
tissue  which  resembles  the  s^landular  tissue  of  the  parent  organ  more 
or  less  closely.  The  tissues  thus  reproduced  imitate  either  the  tubular 
or  the  acinous  type  of  gland,  and  yet  these  two  forms  are  not  sharply 
separated,  the  one  from  the  other.  Papillary  adenomata  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  the  formation  of  papillary  excrescences  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  glandular  tubes. 

The  stroma  which  supports  the  gland  is  composed  in  part  of  pre- 
existing connective  tissue,  in  part  of  that  which  has  been  newly  formed. 

Adenomata  develop  in  either  normal  tissues,  in  mxxlformed  tissues^  in 
tissues  ivJiicJi  Jiave  been  altered  by  disease  (inflamed  mucous  membranes, 
cirrhotic  livers,  contracted  kidneys),  or  in  the  remains  of  foetal  structures 
(WolflSan  bodies,  canalis  neurentericus,  remains  of  fusion-germs).  The 
material  for  the  new  gland  structure  is  furnished  by  the  proliferation  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  old  gland,  the  steps  of  the  process  being  quite  like 
those  which  occur  in  the  regeneration  of  normal  gland  tissue.  The  rea- 
son why  new  gland  formation  takes  place  in  normal  organs  is  beyond 
human  ken.  Glandular  new  formations  that  develop  in  tissues  which 
have  l>een  altered  by  inflammation,  and  that  ultimately  assume  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  tumors,  may  at  first  present  the  features  of  a 
regenerative  or  hyperplastic  new  growth ;  and  on  this  account  the  adeiio- 


FiQ.  290.— Adenoma  tubular^  (glandular  pol3rp)  of  the  Intestine.    (Alcohol ;  alum  carmine.)    a,  Transverae 
sections,  Z>,  longitudinal  sectictns,  of  gland-tubules ;  c,  stroma,  rich  in  cells.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

mata  cannot  be  slunply  differentiated  from  regenerative  and  hypoplastic 
groiotlis. 

Tubular  adenomata  represent  the  commonest  variety  of  adenomata. 
They  occur  especially  in  mucous  membranes  (Fig.  290)  which  are  pro- 
vided with  slender  tube-like  glands  (intestine,  uterus),  but  they  are  also 
often  found  in  such  glands  as  the  breast  (Fig.  291),  the  liver,  the  ovary, 
and  the  kidney.     These  tumors,  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
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to  that  of  a  man's  fist  (they  rarely  exceed  this),  are  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  they  develop  simple  or  branching  gland  tubules  (Fig.  290,  a,  6, 


FIG.  291.— Tubular  adenoma  of  tbe  breast.    (Alcobol ;  alum  carmine.)    a,  Brancbing  and  dilated  glandular 
ductA,  cut  longitudinally ;  6,  tbe  same,  cut  transversely ;  c,  stroma.    Magnified  90  diameters. 

and  Fig.  291,  a,  b)  which  are  lined  with  a  cylindrical  or  cubical  epithe- 
lium. 

Alveolar  adenomata  develop  in  glands  (mamma,  ovary,  thyroid 
gland,  sebaceous  glands),  and  are  characterized  by  the  formation  of  nu- 
merous terminal  bBrrv-like  alveoli  (Fig.  292,  a)  as  well  as  gland  tubules 

A  papillary  adenoma  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstance  that  at 


Fig.  292.— Alveolar  adenoma  of  tbe  breast,    a.  Terminal  alveoli  of  gland ;  7),  ducts  of  gland ;  r , 
tissue  stroma.    (Alcobol ;  alum  carmine.)    Magnified  30  diameters. 


connectiTe- 


dififerent  points  in  the  tubules  of  an  adenoma  the  epithelium  multiplies 
and  forms  little  elevations,  into  each  of  which  a  papilla  of  connective 
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tissue  grows.    Excrescences  of  this  nature  may  multiply  to  such  an  ex- 


Iio.  206.— Adenoma  tubulare  paplllireniin  of  the  kiduey.  a,  Connec'tive-timue  stroma;  b,  fflandular 
tubules  with  diverticula ;  c,  tubulee  wltb  markedly  developed  papillary  excrescences.  ( Mfiller's  fluid ;  bsma- 
toxylin. )    Mai^nifled  30  diameters. 

tent  as  to  fill  the  gland  tubules,  sometimes  even  to  the  point  of  stretch- 
ing them  (Fig.  293,  6,  c). 

The  stroma  of  an  adenoma  is  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  strongly 
developed,  and  consequently  adenomata  may  be  divided  into  a  hard  va- 


Fio.  294.— Inbucanalicular  fibroma  of  the  breast  (adenoma  paplllifenim).  (Alcohol ;  alum  carmine.) 
a,  Dense  fibrous  tissue  lylns  between  the  canals ;  ?),  pericanalicular  tissue,  rich  in  cells ;  c.  d,  e,  nodular  in- 
traranalicular  growths,  cut  longitudinally;  /,  Intracanallcular  growths,  cut  transversely.  Magnified  2& 
diameters. 
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riefu  (mammary  gland)  and  a  soft  vmiety  (kidney,  liver,  ovary,  testicle). 
If  tne  connective  tissue  is  particularly  well  developed,  the  term  fibro- 
adenoma, or  jibrom  adenoma,  may  appropriately  be  employed.  The 
mammary  gland  is  the  favorite  seat  of  such  a  fibro-adenoma. 

If — as  happens  rather  often  in  the  mammary  gland — the  growth  of 
connective  tissue  in  an  adenoma  does  not  take  place  in  a  diffuse  man- 
ner, but  remains  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  canaliculi  (cf. 
Fig.  227),  the  tumor  is  commonly  termed  a  fibroma  pericanaliculare ; 
and  when,  under  the  impulse  of  a  more  active  growth  at  certain  points, 
the  connective  tissue  advances  into  the  interior  of  the  glandular  spaces 
in  the  form  of  rather  broad  and  short  papillae  (e),  it  is  proper  to  name 
the  tumor  in  which  this  phenomenon  has  occurred  a  fibroma  intraca- 
naliculare  (Fig.  294,  c,  d,  e).  It  is  also  permissible,  in  accordance  with 
its  mode  of  origin,  to  apply  to  such  a  tumor  the  term  fibro-adenoma 
papilliferum. 

Adenomata  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated  from  tumor-like  hypertrophies  of  the 
glands  on  the  one  hand,  nor  from  carcinomata  on  the  other.  For  example,  if,  after  the 
healing  of  an  ulceration  in  the  intestine,  the  regenerative  processes  in  the  glands  are  so 
active  that  polypoid  masses  are  formed,  they  may  be  called  either  grianduiar  kupertrophie» 
of  the  mucous  membrane  or  adenomata,  according  to  the  conception  which  one  has  of 
the  word  tumor.  In  the  same  way  different  names  may  be  applied  to  the  glandular 
polyps  which  occur  so  often  in  the  uterus. 

The  carcinomatous  nature  of  a  growth  which  resembles  an  adenoma  (cf.  §  129)  is 
generally  shown  by  the  more  marked  epithelial  proliferation  and  by  its  infiltrative  mode 
of  growth.  There  are,  however,  adenomata  which  are  covered  with  a  single  layer  of 
cylindrical  epithelium  and  which  show  this  same  intiltrative  manner  of  growing  (espe- 
cially in  the  intestine).  Such  growths  have  assumed  a  malignant  character,  and  they  must 
therefore  be  counted  among  the  carcinomata.  They  should  be  called  either  destructive 
adenomata^  or  adenocarcinomata.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  adenomata  which 
manifest  a  markedly  atypical  growth  of  their  epithelial  elements,  and  which — for  at  least 
a  long  time — do  not  show  any  malignant  characteristics.  Adenomata  of  this  nature  are 
encountered  in  the  mammary  gland  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

§  127.  A  cystadenoma  or  adenocystoma  is  an  adenoma  zvhose  gland- 
ular camds  are  dilated  by  the  presence  of  accumulated  sea'etion.     As  such 

himors  are  almost  always  com- 
posed mainly  of  numerous  cysts, 
they  are  also  called  multilocular 
cystomata.  According  to  the 
character  of  the  walls  of  the 
cysts,  the  tumor  may  be  either  a 
smooth-ivalled  or  simple  cystoma 
(cystoma  simplex),  or  a  papillary 
cystoma  {cystoma  papiUife^iLm) . 

Smaller  quantities  of  secre- 
tion can  often  be  made  out  in 
ordinary  adenomata  (Fig.  290), 
and  the  interstices  in  both  sim- 
ple and  papillary  adenomata 
(Fig.  291,  a,  Fig.  294)  may  be 
so  wide  that  they  at  once  attract 
attention  in  a  cross  section  of 
ovS?:%Ii1l?rnuid?aSIyi[nrM'^flii«  the  growth.  In  cystadenomata 
<"»»»e^"-  this  cyst  formation  is  the  strik- 

ing thing  about  the  picture. 
The  predecessors  of  the  cysts  are  gland  tubules  of  various  shapes 
(Fig.  295  and  Fig.  296,  6),  which  lie  in  a  more  or  less  richly  developed 
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connective-tissue  stroma.     Through  the  accumulation  of  secretion  these 
tubules  are  gradually  dilated,  and  in  consequence  numerous  small  cysts- 


FiO.  296.— Adencxjystoma  of  the  gall-ducts,  In  the  first  stages  of  development.    (Alcohol ;  bflE>matozylln.> 
CE,  liyer  tissue ;  b,  adenoma  tissue  In  the  midst  of  tbe  periportal  connective  tissue.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

(Fig.  297),  or   else  cysts   both  large  and  small  (Figs.  298-301),  are 
formed.     The  relations  of  these  are  often  such  that  the  tumor  may  con- 


no.  297.  Fio.  298. 

Fig.  297.— Portion  of  a  section  of  a  multOocular  adenocystoma  of  tbe  ovary.    Reduced  about  one- 
ilzth  In  size. 

Fio.  298.— Section  throiigh  an  adenocystoma  of  the  testicle  of  a  four-year-old  boy.    (Life  size.) 
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sist  of  a  few  large  cjsts  (Fig.  301)  in  whose  walls  little  cysts  are  located; 
or  there  will  be  found,  by  the  side  of  large  cysts  (Fig.  299,  e),  masses  of 
tissue  which  contain   only  very  small  cyste  (e)  or  even  appear  solid 


Fig.  299.— Multllocular  adenocystoma  of  the  liver,  seen  In  section,  a.  Parenchyma  of  the  liver ;  ?>,  mem- 
branous margin  of  the  left  lobe ;  c,  d,  two  of  the  larger  cysts :  e,  ffroup  of  smaller  cysts,  separated  from  one 
another  only  by  connective  tissue ;  /,  portal  vein ;  g,  hepatic  artery.    (Two-thirds  life  size.) 

— that  is,  they  are  composed  of  a  tissue  containing  only  undilated 
glands. 

All  the  different  tvpes  of  cvstomata  mav  be  found  in  the  ovaries 
(Fig.  297  and  Fig.  301),  the  testicles  (Fig.  29*8),  the  liver  (Fig.  299),  the 
kidneys  (Fig.  300),  and  the  mammary  glands. 

Cystomata  not  infrequently  develop  in  both  ovaries  at  the  same 
time,  and  may  be  associated  with  dermoid  formations.  Adenocystoma- 
ta  of  the  testicle  often  have  foci  of  cartilage  or  other  kinds  of  tissue  in 
their  stroma ;  and  when  this  is  found  to  be  the  fact,  these  tumors  must 
be  counted  with  the  teratmnata  (§  136). 

The  epithelial  lining  is  usually  composed  of  simple  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, out  the  latter  may  be  ciliated  or  cubical  or  squamous. 

The  contents  of  the  cysts  usually  consist  of  a  clear,  often  distinctly 
ropy  fluid,  which  contains  a  substance  like  mucin  (pseudomucin ;  cf. 
§  63).  This  substance  is  a  product  of  the  epithelial  lining,  and  in  it 
beaker-cells  (Fig.  303,  c)  are  often  found.  The  fluid  also  often  contains 
whitish  flakes,  products  of  fatty-degenerated  cells,  or  it  may  be  cloudy 
or  more  or  less  reddish  or  brownish  in  color  from  previous  hemorrhages. 
When  the  cysts  are  numerous  and  they  all  contain  an  abundant  secre- 
tion, the  tumor  may  attain  enormous  proportions.  In  the  ovary,  for 
example,  such  tumors  may  reach  a  weight  of  from  10  to  20  kgm.,  or 
even  more. 

The  papillary  adenocystomata  constitute  a  common  variety  of  ade- 
nocystomata.     They  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later 
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papillary  excrescences  develop  in  the  glands  which  have  undergone  cys- 
tic dilatation. 

In  the  adenocystomata  of  the  ovary  these  excrescences  are  usually 
slender  and  delicate,  presenting — when  seen  eM  inasse — a  villous  appear- 
ance ;  or  they  may  occur  in  the  form  of  cauliflower-like  elevations  which 
fill,  to  a  large  or  a  small  extent,  the  cysts.  (Both  forms  are  shown  in 
Fig.  302.)  Minute  papillary  elevations,  which  occupy  an  extensive  sur- 
face, may  give  to  the  inner  lining  of  the  cyst  a  velvety  character  similar 
to  that  of  a  mucous  membrane.  If  the  excrescences  develop  in  the 
smallest  cysts,  completely  filling  their  cavities,  the  whole  tissue  may 
again  present  the  appearance  of  a  dense,  non-cystic,  medullary  tumor, 
but  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  obtain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
mucus  from  the  cut  sur&ce. 

The  larger  papillje  are  always  more  or  less  branched  (Fig.  303),  and 
are  made  uj)  of  a  stroma  rich  in  cells  (a).  They  are  generally  covered 
with  tall  cylindrical  cells  (c),  which  possess  a  strong  resemblance  to 
beaker  cells.  The  contents  of  the  cysts  consist  of  a  ropy  mucus  (d) 
which  contains  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  cast-off  epithelial  cells, 
that  have  usually  undergone  mucoid  degeneration,  or  the  remains  of 


Fio.  300.— Cystoma  of  the  Udney.  In  section.    (Eleyen-fouiteentbfl  life  size.) 

such  cells.  In  rare  cases  the  connective  tissue  of  the  papillae  undergoes 
mucoid  degeneration  (Fig.  304,  a,  6).  When  this  takes  place  it  is  apt  to 
swell  up  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  eventually  to  become  converted 
into  a  ball  of  mucus,  which  is  confined  within  an  envelope  of  epithelium. 
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In  adenocystomata  of  the  liver,  the  testicle,  and  the  kidney,  papillary- 
excrescences  are  either  wanting  altogether  or  else  they  are  very  smalL 


Fio.  301.— Adenocystoma  of  the  ovary  -i»rtly  of  the  simple  \-arIety,  partly  of  a  papillary  character,  a. 
Smooth-walled  cysts ;  o,  papillary  (n^wth  which  has  broken  through  a  cyst- wall.  (It  is  soft  and  covered  with 
the  ordinary  cylindrical  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes.)  There  were,  in  this  case,  metastatic  nodules  in 
the  peritoneum.    (Reduced  by  about  one-third.) 

In  the  papillary  adenocystomata  of  the  mammary  gland  the  excrescences 
are  usually  thick  and  plump  (Fig.  305),  as  is  generally  also  the  case  with 
the  papillary  adenomata  (Fig.  294).     Accordingly  in  cross  sections  one 


JUG.  302.  -Portion  of  a  papillary  adenocystoma  of  the  ovary.  se<'n  lu  section.    (Drawn  from  a  specimen  bar* 
deaed  in  diivmlc  acid.)   Four-flfths  life-size. 
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finds  the  cystic  spaces  filled  with  i)olypoid  growths  of  the  greatest  variety 
d 


Fig.  ;in3.— Papillarv  cystoma  of  the  ovary.  (MttUer's  fluid ;  hsBinatoxylin  ;  eosin.)  ft.  Stroma  with  pa- 
plllBE) :  h,  gland-tube  with  small  papillae :  c,  tall  cylindrical  epithelium  which  lines  the  cyst-cavities  and 
covers  the  papilla? ;  c/,  mucus  filled  with  cells,  in  the  interior  of  the  cysts.    Magnified  150  diameters. 

of  shapes  (Fig.  305),  and  often  flattened  through  mutual  pressure,  so  that 
the  surface  of  such  a  cross  section  looks  like  the  cut  surface  of  a  cabbage. 


Fio.  304.— Papillary  adenocystoma  of  the  ovary,  with  myxomatous  defeneration  of  the  connective  tisBue 
of  the  villi.  (MUlier's  fluid;  hasmatoxylin.)  a.  Pibmus  stroma;  2>,  poplUaB  which  have  undergone  myxo- 
matous degeneration ;  c,  epi^ellum.    Magnified  80  diameters. 
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As  the  connective-tissue  portions  of  these  tumors  preponderate  over 
the  epithelial  portions,  many  authorities  include  them  among  the  con- 
nective-tissue tumors ;  and,  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  con- 
nective tissue,  they  have  received  such  specific  names  as  cystqfibroTriaia, 


Fig.  305.— Papillary  cystoma  or  Intracanalicular  papillary  Ubroma  of  the  breost,  laid  open  by  a  longitudinal 

incision.    (One-half  life  size.) 

cystomyocomata,  and  cystoaarcomata.     When  the  tumor  is  made  up  of 
leaf-like  layers,  it  has  been  designated  as  a  sarcoma  phyllodes. 

The  papillary  adenoci/stomata  show  a  certain  nialiguancy  even  when 
the  papillae  are  clothed  with  simple  epithelium  (cf.  d^'stocarcinomata). 
This  tendency  shows  itself,  for  example,  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
papillary  growths  break  through  the  cyst  wall,  both  when  the  tumor  in- 
volves the  ovary  and  when  it  has  its  seat  in  the  mammary  gland — in 
which  location  it  may  also  break  through  the  overlying  skin.  Papillary 
cystomata  of  the  ovaries  (Fig.  301,  6)  may  thus  give  rise  to  metastases 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  these  in  their  turn  may  display  the  charac- 
teristics of  papillary  epitheliomata. 

Tlie  atienocystomata  must  also  be  ranked  as  a  variety  of  tumor  which  possesses  no 
sharply  defined  limits.  Thus,  for  example,  papillary  cystomata  may  also  arise  from  the 
development  of  papillary  excrescences  in  dilatation  cysts  which  are  formed  from  pre- 
existing glands  (cf.  §  125).  Malformations  of  the  organs  (e.g.,  of  the  kidneys)  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  multiloculai*  cystomata,  the  cystic  dilatation  affecting  not  only  the 
urinary  tubules,  but  also  Mtiller's  capsules.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  terato- 
mata  may  occur  under  the  form  of  adenocystomata.  Finally,  there  is  also  an  inter- 
mediate form  between  cystadenoma  and  cystocarcinoma. 
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(c)  CarcinoJtiata  aiid  Cystocarcinomata. 

§  128.  Carcinomata  are  malignant  epithelM  tumcn^s  which  possess 
two  special  characteristics,  viz.,  they  grow  by  a  sort  of  infiltrative  process 
and  they  are  apt  to  form  metastases. 

They  develop : — 

(1)  In  the  skin,  in  mucous  membranes,  and  in  glands,  all  of  which 
organs  appeared  to  be  normal  before  the  carcinoma  developed  in  them. 

(2)  In  the  skin,  in  mucous  membranes,  and  in  glands,  which  had 
undergone  pathological  changes  before  the  carcinoma  developed  in  them. 

(3)  In  already  existing  papillary  epitheliomata,  adenomata,  and  ade- 
nocystomata. 

(4)  From  the  remains  of  epithelial  foetal  structures  and  from  epithe- 
lial tissues  which  have  been  displaced  by  disturbances  of  development 
and  are  already  predisposed  to  become  the  seat  of  some  pathological 
new  growth. 

(5)  From  the  epithelial  tissues  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  and  placenta. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  development  of  a  carcinoma  is 

the  atypical  manner  in  which  the  epithelium  sooner  or  later  forces  its 
way  into  the  tissues  which  border  upon  the  affected  glands  or  the 
surface  epithelium.  Usually  this  growth  of  epithelium  is  accompanied 
by  a  growth  of  connective  tissue,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  development  of  a  carcinoma.  The  tissue  invaded  by  the  epithelial 
growth— it  matters  not  whether  it  be  a  gland,  a  muscle,  a  bone,  or  any 
other  tissue — will  ultimately  be  destroyed  by  the  carcinoma. 

The  cause  of  the  atypical  growth  of  epithelium  is  not  really  known. 
It  is  merely  possible  to  state  that  certain  conditions  predispose  to  such 
growth.  Thus,  for  example,  an  adua)iced  age  predisposes  to  the  devel- 
opment of  carcinomata  of  the  skin.  In  this  period  of  life  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  skin  undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  atrophy  and  loss  of 
firmness  of  texture,  while  the  epithelium,  at  least  in  part,  continues  to 
increase,  and  here  and  there,  under  certain  circumstances,  shows  evi- 
dences of  an  increased  activity  (development  of  heavier  hairs  upon  the 
nasal  septum,  upon  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  and  in  the  eyebrows).  Then 
again,  carcinomata  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  of  the  glands  usually 
appear  in  mature  years,  although  they  may  develop  in  early  aduii  life, 
and  even  in  childhood. 

Another  predisposing  factor^  in  the  formation  of  cancer  is  furnished 
by  the  displacement  and  separation  of  epithelium,  as  easily  happens  in  the 
healing  of  ulcers  (cf.  Fig.  152),  and  also  in  infectious  or  non-infectious 
granulation  growths ;  in  both  of  which  the  epithelium  penetrates  into 
file  interior  not  only  from  the  margin  of  the  granulations,  but  also  from 
any  point  upon  their  surface.  Consequently,  carcinomata  often  devel- 
op in  ulcers  J  in  scars,  in  infectious  granulations  (e.g.,  in  tuberculous  lupus 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes),  or  in  tissues  ivhich  have  been 
changed  by  inflammation  of  any  kind. 

All  the  predisposing  factors  which  have  been  enumerated  do  not  con- 
stitute the  sole  cause  of  the  development  of  a  carcinoma.  They  may 
exist  for  a  long  time  without  ever  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  cancer. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  something  else  must  be  added  before  the  un- 
limited atypical  growth  of  epithelium  begins,  and  what  this  something 
is,  is  not  known. 

In  recent  years,  the  opinion  has  often  been  expressed  and  stoutly 
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maintained  that  parasites  cause  the  growth  of  a  carcinoma.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  those  things  which  have  been  described  as  parasites 
(viz.,  protozoa,  and  especially  the  sporozoa  and  the  yeast  fungi)  have 
not  been  parasites  at  all,  but  degenerated  nuclei  and  karyokinetic  fig- 
ures, or  leucocytes  (or  the  products  of  their  destruction)  which  have 
been  included  in  tumor  cells,  or  products  of  the  cell-protoplasm,  espe- 
cially keratohyalin  and  colloid. 

la  the  few  cases  in  which  genuine  parasites  have  been  found  in  the 
tissues,  they  may  perfectly  well  have  entered  after  the  tumor  had  begun 
to  develop.  Under  such  circumstances  they  can  in  no  sense  be  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  the  development  of  the  carcinoma. 

There  are  certain  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  are  more 
frequently  involved  in  the  development  of  carcinoma.  Such  are  the 
rectum,  the  flexures  of  the  colon,  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  openings  of 
the  stomach,  the  oesophagus,  the  pharynx,  the  tongue,  and  the  gums. 
A  carcinoma  may  develop  in  any  portion  of  the  skin,  but  it  is  seen  more 
frequently  on  the  lips  and  the  nose  than  it  is  on  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  face,  or  on  the  extremities,  and  more  frequently  on  these  again 
than  it  is  on  the  body.  The  parts  of  the  sexual  apparatus  most  often 
affected  are  the  mammary  gland  and  the  cervical  poi-tion  of  the  uterus. 
Less  frequently,  though  still  often  enough,  the  ovaries,  testicles,  body 
of  the  uterus,  vulva,  vagina,  and  penis  are  affected.  The  liver,  kidneys, 
urinary  bladder,  trachea,  bronchi,  lungs,  and  pancreas  occupy  a  middle 
ground;  while  the  larynx  and  the  gall-bladder,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  frequently  attacked. 

Cancer  usually  develops  in  the  form  of  nodules,  ivhich  are  not  sharply 
differentiated  from  their  surroundings^  and  which  often  rise  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  as  sponge-like,  or  polypoid,  or  papillary 
masses.  They  spread  from  the  point  at  which  they  biegin  to  develop  by 
an  Infiltrative  sort  of  growtli  of  the  epithelium,  by  which  either. the 
nodules  are  increased  in  size,  or  else  an  extensive  thickening  of  the 
affected  organ  (the  intestinal  wall,  for  example)  results.  The  ovaries, 
testicles,  uterus,  kidneys,  etc.,  may  be  partly  or  wholly  transformed 
into  a  carcinomatous  mass.  The  epithelial  infiltration,  as  it  advances, 
may  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  organ  originally  affected,  and  may 
involve  the  neighboring  tissues  and  organs.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
infiltration  may  extend  from  the  mammary  gland  to  the  contiguous  fat 
and  skin  and  muscle,  from  the  gums  to  the  maxillary  bone,  from  the 
uteinis  to  the  vagina  and  the  parametrium,  as  well  as  to  the  bladder  and 
the  rectum,  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  liver,  from  the  bronchi  to  the 
lungs,  etc. 

The  formation  of  metastases  may  take  place  as  well  through  the 
lymph-  as  through  the  blood-channels,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  by 
both  routes.  It  leads,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  formation  of  secondary 
nodules  in  the  various  organs,  but  it  may  assume  such  a  character  that 
quite  large  portions  of  the  system  of  lymph-vessels — as,  for  example, 
the  pulmonary  lymph-vessels — may  be  simply  dilated  by  the  new 
growth,  without  the  formation  of  separate  nodules.  The  transportation 
of  cancerous  germs  to  the  marrow  of  bones  may  result  in  the  cancerous 
degeneration  of  the  marrow  of  an  entire  bone  or  of  several  related  bones. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  probably  not  every  transplantation  of  cancer 
cells  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  cancerous  growth.  There  are  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  cells  which  are  thus 
transplanted  perish. 
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The  tissue  of  a  carcinomatous  tumor  is  sometimes  soft  like  marrow, 
sometimes  rather  tough  and  solid;  but  it  is  almost  always  possible  to 
scrape  from  its  cut  surface  a  certain  amount  of  whitish,  opaque  fluid 
called  cancer  juice  or  cancer  milk.  It  is  often  possible  to  make  out,  on 
the  cut  surface,  a  tough  fibrous  framework,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the 
softer  masses  lie,  and  from  which  they  can  often  be  squeezed  by  press- 
ure, either  in  the  form  of  fluid,  or  as  plugs,  or  as  a  crumbling  material. 

The  masses  obtained  by  pressure  and  by  scraping  the  cut  surface  are 
made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  atyplcally  developed  epithelial  cells, 
the  so-called  cancer  cells,  which  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forma  and 
which  often  show  degenerative  changes,  especially  fatty  degeneration. 
There  is  usually  no  true  sea^etion  emanating  from  the  epithelial  cells, 
and  yet  one  sometimes  encounters  in  the  mucous  membranes,  in  the  ova- 
ries, and  in  the  mammary  glands,  carcinomata  which  produce  mucin  or 
pseudo-mucin ;  and  the  amount  of  the  secretion  thus  produced  may  be 
great  enough  to  form  cysts,  thus  justifying  the  employment  of  the  term 
cystocarcinoma. 

Retrograde  changes  occur  very  often  in  cancers  at  an  early  stage, 
and  are  due  partly  to  the  lack  of  vitality  of  the  new  growth  and  partly 
to  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  which  may  be  caused  either  by  the 
growth  of  cancer  cells  into  the  capillaries  and  veins  or  by  external  influ- 
ences. These  changes  lead,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  breaking  down  of  the 
cancer  cells  in  certain  parts  of  the  tumor,  and  then,  after  the  broken- 
down  material  has  been  gotten  rid  of  through  absorption,  a  certain 
amount  of  shrinking  of  the  tissues  will  take  place  at  the  corresponding 
spots.  Depressions  will  thus  be  formed  between  the  nodules.  Such 
retracted  areas  are  seen  quite  frequenfly  in  the  primary  nodules  of  the 
mammary  gland  and  in  the  secondary  nodules  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other 
internal  organs.     They  have  received  the  name  of  cancer-umbilications. 

The  retrograde  changes  often  lead  to  a  complete  destruction  of  the 
cancerous  tissue  and  the  formation  of  an  ulcer.  This  is  observed  more 
particularly  in  cases  in  which  a  mucous  membrane  is  the  part  affected; 
a  carcinoma  in  this  locality  usually  revealing  iteelf,  at  the  time  of  the 
patient's  death,  in  the  form  of  an  idcer  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Simi- 
lar ulcerative  changes  also  occur  in  cancers  of  the  mammary  gland  and 
of  the  external  skin.  In  the  latter  situation,  the  cancer  may  present  the 
appearance  of  a  progressing,  corrosive  ulcer,  an  ulcus  rodens.  The 
border  of  such  an  ulcer  is  sometimes  raised  up  like  a  wall  or  studded 
with  nodules,  while  at  other  times  it  is  sharply  defined  and  only  slightly 
infiltrated.  The  base  is  sometimes  fissured  and  ragged,  and  covered 
with  necrotic  tissue,  while  at  other  times  it  is  smooth. 

The  deei)er  tissues  which  border  upon  the  ulcer  are  often  abnormally 
hard,  this  change  being  due  either  to  a  cancerous  infiltration  or  te  a 
growth  of  connective  tissue  which  has  taken  place  as  a  sequel  te  the 
retrograde  changes  and  the  ulceration. 

In  recent  years  a  large  number  of  articles  have  been  published  by  authors  who  have 
attempted  to  prove  (successfully,  as  some  of  them  have  thought)  that  the  formation  of  a 
cancer  is  due  to  parasites.  Nevertheless,  none  of  these  treatises  can  be  looked  upon  as 
furnishing  satisfactory  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis.  Then,  besides,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  cancers  owe  their  origin  to  infection.  There  are  three  facts 
which  militate  against  the  idea  of  a  parasitic  origin  for  these  tumors  *.  first,  no  parasites 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  beginning  of  the  cancer^s  development;  second,  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease  is  quite  different  from  that  of  an  epithelial  growth  produced  by 
parasites ;  and  third,  the  formation  of  metastatic  tumors  is  due,  beyond  all  question,  to 
the  transportation  of  cancer  cells. 
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§  129.  Cancer  of  the  skin  usually  develops  from  the  epidermis,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  growth  of  the  interpapillary  portions  of  the 
same  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  chorion  in  the  form  of  epithelial  cones 
(Fig.  306,  d)  which  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  connective  tissue.     The 


Fio.  a06.— Transverse  section  tDrough  a  carcinoma  of  the  lip.  (Alcohol ;  luematoxylin ;  eosin.)  a, 
Corlum,  In  a  proliferating  condition ;  b,  epithelium :  c,  thickened  homy  layer ;  d.  epithelial  plugs  extending 
down  into  the  corium ;  e,  epithelial  plug  cut  obliquely  and  showing  a  pearl  of  homy  substanc*^  *  /,  enlanged 
paplllffi  of  the  skin.    Magnlfled  12  diameters. 

stratum  comeum  (c)  may  also  undergo  hypertrophy  along  with  the  cells 
of  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  penetrate  deeply  into  the  subjacent  tissues  as 
a  part  of  the  epithelial  cones  ((/).  Furthermore,  the  cones  of  epithe- 
lium may  produce  homy  epithelial  plates  (e)  after  they  have  reached 
these  deeper  regions. 

The  epithelium  of  the  hair  follicles  and  the  sebaceous  glands  may  also 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  cancer,  and  indeed  there  are  cancers  of 
the  skin  which  develop  entirely  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the  glandular  cancers. 

The  connective  tissue  may  remain  entirely  passive  while  the  epithe- 
lium grows  into  it,  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  excited  to  growth  (Fig.  306, 
a)  and  the  papillsB  are  often  changed  to  long,  branching  structures  (/) . 
Besides  \hQ  fibroblasts,  leucocytes  are  often  found  in  the.  connective  tissue, 
and  these  latter  may  make  their  way  into  the  epithelium.  They  are 
especially  abundant  after  disintegration  of  the  tissues  begins,  and  at  that 
time  the  proliferating  connective  tissue  presents  all  the  appearances  of 
inflammatory  granulation  tissue. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  a  carcinoma  that  springs  from  a  mucous 
membrane  which  is  provided  with  flattened  epithelium  may  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  skin — that  is,  it  begins  as  a  »ro?i/e7'a- 
iionofthe  epidei^mis  (Fig.  307,  a,  c).  If  glands  are  present  these  may 
take  part  in  the  cancerous  development.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that, 
in  the  growth  of  such  a  cancer,  even  those  glands  which  possess  cylin- 
drical epithelium  can  furnish  epithelial  products  which  are  exactly  like 
those  of  the  epidermis.  The  epitheli^  proliferation  may  at  first  ad- 
vance within  the  canaliculi  and  lead  to  a  diffuse  thickening  and  stratifi- 
cation of  the  epithelium  (Pig.  307,/),  or  to  the  formation  of  distiDct 
excrescences  (t).  Later  on,  however,  the  growing  epithelium  breaks 
into  the  connective  tissue. 

The  connective  tissue  acts  as  it  does  in  cancer  of  the  skin. 
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The  mode  of  origin  of  a  mucous-membrane  carcinoma  which  is 
made  up  of  simple  cylindrical  epithelium  is  the  following :  In  cases 
in  which  the  intestine  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  the  growth  begins  in  the 
tubular  glands  or  in  the  aypts,  in  both  of  which  localities  the  epithe- 
lium first  undergoes  an  active  proliferation  and  then  arranges  itself  in 
layers,  while  the  glands,  under  the  increasing  pressure,  undergo  dilata- 
tion (Fig.  308,  b).  At  a  later  stage  the  glands  become  changed  into 
branching,  atypically  formed  structures  (c),  which  are  lined  with  a 
stratified  epithelium  and  grow  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

In  comparatively  rare  cases  newly  formed  atypical  glands,  in  the  in- 
testinal or  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  may  take  on  an  infiltrative 
mode  of  growth  (Fig.  309,  e)  at  a  time  when  they  still  carry  a  single 
layer  of  tall  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  and  portions  of  the  growth  bear- 
ing this  characteristic  may  be  found  not  merely  in  the  submucous  tis- 


Fig.  807.— GommenclDgr  development  oi  a  carcinoma  m  the  vafflnal  ponlon  of  the  uterus.  (Aloobol; 
Btemarck  brown.)  a.  Epithelium ;  o,  connective  tissue ;  c,  surface  eplthelluin  growinff  down  Into  the  deeper- 
lying  tissues ;  d,  dilated  gland :  e,  epithelium  of  a  gland  growing  out  In  the  form  of  plugs ;  /,  transverse  sec- 
tion of  a  gland,  the  cylindrical  epithelium  of  which  has  become  converted  Into  laminated  epithelial  scales. 
Magnified  45  diameters. 

sues  (Fig.  309,  6),  but  also  in  the  muscular  layer  (c)  and  even  in  the 
serosa  (d). 

The  epithelial  cells  of  the  newly  formed  glands  are  usually  more 
deeply  stained  than  normal  epithelium  bv  the  dyes  which  stain  nuclei. 
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As  in  the  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  skin,  the  connective  tissue  sooner 


Fig.  306.— CommenclDg  development  of  an  adenocarcinoma  of  the  larRe  Intestine.  (Mflller's  fluid; 
liaematoxylin :  eosln.)  a«  Mucosa,  with  glandular  tubules  still  unaffected ;  b,  a  part  of  the  miuxisa  where  the 
glandular  tubules  have  been  Involved  In  the  carcinomatous  disease ;  c,  foci  of  carcinomatous  disease  In  the 
submucosa.    Magnifled  100  diameters. 

or  later  takes  on  proliferative  action,  and  with  this  j^roliferation  there 
may  be  associated  an  emigration  of  leucocytes. 

The  development  of  a  cancer  in  a  gland,  e.g.,  in  the  mammary 


Fio.  309.— Section  through  the  growing  margin  of  a  carcinoma  adenomatosum  of  the  stomach.  (Alcohol ; 
haematoxylln.)  a.  Mucosa ;  o,  submucosa ;  c,  muscularls ;  d,  serosa :  c,  new  growth  proceeding  from  tho 
mucosa  and  Infiltrating  the  other  layers.  A  round-celled  Inflltratlon  appeara  in  parts  In  conjunction  with  the 
development  of  tubules.    Magnifled  15  diameters. 
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gland,  also  begins  with  a  proliferation  of  the  epitheliuniy  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  proliferation  the  affected  gland  increases  in  breadth  (Fig. 
310,  a)  and  often  changes  its  form  (6),  and  at  the  same  time  its  lining 
epithelium  ^ay  become  stratified  (b).  When  the  epithelium  breaks 
through  into  the  interstices  of  the  neighboring  connective  tissue,  an  epi- 
thelial infiltration  of  that  tissue  begins.  The  microscopical  pictures 
presented  by  the  growth  will  vary  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
gland  from  which  the  cancer  originally  developed,  and  also  according  to 
the  variety  of  the  cancer  itself. 

Through  simple  proliferation  the  connective  tissue  may  contributp  to 
the  building  up  of  the  tumor,  and  yet  in  the  early  stages  this  participa- 
tion may  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 

The  development  of  a  cancer  from  an  adenoma  or  fibro-adenoma 


Fio.  310.— Cystocarclnoma  of  the  mammary  gland  In  an  early  stage  of  Its  development  (Tumor  about 
as  large  as  a  bean.)  a«  Normal  gland  tissue ;  6,  proliferating  gland  tissue.  (Alcohol ;  haematoxylin.)  Mag- 
niOed  100  diameters. 

(Fig.  311,  a)  also  begins  as  a  somewhat  active  proliferation  of  the  epithe^ 
Hum,  as  a  result  of  which  the  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells  becomes 
stratified  (6,  c).  The  growth  of  the  epithelium  into  the  connective  tis- 
sue, which  often  first  takes  place  only  at  a  much  later  stage,  furnishes 
additional  evidence  of  the  malignancy,  i.e.,  of  the  carcinomatous  trans- 
formation, of  the  new  growth. 

The  development  of  a  cancer  from  a  papillary  epithelioma  proceeds 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  when  the  growth  starts  from  previously 
normal  skin  or  mucous  membrane ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  characterized  by  the 
infiltration  of  epithelium  into  the  base  upon  which  the  epithelioma  rests. 

The  development  of  cancer  from  transplanted  or  misplaced  epithe- 
lium, or  from  remains  of  fcetal  structures,  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  does  when  the  growth  springs  from  the  epidermis  or  from  glandu- 
lar epithelium. 
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A  carcinomatous  transformation  of  cliorionic  or  placental  villi  pro- 
ceeds either  from  the  foetal  ectodermal  epithelium  of  the  chorion  and  its 
villi,  or  from  the  cells  which  are  known  as  the  syncytium  (which  cells 
are  situated  upon  tlie  ectodermal  epithelium,  but  are  derived  from  the 
decidual  uterine  epithelium),  or  from  both  of  these  layers  of  cells. 
These  carcinomatous  growths  spring  from  the  points  where  the  villi  are 
attached  to  the  main  body  of  the  uterus,  and  they  penetrate  from  there 
into  the  adjacent  tissues,  especially  into  the  blood-vessels  (Fig.  312,  rf, 
dp  e/fy  It).  Ultimately  they  lead  to  the  formation  of  thrombi,  to  exten- 
sive destruction  of  uterine  tissue,  and  to  the  establishment  of  metastatic 
carcinomatous  foci.  Myxomatous  degeneration  of  the  villi  both  of  the 
chorion  and  of  the  placenta  (hydatid  mole)  appears  to  favor  the  devel- 
opment of  such  cancerous  growths.  The  expressions  placental  card- 
iiomata  and  chononic  carcinomata  seem  to  me  on  the  wnole  to  be  com- 
mendable. A  number  of  authorities  apply  to  these  growths  the  terms 
malignant  placentomata,  malignant  deciduomatay  and  destructive  placental 
polyps. 

Ribbert  believes,  as  has  already  been  staled  in  §  107,  that  he  has  found  the  cause  of 
the  formation  of  cancer  in  a  separation  of  single  epithelial  cells  from  their  normal  rela- 
tions and  a  transplantation  of  them  to  points  located  between  the  cells  of  the  connective 
tissue  ;  and  he  looks  upon  the  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  as  the  first  step  in 
the  development  of  a  cancer.     From  the  pictures  furnished  on  preceding  pages  it  is  evi- 


FiG.  311.— Tubular  adenoma  of  the  mammarv  pland,  with  begrlnnlng  transformation  Into  a  cardnoma. 
(Formalin :  htematoxylin.)  a.  Branching  prland  tubes  lined  with  simple  epithelium ;  the  connective  tlwue 
which  surrounds  the  tubes  being  rich  in  cells  and  In  a  pmllferatlnjf  c<mditlon :  5,  c,  prland  tubes,  the  epltbe- 
llum  of  which  Is  in  some  places  still  simple,  while  In  others  it  has  already  reached  a  thickness  of  several  layen. 
Magnified  100  diameters. 

dent  that  this  view  of  the  development  of  cancer  is  not  supported  by  the  facta,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  can  begin  in  normally  placed  surface 
or  glandular  epithelium,  and  that  the  start iug-point  for  the  development  of  a  cancer 
lies  in  such  proliferation  and  not  in  that  of  the  connective  tissue. 

The  transplantation  of  epithelium  apparently  favors  the  development  of  cancer,  but 
does  not  of  itself  necessarily  produce  this  result.*    The  traumatic  displacement  of  surface 
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epithelium  in  wounds  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  traumatic  epitheilaS 

cysts » that  is,  cysts  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp  seed  to  that  of  a  nut,  which 
are  lined  with  epithelium,  and  which  are  filled,  in  case  they  come  from  the  external 
skin,  with  a  grumous  mass  of  cast-off  epithelial  cells.  They  are  usually  found,  after 
punctured  wounds,  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

Adenomata  and  carcinomata  cannot  always  be  sharply  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other,  for  the  reason  that  tubular  adenomata — especially  those  of  the  intestine, 


Fig.  312.-  Placental  cardnoma  of  the  uterus  (destructive  placental  polypus).  (Compare  von  Kahlden : 
'*  Destrulrende  Placentarpolypen."  Ceiitralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.,  II.,  1891.)  a,  Muscularis  of  the  uterus:  6,  large 
blood-space ;  c,  thrombus :  a«  c/|.  Intravascular  growths  of  the  epithelium  which  covers  the  villi  of  the  chorion. 
These  growths  project  Into  a  large  blood-space  which  has  been  broken  into  frorc  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and 
which  contains  several  thrombi :  and  at  some  spots  (as  at  d)  they  lie  free  in  the  blood-space,  while  at  others 
(as  at  cf  i),  they  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel ;  e,  proliferating  mass  of  cells  which  have  forced  their 
way  Into  a  rather  small  blood-vessel :  /,  an  aggregation  of  proliferating  chorionic  epithelial  cells  within  the 
veins  of  the  muscularis  of  the  uterus ;  g,  thrombus :  /(,  proliferating  cellis  In  the  wall  of  a  vein.  Magnified  70 
diameters. 

more  rarely  tliose  of  the  thyroid  gland  or  the  liver— although  possessing  a  simple  cylin- 
drical epithelium,  may  grow  by  infiltration,  break  into  the  suiTounding  tissues  (Fig. 
309),  and  develop  metastases.  If  a  special  name  is  to  be  applied  to  such  forms,  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  carcinoma  adenomatosum,  or  adenocarcinoma, 
the  terms  adenoma  destruens,  or  malignum,  or  carcinomatosum,  may  be  employed. 
It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  benign  adenomata,  which  have  existed  as  such  for  a  long 
time,  may  change  into  carcinomata. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  character  of  the  parent  tissue  is  preserved  in  the  cells  ol  the 
cancer,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  a  certain  amount  of  change  both  in  their  morpho- 
logical and  in  their  physiological  characters.  Hansemanli  has  called  this  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  cells  anaplasia.  It  manifests  itself  in  an  alteration  both  in  the 
form  and  in  the  sti-ucture  of  the  cells  which  usually  also  manifest  a  different  affinity  for 
dye-stuffe.  Then,  in  addition,  a  difference  may  be  noted  in  the  arrangement  and  rela- 
tions of  the  cells,  and  in  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  tissues. 

§  130.  The  structure  of  a  carcinoma  is  determined  by  its  origin.  The 
manner  in  which  the  epithelium  proliferates,  in  the  midst  of  connective 
tissue  which  may  also  take  on  proliferative  action,  makes  it  possible  to 
distinguish  a  connective-tissue  stroma,  along  which  course  the  blood- 
vessels, from  the  nests  and  strings  of  cells— the  cancer  plugs,  as  they 
are  called — which  are  embedded  In  that  stroma.  If  the  cancer  pene- 
trates into  a  tissue  which  has  a  specialized  structure,  the  stroma  may 
contain  muscle  fibres,  bone  trabeculse,  unchanged  glandular  tissue,  etc., 
but  these  tissues  are  apt,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  perish  and  disappear. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  cancer  possesses  an  alveolar  structure 
in  which  the  nests  of  cells  sometimes  suggest  an  imperfectly  developed 
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acinous  gland,  at  other  times  a  tubular  gland,  thus  justifying  the  estab- 
lishment of  acinous  and  tubular  types  of  carcinoma.  If  the  plugs  of  cells 
are  solid,  without  a  lumen,  the  tumor  is  spoken  of  as  carcinoma  soli- 
dum,  or  merely  as  carcinoma. 

If  there  is  a  lumen  in  the  cellular  plugs,  this  circumstance  will  give 
to  the  growth  a  certain  resemblance,  in  its  anatomical  structure,  to  the 
adenomata,  and  will  therefore  justify  the  employment  of  the  term  car- 
cinoma adenomatosum  or  adenocarcinoma  (Fig.  308,  Fig.  309,  and 
Fig.  310). 

Several  forms  of  carcinoma  may  be  distinguished,  in  part  according 
to  the  character  of  the  epithelial  cells,  in  part  according  to  that  of  the 
groups  which  they  compose,  and  finally  in  part  according  to  certain 
changes  which  take  place  at  a  later  stage  of  the  growth.  As  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cells  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  matrix  in  which  they 
develop,  so  are  certain  types  of  carcinoma  characteristic  for  certain  re- 


FiG.  313.— Homy  carcinoma  of  the  tongriie.    (Mttller''8  fluid ,  hnematoxjnin ;  eosln.i    a.  Plugs  of  epltbellum, 
with  epithelial  ix«rls:  6,  stroma.    Mapnlfltnl  UH)  diameters. 

gions  of  the  body ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  appear  almost  exclusively  in 
these  parts  of  the  body. 

(1)  Flat-celled  cancer  develops  in  those  places  where  the  skin  or  a 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  flattened  epithelium.  It  may  de- 
velop, therefore,  in  the  external  skin,  in  the  mouth,  in  the  throat  and 
the  oesophagus,  in  the  larynx,  in  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uteru  i,  in 
the  vagina,  in  the  lower  urinary  passages,  and  e8i)ecially  in  the  bladder 
and  external  genitals.  In  rare  cases  flat-celled  cancer  may  develop  in 
a  mucous  membrane  which  is  covered  with  cylindrical  epithelial  cells, 
e.g.,  in  the  trachea,  or  in  remains  of  fa?tal  structures  (i.e.,  in  the  remains 
of  maxillary  clefts  or  dermoids),  or  finally,  in  the  ependyma  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  The  flat-celled  epithelial  cancer  is  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  relatively  large  strings  of  cells  (Fig.  313,  a,  and  Fig. 
314)  of  irregular  shape ;  but  besides  these  there  are  often  small  strings 
of  cells,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cancerous  growth  has 
begun  to  involve  larger  areas  of  the  mucous  membrane.     The  epithelial 
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cells  which  are  massed  together  in  separate  collections  still  show  plainly 
the  character  of  laminated  flattened  epithelium,  but  in  consequence  of 
their  growth  and  multiplication  within  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  they 
generally  assume  a  variety  of  shapes 
(Fig.  314)  and   no   longer  manifest 
their   typical  characteristics.      Very 
often  the  formation  of  keratohyalin 
and  the  change  into  a  horny  condi- 
tion take  place  deep  down  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  larger  epithelial  plugs ;  and 
along   with   the    process  of  cornifi- 

cation  the  cells  arrange  themselves  in  \ 

concentric  laminse  like  those  of  an  I 

onion    (Fig.    313,  a,  Fig.  314,  and  / 

Fig.  306,  e).     These  rounded  masses 
of  laminated  homy  epithelium   are  _ 

called      epithelial      pearls     or     horny       fig.  314.-Eplthelial  plug  from  a  cancer  of  the 

bodies;  and  hence  the  name /ion?y  ra»-  «*^*^-  Magnioed  :so diametera. 

cer  has  been  applied  to  such  a  tumor. 

(2)  Cylindrical  epithelial  cancer  develops  especially  in  mucous 
membranes  which  are  provided  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  i.e.,  in  the 
intestine,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  respiratory  passages,  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  and  in  the  gall-bladder;  but  it  is  also  found  in  glands,  such  as 
the  ovary,  mamma,  liver,  etc.,  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Such 
a  tumor  exhibits,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  its  growth,  the  character 
of  a  carcinoma  adenomatosum  or  of  an  adenocarcinoma  (Fig.  308, 
Fig.  309,  Fig.  315,  Fig.  316);  that  is,  it  forms  epithelial  structures 
which  suggest  glands  and  are  made  up  of  gland  tubules  of  various 
shapes  which  are  lined  with  a  simple  or  stratified  epithelium.     When 


Fio.  815.— Tubular  adenocarcinoma  of  the  rectiun.  a.  6.  Epithelial  fflaiKi'tubules ;  c.  Ci ,  stroma ;  d,  col- 
lection  of  leucocytes  in  the  gland-tubules.    (Alcohol ;  alum  cannlne.)    Magnified  80  diameters. 

the  proliferative  activity  of  the  epithelial  cells  is  unusually  great,  com- 
pact cell-nests  without  a  lumen  will  be  produced  (Fig.  316). 

The  stroma  of  a  cylindrical-celled  cancer  is  usually  poorly  developed, 
so  that  the  tumor  possesses  the  character  of  a  soft  cancer — a  carcinoma 
medullare.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  cancerous  tissue  possesses 
a  firmer  consistence. 
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(3)  Carcinoma  simplex,  oi  larcinoma  in  the  narrower  sense,  is  a  cancer 
whose  especial  characteristics  are  derived  from  the  form  and  disposition 


Fio.  310.— AdenocardDoma  of  the  /undus  of  tiie  uterus,    a.  Stroma ;  b,  plugs  of  carcinoma  cells ;  c,  isolated 
carcinoma  cells.    Magnified  150  diameters. 

of  the  cells,  which  are  arranged  in  irregularly  shaped,  compact  groups 
(carcinoma  solidum).  It  is  most  often  found  in  glands,  but  may  also 
develop  in  the  mucous  membranes  or  in  the  skin.     The  nests  of  cells  are 


Fio.  317.M:arcinoma  simplex  of  tbe  mammary  gland.  (Alcohol :  hematoxylin.)  a.  Stroma;  b,  pings  of 
carcinoma  cells ;  c,  scattered  carcinoma  cells ;  d,  blood-vessel ;  e,  infiltration  of  the  stroma  with  small  cells. 
Magnified  200  diameters. 
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in  some  cases  shaped  quite  irregularly  (Fig.  317),  in  others  they  are  to 
a  great  extent  round  (Fig.  318),  and  finally  in  still  others  they  are  long 
drawn  out  or  fusiform  in  shape  (Fig.  319).     These  variations  have  led 


Fio.  818.— Acinous  carcinoma  of  tlie  mammary  gland,  with  laive  nests  of  cells.    (Mailer's  Quid ;  hssmatozy- 

Un.)    Magnified  100  diameters. 

to  the  subdivision  of  these  growths  into  carcinoma  acinosum  (Fig.  318) 
and  carcinoma  tubulare  (Fig.  319).  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that 
these  dififereut  types  may  exist  in  the  same  tumor  (Fig.  320,  e,/,  r/), 
since  the  structure  of  the  nests  of  cells  is  dependent  partly  upon  the 
character  of  their  own  growth,  partly  upon  that  of  the  tissues  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  develop.  Thus,  for  example,  the  cell-nests  at  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  tumor  may  have  a  variety  of  shapes  (e) :  some- 


Fig.  319.--Tubular  scirrhous  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland.  (Mttller*a  fluid ;  hsematoxylln.)  a.  Spot 
at  which  there  are  well-developed,  oblong  nesis  of  cells ;  6,  spot  at  which  the  nesUj  of  cells  have  broken  down 
and  have  for  the  most  pan  disappeared.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

what  rounded  in  the  adipose  tissue  (/),  and  small  and  fusiform  when 
they  develop  in  the  unyielding  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  (g). 

An  abundant  development  of  cell-nests  within  a  delicate  connective- 
tissue  network  results  in  a  carcinoma  medullare.    A  strong  develop- 
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ment  of  the  connective-tissne  stroma  with  the  formation  of  comparatively 
few  cancer  cells  gives  rise  to  a  hard  tumor  which  is  called  carcinoma 
durum,  or  scirrhus  (Fig.  319). 

A  hard  cancer  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning 
the  nests  of  cells  are  small  and  relatively  scarce,  while  the  connectivf^tis- 


FlG.  330.— Section  thrriuffh  a  segrment  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  (Alcohol ;  ha?matoxylln.)  a.  Nipple ; 
6,  tissue  of  the  mammary  ^land ;  c,  8kin  ;  d,  outlet-ducts  of  the  ffland :  r.  carcinomatous  masses  occupying 
the  position  of  glandular  tissue ;  /,  lobules  of  fat  ali^eady  Inflltrated  with  cancer ;  (/,  portion  of  skin  also  infil- 
trated with  cancer:  /i,  carcinomatous  cell-nests  in  the  nipple;  i,  normal  lobules  of  the  gland ;  /f,  InflltratlOQ 
of  small  cells  In  the  connective  tissue.    DraN\'n  with  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

sue  stroma  is  abundant  and  firm.  Such  a  condition  of  aflfairs  is  found 
when  the  epithelial  proliferation  takes  place  in  firm  connective  tissue 
such  as  that  of  the  breast  or  of  the  skin;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
newly  formed  connective  tissue  may  possess  the  same  characteristics. 
In  the  course  of  time,  a  cancer  may  grow  harder  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  of  a  part  or  of  all  of  the  nests  of  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  319, 
h),  while  the  connective  tissue  increases.  Accordingly,  a  cancer  which 
was  originally  soft  may  become  hard ;  that  is,  as  the  induration  of 
the  connective  tissue  advances,  the.  cancerous  portions  undergo  a 
corresponding  shrinkage.  Cancers  of  the  breast  or  stomach  or  intes- 
tiD3  often  undergo  such  secondary  induration,  so  that  the  nests  of  can- 
cer cells  may  be  wholly  wanting  in  the  tissues  which  have  undergone 
this  fibrous  change. 

(4)  Cancers  which  are  characterized  by  peculiar  secondary  changes 
are  usually  those  in  which  the  cancer  cells  form  peculiar  products  or 
undergo  peculiar  metamorphoses.  It  happens  less  frequently  that  the 
stroma  is  the  part  which  undergoes  some  alteration. 

Mucoid  cancer  or  gelatinold  cancer— carcinoma  mucosum  (C.  gela- 
fi)W8iau,  C,  coJIoi(ks)—o\ves  its  peculiar  characteristics  to  the  fact  that 
the  epithelial  cells  produce  mucus  (mucin  or  pseudo-mucin)  or  a  gelati- 
nous substance  similar  to  colloid.     This  production  of  mucus  occurs? 
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in  cancers  of  the  intestine  and  breast  and  may  be  manifest  in  the  very 


Fig.  8m.— Mucous  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland.  (MUller's  fluid ;  bsBmatoxylin ;  eosin.;  a.  Nor- 
mal gland  tissue ;  b^  c,  first  beginnings  of  tbe  carcinomatous  growth,  in  which  the  development  of  mucus 
may  already  be  seen ;  d,  rather  large  nests  of  cells,  among  whicb  are  masses  of  mucus ;  e,  /,  carcinomatous 
tissue  in  whicb  the  transformation  into  mucus  is  far  advanced.    Magnified  90  diameters. 

beginning  of  the  development  of  the  growth  (Fig.  321,  6,  c),  so  that  the 
mucoid  products  of  the  cells  collect  in  the  centre  of  the  cell-nests  like 
the  secretion  of  a  gland.     As  time  goes  on,  the  rows  of  cells  which  sur- 


Fio.  3SS.— Mucous  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland.  (Alcohol :  heeraatoxylin.)  a.  Stroma ;  6,  plugs  uf 
carcinoma  cells ;  e.  alveoli  which  do  not  contain  any  carcinoma  cells ;  d,  cells  with  balls  of  mucus  in  their 
interior.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

round  the  mucoid  material  are  usually  broken  through  and  the  cells  are 
loosened  from  their  underlying  support  and  crowded  together  in  the 
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middle  of  the  alveolus  (Fig.  321,  d,  e,/).     Ultimately,  the  epithelial 
cells  are  entirely  destroyed. 

In  intestinal  cancers  the  formation  of  mucus  takes  place  in  the  beaker 
cells,  which  are  similar  to  the  normal  beaker  cells.     In  cancer  of  the 

breast  the  mucus  forms  in  drops 
in  the  cancer  cells  (Fig.  322)  and 
becomes  free  either  by  escaping 
from  the  cell  or  through  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  cell 
itsell. 

If  mucoid  or  colloid  masses 
develop  within  the  nests  of  cells, 
these  nests  may  be   studded  by 
hyalin  drops  and  so  changed  as 
to    present    the    appearance    of 
mesh  work     (Fig.     323).       Such 
structures   were   formerly  called 
cylindromata  and  classified  with 
the     corresponding      sarcomata 
(§  123).     If  any  one  wishes  to  re- 
tain   this    nomenclature   he  can 
speak  of  such  a  tumor  as  a  car- 
cinoma   cylhidr(yf7iato8um,   but  it 
seems    imnecessary    to  separate 
these  tumors  from  the    mucoid 
and  gelatinoid  cancers. 
When  the  cancer  cells  grow  to  an  extraordinarily  large  size,  as  occurs, 
for  example,  in  fiat-celled  cancers  or  in  cancers  of  the  breast,  the  result- 
ing tumor  is  termed  a  carcinoma  gigantico-cellulare.    If  the  increased 
size  of  the  cells  is  due,  not  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  protoplasm, 
but  to  the  collection  of  drops  of  fiuid  in  the  cells  and  in  their  nuclei 
(Fig.  324),  the  cells  are  designated  phyaalidea,  and  the  tumor  carcinoma 
physali/erum. 

If  the  stroma  of  a  cancer  undergoes  a  transformation  into  a  mucoid 
tissue  the  name  carcinoma  myxomatodes  may  be  applied  to  the  tumor. 
This  change,  however,  aifects  only  certain  parts  of  the  tumor.     In  rare 


FIG.  3S3.— Carcinoma  with  hyaline  drops  in  the  In- 
terior of  its  nests  of  cells— cardnoma  cylindromato- 
sum.  a.  Cell-nests  without;  6,  oell-nests  with  a  few 
hyaline  balls  in  their  interior;  c,  cells  which,  through 
the  formation  of  numerous  hyaline  halla,  have  been 
made  to  airanffe  themselves  in  the  fonn  of  a  networic. 
Ma^iifled  150  diameters. 


Fio.  334.— Enlanged  dropsical  canoer-cells  from  a  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  a.  Ordinary  oanoer-eells :  6, 
dropsical  cells  containing  in  their  interior  clear  drops  of  fluid ;  c.  swollen  nucleus ;  d,  swollen  nucleolus ;  e, 
wandering  cells.    (MUller's  fluid ;  Bismarck  brown.)    Magnifled  300  diameters. 

cases  the  connective  tissue,  in  parts  of  the  tumor,  also  undergoes  a  hyaline 
degeneration. 
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Chalky  deposits  in  carcinomata  may  take  the  form  of  concretions 
Bimilar  to  those  which  occur  in  psammomata  (vide  §  123) .  The  deposits 
may  be  either  in  the  cells  or  in  the  connective  tissue.  They  are  observed 
in  papillary  adenomata  and  carcinomata  of  the  ovary  and  in  cancer  of 
the  breast.  There  are  also  more  extensive  calcifications  which  lead  to 
complete  pttrijicaiion.  Such  tumors  are  observed  in  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  in  the  form  of  sharply  defined,  hard,  rounded  nodules. 
Some  of  these  tumors — so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  descriptions — 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  carcinomata,  while  others  of  them  are 
either  calcified  atheromata  or  adenomata  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 

The  cancers  which  develop  from  the  surface  epithelium  were  formerly  called  can- 
croids and  epithellomata,  in  contrast  with  other  cancel's  which  were  supposed  to  grow 
from  the  connective  tissue.  The  knowledge  that  the  cancers  which  develop  in  glands 
are  also  epithelial  formations  makes  such  a  distinction  unnecessary.    Nevertheless,  the 


Fig.  325.— Myxomatous  carrlrioina  of  the  stomach.  (MUller's  fluid ;  hapmatoxylln.)  a.  Plugs  of  cancer- 
cells;  6,  connective-tissue  stroma;  c,  stroma  of  mucous  tissue ;  d,  cancer-cells  which  have  undergone  raucous 
degeneration.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

name  cancroid  is  still  much  used.  The  term  epithelioma  ought  to  be  reserved  for  be- 
nign epithelial  tumors  (§  125). 

Formerly  a  carcinoma  was  defined  as  a  tumor  which  possesses  an  alveolar  structure 
and  gives  lodgment  to  nests  of  cells  in  a  connective-tissue  stroma  ;  and  recently  attempts 
have  been  made  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  carcinoma  to  growths  which  answer  to 
this  definition.  The  adoption  of  this  definition,  however,  would  be  a  step  backward  : 
it  would  bring  together  forms  of  tumors  which,  according  to  their  origin,  ought  to  be 
separated.  Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  this  idea  one  would  have  to  distinguish  an 
epithelial  cancer  from  a  connective-tissue  cancer  (endotheliomata,  alveolar  sarcomata), 
inasmuch  as  the  epithelial  nature  of  the  cell-nests  would  no  longer  be  a  requisite  for  the 
placing  of  a  tumor  among  the  carcinomata. 

Recently  Lange  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  substance  which  gives  to  a  mucoid 
cancer  of  the  breast  a  gelatinoid  appearance  is  a  product  of  the  connective  tissue.  I  am 
entirely  unable  to  indorse  this  opinion,  but  am  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  view 
which  is  expressed  in  the  main  body  of  the  text. 

§  131.  The  cystocarcinomata  represent  a  form  of  new  growth  which 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  simple  cancer  as  the  cystadenomata  do  to 
the  adenomata.  The  majority  of  cancers  furnish  no  demonstrable  secre- 
tion, and  yet  in  the  group  of  the  adenocarcinomata,  for  example,  there 
are  certain  forms  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  produce  mucus  and  also 
colloid  (thyroid  gland),  and  in  adenocarcinomata  of  the  liver  a  secretion 
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of  bile  has  been  observed  (Schmidt).    In  cystocarcinomata  the  macoid 
secretion  of  the  epithelium  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  quite  large 


Fig.  836.— Papillary  cystocait'lnoma  of  tbe  breast  a.  Stroma;  h,  siiuxHh- walled  vyats ;  c,  cysts  studded 
on  tbe  inside  with  papillary  growths ;  d,  cysts  completely  filled  with  papillary  growths:  e,  small  encvsted 
papillary  growths ;  /,  adenomatous  growths ;  (/,  nipple  of  the  breast.    (Reduced  in  size  by  about  one-third.) 


spaces  filled  with  fluid.  These  growths  are  observed  particularly  in  the 
ovary  and  in  the  mammary  gland,  and  the  form  which  they  assume  is 
that  of  a  carcinoma  papilliferum  (Fig.  326) ;  for  the  cyst-spaces  are 
either  partially  (6,  c)  or  completely  {d,  e)  filled  with  papillary  growths. 
These  excrescences  present  a  soft,  marrow-like  appearance,  and  when 


Fig.  327.— Papillary  cystocarcinoma  of  the  ovary.    (Mttller's  nukl ;  hceraatoxylln.)    a.  Stroma;  ?>,  epitbeliom ; 
c,  (2,  papillte.    Magnified  80  diameters. 

their  number  is  very  large  they  lend  a  marrow-like  consistence  to  the 
entire  tumor. 

The  cyst  walls  as  well  as  the  papillary  growths,  which  branch  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  those  of  the  papillary  cystadenomata,  are  covered 
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with  a  thick,  laminated  stratum  of  epithelium  (Fig.  327,  6,  c,  d,  and 
Fig.  328,  c).  The  papillae  are  generally  slender  structures  (Fig.  327,  c, 
rf),  but,  through  somewhat  active  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue, 
or  even  through  a  mucoid  degeneration  of  this  tissue  (Fig.  328,  &),  these 
may  attain  larger  dimensions.  If  all  of  the  connective  tissue  undergoes 
mucoid  degeneration,  the  tumor  will  then  consist  of  mucoid  cysts  in- 
closed in  epithelium;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  epithelium  of  adjoin- 
ing papillsB  breaks  down  and  disappears,  there  will  ultimately  be  noth- 
ing left  beyond  an  epithelial  stroma  inclosing  globules  of  mucus. 

The  metastases  of  cystocarcinomata  may  show  cauliflower-like,  pap- 
illary growths,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when  ovarian  tumors 


FIG.  SS8.— Papillary  cy8(»carcmoma  of  tbe  mammary  gland,  ^itb  paplllce  which  have  undergone  a  myxo- 
matous degeneration.  (MtlUer's  fluid;  htematoxylin ;  eosin.)  a.  Firm  connective  tissue:  b.  papillw  which 
have  become  myxomatous ;  c,  epithelium  which  has  proliferated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  several  layers. 
MagnlQed  80  diameters. 

of  this  nature  begin  to  spread  throughout  the  i>eritoneal  cavity.     Other 
metastases  show  the  characteristics  of  ordinary  carcinomata. 

§  132.  The  formation  of  metastases,  which  occurs  more  frequently  in 
cancer  than  in  any  other  form  of  tumor,  is  the  natural  result  of  its  infil- 
trative mode  of  growth.  The  cancer  cells  at  first  break  into  the  lymph- 
vessels  (Fig.  221)  and  then  along  these  they  pass  on  into  the  lymph- 
glands.  In  both  situations  there  occurs  at  once  a  multiplication  of  the 
invading  cancer  cells  (Fig.  221,  and  Fig.  329,  d).  In  the  lymph-glands, 
at  a  later  stage,  the  cancer  tissue  takes  the  place  of  the  lymphoid  tissue. 
When  this  occurs  the  lymphocytes  disappear,  and  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  lymph-gland  serves  as  the  framework  for  the  cancer. 

The  development  of  cancer  in  the  lymph-channels  is  limited  either  to 
the  filling  and  distention  of  the  same  by  the  cancer  cells  (Fig.  221),  or 
the  latter  may  grow  more  vigorously  at  certain  points  and  so  lead  to  the 
formation  of  daughter  nodules. 

The  piling  up  of  epithelial  cells  in  the  lymph-vessels  often  extends 
over  a  large  territory,  and  then— either  through  the  pushing  of  some  of 
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the  lymph-channels  out  of  their  proper  places,  or  perhaps  even  by  aiJ 
of  the  thoracic  duct — it  often  happens  that  cancer  cells  are  transported 


Fio.  329.— Section  of  an  enlarged  lympb-gland  taken  from  tbe  axilla.  It  shows  the  beprinnlngs  of  a  can- 
cerous growth.  (Alcohol ;  hseinatoxylln.)  a.  Aggregation  of  young  cancer  cell8  in  a  lymph-node ;  b,  lympb- 
channels ;  c,  artery :  iU  neste  of  fully  developed  cancer  cells.    Magnifled  60  diameters. 

along  iclmt  appears  to  he  a  retrograde  course.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  both  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
lungs  and  those  of  the  upper  extremities  may  become  infected. 

The  epithelial  cells,  in  their  proliferative  activity,  are  just  as  likely 


FIG.  390.  FlO.  331. 

FIG.  330.— Metastatic  collection  of  young  cancer  cells  in  the  interior  of  a  capillary  blood-vessel  of  the 
liver.  Specimen  taken  from  an  adenocarcinoma  of  the  stomach.  (Alcohol ;  hsematoxylln.)  MagnlQed  30O 
diameters. 

Fig.  331.— Metastatic  development  of  carcinoma  within  the  capillaries  of  the  liver ;  the  primary  growtli 
being  loaited  in  the  pancreas.  (Alcohol :  carmine.)  It  will  be  obsened  that  both  cancer  cells  (In  the  form 
of  nests)  and  connective  tissue  have  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  capillaries.    Magnified  250  dlametera. 
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to  break  into  the  blood-vessels  as  into  the  lymphatics,  and  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  Goldmann  it  appears  that  cancers  force  their  way  into 
veins  with  surprising  regularity.  When  this  latter  event  occurs  the  lu- 
men of  the  vein  will  be  entirely  occupied  by  cancer  cells,  while  at  a  later 
stage  the  affected  portions  of  the  vessel  become  converted  into  cancer 
tissue,  the  framework  for  which  is  furnished  by  the  proliferative  activity 
of  the  vessel-wall.  The  transportation  of  cancer  cells  which  have  been 
set  free  in  the  blood-stream  leads  to  the  formation  of  metastases  (Fig. 
222,  b,  Fig.  330,  and  Fig.  331).     Here  also  the  cancer  growth  proceeds 

f)rimarily  from  the  invading  epithelial  cells,  and  a  stroma  for  the  new 
oci  of  disease  is  furnished  by  the  vessel-walls  and  adjacent  structures. 

The  daughter  nodules  increase  in  size,  partly  by  direct  proliferative 
growth,  partly  by  the  fusing  together  of  neighboring  blood-vessels  and 
lymph-spaces  which  have  been  invaded  by  the  disease. 

In  general  the  cancer  metastases  show  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
nodular  form.  In  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the  skin  diffuse  prolife- 
rations of  tissue  may  occur,  which  present  the  character  of  dense  infil- 
trations inclosing  ordy  the  smaller-sized  cancer  nodules.  Likewise  the 
marrow  of  entire  bones  or  of  entire  groups  of  bones  may  be  involved  in 
diffuse  carcinomatous  disease,  and  as  this  advances  the  bone  substance 
gives  place  to  cancer  tissue,  whose  stroma  often  incloses  newly  formed 
osteoid  tissue. 

Portions  of  cancer  removed  while  still  in  a  living  condition  from  one 
animal  and  inoculated  into  another  of  the  same  species  continue  to  de- 
velop in  the  new  locality  and  form  daughter  nodules  exactly  as  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  metastases  which  form  in  the  course  of  the  original 
disease. 

3,   Tet^atoid  Tumors  and  Cysts, 

§  133.  Under  the  head  of  teratoid  tumors  and  cysts  may  be  grouped 
together  all  those  tumor-like  formations  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  the  tissues  from  which  they  take  their  origin  either  do  not  nor- 
mally appear  at  the  site  in  question  {heterotopoiis  qroivth)  or  at  least  do 
not  normally  appear  there  at  the  time  at  which  tney  are  found  (hetero- 
chronoiis  growth).  Part  of  the  teratoid  tumors  and  cysts,  which  may  be 
correctly  classed  together  as  teratomata,  exhibit  moreover  the  pecu- 
liarity that  they  are  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  tissues. 

The  teratoid  tumors  and  cysts  may  be  conveniently  subdivided,  ac- 
cording to  their  structure  and  their  origin,  into  four  groups,  as  follows : 
First,  the  simple  teratoid  tumors;  second,  the  simple  teratoid  cysts ;  third, 
the  teratomata  which  are  of  complex  structure  and  which  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  ;  fourth,  the  teratoid  cysts  and  solid  tumors  of 
ttie  germinal  glands, 

rieterotopous  tissue-growths,  which  are  included  in  the  same  class 
with  the  teratoid  tumors,  may  occur  in  the  most  various  organs,  but  are 
found  at  certain  sites  more  often  than  at  others.  Among  the  more  com- 
mon may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Chondromata  and  chondromyxo- 
mata  of  the  salivary  glands  and  of  the  testicle,  osteomata  of  the  muscles, 
lipomata  of  the  pia,  rhabdomyomata  of  the  kidneys,  and  tumors 
composed  of  the  tissues  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  within  the  kidney. 
The  following  are  encountered  somewhat  rarely:  chondromata  and 
osteomata  of  the  skin  or  of  the  mammary  gland,  rhabdomyomata  of  the 
testicle,  etc. 
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The  occurrence  of  tissue  formations  at  points  at  which  these  tissues 
do  not  normally  appear  is  to  be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  of 
misplaced  germinal  matter  or  of  a  displacement  of  tissue.  It  is  as- 
sumed, in  other  words,  that  during  early  embryonic  life  the  embryonal 
cells  of  one  organ  must  have  found  their  way  into  the  group  cf  cells 
which  constitute  the  first  beginnings  of  another  organ.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, cells  possessing  the  character  of  periosteum  cells  might  find  their 
way  into  a  group  of  embryonic  muscle  cells.  As  regards  the  assump- 
tion of  a  displacement  of  tissue,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  may  occur 
through  some  change  in  the  natural  position  of  a  tissue  which  is  either 
in  course  of  development  or  is  already  actually  developed.  The  sub- 
sequent appearance  of  pathological  tissue  formations  constitutes  the  only 
ground  upon  which  we  are  able  to  base  the  first  assumption ;  while,  as 
regards  the  other  hypothesis,  we  occasionally  find  corroborative  evi- 
dence, later  on,  in  the  anatomical  relations.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
retrograde  changes  which  take  place  in  hernias  of  the  sacral  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord  adipose  tissue  (Fig.  332,  i)  and  muscular  tissue  (Fig. 
332,  k)  may  push  their  way  into  the  spinal  canal  and  the  sac  of  the 
arachnoid  and  grow  around  the  nerves.  Arnold  saw  a  case  in  which 
transposition  of  adipose  tissue,  gland  tissue,  cartilage,  and  glia  tissue 
had  taken  place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trunk.  In  this  case  the  patient 
had  a  myelocyst,  with  absence  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  spinal  column 
throughout  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  regions.  He  also  found, 
in  a  case  of  fatty  teratoma  of  the  frontal  region,  that  there  was  a  defect 
in  the  wall  of  the  skull,  and  that  through  this  opening  the  tumor  on  the 
outside  was  connected  with  an  intracranial  growth  of  a  similar  character. 

Teratoid  cysts  may  be  di\dded  into  two  great  groups :  on  the  one 
hand,  the  ectodermal  epithelial  cysts^  and  on  the  other,  the  entodermal  and 
mesodermal  epithelial  cysts. 

The  ectodermal  cysts  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
man's  fist,  and  their  walls  show  ectodermal  characteristics.  For  ex- 
ample, the  sac  may  consist  of  a  smooth  connective-tissue  membrane, 
lined  with  several  layers  of  flat  epithelium.  Such  cysts  are  known  as 
epidermoids.  Or  else  the  sac  may  present  the  characteristics  of  true 
skin;  that  is,  it  is  furnished  with  papillae  like  those  of  the  skin,  with 
sebaceous  glands,  with  hair  follicles,  with  hair,  with  sweat  glands,  and 
also  often  with  subcutaneous  fat.  These  cysts  have  been  named  der- 
moids, or  dermoid  cysts,  or  dermatocysts. 

The  contents  of  the  cysts  are  composed  either  entirely  of  cast-oflf 
homy  cells,  or  else  of  such  cells  intermingled  with  fat  and  pale-colored 
hairs. 

The  localities  in  which  such  epidermoids  and  dermoids  are  found  are 
the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  where  they  present  themselves  in 
the  form  of  tumors  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  collections  oj 
cheesy  material,  or  atheromata,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  retention  of 
secretion  in  the  outlet  channels  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  in  the  hair- 
follicles.  They  are  also  encountered  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and  in  the 
median  line  of  the  neck,  either  above  or  below  the  hyoid  bone.  They 
also  occur  in  tlie  thoracic  cavity  (more  particularly  in  the  mediastinum), 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  (rarely),  in  the  jyelvic  cellular  tissue,  in  the  coccy- 
geal region,  and  in  the  raphe  of  the  perineum.  Finally,  they  also  appear 
toithin  the  avnium — on  the  dura  and  also  in  the  hypophysis.  More 
often,  however,  such  intracranial  growths  are  designated  as  cholesteato- 
mata  or  as  pearl  tumors.    These  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea'to  that 
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of  an  apple;  they  are  globular  or  slightly  nodulated  tumors,  with  a 
white,  satin-like  surface,  and  they  are  composed  in  great  part  of  non- 
nucleated,   thin  cellidar  scales,   arranged    in  closely  applied  laminae. 
These  are  invariably  situated  at  some  point  on  the  pia  (Bostroem),  and 
it  is  the  vascular  pia,  covered  with  laminated  squamous  epithelium, 
which,  in  the  course  of  years,  produces  the  delicate  epithelifid  scales  of 
which  the  tumor  is  composed,  while  the  adjacent  brain  or  arachnoid, 
which  the  tumor  may  rest  against  in  places,  does  not  share  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  homy  scales.    In  rare  cases  the  cholesteatomata  contain 
sebaceous   material   and    small 
hairs  in  addition  to  the  epithe- 
lial scales.     In  these  cases  one 
may   find,    seated    here    and 
there   upon^  the   pia,  dermal 
structures — i.e.,      true     skin, 
provided  with  sebaceous  glands 
and  hair  follicles,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  organs  which 
produce    the    sebaceous    ma- 
terial   and    the    hairs.      The 
simple     cholesteatomata    can 
therefore     be    designated    as 
epidermoids  (Bostroem),  while 
those  which  contain  hair  may 
rightly    be   named  dermoids. 
The  cholesteatomata  occur  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  olfactory 
lobe,  the  tuber  cinereum,  the 
corpus  callosum,  the   choroid 
plexus,  the  pons,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  cerebellum,  and 
very  rarely  the  spinal  cord. 

Without  doubt  the  der- 
moids and  epidermoids  under 
consideration  owe  their  origin 
to  a  transfer  of  tlie  germinal 
epitlielium  from  its  original 
position  to  the  sites  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  epi- 
dermoids, probably  only  em- 
bryonal epithelial  cells  are 
deposited,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  dermoids,  embryonal  dermal  tissue  is  also  deposited.  The  in- 
tracranial cholesteatomata  originate  probably  in  an  early  deposit  of 
germinal  epidermis  in  the  pia.  Mediastinal  dermoids  doubtless  de- 
pend upon  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  thymus,  which  springs 
from  ectoderm.  Dermoids  on  the  side  of  the  neck  originate  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  branchial  clefts,  and  particularly  of  the  second.  Those 
dermoids  which  hang  down  from  the  hyoid  bone  or  lie  behind  it  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  ductus  thyreoglossus. 
Dermoids  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  can  be  explained  by  attributing 
them  to  epithelial  oflFshoots  from  the  perineum,  or  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  outgrowths  from  the  Wolffian  duct. 
22 


Fig.  332.— Spina  bifida  occulta,  with  myolipoma  Inside 
the  vertebral  canal.  (Sagittal  section  about  1  cm.  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line.  Ileduced  about  one-half.  Copied 
from  von  Recklinghausen.)  a.  Abnormally  hairy  skin ;  b, 
fibrous  covering  which  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sa- 
cral canal,  with  a  slit-like  opening  at  c ;  d,  spinal  cord ;  t\ 
conus  medullaris,  lying  In  the  second  sacral  vertebra  (2) 
Instead  of  in  the  seccmd  lumbar  vertebra ,  /,  cauda  equina ; 
(/,  dura  mater;  /».  /i,,  recurrent  left  anterior  nerve-roots 
of  the  third  and  f(»urth  lumlwr  nenes :  (,  fat :  k^  muscular 
tissue :  IV.  fourth,  and  V,  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae :  1-4  sa- 
cral vertebra?. 
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Simple  entodermal  and  mesodermal  epithelial  cysts  are  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that  they  are  lined  with  epithelium  composed  of  q/Kn" 
dncal  cells,  which  often  possess  cilia.  They  are  found  particularly  often 
in  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  They 
are  also  found  at  other  points  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  on  the  intestine, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi,  in  the  lungs,  on  the 
pleura,  in  the  neck,  in  the  tongue,  in  glandular  organs,  etc.  They  form 
cysts  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  man's 
fist 

The  occurrence  of  these  cysts  may  be  explained  in  most  cases  by 
the  assumption  that  foetal  glands  or  canals,  which  normally  should 


Fig.  333.— Adenoma-like  Isolation  of  a  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  The  Isolated 
portion  lies  in  the  submuoosa  and  gives  rise  to  a  ridge-like  prominence  of  the  mucous  membrane,  about  2  em. 
m  length.  (Alcohol ;  haematoxylin.)  Specimen  taken  from  a  child  six  weeks  old.  a,  b,  c.  Normal  intestinal 
wall ;  d,  e,  portions  of  mucous  membrane  lodged  in  the  submuoosa ;  /,  mucous  tissue  rich  iu  cells.  Magnified 
35  diameters. 

disappear  early  in  life,  have  continued  to  exist,  or  else  that  por- 
tions of  entodermal  or  mesodermal  epithelial  tubes,  which  have 
iiecome  separated  from  the  original  structure  by  a  process  of  con- 
striction,  have  served  as  the  starting-point  for  their  formation. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  cysts  on  the  side  of  the  neck  may  owe  their 
origin  to  remains  of  the  internal  branchial  clefts;  those  at  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue  to  the  remains  of  the  ductus  thyreoglossus  or^  to  the 
epithelial  buds  and  glands  which  develop  from  it;  and  those  which  are 
located  in  the  oesophagus  or  in  some  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
to  separated  portions  of  the  intestinal  canal  or  of  the  air  passages,  or  to 
remains  of  the  connecting  link  between  the  two.  In  the  broad  ligaments 
and  the  Fallopian  tubes  the  cysts  spring  from  remains  of  the  canals  of 
the  Wolffian  body ;  in  the  abdominal  cavity  they  originate  in  part  from 
separated  portions  of  the  intestine  (entero-ajsts)  and  in  part  from  the 
urachus  (iirachus-cysfs).  Inside  the  glands — for  example,  in  the  liver  or 
in  the  kidneys — portions  of  the  gland  tubules  may  become  separated  dur- 
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ing  the  process  of  development  (adeno-q/sts),  and  from  these,  at  a  later 
period,  cysts  may  develop. 

Cysts  located  in  some  part  of  the  central  nervous  system,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  may  take  their  origin  from  the  medullary 
tube  [myekhcyats). 

The  mode  of  origin  of  cysts  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium  can  be 
inferred,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  only  from  their  position  and  from  the 
character  of  their  walls,  and  yet  in  these  cases  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
concerning  their  origin.  Our  conclusions  are  of  the  most  positive  char- 
acter in  those  cases  in  which  the  portion  of  tissue  separated  (Fig.  333, 
cZ,  e)  is  small,  and  still  retains  plainly  the  character  of  the  mother 
structure. 

The  significance  of  ectodermal,  entodermal,  and  mesodermal  cysts 
depends  upon  their  position,  size,  and  the  secondary  changes  which  oc- 
cur in  them.  The  size  varies  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a 
man's  head.  Among  the  secondary  changes — aside  from  simple  inflam- 
mations — the  development  of  adenomata  and  carcinomata  should  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  in  this  manner  that  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body,  which 
are  present  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  uterus  and  the  angles  of  the  tubes 
(von  Kecklinghausen)  often  develop  into  cystadenomata  or  adenomyo- 
mata.  In  dermoids  squamous  epithelial  cancers  (branchiogenic  and 
subcutaneous  carcinomata)  and  probably  also  cylindrical  epithelial  can- 
cers may  originate  from  portions  of  intestinal  mucous  membrane  (Fig. 
333)  which  have  become  separated  from  the  parent  organ  by  a  process 
of  constriction.  Cysts,  cystadenomata,  and  carcinomata  may  develop 
in  the  jaw  from  similarly  separated  portions  of  the  embryonic  dental 
epithelium. 

Cholesteatomaia  ofthepia  are  regarded  by  many  authors  (Virchow,  Eppinger)  as  en- 
dothelial structures,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  the  structure  of  these  formations  speaks 
against  such  an  assumption.  If  a  cholesteatoma  possesses  hairs  which  can  develop  only 
in  hair- follicles,  any  other  than  an  ectodermal  origin  is  excluded.  And  it  is  not  clear 
why  cholesteatomata  free  from  hair  should  have  a  totally  different  genesis  from  those 
beai'ing  hair.  Bostroem,  who  has  made  exhaustive  studies  of  this  subject,  also  arrives 
at  the  same  conclusion,  and  I  believe  that  his  researches  demonstrate  its  correctness. 

§  134.  Teratoid  cysts  of  a  more  complicated  structure  and  solid 

teratomata,  originating  outside  the  reproductive  glands,  appear  in  the 
same  localities  as  the  simple  teratoid  cysts,  but  show  a  particular  predi- 
lection for  the  region  of  the  coccyx.  The  complex  character  of  these 
cysts  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  cartilage,  bone,  fat,  mucous  glands, 
smooth  and  transversely  striated  muscle  fibres,  nerve  tissue,  and  tissue 
similar  to  that  of  sarcomata  and  carcinomata  may  be  found  in  the  cyst- 
wall.  Dermoid  cysts  may  also  contain  teeth,  and  even  ciliated  epithe- 
lial cysts.  Solid  teratomata  occur,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  form  of  hairy 
polypi  (in  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  mouth) — that  is,  in  the 
form  of  polypoid  growths  which  are  covered  with  a  hairy  skin,  and 
which  are  made  up  essentiaUy  of  fat,  but  which  may  also  contain  muscle 
fibres  and  cartik^e,  bony  structures,  teeth,  and  cysts.  Then,  in  the 
next  place,  tumor-like  growths,  of  the  most  complicated  structure,  may 
appear  in  the  cranium,  the  neck,  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  preference  in 
the  coccygeal  region.  They  contain  the  most  diverse  tissues,  such  as 
connective  tissue,  fat,  cartilage,  bone,  gland  tissue,  muscle,  nerve  tissue, 
and  brain  substance,  as  well  as  ectodermal  and  entodermal  cysts.  They 
may  further  inclose  rudimentary  or  completely  formed  parts  of  the 
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body,  or  at  least  masses  which  can  be  readily  recognized  as  representing 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  complex  teratoid  cysts  and  solid  teratomata  are,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  regarded  as  local  disturbances  in  development  which  are  charac- 
terized by  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  embryonic  life  a  dis- 
placement of  tissue  or  a  separation  of  tissue  by  constriction  has  taken 
place  in  a  single  individual  {monogerminal  tissue-implantaiion ;  auioch- 
thonous  teratomaia).  Hairy  i)olypi  of  the  throat,  as  well  as  the  cystic 
and  solid  teratomata  found  at  the  base  of  the  skull  or  in  the  hypophysis, 
can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  a  dislocation  of  ectodermal  tissue 
has  taken  place.  If  teratoid  cysts  of  the  mediastinum  contain  cartilage 
and  mucous  glands,  the  presence  of  these  tissues  may  be  explained  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  trachea.  In  the  case  of  teratomata  in  the  region  of 
the  coccyx  the  manifold  character  of  the  growth  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  not  only  portions  of  the  terminal  vertebrae,  of  the  pelvis, 
and  of  muscular  tissue,  but  also  remains  of  the  neuroenteric  canal,  of 
the  hind-gut,  and  of  the  medullary  tube  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
tumor.  It  is  also  possible  that  in  intracranial  teratomata,  as  in  simple 
dermoids,  the  basis  for  the  growth  is  furnished  by  embryonic  tissues 
which  have  been  displaced.  Then  besides,  in  these  growths  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  we  may  be  dealing  with  the  presence  of  a 
rudimentary  twin,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  blgerminal  implantation  has 
taken  place ;  and  such  an  assumption  is  warranted  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  teratoma  contains  completed  or  rudimentary  parts  of  the 
body,  or  tissue  formations,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
at  the  spot  in  question  the  tissue  elements  of  a  single  foetus  have  under- 
gone displacement  (compare  §  153). 

§  135.  Teratomata  of  the  ovary  and  of  the  testicle  occur  partly  in 
the  form  of  dermoid  cysts,  and  partly  in  that  of  solid  tumors  in  which 
multiple  cystic  formations  are  present.  The  dermoid  cysts  are  encoun- 
tered chiefly  in  the  ovary,  while  the  solid  tumors  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  testicle. 

The  so-called  dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  form  rather  thick-walled 
cysts  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  man's  fist,  and 
which  are  filled  with  fatty  material  inclosing  pale  hairs.  At  some  one 
point  in  the  wall  of  the  cyst  there  will  be  found  a  projecting  mass  of  tis- 
sue, which  is  studded  with  hairs  and  often  also  ivith  teeth  (Fig.  334,  h,  c,  d). 
This  mass  of  tissue  varies  greatly  in  appearance  in  diflferent  cases,  at 
one  time  being  provided  tcith  villi,  at  another  time  presenting  the  asj^ect  of  a 
tuberosity  or  of  a  shallow  elevation,  and  at  still  another  time  extending  like 
a  diaphragm  across  the  cavity  of  the  cyst.  The  uppermost  layer  of  this 
prominence  possesses  all  the  characteristic  parts  of  skin,  viz.,  hair-folli- 
cles with  hairs,  sebaceous  glands,  and  sweat  glands  (sometimes  showing 
cystic  degeneration).  In  the  deeper  layers  are  found  other  tissue  forma- 
tions, such  as  cysts  and  tubules  lined  with  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium, 
bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  brain  substance,  nerves,  mucous  glands,  and 
intestinal  mucosa,  as  well  as  pigmented  structures  resembling  the  rudi- 
mentary tissues  of  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  kidney  tissue,  or  liver 
tissue,  or  heart  muscle,  has  never  been  discovered  in  thiBse  growths. 
The  ovary  alongside  the  dermoid  is  destroyed  or  else  only  traces  of  it 
remain. 

According  to  Wilms,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  laborious 
researches  concerning  these  giowths,  ovarian  dermoids  cannot  be  ex- 
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plained  either  by  the  assnmption  of  a  displacement  of  germinal  matter, 
or  by  the  assumption  of  an  inclusion  of  a  rudimentary  twin.  The  latter 
view  is  excluded  by  the  mere  fact  that  in  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  dermoids  occur  at  the  same  time  on  both  sides.  Wilms  holds 
strongly  to  the  view  that  these  ovarian  dermoids  are  rudimeutaty  em- 
htyos  or  rudimentary  para&iies,  which  develop  from  a  single  ovnmj  and  in 
support  of  this  view  he  points  to  the  facte,  first,  that  these  structures 
contain  the  constituent  parte  of  all  the  germinal  layers,  and  second,  that 
in  the  formation  of  individual  constituent  parte  a  certain  uniformity 
prevails.     Thus,  for  example,  under  the  ectoderm,  which  projecte  in- 


Fio.  884.— Portion  of  the  wall  of  an  ovarian  dermoid  cyst  <h  Smooth  part  of  the  wall :  b,  projecttng  por- 
tion, made  up  of  fatty  and  cutaneous  tlasuee ;  e«  uneven  part  of  the  walU  contalniu^  hairs  and  teeth  (d;,  and 
bending  upon  Itself  In  the  upper  portion.    Life  size. 

ward  and  which  is  developed  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  any  of  the 
other  layers,  bones  are  found  which  we  are  warranted  in  classifying  as 
cranial  and  maxillary  bones,  and  also  at  the  same  time  brain  substajice 
is  found  along  with  the  bones ;  whereas  the  entodermal  tissues,  which 
remain  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  form  the  outer  portion  of  the  tumor. 

Ovarian  dermoids  may  develop  at  any  period  of  life,  but  they  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  middle  period. 

Solid  teratomata  of  the  ovary  are  much  more  rare  than  dermoid 
cyste,  and  they  form  tumors  in  which  the  greatest  variety  of  tissue  forma- 
tions is  to  be  found.  These,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the 
growth  in  the  most  disorderly  manner,  comprise  epidermis,  epithelial 
pearls,  hairs,  sebaceous  glands,  sweat  glands,  tubules,  and  cyste  lined 
with  ciliated  epithelium,  acinous  glands^  connective  tissue  rich  in  cells. 
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adipose  tisane,  muscle,  cartilage,  and  bone — in  other  words,  constituent 
paits  of  all  the  three  germinal  layers.  In  rare  cases,  teeth,  intestine, 
thyroid  gland,  and  a  rudimentary  brain  may  be  present.  Wilms  is  ojf 
the  opinion  that  growths  of  this  character  have  developed  from  a  single 
ovum,  and  he  therefore  calls  these  teratomata  embryoid  tumors. 

Teratomata  of  the  testicle  occur  principally  in  forms  which  are 
described,  according  to  their  structure,  as  adenocystomata,  chondro- 
adenomata,  chcndrosarcomatay  adenomyosarcomata  (Iig.  336),  etc.  In 
some  cases  the  formation  of  cysts  with  fluid  contents  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  tumor  (Fig.  298) ;  in  other  cases  cysts  are  found  only  in  certain 
X>arts  of  the  growth ;  and,  finally,  in  still  other  cases  the  tumor  is  en- 
tirely solid.  These  growths  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 
In  some  instances  they  are  congenital,  but  more  commonly  they  develop 
in  adult  life  and  then  grow  rapidly. 

The  lining  of  the  cyst  presents  as  a  rule  the  character  of  entodermal 
tissue,  but  in  one  and  the  same  cyst  these  characteristics  may  differ 
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Fio.  886.— Congenital  adenocystoma  of  the  testicle,  with  formation  of  pigment  and  cartilage.  (Mdller^ 
fluid;  bSBmatoxylln.)  a.  Connective-tissue  stroma:  />,  simple  cubical  epithelium;  c,  stratilled  cylindrical 
epithelium;  d«  stratified  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium;  e,  pigmented  epithelium  lining  a  gland-tubule :  /, 
plginented  connective-tissue  ceils ;  (/,  focus  of  cartilage  In  connective  tissue ;  /i,  focus  of  cartilage  In  a  gland- 
tubule.    Magnified  100  dlametera. 

(Fig.  335).  For  example,  at  one  point  there  may  be  a  single  layer  of 
cubical  epithelium  (Fig.  335,  6) ;  at  another,  simple  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium; both  with  and  without  cilia;  at  still  another,  ciliated  epithelium 
in  layers;  and  finally,  at  a  fourth,  pigment  epithelium  (e). 

Ectodermal  epithelium  is  present  only  in  scanty  amount  in  these  tu- 
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mors,  and  is  then  confined  to  a  few  groups  of  cells,  some  of  which  show 
the  characters  of  cornified  epithelium ;  then,  again,  it  may  be  entirely 
absent,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  case  of  large  tumors  it  cannot  be  demon- 


Fio.  886.— Adenorbabdomvoma  (teratoma)  of  the  testicle.    (Formalin :  haematoxTUn ;  eoelD.)    a,  Ollular  tis- 
sue, with  bauds  of  muscles ;  b,  gland  tube.    Magnlfled  100  diametere. 

strated.     In  addition  to  cysts,  glands  which  produce  mucus  may  also 
be  found  in  these  tumors. 

Among  the  framework  substances  connective  tissue,  mucous  tissue, 
cartilage  (Fig.  335,  g,  h),  at  times  also  muscle  (Fig.  336,  a),  adipose 
tissue,  and  rarely  bone,  are  present. 

■  Wilms  holds  that  these  growths  also  are  emhryoid  tnmbi's — i.e.,  struc- 
tures which  are  composed  of  all  the  germinal  layers,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  the  entoderm  and  the  mesoderm  play  the  principal  part. 
Furthermore  he  believes  that  these  tumors  develop  from  a  single  sexual 
cell.  Other  authors  refer  their  origin  to  a  displacement  of  germinal 
matter. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  testicle  are  of  rare  occurrence.  They  develop, 
however,  as  often  in  children  as  in  adults.  In  their  structure  they  re- 
semble very  closely  the  ovarian  dermoids.  They  have  their  origin  in 
germinal  material  that  represents  all  three  germinal  layers,  and  accord- 
ing to  Wilms  they  also  should  be  looked  upon  as  rudimentary  paramfes 
which  have  originated  from  a  single  sexual  cell. 

The  researches  of  Wilms  were  carried  on  in  Bostroem^s  laboratory  in  Oiessen  on  a 
very  large  amount  of  material,  and  the  results  of  the  study  of  individual  cases  of  tera- 
toid tumors  of  the  reproductive  glands  agree  so  perfectly  that  the  hypothesis  advanced 
by  him  and  Bostroem  concerning  the  origin  of  these  tumors  appears  to  be  well  founded, 
and  especially  so  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  so-called  dermoids.  In 
respect  to  the  other  mixed  tumors  of  the  reproductive  glands  the  assumption  of  a  dis- 
placement of  germinal  matter  cannot  entirely  be  discarded. 

Repin,  Duval,  and  Delbert  have  announced  similar  views  concerning  teratomata  of 
the  sexual  glands. 

Waldeyer  attributes  the  origin  of  dermoids  of  the  ovary  to  germinal  epithelium,  and 
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he  assumes  that  the  cells  of  the  latter,  in  their  character  of  undeveloped  eggs,  can  pro- 
duce further  products  in  the  direction  of  an  imperfect  embryonic  development. 

Pilliet  and  Costes  refer  the  origin  of  the  teratoid  tumors  of  the  testicle  to  a  further 
development  of  some  ovarian  tissue  which  remains  at  the  hilus  of  the  testicle,  or  to  a 
development  of  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body  which,  although  forming  a  part  of  the 
testicle,  play  no  useful  part  in  its  physiological  work. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Disturbances  of  Development  and  the  Resulting 
rialformations. 

I.  General  Considerations  in    Regard   to   Disturbances  of   Develop- 
ment and  the  Origin  of  Jlalformations. 

§  136.  After  the  union  of  the  sexual  elements  has  taken  place,  the 
development  of  the  embryo  progresses  by  a  continual  division  of  nuclei 
and  cells.  Along  with  this  division  there  arise  in  an  orderly  manner 
special  groupings  and  differentiations  of  the  cells,  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  special  tissues  and  organs.  The  cell-proliferation,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  the  individual  cell-groups  into  special  organs  and  parts 
of  the  body,  depends  upon  internal  causes,  and  is  controlled  by  charac- 
teristics which  the  embryo  has  received  by  transfer  of  inheritable  pater- 
nal or  maternal  characteristics  which  were  in  the  ascendant  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  union  of  the  sexual  elements,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  carriers  of  inherited  characteristics.  It  follows  that  not  only  the 
characteristics  proper  to  the  species,  but  also  the  special  peculiarities 
of  the  individual,  are  predetermined  in  the  germ,  and  the  development 
of  the  embryo  proceeds  essentially  under  the  control  of  self-contained 
moidding  forces.  And  yet  this  development  is  not  accomplished  with- 
out an  influence  from  the  environment,  in  that  the  embryo  of  necessity 
receives  nourishment  from  the  maternal  organism,  and  is  exposed  to 
mechanical  influences  on  the  part  of  its  envelopes  and  the  uterus. 
These  influences  may  operate  to  modify  the  development  of  the  foetus. 

In  every  species  of  animal,  man  included,  the  bodily  form  and  the 
shape  of  the  organs  present  a  fmrticidar  type,  which  experience  has 
shown  recurs  continually,  and  which  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  normal. 
If  there  are  departures,  more  or  less  marked,  from  this  type,  which  are 
to  be  referred  to  an  abnormal  course  of  the  intra-uterine  development, 
the  condition  is  called  a  congenital  malformation.  If  the  departure 
from  the  normal  build  is  very  great,  so  that  the  affected  individual  is 
grossly  misformed,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  monster. 

It  is  customary  to  use  the  term  malformation  to  designate  only  such 
anomalies  in  the  form  of  the  whole  body  or  individual  parts  of  it  as  pre- 
sent to  a  mere  external  inspection  rather  striking  departures  from  the 
normal.  It  is  nevertheless  entirely  correct  to  use  this  term  for  patho- 
logical conditions  of  intra-uterine  origin,  which  consist  not  so  much  in 
an  abnormal  change  in  form,  but  rather  in  a  partial  or  faulty  organiza- 
tion of  the  affected  part  or  organ. 

A  single  malformation  is  one  which  originates  from  a  single  indi- 
vidual, while  a  double  malformation  or  a  double  monster  is  one  which 
is  made  up  from  two  individuals. 

Malformations  may  arise  in  two  tvays :  from  internal  causes  and  from 
external  causes. 
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As  internal  causes  may  be  reckoned  all  such  as  already  exist  in  the 
germ,  so  that  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  abnormal  forms  arise 
spontaneously,  without  intervention  from  without.     When  such  a  jnal- 


Fig.  837.— Malformation  of  tbe  bead,  due  to  adhesionf;  of  the  membranes  to  the  frontal  region  (close  ad« 
besions  of  tbe  placenta  to  the  uterus),  a.  Cutaneous  sac  inclosing  a  vascular,  spongy  tissue  containlnff  abun> 
dant  cysts ;  b,  eye ;  c,  distorted  Up ;  r?,  f unnel-Hhaped  depression  lined  with  mucous  membrane ;  e, left,  Ci^ 
right,  ala  nasi ;  /,  fibrous  bands.    (Reduced  U)  three-fourths  natural  size.) 

formation  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  a  family  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
primary  geiirt-variation.  This  is  to  be  regarded  in  eitl^er  of  two  ways : 
there  may  have  been  an  abnormality  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  sexual 
nuclei  which  entered  into  union,  or  they  may  both  have  been  normal, 
but  from  their  union  a  variety  has  arisen  which  from  our  point  of  view 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  pathological  (cf .  §  33) .  It  is  also  possible  that 
disturbances  in  the  process  of  fecundation  can  give  rise  to  pathological 
variations. 

If  a  similar  malformation  has  already  occurred  in  a  parent,  the  case 
may  be  one  in  which  the  defect  has  been  inherited.  If  a  malformation 
which  has  appeared  is  a  peculiarity  which  was  not  present  in  one  of  the 
parents,  but  (lid  occur  in  remoter  ancestors,  while  it  was  wanting  in  the 
intermediate  links,  the  occurrence  is  spoken  of  as  atavism. 

As  primary  germ-variations  we  find  the  very  same  malformations 
that  occur  by  inheritance ;  in  other  words,  only  those  malformations  are 
inherited  that  have  originally  presented  themselves  as  primary  germ- 
variations.  To  these  malformations  that  may  be  transmitted  by  inheri- 
tance belong  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fingers  or  toes  (polydacty-' 
lism),  malformations  of  the  hands  and  feet,  abnormal  hairiness,  harelip, 
and  certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  as,  for 
example,  fibromata  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 
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Under  external  causes  of  malformations  the  first  to  be  considered 
are  jarrtngs,  pressure,  disturbances  in  the  supply  of  oocygen  and  nourish' 
menty  and  infections. 

Jarrings  of  the  nterns  can  very  likely  directly  damage  the  egg  at  an 
early  stage.  At  a  later  stage  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  the 
damage  worked  by  trauma  is  probably  more  often  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  result  of  a  tearing  loose  of  the  egg  and  bleeding  from  the  decidua, 
leading  to  malnutrition  of  the  egg.  It  is  evident  that  bleeding  from 
other  causes,  changes  in  and  contaminations  of  the  maternal  blood,  as 
they  occur  in  infectious  diseases^  also  disease  of  the  uterus  itself,  will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  developing  egg;  yet  all  of  these  condi- 
tions probably  lead  more  often  to  the  death  of  the  foetus  and  to  extrusion 
of  the  egg  than  to  the  development  of  a  malformation.  Infectious  dis- 
eases of  the  mother  may  be  transmitted  to  the  foetus  and  cause  there 
characteristic  disturbances.  An  abnormal  pressure  from  the  uterus  or 
the  membranes  may  be  exerted  upon  the  embryo,  especially  when  the 
amniotic  fluid  is  in  small  quantity.  Deformities  of  the  extremities — as, 
for  example,  club-foot,  flat-foot,  and  club-hand  (Fig.  340) — not  rarely 
show  signs  of  pressure  having  been  exerted. 

From  the  anatomical  appearances  in  some  malformations  it  appears 
that  pathological  conditions  of  the  amnion  are  particularly  likely  to 
exert  a  damaging  influence  on  the  embryo,  and  may  give  rise  to  a 
variety  of  malformations. 

This  may  be  occasioned  by  abnormal  adhesions  of  the  embryo  and  am- 
nio7i,  as  well  aa  by  pressure  of  the  amnion  upon  the  embryonic  rudiments. 
Even  at  the  birth  oi  the  child  bands  and  threads  of  union  can,  not  infre- 


Fio.  838.— Malformatloii  of  the  face,  caused  by  amniotic  adhesions  and  pressure  (asymmetry  of  the  face). 
a.  Misshapen  nose ;  b,  bi,  rudimentary  openings  between  the  eyelids ;  c,Ci,  clefts  in  the  upper  Up  and  alveo- 
lar process  of  the  upper  jaw :  d.  Intermaxillary  bone  with  prominent  Up ;  e,  oblique  facial  fissure,  closed  so 
as  to  make  a  furrow  by  scar-tissues. 

quently,  be  made  out  (Fig.  337/,  and  Fig.  338),  and  their  connection 
with  the  misshapen  portion  of  t&e  child  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  stand 
in  a  causal  relation  to  the  malformation.  Such  adhesions  may  give  rise 
to  severe  malformations  of  the  cerebral  (Fig.  337)  or  of  the  facial  (Fig. 
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338)  portions  of  the  head.  Not  rarely  portions  of  extremities  are  snared 
off  by  threads  of  the  amnion  (Fig.  339)  and  may  be  completely  ampu- 
tated and  then  absorbed. 

How  far  these  connections  between  the  amnion  and  the  foetus  are  to 
be  referred  to  a  primary  adherence  and  intergrowth,  and  how  far  to  in- 
flammations of  later  occurrence,  is  as  yet  a  moot  question.  At  birth 
these  connections  are  often  no  longer  visible  and  the  affected  region 
presents  only  a  scar-like  appearance  (Fig.  338). 

According  to  Dareste  and  Gteoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  an  abnormal  snug- 
ness  of  the  amnion  exerts  also  a  damaging  influence  on  the  embryo.  So 
it  is  also  claimed  that  abnormal  tightness  of  the  cephalic  cap  of  the 


FIG.  339. 


Fig.  340. 


Fig.  339.— a  hand  stunted  by  amniotic  adhesioiis ;    ring-finger  snared  off ;  middle  and  index  fingers 
grown  together  and  distorted.    (Reduced  one-sixth.) 

Fig.  Mi.— a  band  stunted  and  misshapen  by  pressure ;  thumb  wanting ;  hand  flattened ;  great  bending 
and  shortening  or  the  forearm.    (Reduced  one-fifth.) 

amnion  is  capable  of  causing  the  malformations  known  as  anencephalia 
and  exencephalia  (§  141),  cyclopia  (§  141),  and  cebocephalia  or  arrhin- 
encephalia  (§  141) ;  while  abnormal  tightness  of  the  caudal  cap  leads  to 
stunted  development  of  the  lower  extremities  (§  145).  Marchand  refers 
also  phocomelia  (§  145)  to  pressure  exerted  at  an  early  period.  Finally, 
clefts  which  occur  in  the  anterior  abdominal  and  thoracic  walls  (§  143) 
are  associated  with  a  deficient  growth  of  the  amnion;  still  the  latter 
condition  is  often  not  so  much  the  cause  as  it  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
malformation,  which  may  follow  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  is  doubt- 
less often  to  be  classed  with  the  spontaneous  or  primary  malformations. 
The  period  at  which  the  damaging  influences  exert  themselves  natur- 
ally varies  much,  and  so  also  does  the  extent  of  the  damage.  The 
earlier  the  damage  occurs  the  more  extensive  it  generally  is.  Malfor- 
mations in  the  more  restricted  sense  arise  mostly  in  the  first  three 
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months,  a  period  when  the  body  and  its  individual  parts  are  assuming 
their  proper  forms.  Damage  to  the  foetus  at  a  later  period  occasions 
depoTturea  tvhich  in  appearance  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  acquired 
after  birth. 

Some  malformations  are  typical — that  is  to  say,  they  always  reap- 
pear in  the  same  form;  while  others,  again,  are  entirely  atypical,  so 
that  often  the  most  astonishing  anomalies  of  form  arise.  The  latter  are 
mostly  the  result  of  harmful  inifluences  operating  secondarily  from  with- 
out, while  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly  due  to  internal  causes. 
External  influences,  however,  may  also  cause  typical  deformities. 

Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  *  discards  entirely  the  teaching  of  primary  abnormality  of  the 
germ  (Haller  and  Winslow),  and  attributes  arrests  of  development  simply  to  mechanical 
influences.  Panum '  agrees  with  him  in  general,  although  he  admits  the  possibility  of  a 
primary  abnormality.  In  hens^  eggs  he  produced  malformations  by  temperature  varia- 
tions of  the  incubator,  and  also  by  varnishing  the  shells.  Dareste  *  made  similar  experi- 
ments, and  produced  deformities  due  to  arrests  of  development  by  setting  the  eggs  on 
end,  by  varnishing  the  shells,  by  raising  the  temperature  above  45'  C,  and  also  by 
irregular  warming  of  the  eggs. 

Very  recently  L.  Gerlach,  Fol,  Warynsky  Richter,  Roux,  and  Schuitze  have  experi- 
mented in  this  direction,  and  have  sought,  with  some  success,  to  produce  malformations 
in  hen  embryos  by  localized  influence  of  radiant  heat,  variations  of  temperature,  var- 
nishing the  eggs,  changes  of  position,  injuries,  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  white  of  the 
egg,  and  by  agitation.  Roux,  experimenting  on  frogs'  eggs,  found  that,  after  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  divisions  formed  by  the  primitive  streak,  the  other  continued  its  de- 
velopment to  the  formation  of  half  an  embryo,  demonstrating  that  the  portion  on  either 
side  of  the  primitive  streak  contains  within  itself  the  developmental  power  to  form  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  body.  But  the  body-half  which  is  wanting  may  be  later  re- 
placed by  subsequent  development  from  the  imdestroyed  half,  and  a  whole  structure  be 
produced,  showing  that  a  half  contains  powers  to  produce  also  the  other  half. 

Schuitze  experimented  on  the  eggs  of  amphibia.  They  normally  assume  a  position 
in  which  the  darkly  pigmented  protoplasm  of  lighter  specific  gravity  lies  above,  and  the 
heavier  clear  protoplasm,  rich  in  yolk  granules,  lies  below.  Malformations  may  be  pro- 
duced by  placing  the  eggs  in  an  abnormal  position  and  preventing  their  resuming  the 
normal  position ;  and  the  degree  of  malformation  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  angle  which  the  attraction  of  gravity  makes  with  the  abnormally  placed  axis  of  the 
egg.  By  turning  the  egg  through  an  angle  of  180"  in  the  two-cell  stage  a  double  monster 
is  regularly  produced.  By  the  same  turning  in  the  eight-cell  stage,  development  is  com- 
pletely stopped.  All  this  shows  that  gravity  is  another  influence  capable  of  causing  dis- 
turbances of  development,  and  that  these  disturbances  arise  from  displacements  con- 
sequent upon  a  sinking  of  the  heavier  and  a  rising  of  the  lighter  constituents  of  the  egg. 

According  to  investigations  by  O.  Hertwig  the  eggs  of  Axolotl  when  kept  in  a  0.7- 
per-cent.  solution  of  sodium  chloride  undergo  a  pathological  development,  which  is, 
however,  restricted  to  the  central  nervoixs  system  in  the  region  of  the  head  and  buttocks. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  sodium-chloride  solution  affects  only  those  ix)rtions  of  the 
ectoderm  which  are  in  the  process  of  changing  into  ganglion  cells ;  and,  as  a  result,  with 
otherwise  normal  development,  there  may  be  a  loss  of  portions  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

For  the  production  of  a  malformation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  damage  to  the  embryo 
must  not  be  too  sevei*e ;  otherwise  the  embryo  will  die.  Above  all,  the  activity  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus  must  be  preserved.  If  the  embryo  dies,  it  is  either  expelled  from 
the  uterus  together  with  the  membranes,  or  it  is  absorbed  while  the  membranes  continue 
for  a  time  their  development.  A  malformed  foetus  cannot  sink  below  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  development  without  perishing  at  an  early  period,  unless  maintained  as  a  sort 
of  parasite  upon  another  foetus  developing  at  the  same  time  (cf.  §  154). 

§  137.    Single  malformations  may  conveniently  be  divided,  accord- 
ing to  the  sort  of  departure  which  characterizes  them,  into  five  groups. 
As  arrests  of  development,  or  monsters  due  to  defective  develop- 

I'^Hist  g^n.  et  partic.  des  anomalies  de  ^organisation  chez  Thomme  et  les  ani- 
maux,"  Paris,  1832-37. 

' "  Untersuch.  tiber  die  Entstehung  der  Missbildimgen,"  Berlin,  I860.. 
•"Recherches  sur  la  production  artificielle  des  monstruosit^s,"  Paris,  1877. 
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ment,  are  classed  all  those  malformations  in  which  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  body  is  abnormally  small  and  poorly  developed  {hypoplasia)  ^  and 
also  the  nialformations  characterized  by  absence  or  very  great  dwarfing 
{agenesia^  aplasia)  of  individual  organs  or  parts  of  the  body.  In  this 
class  belong  absence  of  the  brain  or  parts  of  it,  or  abnormal  smallness 
of  the  brain;  defects  in  the  septa  of  the  heart;  absence  and  dwarfing  of 
the  extremities,  etc. 

Where  parts  of  the  body  or  organs  are  normally  formed  by  the  union 
of  distinct  centres  of  development,  and  by  a  primary  or  secondary  arrest 
of  development  this  union  fails  to  take  place,  arrests  of  development  may 
show  themselves  as  clefts  and  reduplications.  Thus  imi)erfect  develop- 
ment of  the  plates  forming  the  anterior  body-wall  gives  rise  to  clefts  in 
the  median  line  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  failure  of  the  maxillary 
processes  of  the  first  branchial  arch  to  unite  or  to  form  a  union  with  the 
intermaxillary  process  gives  rise  to  clefts  in  the  facial  portion  of  the 
head.  Deficient  union  of  the  early  lateral  halves  of  the  female  genital 
tract  results  in  more  or  less  extensive  duplication  of  the  uterus  or 
vagina. 

Where  at  an  early  stage  the  beginnings  of  two  organs  lie  in  proxim- 
ity, they  may  unite  so  as  to  produce  a  coalescence  or  adhesion  between 
two  organs  or  parts  normally  distinct.  So  it  may  happen  that  the  kid- 
neys are  more  or  less  united,  and  the  eyes  may  be  more  or  less  com- 
pletely merged  into  a  single  organ.  Such  mergings  of  organs  arise  in 
two  ways:  from  secondary  union  of  divided  organs,  or  from  deficient 
separation  of  two  organs  which  develop  from  a  single  focus. 

nalformations  due  to  excessive  growth,  or  monsters  due  to  exces- 
sive development,  are  characterized  sometimes  by  the  abnoiinal  size  of 
individual  parts,  sometimes  by  midtiplication  of  their  number.  An  ex- 
tremity or  a  portion  of  a  finger  may  attain  an  abnormal  size  (partial 
giant  growth),  or  the  whole  body  may  be  included  in  the  abnormal 
growth  (general  giant  groicth).  These  are  examples  of  increase  in  size 
of  members.  A  multiplication  of  the  number  of  parts  occurs  notably  in 
the  glands  of  the  breast,  the  spleen,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  the 
fingers.  In  the  case  of  glandular  organs,  if  additional  ones  occur,  they 
are  usually  called  supernumeraiy  organs  {Nebenorgane), 

Malformations  occur,  also,  through  an  abnormal  disposition  of 
parts  {monstra  per  fabricam  alienam).  Under  this  head  are  included 
certain  anomalies  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  which  are  char- 
acterized by  abnormal  positions  of  the  organs,  and  also  in  part  by  the 
changes  in  relations  between  individual  parts.  In  this  class  belongs 
the  transposition  of  the  organs  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  or  of  both  at 
the  same  time  {situs  transversus).  Various  cases  of  defective  formation 
in  the  heart  and  great  vascular  trunks  may  also  be  classed  here,  though 
more  properly  these  conditions  should  be  looked  upon  as  arrests  of  de- 
velopment. 

A  fourth  group  of  malformations  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  tissues 
in  unusual  situations  and  the  persistence  of  foetal  structures,  as  already 
spoken  of  in  §§  133  and  134. 

Finally,  a  fifth  group  includes  malformations  exhibiting  a  mixture 
of  the  sexual  characteritics,  subdivided  into  true  and  false  hermaphro- 
dites. True  hermaphrodites  possess  both  a  male  and  a  female  generative 
gland.  False  hermaphrodites  are  unisexual,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
sexual  apparatus  does  not  correspond  to  the  generative  gland,  or  there 
is  a  simultaneous  formation  of  organs  belonging  both  to  the  male  and 
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to  the  female.  A  part  of  these  malformations  are  arrests  of  develop- 
ment ;  others  are  to  be  regarded  as  cases  in  which  from  the  original  bisex- 
ual embryonic  formation  the  organs  of  both  sexes  have  attained  develop- 
ment, whereas  normally  the  structures  characteristic  of  one  sex,  instead 
of  developing,  dwindle  away  and  persist  only  in  a  very  rudimentary 
form. 

§  138.  Double  monsters  (monstra  duplicia)  are  instances  of  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  whole  body  or  of  parts  of  the  body.  The  twins  are  always 
of  the  same  sex,  and  are  mostly  united  together  at  corresponding  parts 
of  the  body.  The  duplicated  parts  exhibit  sometimes  equal,  sometimes 
unequal  development;  in  the  latter  case  one  of  the  parts  is  dwarfed  and 
appears  as  a  parasitic  appendage  to  the  well-developed  individual.  This 
permits  a  subdivision  into  an  equal  and  an  unequal  form  of  double 
monster. 

All  double  monsters  come  from  a  single  egg,  and  develop  from  a  single 
germinal  vesicle. 

Several  views  of  the  origin  of  double  monsters  may  be  entertained. 
First,  it  may  be  supposed  that  two  embryonic  areas  arise  in  the  wall  of 
a  single  blastodermic  vesicle,  which  grow,  impinge  one  on  the  other,  and 
blend  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  second  possibility  is  the  formation 
within  a  single  embryonic  area  of  two  primitive  streaks  and  two  medullary 
grooves,  which  either  remain  separate  or  partially  merge  one  into  pother. 
A  third  case  would  be  one  in  which  the  primitive  streak  was  single,  but 
the  medullary  groove  was  double  either  in  a  part  or  in  the  whole  of  ite 
extent.  Finally,  it  may  be  that  a  duplication  takes  place  at  a  later  period 
of  development,  and  then  affects  only  individual  parts. 

In  all  of  the  above  possible  modes  of  duplication  the  duplication 
takes  place  by  a  double  formation,  at  a  certain  stage  in  development,  of 
a  part  that  is  normally  single.  In  the  first  instance  the  duplication  dates 
from  the  period  of  formation  of  the  embryonic  area;  in  the  rest  it  begins 
within  the^  embryonic  area.  In  the  first  three  instances  it  affects  the 
structures  in  the  body-axis,  in  the  fourth  it  is  confined  to  such  as  do  not 
lie  in  the  body-axis. 

To  explain  the  formation  of  double  monsters,  it  is  essential  to  sup- 
pose a  duplication  of  parts  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  or  of  the  embry- 
onic area.  The  only  question  is  how  far  it  may  be  possible  for  a  doub- 
ling that  has  already  taken  place  to  disappear  by  a  subsequent 
blending.  Thus,  if  there  are  two  entirely  distinct  embryonic  areas,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  only  separate  homologous  twins  can  arise,  or 
whether  a  merging  can  take  place  at  an  early  stage.  From  the  ol«erva- 
tions  and  experiments  on  this  subject  it  may  be  accepted  without  ques- 
tion that  embryonic  areas  which  are  already  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment can  merge  together. 

The  causes  of  a  duplication  of  the  embryonic  beginnings  in  a  single  blastodermic  vesicle 
are  as  yet  little  understood.  Fol  supposes  that  by  an  abnormal  impregnation  of  the 
ovum  by  two,  three,  or  more  spermatozoa  double  and  multiple  monsters  arise ;  but  other 
observations  (Bom)  indicate  that  ova  impregnated  by  two  or  more  spermatozoa  do  not 
develop.  According  to  Marchand,  the  duplication  of  the  embryonic  beginnings  is  to 
be  referred  back  to  conditions  existing  within  the  ovum  previous  to  fertilization  or  to 
I  he  character  of  the  fertilization.  Wiedemann  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  origin  of 
the  double  monster  dates  from  the  moment  of  Impregnation  and  is  due  to  the  impregna- 
tion of  ova  containing  two  blastodermic  vesicles  by  two  spermatozoa. 

In  recent  years  successful  experiments  have  been  made  In  the  production  of  double 
monsters  from  the  eggs  of  animals.    They  were  conducted  by  Gerlach,  O.  Schultze,  and 
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Bom.  Gerlach  produced  double  monsters  (anterior  duplication)  from  hens*  eggs  by 
varnishing  them  before  incubating,  and  leaving  only  a  Y-shaped  spot  in  the  region  of 
the  primitive  streak  free.  Schultze  produced  double  monsters  by  turning  frogs'  eggs 
through  an  angle  of  180°  (cf.  §  136).  Bom  succeeded  in  uniting  together  portions  of  the 
larvae  of  amphibia,  not  only  of  the  same  kind,  but  also  of  different  species  and  families 
(rana  esculenta  with  bomblnato  rigneus  and  with  triton).  From  all  these  exi>eriments 
the  conclusion  may  with  certainty  be  drawn  that  double  formations  may  be  produced 
from  a  normally  constituted  egg  through  secondary  influences,  and  that  neighboring 
embryonic  elements  may  merge  and  grow  one  into  the  other. 


II.  Special   Jlalformations  in  flan. 

1.  Arrests  of  Development  in  a  Single  Inditndiud, 
.  (a)    Arrest  in  the  Development  of  all  the  Embryonic  Elements. 

§  139.  Arrest  in  tlie  development  of  all  the  embryonic  elements 

manifests  itself  in  two  ways.  If  the  disturbance  is  very  marked,  further 
development  becomes  impossible,  and  the  embryo  either  dies  at  once  or 
it  becomes  stunted  and  after  a  certain  time  perishes.  If  the  disturbance 
is  not  so  great  a  normally  formed  foetus  develops,  but  it  remains  small 
and  weakly-^in  other  words,  a  dwarf  is  formed  (nanosomia  or  micro- 
somia). 

When  a  foetus  dies  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  expelled  from  the 
uterus  along  with  its  membranes  (abortion).  In  the  earliest  periods  of 
development  the  embryo  may  disappear  by  absorption.  The  mem- 
branes are  usuaDy  expelled ;  but  they  may  also  remain  for  a  time  and  suf- 


FiG.  341.— Portion  of  a  mole,  presenting  tbe  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.    (Natural  size.) 

fer  further  changes.  Most  frequently  they  form  flesh-,  thrombus-,  or 
blood-moles — fleshy  masses  consisting  of  the  membranes  and  blood- 
clots.  The  clots  form  the  chief  bulk,  come  from  the  placenta  matema, 
and  are  often  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  foetus.  In  the  case  of  the 
so-called  grape-mole  (Fig.  341)  the  villi  of  the  chorion  or  of  the  pla- 
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centa  undergo  an  enormous  dropsical  swelling,  as  a  result  of  which 
I>ortions  of  the  villi  expand  to  bladder-like  structures  held  together  by 
delicate  connecting  strands.  In  this  process  the  solid  portions  of  the 
connective  tissue  are  thrust  apart  by  fluid  and  eventually  undergo  lique- 


FiG.  SIS.— Lltbopaedion  entirely  inclosed  In  fibrous  membranes.  (Removed  from  abdominal  cavity  by 
operation  two  years  after  be0nnlng  of  pregnancy.)  Extra-uterine  prei?nancy  caused  by  embryo  breaking 
through  uterine  portion  of  a  Fallopian  tube  into  abdominal  cavity.    (Induced  one-tbird.) 

faction,  especially  in  the  central  portions.  The  epithelium  of  the  villi 
shows  in  some  places  proliferation,  in  others  dropsical  degeneration. 

The  death  of  a  foetus  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development  results, 
provided  it  be  not  expelled,  in  the  formation  of  a  lithopaBdion.  This 
occurs  most  frequently  in  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  in  which  the 
foetus  occupies  an  abnormal  site,  as  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  a  Fallo- 
pian tube,  or  in  an  ovary.  K  a  foetus  so  i)laced  dies  at  such  an  advanced 
state  of  development  that  it  cannot  be  absorbed,  it  may  be  carried  in  the 
maternal  organism  for  years.  Not  infrequently  its  form  is  perfectly  re- 
tained (Fig.  342),  and  the  whole  foetus  becomes  enshrouded  in  an  en- 
velope of  connective  tissue.  In  other  cases  the  foetus,  in  the  course  of 
time,  becomes  converted  into  a  partially  fluid  mass,  which  contains  the 
osseous  remains,  as  well  as  fat,  cholesterin,  and  pigment,  and  is  inclosed 
in  a  fibrous  capsule.  Usually  lime  salts  are  deposited  in  the  new-formed 
capsule,  as  well  as  in  the  foetal  elements  that  remain. 

All  of  these  forms  are  included  in  the  term  lithopredion,  but  they  are 
subdivided  under  three  heads  (Kiichenmeister).     The  foetus  may  be 
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mummified,  but  easily  shelled  out  from  calcified  membranes  (K/Ao- 
celyphos).  Or  the  foetus  may  become  adherent  at  a  number  of  points 
with  the  membranes,  and  later  these  points  become  calcified,  while  the 
remaining  parts  undergo  mummification  (lithocelypJiopcedion).  Or, 
again,  the  membranes  may  rupture  and  the  foetus  be  discharged  free 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  later  become  encrusted  with  lime-salts 
{lithopcedion  in  the  narrower  sense). 

According  to  observations  of  His,*  an  embryo  may  for  one  I'eason  or  anoUier  come 
to  a  standstill  in  its  development,  and  yet  be  retained  for  weeks  or  even  months  in  its 
envelopes.  The  first  change  that  takes  place  at  the  approach  of  death  is  a  great  swelling 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  which  lestds  to  deformities  of  the  head.  Later,  the  tissues 
become  infiltrated  with  wandering  cells,  which  make  the  boundaries  between  the  organs 
vague.  The  whole  embryo  becomes  soft  and  dai'k,  and  the  superficial  configuration  of 
the  body  may  become  indistinct. 

(h)  Deficient  Closure  of  the  Cerebrospinal  Canal  ami  the  Accompanying  Malformations 

of  the  Nervous  System. 

§  140.  Deficient  closure  of  the  vertebral  canal  leads  to  the  malfor- 
mations known  as  rachischisis  or  spina  bifida.  Where  the  defect  in  the 
vertebral  canal  is  broad  so  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  cleft  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrsB  are  seen  covered  by  membrane  the  condition  is  usually 
called  rachischisis.  Wliere,  at  the  site  of  the  defect,  there  is  a  sac  which 
protrudes,  the  malformation  is  usually  called  sjnna  bifida  or,  more  cor- 


Fio.  343.— Craiiloracbl8chl8l&,  with  total  absence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  skull  Is  covered  wltti 
Irregular  skin-like  masses,  the  spinal  furrow  with  a  delicate  envelope  (pia  mater).  Kypholordotic  bending 
and  shortening  of  the  spinal  column.    (Reduce<l  one-sixth.) 

rectly,  spina  bifida  cystica ;  though  to  this  formation  the  names  rachi- 
schisis cystica  or  hydrorachis  cystica  may  also  be  applied. 

In  rachischisis  totalis  {hohrachischisis,  Fig.  343)  the  bodies  of  the 

'"Fragend.  path.  Embryologie " ;  Intern.  Beitrage,  Festschr.  f.  Virchow,  i.,  1801. 
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vertebras  form  a  shallow  groove  open  posteriorly,  and  usually  covered 
only  by  a  thin,  transparent  membrane ;  though,  in  rare  cases,  there  are 
rudiments  of  spinal  cord  in  the  form  of  whitish  bands  and  lines  (total  or 
partial  amvelia) . 

The  delicate  membrane,  which  lines  the  farrow  and  rests  upon  the 
dura  mater  covering  the  bones,  is  the  ventral  portion  of  the  pia  mater 
spinalis.  A  part  of  the  nerve-roots  may  have  imdergone  development 
and  be  seen  springing  from  rudiments  of  spinal  cord  or  from  spinal 
ganglia.      , 

Partial  rachischisis  (nierorachiachisis)  involves   usually  the  sacro- 
lumbar  or  the  upper  cervical  region,  while  the  intermediate  portions  of 
the  vertebral  column  are  sel- 
dom the  seat  of  malformation. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the 
vertebral  bodies  whose  arches 
have  remained  rudimentary 
is  mostly  covered  by  a  mass 
of  velvety  red  tissue  (Fig.  344, 
c)  (von  Kecklinghausen)  closed 
in  by  a  delicate  integument; 
though  the  amount  of  this  tis- 
sue may  be  very  small,  or  may 
even  be  wanting.  External  to 
this  tissue-mass,  which  is  not 
everywhere  equally  abundant, 
and  which  decreases  at  the 
sides,  comes  usually  a  deli- 
cate, transparent,  vascular 
skin  (Fig.  344,  e) ;  next,  a 
zone  of  skin  with  an  epider- 
mis, but  somewhat  thinner 
than  the  normal  skin,  and  often 
bearing  abundant  hairs  (Fig. 
344,  f);  then,  finally,  comes 
the  normal  skin. 

The  soft  red  tissue-mass  (c) 
lying  in  the  median  line  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  malformed 
spinal  cord,  and  is  an  ex- 
tremely vascular  tissue,  con- 
taining often  more  or  less 
abundant  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  nerve-fibres,  ganglion-cells,  and 
glia-cells,  and  is  therefore  appropriately  called  area  medulkhvasculosa 
(von  Becklinghausen). 

The  area  meduUo-vasculosa  is  sometimes  a  continuous  tissue;  some- 
times it  is  scattered  in  patches  and  bands,  and  forms  only  a  delicate 
web.  The  cranial  as  well  as  the  caudal  extremity  of  this  median  area 
may  end  in  a  distinct  furrow,  designated  respectively  as  the  cranial  and 
the  caudal  polar  furrow  {Polgruhe — von  Becklinghausen)  {d,  c?,).  An- 
teriorly this  is  next  to  the  spinal  cord  {h) ;  in  lumbrosacral  rachischisis 
it  is  connected  caudally  with  the  filum  terminale.  The  tegument  on 
which  the  area  lies  is  only  the  pia  mater,  which  also  continues  into  the 
red  zone  spoken  of  above  (e),  which,  being  covered  also  with  epithelium, 
is  designated  as  the  zona  epitheloseroaa  (von  Recklinghausen).     The 


Fig.  344.— Racbisobisis  partialis.  (After  vod  Reeklioff- 
bausen.)  a.  Outer  skiD  wltb  balrs :  b,  spinal  cord,  laid 
bare  by  dissectloD :  c.  area  medullo-vasculosa :  d,  craDfal, 
di,  caudal  polar  furrow;  e,  zona  epltbelo-serosa :  /.  zona 
dermatica  wltb  balrs ;  cr,  space  between  dura  mater  and 
pia;  /i,  anterior,  /ii,  posterior  nerve-roots:  {,  ligamentum 
denticulatum. 
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prominent  zone  bordering  this  and  covering  the  rudiments  of  the  pos- 
terior vertebral  arches  (/),  is  formed  of  cutis  and  is  known  as  the  zona 
dermatica. 

On  the  ventral  side  of  the  pia  mater  that  forms  the  covering  of  the 
defect  is  a  cavity  (gr),  bounded  on  its  deeper  side  by  the  dura  mater  and 


Fig.  845.— Spina  Wflda  sacralis.  (After  Froriep  and  FCreter.)  Girl  of  nineteen  years,  born  with  a  tumor 
tbe  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  over  the  upper  sacral  and  lower  lumbar  regions,  which  enlarged  from  the  sixth  year 
on,  while  at  the  same  time  club-feet  developed. 

the  external  layer  of  the  arachnoid;  so  that  this  space  is  in  reality  the 
ventral  portion  of  the  subarachnoid  space,  and,  as  is  normal  with  this 
space,  is  crossed  by  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  (i)  and  the  nerve- 
roots  (h,  A,),  which,  in  the  region  of  the  area  medullo-vasculosa,  lose 
themselves  in  the  pia-like  tissue. 

Spina  bifida  cystica  or  rachicele  {rachischms  q/stica)  occurs  in  three 
types :  myehmeningocele,  meningocele,  and  viyehcystocele.  According  to 
its  site  we  may  further  distinguish  a  cervical,  a  dorsal,  a  lumbar,  a 
lumbo-sacral,  and  a  sacral  spina  bifida.  In  general  a  spina  bifida  is 
characterized  by  the  development  of  a  fluctuating  tumor,  which  is  in 
most  cases  visible  externally  behind  the  spinal  column  {spina  bifida  pos- 
terior) ;  but  instances  also  occur  in  which  the  sac  projects  anteriorly 
from  the  spinal  canal  (spina  bifida  anterior) ,  and  others  in  which  it  is 
too  small  to  be  visible  extemaliy  (spina  bifida  occulta), 

riyeloinenins^ocele  occurs  most  often  as  a  spina  bifida  lumbosaa^alis 
and  forms  usually  a  tumor,  at  birth  varying  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to 
that  of  an  apple  and  after  birth  increasing  in  size,  in  the  region  of  the 
lower  lumbar  and  upper  sacral  vertebrae.  It  is  covered  either  by  smooth 
or  scar-like  skin,  or  may  be  without  any  skin  on  its  summit  and  there 
clothed  by  a  reddish,  mucosa-like  tissue  (area  medullo-vasculosa).  The 
portion  devoid  of  skin  may  be  drawn  in  like  a  scar.  In  rarer  cases  there 
may  be  no  external  tumor  (spina  bifida  occulta),  the  site  of  the  cleft  being 
indicated  only  by  a  heavier  growth  of  hair  or  by  a  depression. 

On  opening  the  sac,  which  is  composed  of  the  arachnoid  (Fig.  346,  e) 
and  pia  (/,/,),  while  the  dura  (g)  does  not  reach  to  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  sac,  one  sees  that  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  (6,)  is  drawn  outward 
and  that  the  cavity  of  the  sac  is  crossed  by  nerve-roots  (i,  t,).  Occa- 
sional nerve-roots  (h)  may  also  spring  from  the  column  of  the  cord  as  it 
courses  through  the  sac. 

According  to  these  findings  there  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  ip  the 
meninges,  a  hydromeningocele,  (hydrorrachis  externa  circumscripta), 
which  is  combined  with  a  prolapse  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  myelocele.  At 
the  site  of  the  protrusion  the  vertebral  arches  are  defective,  and  this  de- 
fect may  reach  as  far  as  the  hiatus  sacralis.  Smaller  defects  may  involve 
only  one  or  two  vertebrae. 

Dorsal  and  cervical  myelomeningoceles  are  much  rarer  than  those  in 
the  lumbo-sacral  regions.  The  deficiency  in  the  vertebral  arch  is  usually 
confined  to  one  or  two  vertebrae.     The  cord  here  is  involved  in  the  me- 
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ningocele  in  so  far  that  portions  are  drawn  outward  in  the  form  of  a  band 
or  a  cone. 

Hydromeningocele  spinalis  arises  from  a  hernial  protrusion  of  spinal 
arachnoid,  caused  by  a  circumscribed  collection  of  fluid  in  the  subarach- 
noid space.  It  may  occur  at  the  upper  end  of  the  spinal  column,  when 
there  exists  a  cleft  of  the  superior  cervical  vertebrsB,  together  with  her- 
nia of  the  brain  in  the  occipital  region.  Most  frequently,  however,  it 
occurs  in  the  sacral  region,  and  here  the  hernial  protrusion  takes  place 
either  through  a  defect  in  the  vertebral  arches  and  vertebral  bodies,  or 
through  the  hiatus  sacralis,  or  between  vertebral  arches,  or  through  in- 
tervertebral foramina.  In  most  cases  the  dura  has  no  share  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  sac ;  but  views  differ  on  this  point  and  some  authors  (Hil- 
debrand)  describe  a  dural  sac.  By  a  progressive  accumulation  of  fluid 
the  sacs  may  attain  a  very  considerable  size.  Small  meningoceles  may 
remain  concealed  in  the  deep  tissues. 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  the  hernia  takes  we  may  distinguish 
a  meningocele  posterior  and  a  meningocele  anterior^  the  latter  taking  place 
through  a  defect  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree  {rachiscJdsis  anterior). 

A  myelocystocele  or  hydromyelocele  {synngomyelocele)  has  its  origin 
in  an  expansion  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  cord,  together  with  its 
connective-tissue    envelopes,    becomes  a 
cystic  tumor.     The  dura  is  wanting  in 
the  portion  of  the  sac  which  has   pro- 
truded outside  the  vertebree. 

According  to  von.  Recklinghausen, 
the  wall  of  these  sacs  is  formed,  in  the 
main,  of  the  spinal  membranes,  but  is 
lined  on  the  inner  surface  b}'  a  cylindri- 
cal epithelium,  and  has  at  some  part  of 
its  inner  surface  an  area  meduUo-vascu- 
losa — usually  on  the  ventral,  seldom  on 
the  dorsal  side.  Corresponding  with  this 
condition,  the  nerve-roots,  if  they  are 
present,  spring  mostly  from  the  ventral, 
seldom  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  sac. 
The  cavity  itself  is  crossed  neither  by 

bands  nor  by  nerves.  Fio.  ate.— Mvelomenlngooele  sacralls  In 

Myelocystoceles  occur,  in  the  major-  ^^IZtVtdrl'onR^^i^^i,^!^^ 
ity  of  cases,  in  conjunction  with  lateral     ^sicm^:  ^-^'-^-.tvJl^^J^rjJ^f^ 

clefts   of  the   vertebral    canal,    and     nave       nlal. r?,, caudal polarj^nKne ;  cpla  mater; 

a   tendency   also    to   be  combined  with     ^^^^'^^^^fyTX^'TTlirm^^ 
defects  and  cmjmmetries  of  the  bodies  of  the     ^^^/"^J^ri^^cJ^^^^^l^J};^^ 

»'  ,  J  1       1  •  Pi         *A         7      J      •  *^        /•      roots  or  the  fourth  lumbar  nenes ;  U  radix 

verteone,  leading   oiten   to  shortening   of     anterior,  f„  radix  posterior  of  the  nrthium- 
the  trunk;  sometimes  affecting  only  the     S^^TI^rrSte^n'j:?^^^ 

dorsal  region,    and    sometimes    including       arachnoid  and  pla ;  l  nium  termlnale. 

also    the    lumbar    region.      There    is 

often,  also,  ecstrophy  of  the  bladder,  intestine,  and  abdominal  cavity. 

Myelocj^stoceles  are  mostly  covered  only  by  the  outer  skin,  but  are 
sometimes  concealed  deep  down  in  the  soft  parts.  They  may  further- 
more be  combined  with  meningoceles,  producing  myelocystomeningo- 
celes. 

In  cases  of  rachischisis  there  is  sometimes  a  division  of  the  spinal 
cord  into  two  parts  (diastematomyelia)^  usually  where  the  rachischisis 
Ad 
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is  total — that  is,  where  generally  only  rudiments  of  spinal  cord  are  in- 
dicated. Where  there  is  partial  rachischisis  such  divisions  are  rarer; 
but  the  separate  cords  are  more  fully  develoi)ed,  and  the  fibrous  and 
bony  envelopes  may,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  cleft,  send  dividing 
septa  between  them.  Cases  occur  in  which  each  cord-half  shows  an 
H-shaped  area  of  gray  matter. 

The  production  of  rachisclmis  is  to  be  referred  back  to  agenesia  and 
hypoplasia  of  the  medullary  folds,  which  should  form  the  medullary 
groove  of  the  vertebral  arches ;  and  the  agenesia  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
also  to  be  referred  back  to  the  very  earliest  period.  Whether  it  be  a 
question  of  primary  agenesia,  already  predetermined  in  the  elemental 
germ,  or  whether  damaging  influences  from  without,  perhaps  toxic  sub- 
stances (Hertwig),  pressure  from  without  or  growing  in  of  membranes, 
may  have  secondarily  checked  development  or  destroyed  parts  already 
formed,  it  is  in  most  cases  diflScult  to  determine ;  yet  the  symmetrical 
distribution  of  the  arrested  development  tends  to  supi)ort  the  former 
view. 

In  cases  of  sphm  bifida  with  hernial  i)rotrusion,  the  local  defects  in 
the  bony  vertebral  column  and  the  deficient  development  of  tlie  dura  mater, 
which  is  usually  wanting  at  the  site  of  the  protrusion,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  primary  defects.  The  growth  of  the  sac  may  be  explained  by 
congestive  and  inflammatory  transudation,  and  relics  of  inflammatory 
changes,  as  thickenings  and  membranous  adhesions,  may  even  some- 
times be  demonstrated  in  the  pia. 

In  the  earliest  embryonic  period,  the  medullary  groove  is  formed  by  the  development 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line  of  wall-like  elevations  of  the  ectoderm.  By  converg- 
ing growth  of  these  elevations  the  medullary  groove  is  closed  and  formed  into  the  neural 
canal.  Thereupon  the  masses  of  cells  (primitive  vertebral  plates)  lying  at  the  sides  of 
the  newly  formed  canal,  form  an  envelope  about  it,  which  gives  rise  in  the  first  place  to 
a  membranous,  non-articulated,  vertebral  column.  This,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
month,  becomes  studded  with  discrete  cartilaginous  elements,  from  which  in  the  course 
of  the  further  development  the  vertebral  bodies  and  arches  are  formed,  while  between 
them  appear  the  intervertebral  discs  and  the  vertebral  ligaments.  The  development  of  the 
cartilaginous  vertebrae  is  not  completed  until  tlie  foiu*th  month,  and  until  then  the  dorsal 
covering  of  the  neural  canal  consists  of  the  united  portions  of  the  membranous  vertebral 
column.    The  cartilaginous  vertebrae  are  replaced  in  the  course  of  development  by  bone. 

As  to  the  origin  of  myelocystoceles  and  myelocystomeningoceles,  one  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  von  Recklinghausen,  ascribe  as  a  cause  either  the  persistence  of  a  connection 
between  the  nevu^l  canal  and  the  epiblast,  or  an  excessive  stretching  of  the  medullary 
groove-wall  through  bending  of  the  axis  of  the  embryo.  According  to  him,  the  myelo- 
cystocele is  a  deficient  growth  in  the  long  axis  of  the  vertebral  column,  characterized 
anatomically  by  shortness  of  the  column,  by  failing  of  vertebras  or  portions  of  vertebr®, 
by  separation  of  bony  wedges  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  by  unilateral  defects 
in  the  arches.  The  neural  canal,  then,  pursuing  its  normal  development,  becomes  too 
long  for  the  vertebral  canal,  undergoes  in  consequence  curling  or  kinking,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  a  partial  protrusion  at  the  point  where  the  bend  is  sharpest  Marchand, 
on  the  otLer  hand,  holds  that  this  hypothesis  does  not  fit  all  cases,  and  Arnold  also 
believes  that  the  causal  relations  between  arrests  of  development  in  the  muscle-plates 
and  vertebral  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  neural  canal  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  constant,  but  that  a  variety  of  disturbing  Influences  may  give  rise  to  one  or  more 
of  these  anomalies. 

According  to  O.  Hertwig,  the  ordinary  spina  bifida  Is  an  arrest  of  development 
dependent  upon  a  partially  prevented  closure  of  the  primitive  mouth  cleft. 

§  141.  Faulty  development  of  the  cranial  vault  and  the  associated 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  brain  lead  to  the  malformations 
which  are  termed  cranioschisis,  acrania,  hemicrania,  microcephaluSy  anen- 
cephalus,  exencephalus^  micrencephalus,  and  cephalocele. 

Acrania  and  hemicrania  or  cranioschisis  are  the  results  of  an  agene- 
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sia  or  hypoplasia  of  the  bony  and  membranous  portions  of  the  cranial 
vault,  which  has  either  arisen  as  a  primary  disturbance  of  growth,  or 


FIG.  347.— Anencephalla  et  acrania.    (Reduced  Fio.  348.— Cranloechlsls  with  ezencephalla. 

.  one-balX.) 

has  been  caused  by  harmful  external  influences,  damaging  the  primitive 
cerebral  elements. 

In  acrania  both  the  bony  portion  and  the  skin  of  the  cranial  vault 
are  wanting  (Fig.  347  and  Fig.  349)  almost  entirely ;  the  surface  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  is  covered  only  by  a  skin-like,  vascular  tissue. 

If  the  defect  in  the  cranial  vault  is  extensive  enough  to  include  also 
the  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  there  is  produced  the  condition  known  as 
craniorachischisis  (Fig.  343).  In  this  case  the  spinal  column  is  mostly 
shortened  and  bent,  the  head  in  consequence  being  drawn  sharply  back- 
ward and  the  face  turned  upward.     When  the  eyes  bulge  out,  owing  to 


Fio.  849.— Partial  agenesia  of  tbe  bones  of  tbe  cranium  in  anencepballa.    a.  Defect ;  b,  occipital  portion  of 
skull ;  c,  parietal  bone ;  d.  frontal  bone.    (Reduced  one-flftli.) 


deficient  development  of  the  forehead,  the  malformations  resemble  frogs 
foeiiis). 
hemicrania  the  flat  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  have  undergone 


(frog  f^ius). 
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more  or  less  extensive  development  (Fig.  349,  h,  c,  d)  and  form  a  cranial 
cavity,  which  is,  however,  of  small  capacity,  inasmuch  as  the  flat  bones 
of  the  vault  are  elevated  but  a  short  distance  above  the  base  of  the  skuU. 
If  the  bones  of  the  vault  which  have  undergone 
but  feeble   development  yet   unite   with    one 
another  after  the  nor- 
mal  manner,  there  is 
produced     a      simple 


Fig.  350.— Hydrencephalocele  oc-       Fig.  351.  —  Encephalomenlngo-       Fig.  332.— Synophthalmus  or  cy- 
clpitalis.  oele  nasorrontalis.  clopfa. 

microcephalus.  This  may  be  already  present  at  birth,  or  it  may  be 
produced  later  by  insufficient  development  of  the  skull. 

Acrania  and  hemicrania  are  often  associated  with  total  anencephalus, 
and  the  base  of  the  skull  is  covered  only  by  a  vascular,  spongy,  skin-like 
mass,  composed  of  a  connective  tissue  rich  in  blood-vessels,  mostly 
spotted  with  hemorrhages  and  containing  either  no  brain  substance  or 
only  undeveloped  rudiments  {area  cerehro-vasculosa). 

In  other  instances  the  meninges  contain,  beside  cystic  cavities  and 
gland-like  remnants  of  the  medullary  plate,  also  more  or  less  developed 
brain  substance,  which  usually  protrudes  through  the  defect  in  the 
cranial  vault,  causing  exencephalus  (Fig.  348  and  Fig.  337).  The 
hernial  masses  are  either  covered  by  only  a  soft  membrane,  representing 
the  meninges,  or  they  may  have  also  a  covering  of  skin. 

With  microcephalus  there  is  also  micrencephalus,  that  is  an  abnor- 
mal smallness  of  the  brain.  Either  there  is  a  general  lack  of  develop- 
ment, or  special  parts  are  wanting. 

Where  the  cranium  is  in  general  properly  closed,  but  presents  par- 
tial deficiencies,  portions  of  the  cranial  contents  may  protrude  in  the 
form  of  a  hernial  sac,  and  it  is  hence  spoken  of  as  a  liernia  cerebri  or 
cephalocele  (Fig.  350  and  Fig.  351).  Defects  of  ossification  (Acker- 
mann),  or  deficient  resistance  of  the  membranous  cranial  envelope,  are 
doubtless  usually  the  primary  cause;  but  adhesions  of  the  meninges 
with  the  amnion  (St.  Hilaire)  may  also  be  a  cause.  On  the  extracranial 
portion  of  the  sac  the  dura  mater  is  lacking  (Muscatello). 

The  size  of  the  protruding  sac  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  so  small 
as  to  be  found  only  by  careful  examination,  or  it  may  be  so  large  as  to 
approach  the  brain  in  volume.  When  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
subarachnoid  space  has  caused  only  the  arachnoid  and  pia  to  protrude, 
the  tumor  is  a  meningocele ;  when  brain-substance  also  protrudes,  it 
is  a  meningo-encephalocele.  A  protnision  of  brain-substance  and  pia 
without  accumulation  of  fluid  is  called  an  encephalocele ;  if  the  protrud- 
ing brain-substance  contains  part  of  a  ventricle  filled  with  fluid  it  is 
called  a  hydrencephalocele. 

These  brain-hernias  appear  mostly  in  the  occipital  region  {liernia 
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occipitalis)  close  above  the  foramen  magnum  (Fig.  350)  and  at  the  root 
of  tne  nose  (hernia  cyndpitalis).  In  the  latter  region  it  may  involve 
more  especially  the  frontal  bone  (hernia  nasofrontalis,  Fig.  351),  or  the 
ethmoid  (hernia  naso-ethmoidalis)  or  the  lachrymal  bone  {hernia  naao- 
orbitalia).  More  rarely  hernias  occur  at  the  sides  of  the  skull  (hernice 
laterales)  or  at  the  base  (heimiw  basales) .  The  latter  may  bulge  toward 
the  nasopharynx  (hernia  splienopharyngea)  or  the  orbits  (hernia  spheno- 
orbitalia)  or  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa  (hernia  sphenomaxillaria). 

Marked  stunting  in  the  development  of  the  anterior  of  the  three 
cerebral  vesicles  may  leave  the  cerebrum  single  (St.  Hilaire's  cycleti- 
cepJialia  or  cyclocephalia) ,  while  at  the  same  time  a  deficient  separation 
of  the  ocular  vesicles  takes  place.  WTien  the  stunting  is  very  marked, 
only  a  single  eye  may  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  there 
may  be  two  united  together  and  lying  in  a  single  orbit  (Fig.  352) ;  and 
this  malformation  is  called  cyclopia  or  synophthalmia,  and  arrhinen- 
cephalia  (Kundrat).  The  nose  is  also  stunted  (Fig.  352),  being  present 
only  as  a  cutaneous  tag  attached  above  the  eye  and  devoid  of  bony 
foundation  (ethmocephalia) . 

When  the  eyes  are  separate,  yet  abnormally  close  together,  the  nose 
in  general  may  be  normal,  but  at  the  root  it  is  very  small  (cebocephalia). 

In  the  severer  forms  of  the  malformation  the  ethmoid  and  the  nasal 
septum  may  be  wanting,  and  the  ui)per  lip  and  palate  may  be  cleft  in 
the  median  line,  or  laterally  on  one  or  on  both  sides  (Kundrat) .     In  the 


Fio.  353.— Cranial  cavity  of  a  synophthalmus  mlcrostomus  opened  by  a  frontal  section  (viewed  from  be- 
hind^, a.  Skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue:  b,  cranial  vault;  c,  dura  mater:  (U  tentorium;  c,  arachnoid;  /, 
posterior  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  consisting  merely  of  a  tbin- walled  sac  covered  with  pia  mater :  a,  tumefied 
border  of  the  oerebrai  sac ;  K  subarachnoid  space  behind  the  cerebral  sac :  {,  cavity  of  the  cerebral  sac,  com- 
municating with  the  subarachnoid  space  by  the  enlarged  transverse  fissure ;  7c,  section  through  the  corpora 
quadrigemlna ;  U  section  through  the  cerebellum ;  m,  the  atlas.    (Four-fifths  natural  size.) 

milder  forms  the  forehead  is  merely  reduced  in  size  and  pointed  like  a 
wedge. 

In  the  severest  grades  of  these  malformations  the  cerebrum  consists 
of  a  sac  (Fig.  353,  /,  i)  occupying  more  or  less  of  the  cranial  cavity  and 
fiUed  with  a  clear  fluid;  where  the  sac  does  not  lie  against  the  cranial 
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wall  the  intervening  space  is  taken  up  by  fluid  distending  the  subarach- 
noid space  (h).  Ijq  milder  instances  only  individual  portions  of  the 
brain  are  wanting  in  development,  those  mostly  aflfected  being  the  olfac- 
tory nerve  and  olfactory  bulb,  the  corpus  callosum,  a  part  of  the  convo- 
lutions, etc.  The  optic  thalami  are  often  blended  together.  The 
chiasma  and  optic  tracts  may  be  either  wanting  or  present.  The  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  (A;),  the  pons,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  cere- 
bellum (I)  are  usually  unaffected. 

Spinal  cord  and  brain  develop  from  the  neural  canal.  In  the  portion  that  is  to  be- 
come the  brain,  the  nemral  canal  changes  at  an  early  period  into  three  vesicles.  The 
anterior  of  the  three,  the  forebrain,  throws  out  from  its  lateral  portions  the  primary  optic 
vesicle,  while  the  middle  portion  grows  forward  and  upward  and  divides  into  the  pros- 
encephalon and  the  thalamencephalon.  From  the  former  are  developed  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  the  corpora  striata,  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  fornix.  From  the  thalam- 
encephalon are  formed  the  optic  thalami  and  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  The 
second  cerebral  vesicle  or  mesencephalon  forms  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  while  the 
third  divides  into  epencephalon  and  metencephalon,  from  which  are  formed  the  pons, 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  cerebral  portion  of  the  neural  canal  becomes  inclosed  in  the  primitive  vertebral 
plates  of  the  head,  which  form  the  membranous  primordial  skull.  The  basal  portions 
change  to  cartilage  in  the  second  fostal  month.  In  the  third  month  both  the  cartilages 
of  the  base  and  the  membranous  vault  begin  to  ossify. 

According  to  G.  St.  Uilaire,  F5rster,  and  Panum,  acrania  and  anencephalus  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cerebral  vesicles,  a  hydrocephalus^ 
occurring  before  the  fourth  month.  Dareste  and  Perls  oppose  this  view  and  point  out 
that  in  acrania  the  base  of  the  skull  is  mostly  bulged  inward,  hence  is  not  pressed  out- 
ward ;  and  they  look  for  the  cause  of  acrania  in  a  pressure  upon  the  skull  exerted  from 
without  (Perls)  and  caused  by  the  head  cap  of  the  amnion  being  very  snug  and  retard- 
ing the  development  of  the  cranium.  Lebedeff  looks  for  the  cause  of  acrania  in  an  ab- 
normally sharp  bending  of  the  body  of  the  embryo,  which  he  conceives  to  occur  in  case 
the  cephalic  end  of  the  embryo  grows  abnormally  in  the  longitudinal  axis  or  in  case  the 
cephalic  covering  lags  behind  in  its  development. 

By  the  sharp  bending  the  change  of  the  medullary  groove  into  a  neural  canal  is 
thought  to  be  prevented,  or  the  canal  after  its  formation  to  be  destroyed.  From  this 
could  be  explained  also  the  absence  later  of  tlie  brain  as  well  as  of  the  teguments  and 
bones  of  the  cranium.  The  cystic  formations  in  the  teguments  lying  upon  the  base  of 
the  skull  Lebedeff  would  have  formed  from  the  folds  of  the  medullary  groove,  which  sink 
into  the  mesoderm  and  then  become  snared  off. 

Hertwig  thinks  it  possible  that  chemical  substances,  circulating  in  the  blood  or 
secreted  from  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  may  destroy  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  brain. 

It  is  very  probable  that  acrania  has  not  in  every  instance  the  same  origin.  While 
in  one  case  the  influences  brought  forward  by  Perls  and  Lebedeff,  or  adhesions  with  the 
membranes,  may  arrest  the  development  of  skull  and  brain,  yet  in  other  cases  the  mal- 
formation should  probably  be  looked  upon  as  a  primary  agenesia  already  predetermined 
in  the  germ. 

(c)  Malformations  of  the  Face  and  Neck. 

§  142.  The  development  of  the  face  is  subject  not  infrequently  to 
disturbances  leading  to  more  or  less  marked  malformations,  which  may 
appear  alone  or  be  combined  with  malformations  of  the  cranial  portion 
of  the  head.  When  the  frontal  process  and  the  maxillary  processes  of 
the  first  branchial  arch  remain  in  an  entirely  rudimentary  state,  or  are 
more  or  less  completely  destroyed  by  pathological  processes,  there  is 
present  at  the  site  where  the  face  should  be  merely  a  surface  or  cleft 
(aprosopia  and  schistoprosopia) ,  which  may  or  may  not  be  combined 
with  maiformations  of  the  nose  and  eyes. 

But  more  frequent  than  these  large  defects  are  smaller  clefts  involv- 
ing the  lip,  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  upper  jaw  itself, 
and  the  hard  and  soft  palates  (cheilo-gnatho-palatoschisis) .  This 
malformation  establishes  a  communication  between  the  mouth  and  the 
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nasal  cavity  (Fig.  354).  The  hard  palate,  where  it  abuts  against  the 
vomer,  is  cleft  in  the  median  line  where  it  meets  the  soft  palate.  In  the 
alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw  the  cleft  runs  between  the  eye-tooth 
and  the  lateral  incisor,  or  between  the  lateral  and  central  incisors.  The 
malformation  may  be  bilateral  or  unilateral,  primary  and  hereditary  or 
secondarily  acquired,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  latter  condition  being  am- 
niotic adhesions  (Fig.  337) . 

Frequently  the  cleft  involves  only  special  portions  of  the  region 
above  mentioned,  as  the  upper  lip  {harelip ^  labium  leporinum),  or,  what 
is  rarer,  only  the  hard  or  only  the  soft  palate.  ^The  mildest  degree  is 
indicated  by  a  notch  or  a  cicatricijal  line  in  the  lip,  or  by  a  bifurcation  of 
the  uvula. 

Prosoposchisis  (Fig.  338,  e)  is  the  term  applied  to  a  cleft  running 
obliquely  from  the  mouth  to  an  orbit.     It  is  usually  associated  with 

malformations  of  the  brain. 
Morian  distinguishes  three  va- 
rieties. The  first  commences  on 
the  upper  lip  as  a  harelip,  passes 


Pig.  354.— Double  cheilognatbo-palatoschlsis.  Fig.  355.— Agrnathla  and  HynoUa  (Guardan). 

into  the  nostril,  thence  around  the  ala  nasi  toward  the  orbit,  and  may 
extend  even  beyond  the  orbit.  The  second  variety  begins  likewise  in 
the  region  of  a  harelip,  but  extends  outward  from  the  nose  toward  the 
orbit.  The  third  variety  extends  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  outward 
through  the  cheek,  toward  the  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  divides  the  su- 
perior maxillary  j)roces8  externally  to  the  canine  tooth.  A  transverse 
cleft  of  the  cheek  also  occurs,  coursing  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
toward  the  temporal  region. 

riedian  facial  clefts  also  occur,  and  may  involve  the  nose  and  up- 
per jaw,  and  also  the  lower  jaw,  or  even  extend  as  far  down  as  the  ster- 
num.    With  this  malformation  the  tongue  may  also  be  cleft  (Wolfler). 

All  of  the  above-described  clefts  may  be  confined  to  small  portions  of 
the  regions  mentioned,  and  may  also  attain  various  depths. 

When  the  inferior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  branchial  arch  is 
tardy  in  its  development,  the  inferior  maxilla  becomes  also  imperfectly 
developed,  and  may  be  entirely  wanting,  producing  the  malformations 
known  as  brachygnathla  and  agnathia  (Fig.  355),  and  the  appearance 
presented  is  as  if  the  lower  half  of  the  face  had  been  cut  away ;  the  ears 
are  sometimes  so  close  to  each  other  as  to  touch  (aynotia) .     TJsually  the 
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8ui)erior  maxillary  processes  are  also  imi)erfectly  developed,  and  fre- 
quently the  ear  is  misshapen. 

Malformations  of  the  mouth,  as  abnormally  large  size  {macrostcnnia)  ^ 
abnormally  small  size  (rnicrostatnia),  closure  (atresia  oria)^  and  duplica- 
tion (distoinm),  are  all  rare. 

When  the  embryonic  external  branchial  clefts  or  internal  branchial 
pockets  fail  in  part  to  close,  fistulro  opening  either  externally  or  intern- 
ally, or  closed  cysts,  remain.  The  former  condition  is  called  fistula 
colli  congenita.  The  mouths  of  the  external  fistuhe  are  generally 
found  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  more  rarely  approaching,  or  actually  in, 
the  median  line;  those  of  the  internal  fistidaB  open  into  the  pharynx, 
trachea,  or  larynx.  Frequently  slight  remains  of  the  branchial  pockets 
form  merely  diverticula  of  the  latter  organs.  The  fistulse  are  mostly 
clothed  with  a  mucous  epithelium,  sometimes  ciliated,  originating, 
therefore,  from  the  visceral  branchial  pockets— according  to  von  Kosta- 
necki  and  von  Mielecki,  mostly  from  the  second.  In  rare  cases  a  com- 
plete branchial  fistula  is  found,  having  both  an  external  and  an  internal 
opening. 

The  branchial  cysts  which  arise  from  the  branchial  pockets  are 
sometimes  clothed  with  mucous  membrane  (ciliated  epithelium),  are 
filled  with  fluid,  and  receive  the  name  of  hydrocele  colli  contjenita;  some- 
times they  are  lined  with  an  epidermal  covering,  contain  masses  of  epi- 
dermal cells,  and  are  therefore  reckoned  among  the  atheromata  and  der- 
moid cysts.  Arrests  in  development  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  branchial 
arch  (mesobranchial  field)  and  in  the  region  of  the  third  branchial 
pocket  (the  site  of  origin  of  the  thymus)  and  branchial  cleft  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  denmnds  in  the  svbmental  region,  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  in  the  mediastiniun.     (Compare  §  133.) 

The  face  and  neck  are  developed  in  part  from  a  single  embryonic  rudiment,  in  part 
from  paired  rudiments.  The  latter  are  represented  in  the  branchial  or  visceral  arches 
growing  from  the  lateral  portions  of  the  base  of  the  skull  ventrally  in  the  primitive 
throat-wall.  The  single  rudiment,  called  the  frontal  process,  is  a  prolongation  down- 
ward of  the  base  and  vault  of  the  skull,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  anterior  end  of  the  skull. 
Between  the  individual  branchial  arches  there  are  at  a  certain  period  cleft-like  depres- 
sions or  branchial  pockets. 

The  frontal  process  and  the  first  branchial  arch  form  the  borders  of  the  great  primi- 
tive mouth,  which  has  a  diamond  shape.  In  the  course  of  development  the  first  branchial 
arch  sends  out  two  processes,  of  which  the  shorter  applies  itself  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  forehead  and  forms  the  upper  jaw,  while  from  the  lower  and  longer  one  the  lower 
jaw  develops.  The  frontal  process,  which  forms  the  anterior  border  of  the  mouth,  pro- 
duces a  wide  and  long  forehead  and  then  pushes  on  two  lateral  processes,  called  lateral 
nasal  processes.  By  further  differentiation  of  the  central  portion  of  the  frontal  process 
the  septum  narium  is  formed,  which,  by  means  of  two  spurs  called  the  inner  nasal  pix>c- 
esses,  produces  the  borders  of  the  nostril  and  tlie  nasal  furrow.  The  lateral  nasal  proc- 
esses are  the  lateral  portions  of  the  skull,  and  develop  within  themselves  later  the 
ethmoid  labyrinth,  the  cartilaginous  roof,  and  the  sides  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
nares.  At  a  certain  stage  they  form  with  the  superior  maxillary  process  a  fissure  run- 
ning from  the  nasal  furrow  to  the  eye,  and  called  the  lachrymal  fissure. 

The  mouth  is  at  first  simply  a  great  cavern,  but  is  soon  subdivided  into  a  lower  and 
larger  digestive  and  an  upper  and  smaller  respiratory  portion.  This  is  done  by  the  de- 
velopment, from  the  superior  maxillary  processes  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  of  tlie  plates 
which  are  to  form  the  palate,  and  which  begin  in  the  eighth  week  to  unite  with  one 
another  and  also  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  nasal  septum.  The  union  of  these  lateral 
plates  to  form  the  palate  begins  anteriorly  and  progresses  backward. 

The  union  of  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  frontal  and  nasal  processes  with  the 
superior  maxillary  processes  forms  the  cheek  and  a  continuous  superior  maxillary 
border,  from  which  are  developed  later  the  lip  and  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw- 
bone and  the  intermaxillary  bones,  while  the  nose  develops  from  the  frontal  process. 
The  intermaxillary  bones  are  formed  as  two  entirely  distinct  symmetrical  bones,  but 
unite  early  one  with  the  other,  and  both  with  the  upjier  jaw-bones. 
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(d)  Faulty  Closure  of  the  Abdominal  ami  Thoracic  Canities^  and  the  Accompanying 

Malformations. 

§  143.  The  construction  of  the  body-form  from  the  flat  embryonic 
layers  begins  by  a  turning  over  and  drawing  together  of  the  layers  at 
the  periphery  of  the  embryonic  area,  so  that  they  become  transformed 
into  two  tubes,  one  of  which  is  the  abdominal  wall,  the  other  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

The  infolding  of  these  layers  takes  place  at  the  cephalic  and  caudal 
ends  as  well  as  at  the 
sides;  and  as  these  folds 
approach  one  another 
from  all  directions,  those 
which  are  to  form  the  ab- 
dominal wall  produce  a 
tube  whose  interior  finally 
communicates  only  at  the 
parietal  umbilicus,  b  y 
means  of  a  tubular  pro- 
longation, with  the  cavity 
of  the  extra-embryonic 
portion  of  the  blastodermic 
membrane.  While  these 
lateral  and  ventral  walls  of 
the  embryo  are  being  thus 
formed,  within  the  body 
the  intestinal  furrow  closes 
to  form  a  tube  which  is  in 
communication  at  onl}^  one 
point — namely,  at  the  vis- 
ceral umbilicus  (within 
the  above-mentioned  com- 
munication of  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity) — with  the  cav- 
ity of  the  umbilical  vesicle, 
the  channel  between  the 
two  being  called  the  om- 
phalomesenteric duct.  — 

The        omphalomesen-       fig.  366.— Hemla  funiculi  umblUcalls.     (Two-thirds  normal 

teric    duct  becomes  oblit-  ^^'^ 

erated  in  the  sixth  week. 

The  complete  closure  of  the  abdominal  cavity  follows  in  the  eighth  week. 
Arrests  of  development  in  the  formation  of  the  abdominal  wall 
may  take  place  at  various  points  and  be  more  or  less  marked.  They 
are  most  frequent  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  where  the  closure  of 
the  abdominal  cavity  occurs  latest.  When  faulty  development  of  the 
abdominal  wall  at  this  point — leaving  the  abdominal  cavity  closed  over 
a  greater  or  less  area  only  by  peritoneum  and  the  covering  of  the  um- 
bilical cord  (the  amnion) — gives  rise  to  hernial  protrusion  over  this 
area  (Fig.  356),  the  condition  is  called  omphalocele,  hernia  funiculi 
umbilicalis,  or  umbilical  hernia.  The  remnant  of  the  cord  is  situated 
either  on  the  summit  of  the  protrusion  or  at  one  side,  and  is  more  or 
less  shortened. 
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The  anterior  abdominal  walls  may  entirely  or  almost  fail  to  unite — 
conditions  which  are  called  fissura  abdominal  is,  gastroscliisis  com- 
pleta,  and  tlioracogastroscliisis,  and  are  characterized  by  the  unde- 


Fig.  357.— Fiasura  abdominis  et  veslcee  urinarls.  In  a  srlrl  eighteen  days  old.    a.  Border  of  the  skin  ;  b, 

E'litoneum ;  c,  bladder ;  d,  amall  bladder-cavity  composed  ot  the  trigone ;  e,  trough-like  urethra ;  /,  the 
bia  minora. 

veloped  abdominal  coverings  not  having  been  separated  from  the  am- 
nion, but  running  into  it.  The  greater  bulk  of  the  abdominal  contents 
then  lie  in  a  sac  composed  of  peritoneum  and  amnion;  or  the  perito- 
neum may  be  wanting  also.  The  umbilical  cord  is  also  often  wanting, 
and  the  umbilical  vessels  run  to  the  placenta  without  joining  one  an- 
other. 

Failure  of  the  chest-wall  to  close  is  called  tlioracoscliisis.  The 
heart,  covered  with  the  pericardium  or  entirely  free,  may  push  out 
through  an  opening  in  the  cardiac  region.  This  condition  is  called 
ectopia  cordis. 

When  the  failure  to  close  is  confined  to  the  sternal  region  it  is  called 
fissura  sterni.  This  may  involve  the  whole  sternum  or  only  a  part  of 
it;  it  may  affect  only  the  bones,  or  it  may  affect  the  skin  also. 

When  the  urinary  bladder  prolapses  through  a  cleft  in  the  abdomi- 
nal wall,  the  condition  is  known  as  ectopia  vesics  urinaria^. 

Clefts  of  the  abdominal  wall,  whether  total  or  partial,  are  not  infre- 
quently complicated  by  clefts  of  the  parts  lying  behind  the  abdominal 
wall.  When  a  cleft  of  the  lower  abdominal  wall  is  combined  with  a 
cleft  of  the  bladder  also,  so  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  pro- 
trudes through  the  abdominal  opening  (Fig.  357,  c),  the  condition  is 
called  fissura  or  ecstropliia  or  inversio  vesicas  urinaria^.  Sometimes 
the  pelvic  girdle  and  the  urethra  are  also  cleft,  converting  the  latter 
into  an  exposed  trough  (Fig.  357,  e).  The  ecstrophy  is  then  said  to 
be  complicated  with  fissura  genitalis  and  epispadias. 

When  an  abdominal  fissure,  or  an  abdominal  fissure  together  with 
ecstrophy  of  the  bladder,  is  complicated  with  fissure  of  the  intestine, 
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the  condition  is  called  fissura  abdominalis  intestinalis  or  vesico-in- 

testinalis.  The  intestinal  fissure  is  situated  in  the  csecum  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  colon,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  pro- 
trudes in  the  same  manner  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder;  and 
hence  it  is  called  ecstrophia  or  inversio  intestini. 

If  the  omphfdomesenteric  duct  does  not  undergo  its  normal  atrophy, 
An  appendix  of  intestine,  called  neckel's  diverticulum,  remains.  This 
diverticulum  proceeds  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  gut,  having  generally 
the  appearance  of  a  glove-finger,  and  either  ends  blindly  or  is  attached 
at  the  umbilicus,  sometimes  being  dilated  at  the  ends.  It  may  be  ad- 
herent in  the  umbilical  ring,  and  its  mucous  surface  may  protrude 
(ectopia  intestini^  adenoma  nmhilicale) ,  In  very  rare  cases  a  cyst  lined 
with  mucous  membrane  is  found  in  the  abdominal  wall  {cyst  of  the  vitel- 
line duct). 

Umbilical  hernia  and  clefts  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  wall 
Are  often  combined  with  craniorachischisis,  while  ecstrophy  of  the  blad- 
der and  intestine  is  often  combined  with  myelocystocele;  and  von  Beck- 
linghausen  regards  the  two  malformations  as  bearing  some  relation  to 
•each  other.  Large  abdominal  clefts  are  furthermore  often  associated 
with  lordotic  or  scoliotic  curvatures  of  the  spinal  column. 


(e)  Malformations  of  the  External  Genitalia  and  of  Parts  belonging  to  the  Anal  Region, 
caused  by  Arrested  Development. 

§  144.  Malformations  of  the  external  genital  organs  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  malformations  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  bladder,  and  the 
internal  genital  organs,  or  they  may  occur  without  these  associations. 
Total  absence  of  the  external  genitalia  may  be  the  only  defect,  but  it 
usually  forms  only  a  part  of  a  more  extensive  malformation  of  the  parts 
of  that  region,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  associated  with  defects  in  the  internal 
genital  organs  (Fig.  360). 

A  dwarfed  condition  of  the  penis  is  not  rare,  and  when  it  exists 


FiQ.  868.— Hypospadias,  associated  witb  a  stunted  penis.     (Reduced  one- 
fourtta.) 


Fio.    850.  — Epispadias. 
(After  Ablfeld.) 


the  organ  presents  externally  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  a  cli- 
toris. It  is  usually  associated  with  hypospadias,  the  urethral  opening 
being  beneath  the  glans,  the  body,  or  the  root  of  the  penis  (Fig.  358), 
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or,  in  extreme  cases,  behind  the  scrotum  {hypospadias  perineoscroialis) . 
The  same  degrees  of  hypospadias  may  exist  in  penises  otherwise  nor- 
mal, being  due  simply  to  a  more  or  less  complete  covering  of  the  sexual 
furrow  from  which  the  urethra  normally  develops. 

Epispadias  (Fig.  359)  is  the  term  applied  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  urethra  opens  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  penis.  It  is  less  com- 
mon than  hypospadias,  and  results 
from  an  incomplete  or  retarded  clos- 
ing of  the  pelvic  cavity,  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  the  cloaca  is  divided  into  an 
anal  and  a  genital  portion  (Thiersch). 
Sometimes  the  two  penile  halves  may 
remain  separate,  with  or  without  ec- 
strophy  of  the  bladder  or  an  incomplete 
closure  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Hypertrophy  of  tlie  prepuce  is  not 
of  rare  occurrence.  If  a  narrowing  of 
the  preputial  opening  is  associated  with 
it,  and  the  prepuce  cannot  be  pushed 
back  over  the  glans,  it  is  customary  to 
speak  of  the  condition  as  an  hyper- 
tropliic  phimosis.  Entire  absence  of 
the  prepuce  is  rare,  abnormal  shortness 
more  frequent. 

Deficient  development  of  the  scro- 
tum  is  usually  associated  with  reten- 
tion of  the  testes  in  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity or  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  causes 
Fig.  860.— Complete  absence  of  the  urethra     the  external  genitals  to  look  like  those 
^V^'^^iyS^^^V^S^^^^Lt^^l}     of  the  female-a  result  which  is  height- 

urine  In  the  bladder:  and  c-ompression  and       ened  when  the  penis  is   small   Or   ill   de- 
dwarfing  of  the  lower  extremities.    (In  the  ,  ,  ^ 
posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  there  were  rudi-       velopetl . 

ments  of  tubes  and  ovaries.)  j^^  ^j^^  female  the  clitoris  and  the 

labia  majora  and  minora  may  be  de- 
ficiently developed  ;  epispadias  and  hypospadias  may  also  occur,  the 
former  associated  with  ecstrophy  and  incomplete  closure  of  the  abdomen 
(Fig.  357).  In  hypospadias  a  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  urethra 
is  wanting  and  the  urethra  opens  more  or  less  widely  into  the  vagina. 

The  urethra  may  be  absent  in  either  sex  (Fig.  360).  In  young 
females  the  bladder  may  open  directly  into  the  vagina. 

Urethral  atresia  can  also  occur  in  either  sex,  and  results  from  a 
local  defective  development  or  an  obliteration  of  the  orifice.  An  ac- 
cumulation of  urine  may  in  these  cases  cause  extreme  dilatation  of  the 
bladder  (Fig.  360). 

An  abnormal  narrowness  of  the  urethra  may  exist  in  a  portion  of 
its  course  or  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Its  lumen  may  be  com- 
promised by  an  hypertrophy  of  the  colliculus  seminalis. 

Occasionally  the  urethra  opens  by  multiple  orifices y  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  blind  canal  in  the  glans  penis,  lying  beside  the  normal  urethra. 

Atresia  ani  simplex  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  condition  in  which  the 
anus  is  closed  and  at  the  same  timo  the  bowel  well  developed.  It  may 
arise  from  a  failure  of  the  ectoderm  to  fold  in  at  the  anal  site,  or  it  may 
be  (Frank)  that  a  cloaca  already  existing  and  opening  outwardly  has 
closed  by  subsequent  adhesion. 
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If  the  rectum  does  not  end  directly  above  the  anal  skin,  but  higher 
up,  there  is  beside  the  atresia  ani  also  an  atresia  recti,  a  malformation 
which  may  occur  also  when  the  anus  is  fully  developed. 

When  there  is,  together  with  absence  of  the  anus,  also  an  arrested 
development  of  the  vaginal  wall,  which  should  grow  downward  between 
the  sinus  urogenitalis  and  the  bowel  and  unite  with  the  perineum,  there 
remains  a  persistent  cloaca  in  which  the  sinus  urogenitalis  and  the 
termination  of  the  bowel  unite.  In  other  cases  are  found  fistulous 
communications  between  the  rectum  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blad- 
der or  urethra  (in  boys)  or  the  vagina  or  uterus  on  the  other  hand 
(atresia  ani  vesicalis,  w^ethralis,  vaginalis,  iitenna) . 

In  rare  cases  of  anal  closure  the  bowel  may  communicate  with  the 
outer  world  by  external  fistulas  in  the  perineum,  the  scrotum,  or  the 
sacrum. 

(f)  Malformcdions  of  the  Extremities  due  to  Arrest  of  Development. 

§  145.  Defective  development  of  the  extremities  is  not  rare,  and 
may  owe  its  origin  to  a  deficiency  in  the  primary  differentiation  of  the 
embryo,  be  secondary  to  some  disturbance  in  the  development  of  the 
limb  or  the  bones,  or  result  from  constrictions  caused  by  strands  of  the 
membranes  or  loops  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  cause  of  such  defective 
development  of  the  extremities  may  sometimes  be  referred  to  precedent 
malformations  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

They  are  grouped  into  the  following  classes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  malformation : 

1.  Amelus,  The  extremities  are  either  all  entirely  wanting  or  are 
represented  by  mere  stumps  or  wart-like  rudiments  (Fig.  361). 


Fig.  361.— Amelus.  Fio.  302.— Micromelus  with  cretlnltic  fades. 

2.  Peromelus.     All  the  extremities  are  dwarfed. 

3.  Phocomehis,     The  hands  and  feet  are  developed,  but  are  attached 
directly  to  the  shoulder  and  pelvis  respectively. 
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4.  Micramelus  (microbrachius,  micropus) .  The  extremities  are  fully 
differentiated,  but  remain  abnormally  small  (Fig.  362). 

5.  Abmchms  and  apus.  Absence  of  the  upper  extremities  with  well- 
developed  lower  extremities,  or  vice  versa, 

6.  Pavbrackius  and  peropus.  The  arms  and  thighs  well  developed ; 
the  forearms,  hands,  legs,  and  feet  malformed. 

7.  Monobracliiua  and  monopiw.  Absence  of  a  single  upper  or  lower 
extremity. 

8.  Sympus,  sireiKyrnelia,  sijmmyelia.  The  lower  extremities  are  coal- 
escent  in  a  position  of  semi-rotation  around  their  axes,  so  that  their  ex- 
ternal aspects  are  in  contact  (Figs.  363  and  364).  The  pelvis  is  usually 
absent,  as  are  also  the  external  genitals,  bladder,  urethra,  and  anus. 


Fig.  363.— Syiupus  apiw.  Fig.  3<W.— Sympus  dlpus. 

The  feet  may  be  entirely  wanting  (sympus  apus)  and  only  a  few  toes  be 
present  (Fig.  363),  or  in  other  cases  (Fig.  364)  a  single  foot  (sympu^ 
monopus)  or  both  feet  (sympus  dipus)  may  be  present. 

9.  Absence  of  vidiviauat  bones  may  exist  in  any  part  of  the  extremi- 
ties (Fig.  365). 

10.  Perodactylism — dwarfing  of  tlie fingers  or  toes — is  encountered  in 
a  great  many  forms.  In  general,  the  condition  is  due  either  to  imper- 
fect development,  or  to  the  entire  absence  of  some  of  the  phalangea 
(Fig.  367,  and  Fig.  369,  c)  or  frequently  to  the  presence  of  membranous 
(Fig.  366  and  Fig.  368)  or  even  bony  (Fig.  367  and  Fig.  369,  rf,  e)  con- 
nections between  the  fipgers  {syndactylism). 

If  only  the  lateral  fingers  or  toes  become  developed,  while  the  mid- 
dle are  lacking,  the  forms  arise  to  which  the  terms  cleft  hand  and  cleft 
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no.  366. 


no.  386. 


■  no.  367. 


no.  366.— Absence  of  the  femur  and  flbula.    Diminution  in  the  number  of  the  phalanges.    One-half 
natural  size. 

¥iQ.  386.— Perodactyllsm  with  syndactylism.    Left  hand  of  a  new-bom  child.    Seven-eighths  natural  size. 

no.  367.— Picture  of  the  hand  shown  in  Fig.  366  when  Illuminated  by  the  R5ntgen  rays.    Seven-eighths 
Batural  size. 

foot  (Kummel)  are  applied.     When  the  fingers  are  badly  malformed 
there  are  apt  to  be  malformations  and  defects  in  the  region  of  the  tarsal 


^ 


TlQ.  868, 


FlO.  960. 


Fio.  388.— Malformation  of  the  right  band  (perochlrus)  with  coalescence  of  the  flngers.  (After  Otto.)  a, 
Sapemumerary  thumb ;  b,  thumb  proper ;  c,  dwarfed  index-flnger ;  d,  middle  finger ;  c,  ring-finger ;  /,  little 
finger. 

Fio.  369.— Bones  of  the  perochlrus  depicted  in  Fig.  368.  shown  in  their  doraal  aspect.  (After  Otto.)  a-/, 
game  as  In  Tig.  368 :  g,  ulna ;  7i,  radius ;  1,  os  navicuiare ;  2,  os  lunatum :  8,  os  trlangulare ;  4,  os  pisiforme ; 
6a,  06  multangulum  majus  superfluum;  66,  os  multangulum  ordlnarium ;  6,  os  multangulum  minus;  7,  os 
capltatum ;  8,  os  hamatum. 
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and  inetatarBal  bones  (Fig.  371)  (or  of  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones). 


Fig.  370.  Fio.  871. 

Fig.  870.— Peropus  dexter.    (After  Otto.)    a.  Great  toe ;  b,  little  toe. 

Fig.  371.— Bones  of  the  foot  depicted  in  Tig.  870,  In  the  dorsal  aspect,  n.  Big  toe ;  6,  little  toe ;  c,  rudi- 
ment of  the  third  toe :  d.  tibia ;  c,  Obula ;  1,  talus ;  2,  calcaneus ;  3,  os  navlculare ;  i,  os  cunelforme  majus ; 
5, 06  cunelforme  minus ;  6,  os  cunelforme  tertlum ;  7,  os  cublforme. 

These  conditions  are   designated  respectively  pei'opus  and  perochirm. 
The  lack  of  a  hand  or  a  foot  is  designated  as  achirtis  or  apus. 

2.  Abnonual  Positions  of  the  Inteiiial  Organs  and  of  the  Extremities, 

%  146.  Of  the  abnormal  positions  of  the  internal  organs,  the  most 
important  is  the  situs  Inversus  viscerum— i.e.,  a  lateral  tranaposition 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  It  has  been  observed  in  double 
monsters  as  well  as  in  single  individuals,  and  may  be  restricted  to  a 
simple  malposition  of  the  heart  alone,  or,  more  rarely,  of  only  the 
abdominal  organs.  Other  malpositions  affect  most  frequently  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  The  kidney,  for  example,  is  not  rarely  malplaced 
{dystopia  renis),  in  which  cases  it  is  usually  found  below  its  normal  site, 
near  or  even  in  front  of  the  sacral  promontory.  The  testis  is  sometimes 
retained  \^dthin  the  abdominal  cavity  {ectopia  interna  seti  ahdominalis 
testis;  ayptorchismus) ,  or  in  the  inguinal  canal  {ectopia  mgiiinalis),  or 
at  the  external  ring  {ectopia  pubica),  or,  finally,  at  some  point  between 
the  latter  situation  and  its  normal  position  (ectopia  cruroscrotalis,  peii- 
nealiSf  or  cniralis).  Abnormal  positions  of  the  intestine,  especially  of  the 
large  intestine,  are  not  rare. 

Among  the  abnormal  positions  of  the  extremities  congenital  luxa- 
tions (slipping  of  the  articular  heads  from  their  sockets)  are  of  par- 
ticular interest.  They  are  most  common  at  the  hip,  more  rare  at  the 
elbow,  shoulder,  and  knee.  Von  Ammon,  Grawitz,  Kroulein,  and 
Holtzmann,  regard  them  as  in  part  the  result  of  a  local  arrested 
development,  but  mechanical  influences  may  also  lead  to  luxation.  At 
the  hip  the  acetabular  socket  remains  small  and  imperfect,  and  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  more  or  less  incompletely  developed.  The  small  acetab- 
ulum is  in  the  normal  location,  the  head  of  the  femur,  on  the  contrary, 
is  displaced,  usually  backward  (luxatio  iliaca).    At  birth  the  ligamentum 
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teres  is  always  intact,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint  embraces  both  the 
acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the  femur.  After  considerable  use  of  the 
extremity,  the  ligamentum  teres  stretches  and  may  tear  apart;  the  cap- 
sule is  stretched  to  a  baglike  form,  and  at  the  point  where  it  is  pressed 
against  the  bone  it  may  become  perforated  A  new  joint  may  then  be 
formed  by  the  proliferation  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Abnormal  positions  of  the  feet  and  hands  are  to  be  attributed 
sometimes  to  disturbances  of  development,  sometimes  to  mechanical 
influences  upon  the  extremities  when  they  are  growing.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  deformities  is  the  congenital  club-foot  (pes  equinova- 
rus),  which,  according  to  Eschricht,  is  due  to  an  arrest  of  development, 
leaving  the  foot  in  its  foetal  position,  with  malformation  of  the  bones 
and  their  articular  surfaces.  The  inner  border  of  the  foot  is  sharply 
elevated  and  the  foot  at  the  same  time  is  in  plantar  flexion.  The  coUum 
tali  is  elongated  in  an  anterior  and  inferior  direction  (Hiiter,  Adams) . 
If  the  chil(£en  learn  to  walk,  they  tread  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
which  thereby  becomes  flattened,  while  the  foot  becomes  still  more 
sharply  turned  inward. 

The  congenital  club-foot,  though,  as  stated,  usually  the  result  of 
arrest  of  development,  may  occasionally  be  caused  by  an  abnormal 
pressure  due  to  a  relatively  small  uterus  (Volkmann).  Under  these 
conditions,  the  positions  knowi).  as  pes  calcaneus  and  pes  valgus  may 
be  produced.  They  are  characterized  in  part  by  a  strong  dorsal  flexion, 
in  part  by  a  twisting  of  the  foot.  Frequently  the  evidences  of  the  press- 
ure to  which  the  feet  have  been  subjected  are  seen  in  an  atrophic  condi- 
tion of  the  skin  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  bones. 

The  position  of  the  hand  designated  as  clubbed-hand  or  talipomanus 
is  caused  by  a  rudimentary  development  of  the  radius,  and  is  usually 
associated  with  other  malpositions  in  the  individual. 


3.  Malpositions  the  Result  of  Excessive  Groxoth  or  Multiplication  of  Organs 

or  Palis  of  the  Body, 

§  147.  A  malformation  known  as  general  giant  growth  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  excessive  growth  of  the  whole  body,  which  may  take  place  in 
utero  or  in  after-life.  During  extra-uterine  life  growth  far  beyond  the 
usual  maximum  may  take  x)lace. 

Partial  giant  growth  may  also  take  place  in  titero  or  after  birth, 
and  usually  affects  portions  of  the  extremities  or  the  head.  During 
extra-uterine  life  trauma  sometimes  gives  an  impulse  to  a  pathological 
excess  of  growth. 

In  these  hypertrophies  of  an  extremity— as,  for  example,  a  finger — 
the  structure  of  the  part  may  preserve  its  general  normal  relations,  all 
its  constituents  participating  in  the  abnormal  development.  In  other 
cases  certain  tissues  monopolize  the  growth,  as,  for  example,  the  soft 
parts,  especially  the  fat.  Furthermore,  the  enlarged  soft  parts  may 
show  a  pathological  structure,  as  exemplified  by  cases  in  which  the 
blood-  or  lymph-vessels  are  abnormally  developed.  When  the  extremi- 
ties are  the  seat  of  this  growth  the  condition  is  usually  designated  as 
elephantiasis.  When  the  thickened  portions  are  sharply  circumscribed 
they  are  usually  regarded  as  tumors,  and,  according  to  their  structures, 
are  classed  with  the  angiomata,  lymphangiomata,  or  fibromata.  On  the 
trunk  the  hypertrophies  usually  resemble  elenhantiasis,  but  sometimes 
24 
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they  assume  the  form  of  a  neoplasm.  The  same  is  true  when  the  parts 
affected  belong  to  the  face ;  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue  being  not  in- 
frequently enlarged  and  distorted  by  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connective 
tissue  richly  endowed  with  lymphatic  vessels. 

Circumscribed  hyi)ertrophies  of  the  bones  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  skeleton,  and  are  sometimes  multiple.  The  bones  of  the  head — 
those  of  the  skull  as  well  as  those  of  the  face — may  be  the  seat  of  hyper- 
trophy, which  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  cause  a  deformity  of  one  or 
both  of  these  regions,  a  condition  known  as  Uoutiasis  ossea  (Fig.  124), 
Circumscribed  hypertrophies  also  lead  to  the  formation  of  osteomaia  or 
exostoses,  often  multiple.  The  bones  of  the  hip  and  of  the  extremities, 
may  present  hypertrophies  which  may  involve  single  bones  only,  or 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  atypical,  frequently  multiple,  masses  of 
bone. 

§  148.  Supernumerary  organs,  or  a  multiplication  of  the  parts  of 
tlie  skeleton  and  of  the  muscular  system,  are  not  uncommon,  and  are 
the  result  either  of  changes  occurring  early  in  the  development  of  the 
parts,  or  of  the  persistence  of  parts  that  are  normaUy  suppressed  as  de- 
velopment advances,  in  which  latter  case  they  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  examples  of  atavism. 

1.  Duplications  at  the  extremities. 

A  duplication  of  a  whole  extremity,  without  involving  either  the 
shoulder  or  the  i)elvis,  has  never  been  observed  in  man.     Duplication 
of  the  hands  and  feet  is  rare,  but  a  number  of  cases  are  on  record  (Fig. 
372).     The  number  of  fingers  may 
reach  nine  or  ten. 

Supernumerary  fingers  (poly- 
dactylism)  on  a  simple  hand, 
where  the  extra  fingers  are  at- 
tached at  the  radial  or  ulnar  side 


Fio.  372.— Polydactyltem  with  dupllcaUon   of  Fio.  373.— Polydactyltem  In   a  new-born  chflcL 

Uiehand.    (After  Lancereaux.)  (Skeleton  only.)    Duplication  of  tbe  phalanges  of 

the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers.    Natural  size. 

of  the  hand,  or  intercalated  between  the  normal  fingers,  are  more  com- 
mon than  a  duplication  of  the  whole  hand  (Fig.  369,  a,  and  Fig.  373). 
Similar  anomalies  occur  on  the  lower  extremities.     Frequently  the  du- 
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plication  involves  only  the  first,  or  the  first  two,  terminal  joints  of  the 
fingers  (Fig.  374  and  Fig.  375).     When  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  hand 

the  fingers  may  be  well  developed  (Fig. 
373),  or  they  may  be  mere  rudiments. 
Occasionally  they  appear  as  small  pe- 
dunculated fibrous  tumors.      In  the  fully 


FIG.  374.— Polydactylism  and  syndactylism  of  Fio.    375.— Polydactyllsm  and  syndactylism  of 

the  left  band.    (Reduced  one-flftli.)  tbe  ligbt  foot.    (Reduced  one-Ofth.) 

developed  supernumerary  fingers  the  phalanges  (Fi^.  373)  may  artic- 
ulate with  the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones  of  neighboring  fingers, 
or  with  supernumerary  bones  of  the  hand  or  foot,  which  in  turn  may 
articulate  with  supernumerary  carpal  or  tarsal  bones  (Fig.  369,  5  a). 

Polydactyllsm  is  sometimes  inherited,  sometimes  the  result  of  intra- 
uterine influences  and  therefore  independent  of  heredity. 

2.  Supernumerary  nipples  and  breasts  (hyperthelia,  hypermastia) 
are  not  uncommon  anomalies  in  both  sexes,  and  are  probably  to  be  re- 
garded as  examples  of  atavism.  They  are  usually  situated  on  the 
thorax,  along  two  lines  running  from  the  axillae  to  the  inguinal  regions ; 
but  they  may  rarely  be  in  other  places — e.g.,  the  axilla,  shoulder,  ab- 
domen, back,  or  thigh.  They  are  usually  small,  but  may  acquire  func- 
tional activity  when  pregnancy  takes  place.  Supernumerary  nipples 
may  reach  as  high  a  number  as  ten. 

3.  The  formation  in  men  of  breasts  resembling  those  of  women  (gynae- 
comastia)  is  rare  in  well-developed  men  with  perfect  sexual  organs  (see 
Hermaphrodism,  §  149) ;  but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  male 
breast  suffers  moderate  enlargement  at  puberty. 

4.  Duplication  of  the  penis  with  the  formation  of  two  urethrae,  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence. 

5.  Supernumerary  bones  and  muscles  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Extra  vertebne  may  be  developed  at  any  part  of  the  spinal  column,  and, 
at  the  lower  end,  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a  tail.  Besides  the 
true  tails  containing  bones,  there  are,  according  to  Virchow,  two  forms 
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of  false  or  imperfect  tails,  which  contain  neither  bone  nor  cartilage. 
One  of  these  forms  he  regards  as  a  prolongation  of  the  spinal  column, 
while  the  other  he  looks  upon  as  a  cutaneous  appendage  of  various 
make-up,  which  may  sometimes  be  classed  with  the  teratomata.  The 
true  tails  are  very  rare,  and,  according  to  Bartels,  are  usually  the  result 
of  an  elongation  or  separation  of  the  vertebrae  rather  than  of  the  pres- 
ence of  supernumerary  bones. 

Supernumerary  ribs  in  the  neck  or  loins,  as  well  as  a  forking  of  the 
ribs,  are  not  rare. 

Supernumerary  teeth  also  occur. 

6.  Within  the  thorax  and  abdomen  duplications  of  the  viscera  are 
most  frequent  in  the  spleen,  pancreas,  suprarenal  bodies,  ureters,  renal 
pelves,  and  lungs ;  they  occur  more  rarely  in  the  ovaries,  liver,  kidneys, 
testicles,  and  bladder. 


4.   True  and  False  Hermaphrodism. 

§  149.  The  fact  tliat  the  sexual  organs  of  both  sexes  develop  from 
structures  that  are  originally  common  to  both,  and  which  contain  the 
beginnings  of  all  the  organs  of  both  sexes,  makes  it  a  priori  probable 
that  malformations  might  result  through  an  unequal  development  of  the 
organs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  or  through  a  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  organs  peculiar  to  the  two  sexes,  or,  finally,  through  a  lack  of 
harmonious  development  of  the  external  and  internal  genitalia. 

Those  malformations  in  which  a  single  individual  a<3quires  sexual 
organs  belonging  to  both  sexes  are  grouped  under  the  title  hermaph- 
rodism  (Fig.  376).  If  both  sexual  glands  (testis,  ovary)  are  present 
the  case  is  designated  as  hermaplirodismus  verus.  If  the  combination 
of  the  two  sexes  consists  merely  of  a  simultaneous  development  of  male 
and  female  genital  passages,  or  of  internal  organs  belonging  to  one  sex 
and  sexual  passages  belonging  to  or  simulating  the  other  sex,  the  case 
is  one  of  false  hermaphrodism  or  pseudohermaphrodismus.  The  true 
sex  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  essential  sexual  glands  present 
(ovary,  testis). 

The  bodily  habit  of  hermaphrodites  frequently  shows  a  curious 
blending  of  male  and  female  characteristics.  For  example,  the  breasts, 
neck,  and  shoulders  may  approach  the  female  type,  while  a  development 
of  the  beard,  face,  larynx,  and  voice  may  correspond  to  the  male  type. 
In  false  hermaphrodites  the  bodily  habitus  may  by  no  means  always 
correspond  to  the  true  nature  of  the  sex  of  the  individual ;  a  male  may 
resemble  a  female,  and  vice  versa. 

The  following  cliiel  forms  of  hermaphrodism  are  enumerated  by 
Klebs: 

I.  Hermaphrodismus  verus,  or  androgynes. 

1.  Hermaphrodismus  verus  bilateralis,  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  both  testis  and  ovary  on  both  sides,  or  the  presence  on  both  sides  of 
a  compound  organ  containing  testicular  and  ovarian  structures.  Ac- 
cording to  Klebs,  no  certainly  authentic  case  of  this  kind  is  on  record 
for  the  human  species.  Heppner  asserts,  however,  that  he  found  both 
ovary  and  testis  in  the  broad  ligaments  of  an  individual  with  hermaph- 
roditic external  genitals  and  possessed  of  a  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallo- 
pian tubes. 

2.  Hermaphrodismus  vems  unilateraJis,     Cases  in  which  both  sexual 
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glands  are  present  on  one  side,  while  only  one  is  present  on  the  other 
side  of  the  body.  No  authentic  case  of  this  malformation  is  on  rec- 
ord. 

3.  Hermaphrodismns  vei'us  lateralis.  These  are  cases  in  which  there 
is  an  ovary  on  one  side,  a  testis  on  the  other.  They  have  been  fre- 
quently described  in  human  beings  (Rudolph,  Stark,  Berthold,  Barkow, 
H.  Meyer,  Klebs,  Messner,  and  others),  but  usually  without  exact  mi- 
croscopical examination.  In  the  cases  in  which  that  has  been  undertaken, 
ovarian  structures  had  not  been  made  out  with  certainty  until  Obolonsky 
made  a  histological  study  of  a  case  in  the  collection  of  the  German  uni- 
versity in  Prague,  and  established  the  fact  of  a  testis  on  the  right  (Fig. 
376,  o)  and  an  ovary  (k)  on  the  left  side.  The  broad  ligament  on  the 
right  side  contained  a  testis  (o),  an  epididymis  (p),  a  vas  deferens  (g), 


Fio.  876.— Hermapbrodlsmus  verus  lateralis.  (After  Obolonsky.)  a.  Urethra ;  b,  prostate ;  c«  colllculus 
semlcalls;  d,  bymen:  e,  urogenital  canal;  A  bladder;  a,  vagina;  7i,  uterus;  h,,  left  uterine  bom:  U  left 
tube ;  (i,  infundlbullform  extremity  of  left  tube ;  /c,  left  ovary :  2,  ovarian  llffament ;  m,  left  round  lljounent : 
n,  rigbt  tube ;  o,  rlgbt  testis ;  p,  epididymis ;  o,  rlffbt  vas  deferens ;  r,  rlgbt  round  ligament  (About  one- 
balf  natural  size.    Specimen  In  the  patbologlcal  collection  of  the  German  PatboU^lcal  Institute  in  Prague.) 

a  rudimentary  tube  (n),  and  a  round  ligament  (r).  The  left  broad  liga- 
ment  contained  an  ovary  (k)  with  an  ovarian  ligament  (T)  and  a  well-de- 
veloped tube  (i).  There  was  also  a  uterus  (A),  vagina  (gr),  and  a  prostate 
(6).  According  to  published  observations  of  cases  falling  in  this  class, 
the  sexual  passages  corresponding  to  the  glands  may  all  be  developed 
or  some  of  them  may  be  lacking.  The  external  genitals  are  malformed, 
and  combine  structures  belonging  to  both  sexes. 

II.  Hermaphrodlsmus  spurius,  or  pseudohermaphrodlsmus,  char- 
acterized by  bisexual  development  of  the  external  genitals  and  genital 
passages,  associated  with  a  unisexual  development  of  the  essential  sex- 
ual glands.  The  most  pronounced  cases  occur  in  males  who,  besides 
their  proper  sexual  organs,  possess  more  or  less  well-developed  vagina, 
uterus,  and  tubes.  It  is  much  rarer  to  find  that  portions  of  the  Wolffian 
duct  have  developed  in  females. 

In  male  false  hermaphrodites  the  external  genitals  are  frequently 
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malformed  and  approach  the  female  type,  while  in  the  female  they  re- 
semble the  male  (Fig.  377). 

This  resemblance  is  brought  about  in  the  male  when  the  penis  is 
stunted,  its  ventral  furrow  fails  to  close  (hypospadias),  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  scrotum  remain  separate,  resembling  the  labia  majora 
(especially  when  the  testes  do  not  descend),  in  which  case  there  is 
usually  a  depression  at  the  root  of  the  penis  between  the  scrotal  halves. 
In  the  female  the  male  genitalia  are  simulated  by  a  development  of  the 
clitoris  into  a  sort  of  penis  (Fig.  377,  a) ,  a  union  of  the  labia,  and  nar- 
rowing or  even  closing  of  the  ostium  vaginae.     The  vagina  and  urethra 


Fig.  377.— External  genitalia  of  a  female  false  hemiapbrodite  with  vaginal  stenosis,    a,  Clitoris  reeembling 
penis ;  b,  labia  majora.    CFive-sixtbs  natural  size.) 

may  have  a  common  opening  or  separate  openings  beneath  the  penile 
clitoris. 

Malformation  of  the  external  genitals  does  not  necessarily  imply 
malformations  in  other  portions  of  the  sexual  apparatus. 

1.  Pseudohennaphrodismus  masculinus  occurs  in  three  varieties: 

First,  pseudohermaphrodismns  mascidinus  inter) ms.  The  external 
genitaUa  belong  to  the  male  type,  and  the  prostate  is  also  developed, 
but  is  usually  pierced,  generally  at  the  colliculus  seminalis,  by  a  canal 
which  communicates  with  the  urethra  and  passes  above  into  a  rudimen- 
tary or  more  or  less  well-developed  vagina,  and  occasionally  uterus,  and 
even  tubes.  The  male  organs  may  be  well  developed  or  more  or  less 
malformed. 

Second,  meudohermaphrodismus  masculinua  comphtiia  or  extemns  et 
tnternus,  vagina,  uterus,  and  tubes  are  present,  either  more  or  less 
completely  developed  or  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and  the  external  geni- 
talia more  or  less  resemble  the  female  type.  The  penis  exhibite  the 
condition  of  hypospadias  resembling  the  clitoris,  and  at  its  root  there  is 
usually  an  orifice  leading  into  a  vestibule  which  divides  into  a  urethra 
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and  a  vagina.  Sometimes  the  vestibule  and  vagina  are  separate.  In 
rare  cases  the  external  genitals  appear  normal,  but  the  penis  contains 
two  canals,  one,  the  upi)er,  being  the  urethra,  the  other  the  sexual  pas- 
sage. When  the  ducts  of  Miiller  are  highly  developed  the  vasa  defer- 
entia  are  frequently  defective,  and  sometimes  the  vesicuL»  seminales 
are  wanting. 

Third,  pseudohermaphrodismus  viasculmus  extemua.  Only  the  exter- 
nal genitalia  depart  from  the  male  type,  resembling  more  or  less  per- 
fectly those  parts  in  the  female.  As  in  these  cases  the  bodily  habitus 
often  simulates  that  of  the  female,  they  may  readily  cause  a  mistake  in 
the  sex. 

2.  Paeudohermaphrodisfrmia  femininvs  also  occurs  in  three  varieties, 
but  is  rarer  than  masculine  false  hermaphrodism. 

In  pseudohermaphrodismus  femininus  inte}iius  rudiments  of  the  Wolf- 
fian ducts,  lying  m  the  broad  ligaments  or  in  the  uterovaginal  walls, 
and  sometimes  extending  to  the  clitoris,  are  found  in  individuals  with 
well-developed  external  genitals. 

Pseudohermaphrodismus  femininus  externum  is  characterized  by  exter- 
nal genitalia  resembling  those  of  the  male  (Fig.  377). 

Pseudohermaphrodismus  femininus  externus  et  iniemus,  in  which  the 
external  genitals  resemble  the  male  and  there  is  a  persistence  of  parts  of 
the  Wolffian  ducts,  has  been  recorded  in  only  two  cases  (Manec,  Bouil- 
laud,  and  L.  de  Crecchio).  In  one  of  the  cases  there  was  a  prostate,  in 
the  other  a  prostate  pierced  by  the  vagina,  an  ejaculatory  duct,  and  a 
sac  resembling  a  seminal  vesicle,  which  opened  into  the  vagina. 

The  internal  sexual  organs  develop  from  elements  which  in  the  beginning  are  the 
same  and  undifferentiated  in  the  two  sexes.  These  elements  are  a  sexual  gland  lying 
antero-internally  to  the  Wolffian  body  and  a  sexual  canal  known  as  Mttller's  duct.  The 
latter  develops  beside  the  Wolffixin  duct  and,  like  It,  empties  Into  the  lower  end  of  the 
bladder  or  Into  the  sinus  urogenitalis. 

In  the  male  the  duct  of  MUUer  nearly  disappears,  only  a  trace,  the  veslcula  prostatlca 
or  uterus  masculinus,  remaining;  the  primitive  sexual  gland  unites  with  a  part  of  the 
WolflBan  body,  which  becomes  the  epididymis,  another  small  portion  forming  the  vasa 
aberrantla  testis  (organ  of  Glraldto),  while  the  chief  bulk  of  the  organ  disappears,  and 
the  Wolffian  duct  becomes  the  vas  deferens  and  veslcula  semlnalls. 

In  the  female  the  Wolffian  body  and  Its  duct  disappear,  leaving  only  a  trace,  the 
parovarium,  behind.  From  the  ducts  of  Miiller,  which  coalesce  at  their  lower  ends,  de- 
velop the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  the  extreme  upper  end  often  persisting  as 
a  little  sac,  the  hydatid  of  Morgagnl. 

The  sexual  gland  first  appears  In  the  fifth  week.  It  is  produced  in  mammalia  (and 
probably  in  man)  by  a  thickening  of  the  peritoneal  epithelium,  which  becomes  the  ger- 
minal epithelium  of  the  organ  (Waldeyer),  while  the  mesoderm  also  proliferates. 
Whether  the  seminal  tubules  are  derived  from  the  peritoneal  epithelium  (Bomhaupt, 
Egll),  or  whether  they  are  derived  from  the  Wolffian  body  (Waldeyer),  Is  still  a  mooted 
question  (KOlliker).  The  ova  spring  from  the  germinal  epithelium.  The  environing 
cells  of  the  Graafian  follicle  are  regarded  by  Waldeyer  as  also  derived  from  the  germinal 
epithelium,  while  Kolliker  thinks  they  are  probably  derived  fi-om  the  Wolffian  body. 

The  significance  of  the  pedunculate  and  non-pedunculate  hydatids,  situated  In  vary- 
ing numbers  near  the  globus  major.  Is  not  as  yet  fully  determined  (IWlllker).  Accord- 
ing to  Waldeyer,  the  hydatid  of  Morga^ii  Is  te  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  o^  MUller's 
duct.  Roth  thinks  It  may  also  stand  In  close  relation  to  the  Wolffian  body,  Inasmuch 
as  occasionally  a  vas  aberrans  of  the  epididymis  communicates  with  it. 

The  ducts  of  Mttller  and  the  Wolffian  ducts  join  In  the  female  to  form  a  single 
strand.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  ducts  of  MUUer  coalesce,  at  first  near  their 
centres  and  then  farther  down,  to  form  the  uterus  and  the  vagina.  The  Wolffian  ducts 
gradually  disappear  or  are  represented  by  mere  remnants,  situated  at  birth  in  the  broad 
ligaments  (Kolliker)  or  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  (Belgel).  Riedel  holds  that  they  per- 
sist throughout  life  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases,  consisting  of  a  strand  of  cylindrical 
epithelium  surrounded  by  muscular  tissue,  or  of  a  mere  muscular  bundle  lying  in  front 
and  to  the  side  of  the  utems  and  vagina. 
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The  external  genitals  begin  to  develop  even  before  the  separation  of  the  intestinal 
and  geni to-urinary  orifices,  by  the  formation,  in  the  sixth  week,  of  a  median  genital 
eminence  just  in  front  of  the  cloaca,  and  of  two  lateral  sexual  folds.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  second  month  the  eminence  becomes  more  prominent  and  its  lower  surface  is 
furrowed.  In  the  third  month  the  cloaca  becomes  divided  to  form  the  anal  and  genito- 
urinary orifices.  In  the  male  the  genital  eminence  develops  into  the  penis,  the  glans  be- 
coming recognizable  in  the  third  month,  and  the  furrow  closing  to  form  a  tube  (the 
urethra)  in  the  fourth  month.  Meanwhile  the  two  genital  folds  unite  to  form  the 
scrotum. 

The  prepuce  is  formed  in  the  fourth  month.  The  prostate  starts  in  the  third  month 
as  a  thickening  of  the  tissues  at  the  junction  of  the  urethra  and  sexual  passages,  its 
glandular  portions  springing  from  the  epithelium  of  the  canal  and  extending  into  the 
surrounding  fibrous  tissue. 

In  the  female  embryo  the  genital  furrows  and  genital  folds  do  not  unite,  so  that  the 
sinus  urogenitalis  remains  short.  The  genital  eminence  becomes  the  clitoris,  the  folds 
become  the  labia  majora,  the  borders  of  the  genital  furrows  the  labia  minora. 


5.  Double  Monsters, 

(a)  Classification  of  Double  Monsters. 

§  150.  Twin  formations  lying  within  a  single  chorion  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  large  groups :  in  one  group  they  are  entirely  distinct  one 

from  the  other,  in  the  second  group  por- 
tions of  the  bodies  are  united. 

In  the  group  of  twins  entirely 
separate  one  from  the  other,  there 
are  again  two  types  to  be  distinguished : 
that  in  which  both  twins  are  fully  de- 
veloped, and  that  in  which  one  tunn  is 
stunted. 

Twins  joined  together  by  portions 


Fig.  378.— Acardlacus  acephalus,  showing  a  Fig.  379.— Acardlacus  pseudoacormus.    (After  Bar- 

rudimentary  development  of  the  lower  extremi-         kow.)    a.  Head ;  ft,  rudiment  of  the  left  upper  extrem- 
tles  (acardlacus  araorphus).  Ity;  c,  rudimentary  Intestine;  d, artery;  c,  vein. 

of  tlieir  bodies  may  in  the  same  way  be  again  divided  into  two  groups, 
namely,  into  the  equally  and  the  unequally  developed. 

In  reference  to  the  situation  of  duplicated  parts  of  the  body  one  may 
distinguish  (Foerster,  Marchand) : 
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1.  Monstra  duplicia  katadidyma  or  duplicitas  anterior. 

2.  Monstra  duplicia  anadidyma  or  duplicitas  posterior. 

3.  Monstra  duplicia  anakatadi- 
dyma  or  duplicitas  parallela. 

They  may  further  be  conveniently 
grouped  in  three  families  (Taruffi) : 


FIG.  380.  FIG.  881. 

FIG.  380.— Pygopafirus.  (From  Marchaad.)  A,  B,  The  two  twins ;  a,  &«  the  separate  umbilical  cords ;  c,  the 
two  cords  united  into  one :  d.  the  common  placenta.  There  is  a  single  coccyx  and  sacrum  (from  the  second 
vertebra  downward),  and  the  lower  end  of  medullary  is  canal  single.  The  two  intestinal  canals  terminate  in 
a  single  anus ;  while  all  the  other  sexual  organs  are  double,  there  is  a  common  vestibule  for  the  two  vaginae. 

Fig.  881.— Ischiopagus.    (From  Levy.) 

1.  Twills  united  mainly  by  the  epigastrium  and  thorax. 

2.  Twins  united  mainly  by  the  heads. 

3.  Twins  united  mainly  by  the  pelves. 

Ahlfeld  divided  double  monsters  into  two  main  groups,  those  loith 
complete  and  tliose  loith  partial  duplication  of  the  aoctal  structures. 
In  very  rare  instances  triple  monsters  are  found. 


(b)  The  Chief  Forma  of  Double  Monsters. 

§  151.  Twins  separated  from  each  other  and  lying  within  the  same 
chorion  are  designated  homologous  twins.  They  are  always  of  the 
same  sex,  have  usually  a  common  placenta,  and  resemble  one  another 
very  closely.  If  from  any  cause  one  of  the  twins  dies  after  its  body  has 
been  developed,  it  may  be  pressed  flat  by  the  farther  growth  of  its  fellow. 
A  tetus  papyraceus  results. 

When  twins  possess  a  common  i)lacenta  within  which  the  blood- 
vessels have  abundant  anastomotic  connections,  the  heart  of  the  stronger 
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twin  may  work  the  circulation  alone,  and  thereby  cause  alterations  in 
the  direction  of  the  blood  stream  in  the  weaker  foetus.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  the  latter  suffers  grave  disturb- 
ances in  its  development  and  becomes  an 
acardiacus,  a  7nomter  toithout  a  heart,  and 
develops  either  no  heart  at  all  or  only  a  ru- 
dimentary heart.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
head  also  fails  to  develop  {acardiacus  acepha- 
las)  or  remains  rudimentary  {acardiacus  para- 
cephaJus),  and  generally  there  is  also  no 
development,  or  only  in  a  rudimentary  form, 
of  the  upper  extremities,  the  thoracic  walls 
and  lungs  and  the  liver;  while  the  abdomen, 


Fio.  882.— Diprosopus  distomiis  tetrophthalmus  dlotus  Fio.  383.— CranXopftgus  parietaUs. 

dlbracblus. 

pelvis,  and  lower  extremities  are  more  or  less  perfectly  formed  (Fig. 
378).  According  to  the  development  of  the  extremities  one  may  distin- 
guish the  following  varieties:  acardiacus  paracephalus  (or  acephalus) 
sympus,  vionopuSy  dipuSy  monobrachius,  dibrachius. 

In  rarer  cases  there  is  no  distinct  formation  of  any  part  of  the  body 
and  there  results  an  acardiacus  amorphus,  a  shapeless  mass,  mostly  with- 
out indication  of  extremities,  and  having  inside  only  rudiments  of 
organs. 

An  acardiacus  j^seudoacormus  is  a  very  rare  formation  (Fig.  379).  In 
this  monster  only  the  head  (a)  is  developed,  while  merely  small  rudi- 
ments of  the  rest  of  the  body  are  present. 
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§  152.  Twins  equally  developed  and  bound  together  occur  in  the 
following  principal  types : 

1.  Duplicitas  anterior  (moiistra  duplicia  katadidyma),  duplication  of 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  body  with  union  of  the  posterior  por- 
tions. 

Pygopagus  (Fig.  380).  Union  of  the  twins  in  the  region  of  the 
coccyx  or  of  the  sacrum.  According  as  the  union  is  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, the  sacrum,  coccyx,  lower  end  of  the  medullary  canal,  anal 
opening,  lower  end  of  the  bowel,  and  the  sexual  apparatus  are  duplicated 
or  partly  single. 

Ischiopagus  (Fig.  381).  Union  of  the  twins  in  the  pelvis,  through 
which  it  comes  to  form  a  wide  ring,  while  the  two  sacra  are  opposite  one 
another.  The  anus,  the  end  of  the  bowel,  and  the  sexual  organs  may 
be  single  or  duplicated,  and  the  number  of  the  lower  extremities  from 
two  to  four. 

Dicephalus  and  diprosopus  (Fig.  382).  This  duplication  is  limited 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  head,  or  to  the  neck  and  head 
alone,  or,  finally,  only  to  portions  of  the  head.  As  the  external  blend- 
ing increases,  there  comes  also  a  unification  of  the  internal  organs,  the 
spinal  cord,  brain,  etc.  According  to  the  number  of  the  lower  and  up- 
per extremities  one  may  distinguish  dicephalus  ietrapus,  dipus,  tetrabra' 


Fio.  884.— CepbaloUioraoopeffus  or  synoepb-  Fio.  885.— Thoracopagus  tribrachius  tripus.    The  band 

alus  with  janus  bead.     Both   anterior  and  of  tbe  third  arm,  common  to  both  halves,  has  two  dorsal 

posterior  faces  are  malformed,  having  only  surfaces,  and  tbe  laterally  distorted  fingers  possess  nails 

one  eye,  and  a  nose  resembling  a  proboscis  on  both  sides.    The  third  foot  has  eight  toes, 
situated  above  the  eye. 

chius,  dtbrachius.  When  the  heads  have  blended  one  may  distinguish 
diprosopus  ietrophthalmus,  triophthalmuSj  diophtlialmus,  tetrotus,  triotus, 
dtofuSf  distcmius,  monostomus,  tribrachius,  dibrachius. 
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The  mildest  grades  of  duplicitas  anterior  are  the  rare  cases  of  duplir 
cation  of  tJiejaw  or  of  (he  mouth  and  the  nose. 

2.  Duplicitas   posterior  (momtra  duplicia  anadidyma).     This  is  a 
union  of  the  twins  at  the  head  and  thence  farther  downward,  with  dupli- 
cation   of   the   posterior   parts   of  the 
body. 

Craniopagus  (Fig.  383).     This  is  a 
union  of  the  twins  in  the  cranial  part 


Fia.  88tt.— Polymelos.    (From  Lancereaux.)  Fio.  387.— Polymelos.    (From  Llesdilog.) 

of  the  head.  According  to  the  site  of  union  one  distinguishes  an- 
niopagiis  parietcdis,  frontalis,  occipitalis.  When  union  is  extensive, 
portions  of  the  brain  are  also  single. 

Cephalothorocopag:us  s.  Syncephalus  (Fig.  384).  A  union  of  the 
twins  in  the  region  of  the  forehead,  face,  and  partly  also  the  belly.  In 
the  region  of  the  united  heads,  there  is  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  face 
(jamiSyjaniceps).  The  two  faces  may  be  equally  (jamis  symmeti'os)  or 
unequally  (janus  asymmetros)  developed.  The  internal  organs  show 
varying  degrees  of  blending  and  singleness. 

Dipygus.  Duplication  is  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body  and 
the  lower  extremities,  while  the  upper  parts  are  either  wholly  single  or 
only  partly  cleft.  The  duplication  of  the  spinal  cord  may  begin  at  vari- 
ous elevations.  One  may  distinguish  various  forms  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  extremities.  The  mildest  grades  of  duplication  are  confined 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  column,  the  anus,  and  the  external  sexual 
organs. 

3.  Duplicitas  parallela  {monstra  duplicia  anakadidyma).  Duplica- 
tion at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  body  with  parallel  posi- 
tions of  the  two  trunks. 

Thoracopag:us  (Fig.  385).  Union  of  the  twins  by  the  chests.  Ac- 
cording to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  union,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
number  of  extremities  present,  one  may  distinguish  various  forms,  as : 
Xiphopagus  (union  at  the  xiphoid  process  of  the  sternum),  stomopagus 
(union  at  the  sternum),  thoracopagus  tetrabrachius,  tribrachius,  dibra- 
chius,  tetrapus,  tripus,  dipus.     If  portions  of  the  faces  have  melted  to- 
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gether  as  well,  there  results  a  prosopothoracopagus.  Melting  together 
and  resulting  singleness  of  the  internal  organs  vary  along  with  the  de- 
gree of  outward  blending.  The  heart  may  be  double  or  single,  in  the 
latter  case  being  malformed.  This  monstrosity  is  comparatively  fre- 
quent. 

Rachipag^us.  Blending  of  the  twins  in  the  region  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn is  very  rare. 

§  153.  Twins  Joined  tos^ether  but  unequally  developed  may  occur 
in  any  of  the  doulDle  forms  described  in  §  152.  If  the  development  of 
one  of  the  twins  remains  only  rudimentary  and  no  heart  develops,  its 
nourishment  can  come  only  from  its  developed  fellow.  The  well-de- 
veloped one  is  then  known  as  the  autosite  and  the  rudimentary  one  as 
the  parasite.  If  the  parasite  is  only  very  rudimentary,  it  is  classed 
with  the  bigerminal  teratomata  (cf.  §  134). 

At  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  a  rudimentary  parasitic  double  mon- 
strosity occurs  in  the  form  of  increase  in  the  number  of  the  extremities^  a 
polymehs  (Fig.  386  and  Fig.  387).  The  extra  extremities  may  be  one 
or  two  in  number  and  may  have  undergone  more  or  less  perfect  develop- 
ment. The  malformation  may  be  regarded  as  a  dipygus  parasiticus.  In 
the  coccygefd  region  it  is  not  rare  to  find  teratomata,  in  which  the  pres- 
ence of  rudimentary  extremities  (Fig.  388  a,  6,  c)  or  various  body 
portions  leaves  no  doubt  that  what  presents  itself  to  external  view  as  a 
tumor,  covered  as  it  is  by  the  skin  of  the  autosite,  is  in  reality  to  be 


Fig.  388.— Btg»»niilnal  teratoma  of  the  coccygeal  Fig.  389.~Thoracopagn8  parasiticus  (polymelos). 

region.    (Pyopagus  parasiticus.)    a,  6,  c,  Extremi-  Three  l«*gs  pprtngfrom  the  pelvis,  and  one  of  them 

ties,  which  are  lying  In  a  sac  formed  by  the  skin  of  has  a  double  f(K)t.    Two  up|>er  extremities  project 

the  autosite.  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest, 

regarded  as  a  double  monster,  a  mdimeyitarij  2)ygopagus  (Fig.  388)  or 
else  a  dipygus  parasiticus.     The  parasite  is  called  an  epipugus. 

On  tne  trunk,  also,  extra  extremities  occur  (Fig.  389),  or  a  headless 
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trunk  tvith  extremities  (Fig.  390),  or  a  rudimenta}'y  one  only,  without  ex- 
tremities ;  or,  finally,  teratomata,  formations  which  one  may  regard  as 
that^acopagua  parasiticus  and  as  dipygus  par- 
opticus.      The  malformation  is   also    often 
called  an  epigastrius. 

Where   such  teratomata  lie  beneath  the 


FIO.  300.  FIO.  aOl. 

Fig.  880.— Dipygus  parasiticus.  (From  Schenk  von  Graefenberg.)  Parasfte  springs  from  tbe  tborax  of 
the  autosite. 

Fig.  991.— fipiguatbus.    (After  Lancereaux.) 

skin  of  the  belly  or  chest  of,  or  are  within  the  abdominal  or  the  thoracic 
cavity  of,  the  autosite,  the  conditions  are  known  as  inclusio  foetalis  sub- 
cutanea  or  abdominalis  or  mediastinalis.  The  abdominal  inclusion  is 
also  called  engastrius. 

In  the  region  of  the  head  a  rudimentary  twin-formation  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  mouth,  being  usually  a  formless  mass,  firmly  adherent  to 
the  base  of  the  skuU,  called  an  epignathus  (Fig.  391)  and  composed  of 
skin,  connective  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  brain  substance,  teeth,  intestinal 
elements  and  muscles,  rarely  containing  well-formed  extremities. 

On  other  parts  of  the  head  rudimentary  twin-formations  or  biger- 
minal  teratomata  are  very  rare  (cf.  §  134). 
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Fission-fungi  which  Exist  as  Parasites  and  the  Dis- 
eases Caused  by  Them. 

I.  General  Considerations  in  Reg:ard  to  the  Schizomycetes  or  Fis- 

sion-funsi. 

1.  General  MoyyJiology  and  Biology  of  the  Fission'/ungi. 

§  154.  The  schizomycetes  or  fission-fungi,  also  frequently  called 
collectively  bacteria,  belong  to  the  protophytes— -i.e.,  to  the  very  small- 
est, simplest  plants.  Many  of  them  are  so  small  that  they  stand  upon 
the  very  border-line  of  invisibility  even  with  the  use  of  the  strongest 
system  of  lenses.  When  they  occur  in  animal  tissues  they  are  therefore 
often  to  be  distinguished  from  disintegrated  cell-products  of  the  tissues 
only  with  the  greatest  trouble— i.e.,  only  by  the  use  of  diflferent  re- 
agents or  methods  of  staining. 

The  Jtssion-fungi  throughout  are  devoid  of  chlorophyll  and  are  tmicellu" 
lar  orc/anisms,  but  they  are  often  found  aggregated^ in  smaller  and  larger 
colomes. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  individual  cells,  as  well  as  their 
growth,  their  division  and  reproduction,  are  different,  and  at  present 
these  differences  are  used  to  group  the  bacteria  into  different  genera. 
The  cocci,  often  also  called  micrococci,  constitute  the  first  genus  of  fis- 
sion-fungi, and  constantly  occur  as  spherical  or  oval  cells,  and  were 
formerly  often  called  sph/erobacteria  (Cohn).  Six  forms  of  growth  can 
be  distinguished  according  to  their  grouping  in  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion :  double  cocci  or  dijjlococci,  chain-cocci  or  streptococci,  clustered  cocci 
or  staphylococci,  tablet-formed  cocci  or  merismopeaia,  packet-shaped  cocci 
or  sarcinw,  and  tubular  cocci  or  ascococci. 

The  bacilli  (rod-shaped  bacteria)  form  the  second  class,  which  was 
formerly  divided  by  Cohn  into  mict*obactena  and  desmobacteria,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  rods.  Hence  they  may  also  be  classified  as 
short  rods  and  long  rods.  Along  with  the  designation  baciUus  many 
authors  employ  the  name  Clostridium  for  bacilli  which  assume  spindle 
and  club  shapes  in  the  formation  of  spores.  Long  threads  are  also 
often  called  leptothrix. 

The  spirilla  (screw-like  coiled  rods)  form  the  third  genus.  Screws 
with  short,  wide  turns  are  called  spirilla,  those  with  drawn-out  turns 
vibnos,  those  with  a  long,  narrowly  twisted  screw,  spirocha^te.  They 
may  also  be  subdivided,  according  to  their  length,  into  short  screws  and 
long  screws. 

All  of  the  bacteria  as  yet  referred  to  occur  either  in  one  single  form 
of  growth  or  in  a  very  limited  cycle  of  forms  of  growth,  and  may  there- 
fore be  grouped  together  as  monomorphic  or  oligomorphic  bacteria. 
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Cohn,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  fundamental  investigations  of 
tiie  bacteria,  united  under  this  term  exclusively  these  oligomorphic 
organisms. 

By  many  authors,  however,  organisms  which  display  in  their  indi- 
viduid  development  a  long  series  of  forms  of  growth — i.e.,  forming 
spherical  cells  as  well  as  rods  and  simple  and  branched  threads — have 
also  been  classified  as  bacteria.  These  can  be  brought  together  in  a 
second  group— the  polymorphous  iMicteria — ^where  belong  especially 
such  fungi  as  lepfoihrix,  cladothnx,  beggiatoa,  and  crenothrix. 

The  fission-fungi  are  all  made  up  of  a  plasma,  or  cell-contents,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cell-membrane,  both,  according  to  Nencki,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  an  albuminous  substance,  or  mycoprotein.  According 
to  A.  Fischer  the  contents  are  formed  of  a  protoplasmic  tube  without  a 
nucleus,  but  with  a  central  collection  of  nuid.  Butschli,  Schottelius, 
and  others  conceive  the  recognizable  central  bodies  in  the  single  bac- 
teria to  be  nuclei.  According  to  Nageli,  Zopf ,  and  others,  many  fission- 
fungi  possess  a  membrane  consisting  of  cellulose,  or  at  least  of  a  carbo- 
hydrate very  nearly  resembling  cellulose.  This  membrane  becomes 
turgid  under  certain  conditions  of  growth  in  many  of  the  bacteria,  and 
forms  a  capsule  having  a  hyaline  appearance. 

In  all  forms  of  the  bacteria  except  the  cocci  wandering  motion  has 
been  observed,  which  is  brought  about  by  means  of  fine  flagellate 
threads  in  lively  vibration.  In  addition  there  is  a  slow  oscillatory  or  a 
gliding  and  creeping  motion  carried  on  by  the  contractile  and  flexile 
plasma.  Both  forms  of  motion  ax>pear  only  under  certain  conditions  of 
nutrition  and  growth  and  only  in  certain  species. 

riultlplication  of  the  bacteria  takes  place  by  transverse  division  of 
the  cell,  which  previously  grows  out  longitudinally.  In  some  forms 
division  can  take  place  in  two  or  even  in  all  three  dimensions  of  space. 
After  division  the  cells  separate  immediately  or  remain  for  a  time  hang- 
ing together.  If  they  hang  together  after  (fividing  according  to  the  first 
method,  they  form  threads  (sti^eptococciy  leptothrix) ;  according  to  the 
second  method,  colonies  in  a  plane  are  formed  (meinsmopedia) ;  accord- 
ing to  the  third  method,  colonies  are  formed  in  a  solid  body  (sarcince). 
Long  threads  can  become  segmented  into  shorter  pieces. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Buchner,  Longard,  and  Riedlin, 
the  period  of  reproduction— i.e.,  the  length  of  time  from  one  cell-divi- 
sion to  the  next—- in  the  cholera-spirillum  under  favorable  conditions  of 
nutrition  varies  from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes. 

If  the  bacteria  in  the  period  of  rest  aggregate  into  clumps  in  conse- 
quence of  constantly  progressing  reproduction,  or  by  the  accumulation 
of  neighboring  cells  anywhere  in  great  masses,  there  are  often  formed 
glutinous  colonies  which  are  called  zoogloea.  The  jelly  is  formed  out 
of  the  cell-membranes  of  the  fission-fungi,  and,  according  to  Nencki, 
it  also  consists  of  mycoprotein.  The  glutinous  masses  can  assume  the 
most  various  shapes,  and  reach  at  times  a  considerable  size,  forming 
clumps  or  patches  or  ropes  of  from  one  to  three  or  more  centimetres  in 
diameter. 

Under  certain  circumstances  many  of  the  fission-fungi  form  spores. 
These  are  cells  which  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  remain 
alive  under  conditions  in  which  the  ordinary  vegetative  forms  die ;  and 
moreover,  when  they  are  put  into  fresh  nutrient  solutions,  they  can  pro- 
duce a  new  generation.  Most  frequently  the  spore-formation  is  endogemc 
—i.e.,  the  spore  arises  inside  of  a  cell,  especially' in  bacilli,  and  is  de* 
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veloped  out  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  In  the  latter  a  small  granule 
appears,  which  grows  out  into  an  oblong  or  round,  highly  refractive, 
sharply  contoured  body,  always  remaining  smaller  than  the  mother-cell. 
The  spore  becomes  free  after  the  disintegration  of  the  mother-cell.  The 
formation  of  arthrospores,  observed  in  micrococci,  is  said  to  take  place 
by  the  assumption  directly  of  the  characteristics  of  spores  by  individual 
members  of  a  colony  or  of  one  of  the  series  of  generations,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  either  remain  externally  unaltered  or  take  on  other  mor- 
phological peculiarities. 

In  old  cultures  the  bacteria  nearly  always  show  degeneration  forms 
which  are  swollen  and  distorted,  and  take  the  stain  i)oorly  and  irregu- 
larly. 

Babes  and  Erast,  by  special  methods  of  staining  with  Ldffler^s  methylene  blue, 
fasematozylin,  and  Platner^s  nuclear  black,  have  found  in  the  interior  of  different  bac- 
teria granules  which,  according  to  their  behavior,  probably  bear  some  relation  to  the 
cell-division  and  to  the  spore-formation.  Ernst  designates  the  bodies  found  by  him  as 
sporogenic  granules,  since  he  was  able  to  trace  in  some  bacteria  the  transition  of  these 
into  spores.  He  is  inclined  to  attribiite  to  them  the  nature  of  a  cell-nucleus,  a  view 
assented  to  by  BUtschli.  Bunge  looks  upon  the  bodies  described  by  Ernst  as  cell-gran- 
ules, which  have  no  connection  with  spore  formation,  and  describes  other  bodies,  stain- 
ing with  L5ffler*s  solution,  as  the  predecessors  of  the  spores. 

§  155.  The  fission-fungi,  owing  to  the  absence  of  chlorophyl  in  them, 
are  restricted  in  their  nutrition  entirely  to  ready-formed  organic  sub- 
stances which  are  soluble  in  water  and  which  are  supplied  to  them  in 
an  abundance  of  water.  They  need,  moreover,  various  mineral  sub- 
stances, esx)ecially  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium  or  rubidium,  or 
cfBsium  and  calcium,  or  magnesium  or  barium  or  strontium. 

They  are  capable  of  taking  their  necessary  carbon  from  most  of  the 
carbohydrates  that  are  soluble  in  water.  They  can  derive  their  carbon 
from  dilute  solutions  of  compounds  which  in  greater  concentration  are 
destructive,  as,  for  example,  benzoic  acid,  alcohol,  salicylic  acid,  phenol, 
etc. 

The  fission-fungi  derive  their  nitrogen  from  aJbuminous  matter  ;  they 
also  obtain  it  from  those  compounds  which  are  designated  as  amin8 
{methylamin,  ethylamin,  propylamin),  amido-axAds  (asparagin,  leucin), 
and  amides  (oxamide,  urea);  and  they  may  obtain  it  from  the  amr 
monia  salts,  and  partly  also  froni'  nitrates.  The  albuminates  are  changed 
into  peptones,  previous  to  their  assimilation,  by  a  ferment  given  off  from 
the  fiission-fungi.  Free  nitrogen  cannot  be  assimilated  as  such.  Nitro- 
genous and  non-nitrogenous  compounds  are  not  only  assimilable  as  such, 
but  also  in  combination.  The  fission-fungi  can  derive  their  nitrogen  from 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  only  in  the  presence  of  organic  carbon  com- 
pounds. 

According  to  Nageli,  sulphur  is  essential  to  the  fission-fungi,  and 
they  take  it  from  sulphates,  sulphites,  and  hyposulphites.  They  take 
the  other  mineral  srd)stances  enumerated  above  from  various  salts.  If 
along  with  abundance  of  nutrient  material  there  is  too  little  water  pres- 
ent, all  further  growth  ceases ;  still  many  fission-fungi  are  able  to  dis- 
X)ense  with  water  temporarily.  Spores  suffer  very  little  from  the  effects 
of  drying. 

Some  of  the  fission-fungi  are  restricted,  for  their  nourishment,  main- 
ly or  exclusively  to  dead  organisms  or  to  solutions  of  organic  matter, 
And  belong,  therefore,  to  the  saprophytes.  Others  are  also  able  to 
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derive  their  nutrition  from  living  animals  or  plants,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  parasites. 

If  the  fission-fungi  get  into  water  containing  no  nutritive  material, 
many  of  them  die  in  time.     The  spores  resist  the  longest  in  this  respect. 

Free  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  many  bacteria;  otiiers 
can  dispense  with  it  so  long  as  they  are  under  favorable  conditions  in 
other  respects ;  still  others  develop  only  where  oxygen  is  cut  off.  The 
first  of  these  are  called  obJigatcn^  cub-i^ea,  the  second  facultative  anah- 
robes,  the  third  obligatory  ana^obes. 

Facultative  anaerobes  produce  in  part  fermentation  by  their  multi- 
plication in  the  absence  of  oxygen;  but,  according  to  the  investigations 
of  Fliigge  and  Liborius,  fermentative  phenomena  seem  also  often  to  be 
absent.  Pathogenic  bacteria,  according  to  Liborius,  are  facultative  or 
obligatory  anaerobes. 

Carbon  dioxide  has  no  influence  upon  the  development  of  many  bac- 
teria, as,  for  example,  upon  the  typhoid-fever  bacilli  and  upon  the 
Friedlander  pneumonia-bacilli.  Upon  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  an 
inhibitory  action,  as,  for  example,  upon  BacUlus  iiidiciw,  Proteus  vulgaris, 
and  BaciUus  phoenphorescetis,  the  bacilli  of  anthrax  and  of  cholera,  the 
pus-cocci,  and  others  (C.  Frankel).  The  bacilli  of  anthrax,  of  cholera 
Asiatica,  and  of  rabbit  septicaemia  die  out  in  a  few  hours  in  artificial 
Seltzer  water,  but  the  spores  of  anthrax-bacilli  keep  alive  indefinitely 
(Hochstetter). 

Intense  light  has  an  injurious  or  destructive  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  many  bacteria,  and  consequentiy  infected  water  can  be  disin- 
fected by  light  (Buchner).  In  BaciUus  anthracis  the  virulence  can  be 
weakened  by  sunlight  (Arnold,  GaiUard).  Anthrax-spores  die  out  when 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  light  and  air  (Arloing,  £oux).  According  to 
Geisler,  the  green,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  are  the  rays  which  are  par- 
ticularly injurious  to  them. 

According  to  Nageli,  Hauser,  Buchner,  Zopf,  and  others,  diffei^ent 
conditiom  of  nutrition  act  in  modifyina  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
fssion-fungi.  For  example,  bacilli  cultivated  in  different  nutrient  solu- 
tions have  different  lengths  as  well  as  different  thicknesses.  In  many 
varieties,  moreover,  it  is  said  that,  in  one  nutrient  solution,  the  change 
is  generally  into  spherical  cells  and  short  rods,  while  in  another,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  into  long  threads  (Zopf).  Finally,  i\xe  physiological  prop- 
eiiies  can  also  change  under  different  modifications  of  nutrition. 

The  temperature  of  the  medium  surrounding  the  bacteria  acts 
generally  in  such  a  way  that  when  there  is  a  fall  the  vital  processes  be- 
come weaker  and  slower,  and  finally  cease,  whereas  with  elevation  of 
the  temperature  they  rise  to  a  certain  maximum,  and  at  a  slight  excess 
above  this  suddenly  cease;  still  higher  temperatures  kill  the  fungi. 
The  maximum  of  permissible  temperature  lies  at  a  different  height  for 
different  fungi,  and  is  also  partially  dependent  lipon  the  character  of 
the  nutrient  substance. 

A  low  temperature  stops  development  in  all.  They  fall  into  a  state 
of  numbness,  but  do  not  die  even  at  very  cold  temperatures.  The  rigid- 
ity due  to  cold  develops  in  the  individual  forms  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  most  favorable  temperature  for  the  Bacillus  anthro/cis  lies 
between  30°  and  40°  C. ;  at  temperatures  above  44°  C.  and  below  15°  C. 
there  is  cessation  of  development.  Many  bacilli  £orm  spores  only  at 
high  temperatures. 

Boiling  water  and  steam  at  100°  C.  kill  all  bacteria  and  bacterial 
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Bpores  if  allowed  to  act  for  some  time.  Bacteria  and  their  BX)ores  bear 
higher  temperatures  in  dry  air,  so  that  a  temperature  of  140°  C.  for  three 
hours  is  necessary  to  kill  the  latter.  Many  bacteria  are  killed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  70°  C,  provided  it  is  kept  up  for  a  very  long  time. 

Anthrax-haciUi  multiply  within  certain  limits  more  and  more  slowly  the  lower  the 
temperature  is.  Between  30°  and  40°  C.  growth  and  spore-formation  usually  cease  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  At  25"  C.  the  time  required  rises  to  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  hours.  At  23"  C.  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours  are  required  for  the  spore-formation ; 
at  20''  C,  seventy-two  hours.  At  18**  C.  spores  appear  at  the  end  of  five  days;  at  16° 
C,  after  seven  days.  Below  15°  C.  all  growth  and  spore  formation  cease  (Koch).  Spore- 
formation  still  takes  place  even  at  42°  C. 

In  hot,  dry  air,  bacilli  free  from  spores  do  not  withstand  a  temperature  a  little  over 
100°  C.  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  hot,  dry  air,  spores  of  the  bacilli  are  destroyed  at  a 
temperature  of  140°  C.  at  the  end  of  three  hours. 

Anthrax-spores  die  in  boiling  water  In  two  hours,  In  confined  steam  in  ten  minutes ; 
but  the  spores  of  the  garden-earth  bacillus  are  not  killed  in  this  time.  The  action  of 
steam  at  105°  C.  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes  kills  all  spores.  Watery  vapor  in  motion 
kills  all  spores  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  penetrates  very  well  into  the  objects 
to  be  disinfected  (Koch,  Gaffky,  L5ffler). 

According  to  Arloing  and  Duclaux,  anthrax-bacilli  die  In  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  spores  In  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

§  156.  If  fission-fungi  find  themselves  in  a  medium  which  suits  them, 
their  multiplication  can  still  be  brought  to  a  standstill  provided  the  fluid 
contains  substances  which  hinder  their  growth  and  even  kill  them. 
This  effect  is  produced  by  many  substances — sublimate,  lysol,  carbolic 
acid,  iodine,  etc. — even  in  comparatively  great  dilution.  Other  sub- 
stances operate  injuriously  upon  the  bacteria  only  when  they  are  in 
stronger  concentration.  The  point  at  which  the  multiplication  is  hin- 
dered is  always  reached  at  much  greater  dilution  than  that  at  which  the 
bacteria  are  killed.  Spores  are  much  more  resistant  than  the  vegetative 
forms. 

Many  bacteria  are  very  sensitive  to  acids,  so  that  even  a  small  degree 
of  acidity  hinders  the  growth.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the  organ- 
ism of  anthrax  and  of  the  Frankel-Weichselbaum  pneumococcus.  ^ut 
still  some  are  able  to  grow  with  a  moderate  amount  of  acid  in  the  nutri- 
ent fluid.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  specially  sensitive  to  the  mineral 
acids,  but  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  citric,  butyric,  acetic,  and 
lactic  acid  also  hinders  the  multiplication.  In  this  connection  belonga 
the  fact  that  the  products  of  decomposition  caused  by  the  fermentative 
action  of  the  fungi  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  are  injurious  to 
the  development  of  the  fungi,  and  finally  stop  their  growth  entirely. 
Thus  in  butyric-acid  and  lactic-acid  fermentation  the  quantity  of  butyria 
acid  and  of  lactic  acid  gradually  formed  may  finally  cause  cessation  of 
the  growth  of  the  fungus.  A  similar  result  occurs  in  the  bacterial 
putrefaction  of  albumin,  since  the  products,  such  as  phenol,  indol, 
skatol,  phenyl  acetic  acid,  phenyl  propionic  acid,  etc.,  hinder  the^ 
further  development  of  the  bacteria.  The  fission-fungi  are  less  sensitive 
to  alkalies,  and  many  of  them  can  bear  a  tolerably  high  degree  of  alka- 
linity in  the  nutrient  fluid;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
forms  which  do  not  flourish  in  alkaline  fluids — e.g.,  acetic-acid  fungus. 

Multiplication  also  ceases  in  the  presence  of  a  superabundance  of 
nutrient  material— i.e.,  with  an  insufficent  amount  of  water.  The 
fact  that  fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  and  salted  and  dried  flesh,  do  not  be- 
come foul  depends  upon  this.  Food-stuff's  can  also  be  preserved  by  de- 
priving them  of  water  and  by  the  addition  of  substances  which  are  dis- 
solved in  the  tissue-fluids,  and  in  this  way  increase  the  proportion  of 
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Bolid  matter.  The  limit  at  which  development  takes  place  is  reached  at 
a  much  higher  degree  of  humidity  for  the  fission-fongi  and  yeast-fungi 
than  for  mould-fungi. 

According  to  investigations  of  Pfeffer  and  Ali-Cohen,  many  motile 
bacteria  show  chemotactic  properties — i.e.,  they  are  attracted  or  re- 
pelled by  chemical  substances  dissolved  in  water.  The  bacteria  swim- 
ming around  in  the  fluid  consequently  collect  together  at  places  where 
there  are  chemical  substances  which  attract.  Typhoid-fever  bacilli  imd 
cholera-spirilla,  for  example,  are  attracted  by  the  juice  of  a  potato  (Ali- 
Oohen).  Potassium  salts,  peptone,  and  dextrin  iJso  act  by  attraction, 
but  the  individual  bacteria  behave  differently  toward  these  substances 
(Pfeffer).     Free  acids,  alkalies,  and  alcohol  have  a  repulsive  action. 

If  a  nutrient  fluid  contains  other  lower  fungi  besides  the  bacteria 
there  often  takes  place  a  competition  between  the  different  micro- 
organisms, and  fission-fungi,  budding  fungi,  and  mould-fungi  can 
crowd  one  another  out.  In  a  similar  manner  a  reciprocal  crowding:  out 
occurs  among  the  fission-fungi  themselves.  Thus,  for  example,  cocci 
can  be  supplanted  and  destroyed  by  bacilli,  or  one  form  of  bacillus  by 
another.  This  would  happen  where  either  the  composition  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  nutrient  fluid  is  more  favorable  for  one  or  for  the  other, 
or  also  where  one  species  of  bacteria  forma  products  which  act  inju- 
riously upon  the  other,  or  where  one  form  grows  more  rapidly  than  flie 
other  and  in  this  way  takes  away  the  necessary  nutrient  material  from 
the  competitor. 

According  to  the  investigations  made  by  Pasteur,  Emmerich,  Bou- 
chard, Woodhead,  Blagovestchensky,  and  others,  the  antagonism  be- 
tween many  bacteria  shows  its  influence  even  in  inoculation  experiments 
upon  animals.  By  simultaneous  inoculation  with  different  bacteria  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  development  of  a  pathogenic  fission-fungus 
in  the  body  of  a  susceptible  animal  is  hindered.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  development  of  the  anthrax-bacillus  can  be  hindered  by  a  simidta- 
neous  inoculation  with  erysipelas-cocci  (Emmerich)  or  with  the  Bacillus 
pyocyanena  (Bouchard). 

If,  for  example  ^Niigeli),  fission-fungi,  yeast-fungi,  and  mould-fungi  are  introduced 
together  into  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  fission-fungi  alone  increase  and  cause  lactic-acid 
fermentation.  If  to  the  same  solution  five  per  cent  of  tartaric  acid  is  added,  the  budding 
fungi  alone  multiply  and  cause  alcoholic  fermentation.  If  four  or  five  per  cent  of  tartaric 
acid  is  added,  only  the  vegetation  of  mould  is  obtained.  The  addition  of  the  tartaric 
acid  does  not  make  the  life  of  the  other  fungi  impossible,  but  only  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  one  over  the  other.  In  the  same  way  the  budding  fungi  alone  develop  in  grape- 
juice,  although  other  germs  find  their  way  into  it,  and  the  fission-fungi  can  multiply  and 
produce  acetic  acid  only  after  all  the  sugar  is  used  up.  Mould-fungi,  which  destroy  the 
acid,  can  develop  on  the  vinegar.  Subsequently  fission-fungi  again  appear  and  pnxiuce 
putrefaction. 

§  157.  The  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  fission-funs^i  alwa3rs 
cause  chemical  transformations  of  the  nutrient  material,  and  these 
are  brought  about  in  part  by  the  influence  of  the  ferments  secreted  by 
the  bacteria,  in  part  directly  through  the  metabolic  processes  occurring 
within  the  cells  themselves. 

Among  the  ferments  or  enzymes  are  to  be  mentioned  especially  the 
proteolytic  or  albumin-dissolving  enzymes  (bacterio-trypsins) ,  which  bring 
about  the  solution  of  the  albuminous  bodies,  and  thereby  cause  the  de- 
struction of  the  peptone  molecule.  The  bacteria  further  give  rise  to 
diastatic  ferments,  which  change  starch  into  sugar,  likewise  to  inverting 
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ferments  which  transform  cane-sugax  (disaccharid)  into  grape-sugar 
( monosaccharid ) . 

One  of  the  first  chemical  results  of  the  bacterial  metabolism,— or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  vital  activity  of  the  fission-fungi  aided  by  their 
enzymes — is  the  breaking  up  of  complex  organic  compounds.  By  many 
authors  all  these  processes  are  designated  as  fermentations,  while  other 
authors  (Lehmann)  only  speak  of  fermentations,  when  a  fission-fungus 
breaks  down  a  given  food  material  with  particular  ease,  and  thereby 
gives  rise  to  a  special  product,  or,  may  be,  several,  in  marked  quanti- 
ties, along  with  or  in  place  of  its  other  metabolic  products.  Other 
authors,  still,  limit  the  term  fermentation  to  the  destruction  of  the  car- 
bohydrates. 

Ill  the  decompositions  caused  by  the  fission-fung^i  many  widely 
dififerent  products  are  formed,  which  vary  according  to  the  composition 
of  the  nutrient  material  and  the  character  of  the  fission-fungus.  For 
fermentation  to  take  place  proper  fermentable  material  is  necessary. 
Many  fungi  can  cause  fermentation  as  well  in  the  presence  as  in  the  ab- 
sence of  oxygen,  while  to  some  of  them  a  paucity  of  oxygen  is  essential. 

Among  the  products  of  the  bacteria,  which  are  of  especial  imx)ortance 
to  the  physician,  are  those  which  act  poisonously  and  cause  tissue 
chang:es,  and  to  which  belong  particularly  those  substances  which  are 
described  as  ptoma^nSy  toxinSy  and  toxalbidnins. 

The  ptomalns  are  basic,  crystallizable,  nitrogenous  products  of  the 
destruction  of  albumin  by  bacteria;  they  are  also  known  as  the  alkaloids 
of  putrefaction  or  cadaveric  alkaloids.  When  they  display  poisonous 
properties,  they  are  classified  among  the  toxins.  The  best  known 
among  them  are  sepsin,  putrescin  (dimethylethylendiamin),  cadaverin 
(pentamethylendiamin),  collidin  (pyridin  derivative),  peptotoxin,  neu- 
ridin,  neurin,  cholin,  gadinin,  and  also  substances  resembling  mus- 
carin. 

The  toxalbumins  are  amorphous  poisons,  which  occur  in  bouillon 
cultures  of  many  of  the  bacteria.  They  are  precipitated  by  the  same 
methods  that  cause  the  precipitation  of  albumin,  and  hence  are  looked 
upon  by  most  investigators  as  albuminous  bodies.  Nevertheless  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  they  are  possibly,  in  part,  bodies  only  carried  down 
along  with  the  precipitated  albumin;  and  the  proof  (Brieger)  that  the 
specific  poisons  of  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  which  have  been  classified 
among  the  toxalbumins,  have  been  shown  to  be  free  from  albumin 
argues  for  such  a  conception.  It  appears  therefore  more  correct  to 
classify  these  specific  poisons  also  as  toxins.  They  constitute  those 
poisons  which  determine  the  special  form  of  the  intoxication  in  the 
various  infectious  diseases. 

Among  other  decompositions  worthy  of  note  which  are  caused  by 
bacteria  are :  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  pro- 
pionic acid,  butyric  acid,  also  often  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  from 
sugar;  the  formation  of  acids  (acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  propionic  acid, 
valerianic  acid,  succinic  acid,  formic  acid,  carbonic  acid)  from  alcohol 
and  organic  acids ;  the  formation  of  indol,  skatol,  phenol,  cresol,  pyro- 
catechin,  hydrochinon,  hydroparacumaric  acid,  and  paroxyphenylacetic 
acid  (von  Nencki,  Salkowski,  Brieger),  and  finally  hydrogen  sulphide, 
ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  water  from  albumin;  the  formation  of 
ammonium  carbonate  from  urea;  the  transformation  of  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids  into  free  nitrogen ;  the  reduction  of  nitrates  to  nitrites  and 
to  ammonia,  etc.     Finally,  there  are  also  in  the  soil  living  bacteria — 
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the  nitrobacteria — which  are  able  to  form  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  from 
ammonia  (Winogradsky). 

Along  with  we  nitri£cation  of  nitrogen  there  takes  place  simulta- 
neously a  destruction  of  the  earthy  alkali  carbonates,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  nitrobacteria  are  able,  in  the  absence  of  organic  carbon 
compounds,  to  derive  the  carbon  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  their 
cells  from  the  mlts  of  carbonic  acid.  There  takes  place,  therefore,  as  a 
result  of  the  vital  activity  of  these  organisms,  a  synthesis  of  organic 
material  out  of  inorganic  substances. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  fission-fungi  there  are  formed  hitter ^  sharp, 
disgusting  substances  that  are  but  little  known.  Milk  that  has  become 
bitter  arfords  an  example  of  this.  Furthermore,  fungi  occasionally  pro- 
duce pigments  of  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  color.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  blood-red  coating  of  BojCiIIus  prodigiosus  forms  on  bread 
(bleeding  bread) ;  moreover,  bandages  and  pus  sometimes  turn  blue  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  Micrococcus  cyaneus.  In  very  many 
cultures  a  fluorescent  coloring  material  is  formed. 

The  phxm>}iorescent  phenomena  to  be  seen  not  infrequently  on  putre- 
fying sea-fish  depend  also  upon  bacterial  products  of  decomposition,  as 
proven  by  Pfliiger,  and  appear  where  there  is  a  lively  reproduction  of 
the  bacteria. 

The  first  investigations  to  establish  the  changes  characteristic  of  putrefaction  were 
made  by  Th.  Schwann  and  Franz  Schulze,^  in  the  middle  of  the  fifties,  and  upon  the 
results  of  their  experiments  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion depend  upon  the  presence  of  very  small  organisms.  Almost  at  the  same  time  (1857) 
Cagnard-Latour  observed  the  multiplication  of  yeast-cells  in  alcoholic  fermentation. 
The  observation  made  by  Schwann  was  subsequently  corroborated  by  Helmholtz.  H. 
Schroeder  and  von  Dusch  then  showed  that  by  filtering  through  cotton-wool  the  air  ad- 
mitted to  a  fluid  capable  of  fermentation,  and  also  by  Uie  action  of  higher  temperatures, 
the  appearance  of  fermentation  may  be  hindered. 

Since  the  investigations  of  Schwann  there  have  been  advanced  many  hypotheses 
upon  tbe  cause  of  fermentation,  especially  upon  the  alcoholic  fermentation  caust^d  by 
the  yeast-fungi .  Certai n  authori ti es  have  sought  to  bring  these  processes  into  i mmediate 
relationship  with  the  life  of  the  cells  that  cause  the  fermentation ;  others  have  sought  to 
separate  them  from  the  latter.  According  to  Liebig,  the  process  is  due  to  a  molecular 
movement  which  an  unformed  ferment  or  a  body  in  a  state  of  chemical  activity — i.e., 
decomposing — imparts  to  other  bodies  whose  elements  are  not  held  strongly  together. 
According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Traube,*  the  cells  excrete  certain  substances,  so-called 
unformed  ferments,  which  cause  decomposition  by  contact  action — i.e.,  merely  by  their 
presence,  without  taking  part  chemically  or  entering  themselves  into  a  compound. 

According  to  Pasteur,'  fermentation  is  dependent  directly  upon  the  life  of  the  fer- 
mentative cells.  It  occurs  only  when  free  oxygen  is  lacking  to  the  cells,  so  tha*  these 
have  to  take  the  oxygen  from  the  chemical  compounds  in  the  nutrient  fluid.  In  this 
way  the  molecular  balance  of  the  latter  is  destroyed.  According  to  von  Nencki,  also, 
ana^robiosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  different  kinds  of  fermentation. 

According  to  Nageli's  molecular-physical  theory ^^  fermentation  is  a  transfer  of  molec- 
ular motion  from  the  living  protoplasm  to  the  material  undergoing  fermentation. 
This  motion  is  present  in  the  molecules,  groups  of  atoms,  and  atoms  of  all  substances. 
The  compounds  forming  the  living  protophism  remain  themselves  unchanged,  but  by  the 
transfer  of  molecular  motion  they  destroy  the  equipoise  in  the  molecules  of  the  ferment- 
ing substance,  and  these  become  disintegrated. 

According  to  E.  and  H.  Buchner  there  can  be  obtained  from  yeast,  by  a  pressure  of 
400-500  atmospheres,  a  cell-juice  which  causes  fermentation  in  sugar  solution  directly. 
Fermentation  is  therefore  not  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  cells,  but  is  caused  by  a  cell 

'  Poggend,  Annal,  29  Bd.,  ref.  in  SchmidVa  Jahrh.,  1866. 

'Cf.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Ffiuger's  Arch.,  12  Bd.,  1875,  and  "Physiol.  Chemie." 

^Ann.  de  Chhn.  et  de  Phys.,  tome  58,  1860,  et  tome  64,  1862;  Comptes  rend,  de 
VAcad.  des  Sciences,  tomes  45,  46,  47,  52,  56,  80 ;  and  Duclaux,  "Ferments  et  Maladies," 
Paris,  1882. 

*Abhandl  d.  Bayr.  Akad.,  Math.-physik,  Kl,  iii.,  70,  1870. 
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substance — ^** zymase" — which  apparently  is  secreted  by  the  cell,  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  latter  splits  the  fermentable  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

H.  Buchner  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  specific  toxins  (for  example  of  tetanus  and 
of  diphtheria)  also  are  ingredients  of  the  plasma  of  the  bacilli  concerned. 

The  power  to  produce  fermentation — i.e,  decomposition — in  the  nutrient  fluid  is 
very  likely  not  only  a  property  of  fission-fungi  and  yeast-fungi,  but  also  of  the  cells  of 
more  highly  organized  beings,  therefore  also  of  man.  According  to  Voit,*  thei decom- 
position of  the  dissolved  albumin  circulating  in  the  organism  is  attributable  to  a  fer- 
mentative activity  of  the  cells.  Pasteur  has  shown  that  fruit  and  leaves  possess  fermen- 
tative properties  under  suitable  conditions. 

Along  with  fermentation  and  putrefaction  which  result  from  fungi,  there  are  other 
decompositions  of  organic  substances  in  the  production  of  which  the  fungi  have  no  part. 
These  consist  mainly  in  a  slow  oxidation  or  burning,  in  which  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  are  formed,  and,  in  the  case  of  nitrogenous  substances,  also  ammonia.  This  form 
of  decomposition  takes  place  under  conditions  in  which  atmospheric  air  and  moisture  are 
in  contact  with  organic  matter.  Moreover,  it  also  takes  place  in  the  living  organism. 
In  dead  organic  matter  this  answers  partially  to  the  process  usually  called  mouldering, 

2.   General  Consideraticms  concerning  Hie  Pathogenic   Fisston-fungi  and 
their  Behavior  in  tJie  Human  Organism, 

§  158.  As  has  been  already  explained  in  §§  12,  13,  and  14,  there  are 
among  the  fission-fungi  numerous  species  which  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing disease  processes  in  the  human  organism,  and  they  are  therefore 
cafied  pathogenic  fission-fung:!.  The  first  condition  of  such  action  is 
evidently  that  the  bacteria  concerned  must  possess  properties  enabling ' 
them  to  multiply  in  the  tissues  of  the  living  human  body.     They  must 


Fio.  808.— Section  tbrough  a  vocal  cord  of  a  child  with  streptoooocus  colonies  upon  and  In  the  epithelium. 
a.  Epithelium ;  &,  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  c,  swollen,  degenerated  epithelium,  in  part 
devoid  of  nuclei ;  d,  layer  of  cocci ;  e,  reactive  small-oell  Inflltration,  partly  inside  the  degenerated  epithelium, 
partly  in  the  connective  tissue.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

consequently  find  in  the  tissues  the  suitable  nutrient  material,  and  in 
the  body-temperature  the  warmth  necessary  to  their  growth.  The  tis- 
sues, moreover,  must  not  contain  substances  which  are  a  hindrance  to 
their  growth  (cf.  §§  29  and  30). 

If  pathogenic  fission-fungi  succeed  in  growing  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body — i.e.,  if  Infection  takes  place  (cf.  §  14) — their  action  is  in  general 
characterized,  at  the  point  of  multiplication,  by  degeyieration  (Fig.  392, 

>"  Physiologic  des  Sauerstoffwechsels,"  Leipsic,  1881. 
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d),  necT'osts,  inflammation  (e),  and  neic  grotatk  of  tissue,  while  the  toxins 
produced  by  tnem  cause  manifestations  of  poisoning. 

But  in  individual  cases  the  disease  process  assumes  different  forms, 
in  that  the  distribution  of  the  bacteria  in  the  organism  and  their  local 
action,  as  well  as  the  production  of  poisons,  differ  greatly  with  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  bacteria. 

With  many  of  them  the  local  ax^tion  upon  the  tissues  comes  to  the  front; 
with  others  the  aeneral  intoxication.  Many  bacteria  confine  themselves  to 
the  reaion  in  which  tJiey  liave  found  entrance ;  others  advance  uninter- 
ruptealy  into  the  surrounding  neighborhood ;  still  others  are  carried  by 
the  lymph-  and  blood-currents  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  metastatic 
foci:  and  finally,  still  others  increase  in  the  blood. 

If  a  spread  of  the  bacteria  takes  place  through  the  blood,  the  bacteria 
may  go  from  the  mother  to  the  fetus  during  pregnancy,  since  the  phicenta 
forms  no  certain  filter  against  pathogenic  bacteria.  This  has  been 
proved,  for  example,  for  anthrax-bacilli,  for  the  bacilli  of  symptomatic 
anthrax,  for  the  bacilli  of  glanders,  for  the  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever, 
for  the  bacilli  of  typhoid,  and  for  the  pneumococcus.  According  to 
certain  observations  of  Malvoz,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  and  Latis,  changes  in 
the  placenta,  such  as  hemorrhages,  loss  of  epithelium,  alterations  of  the 
vessel-walls,  favor  the  transmigration  of  the  bacteria.  Bacteria — as,  for 
example,  anthrax-bacilli — can  grow  through  the  tissues.  The  passing 
over  of  bacteria  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  presupposes,  as  a  rule, 
that  after  the  entrance  of  these  organisms  into  the  circulating  blood  of 
the  mother,  the  latter  shall  remain  alive  at  least  long  enough  to  allow  of 
the  transmigration. 

The  bacteria  which  succeed  in  multiplying  in  the  human  body  die 
out  again,  in  many  cases,  in  a  short  time,  and  the  diseases  caused  by 
them  proceed  to  recovery  (cf .  §  28).  Nevertheless  it  also  not  infrequent- 
ly happens  that  they  are  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  body,  and  either 
continuously  cause  disease  processes,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  so  that  no  disease  processes  of  any  kind  are  recog- 
nizable till,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  latency,  a  lively  midtiplica- 
tion  takes  place,  and  along  with  it  new  manifestations  of  disease  show  them- 
selves. 

Not  infrequently  a  secondary  infection  associates  itself  with  an 
infection  already  existing.  The  relation  between  the  two  infections  is 
either  that  the  second  occurred  accidentally  after  the  first  became  estab- 
lished, or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  way  was  prepared  by  the  first 
infection  for  the  subsequent  one  (cf.  §  14). 

Finally,  double  infection,  in  which  two  or  even  more  forms  of  bacteria 
come  to  development  in  the  tissues  simultaneously  and  exert  their  de- 
structive influence  upon  them,  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence. 

§  159.  Each  pathogenic  fission-fungus  has  a  specific  action  upon  the 
tissues  of  the  human  body ;  but,  nevertheless,  different  species  of  fission- 
fungi  may  exert  similar  action.  Thus,  for  example,  various  bacteria  can 
cause  suppuration.  Consequently  it  is  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  that  the  morbid  changes  in  the  tissues  are  so  characteristic  that 
the  species  of  the  pathogenic  fission-fungus  can  be  recognized  with  cer- 
tainty. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  moreover,  that  the  patliogenic  properties 
of  tlie  bacteria  are  not  entirely  constant ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  their 
virulence  varies,  so  that  bacteria  that  cause  severe  or  fatal  infection  may 
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become  changed  through  external  circumstances;  that  is  to  say,  may 
become  weakened  so  that  they  either  lose  entirely  the  power  to  produce 
processes  of  disease  in  the  organism,  or  at  least  can  cause  onlj^  mild 
forms  of  disease.  This  peculiarity  is  not  alone  of  theoretical  interest, 
but  is  also  of  high  practical  interest.  It  explains,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
a  certain  extent,  why  a  certain  infection  does  not  always  run  the  same 
course,  and,  moreover,  why  alongside  of  severe  attacks  light  ones  also 
occur.  On  the  other  hand,  it  affords  us  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
material  for  inoculation  from  attenuated  cultures  of  bacteria,  by  means 
of  which  slight  degrees  of  infection  and  also  slight  degrees  of  intoxica- 
tion can  be  produced,  which  protect  the  organism  from  severe  infection, 
or  cure  an  infection  that  has  already  taken  place  (cf.  §  30). 

Attenuation  of  the  pathog:enic  properties  of  a  fission-fungus  can 
be  effected  by  allowing  higher  temperatures,  oxygen  or  light,  or  chemi- 
cal antiseptic  substances  to  act  in  a  suitable  maimer  upon  the  cultures, 
as  well  as  by  cultivating  the  fungus  in  the  body  of  animals  possessing 
little  susceptibility.  In  some  forms,  as  in  the  diplococcus  of  pneumonia, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cultivate  the  bacteria  in  question  upon  artificial 
media  to  bring  about  attenuation;  in  others,  such  as  the  bacillus  of 
chicken-cholera,  prolonged  exposure  of  the  culture  to  the  air  suffices  to 
bring  about  an  attenuation.  It  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  virulence  of 
the  pneumococci  for  a  long  time,  it  is  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to 
inoculate  the  bacteria  cultivated  upon  artificial  media  into  rabbits,  which 
are  very  susceptible  animals.  The  glanders-bacilli  and  tubercle-bacilli 
and  cholera-spirilla  lose  virulence  if  cultivated  for  a  long  time  uninter- 
ruptedly upon  artificial  nutrient  media.  The  streptococcus  of  erysipelas 
becomes  so  attenuated  by  continued  cultivation  in  bouillon  or  nutrient 
jelly  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  killing  even  mice  (Emmerich). 

It  is  possible  to  make  only  hypotheses  in  regard  to  the  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  the  attenuation  of  virulence  of  the  bacteria  by  the 
methods  above  mentioned.  If  the  bacteria  cultivated  for  a  long  time 
upon  artificial  media  change  in  virulence,  perhaps  this  can  be  partially 
explained  by  assuming  that  in  a  series  of  generations  the  less  virulent 
varieties,  which  certainly  must  often  appear,  gradually  win  the  superi- 
ority. In  the  attenuation  of  virulence  by  heat,  chemical  reagents,  etc., 
however,  this  explanation  is  not  permissible.  In  this  case  it  turns  very 
likely  upon  a  general  weakening,  a  degeneration  of  the  protoplasm. 
This  assumption  is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  such  bacteria  show  a 
diminution  in  energy  of  growth. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Pasteur  and  of  Koch,  the  virulence  of  anthrax- 
bacilli  may  be  so  attenuated  by  cultivation  at  43*  C.  for  about  six  days,  or  at  42°  C.  for 
about  thirty  days,  that  guinea-pigs  are  no  longer  killed  by  the  inoculation. 

A  considerable  attenuation  of  the  anthrax-bacillus  is  obtained  even  by  ten  minutes' 
heating  at  66'  C,  (Toussaint),  or  by  heating  at  62'  C.  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  at  60'  C.  for 
twenty  minutes  (Chauveau) ;  moreover,  the  same  result  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  at  high  pressure  (Chauveau).  The  bacilli  weakened  by  the  influence  of  high  tem- 
perature for  a  short  time  regain  their  virulence  very  quickly  by  reculti  vation ;  the  bacilli, 
on  the  contrary,  which  have  been  weakened  at  lower  temperatures  remain  attenuated 
through  numerous  generations.  Spores  of  the  bacillus  of  blackleg  are  rendered  harmless 
by  a  temperature  of  86'  C.  in  six  hours  (Arloing,  Thomas,  Comevin)  without  suffering 
any  diminution  in  their  power  of  reproduction.  Moreover,  the  bacilli  can  be  weakened 
without  killing  them  by  weak  solutions  of  sublimate,  thymol,  eucalyptus-oil,  nitrate  of 
silver,  etc. 

The  addition  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  1 :  600  to  the  culture-fluid  permits 
of  the  development  of  anthrax-bacilli,  but  destroys  tlieir  virulence  in  twenty-nine  days 
(Chamberland,  Roux).     In  the  same  way  attenuation  is  obtained  by  addition  of  bichro- 
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Zie^ler,  General  Pathology.  Plate  1. 


5.    Culture  of  Anthrax  BtcWi  «.    Culture  of  Stephylococcut  PyoQenac  Citreut 

upon  a  boiled  potato.  upon  a  boiled  pouto. 
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or  upon  the  surface  of  the  solidified  nutrient  fluid  in  a  test-tube  (Plate 
I.,  Fig.  4).  Very  often  the  infected  needle  is  stuck  into  the  solidified 
transparent  medium  contained  in  a  test-tube  (Plate  I.,  Figs.  1-3). 

If  the  culture  on  the  gelatin  plate  is  pure,  and  the  whole  procedure 
is  carried  out  with  the  necessary  care  and  avoidance  of  contamination, 
pure  cultures  are  obtained  by  the  above  method.  In  stab-cultures 
(Plate  I.,  Figs.  1-3)  as  well  as  in  smear-cultures  on  potatoes  (Figs.  5 
and  6)  and  on  any  other  nutrient  medium  (Fig.  4),  often  special  pecu- 
liarities show  themselves  which  make  it  possible  for  the  practised  ob- 
server to  recognize  the  form  of  bacteria.  Still  it  will  occasionally 
happen  that  a  thorough  microscopic  examination  of  the  colonies  will 
also  have  to  be  made. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the  above  manipulations  must  be 
<5arried  out  with  care,  and  that  care  must  be  had  for  the  absolute  clean- 
liness of  the  instruments  that  come  into  use — of  the  glass  plates  and 
iest-tubes,  — and  that  the  nutrient  media  must  be  free  from  bacteria.    Suit- 


Fio.  398.— Gelatin  plate  oontalning  colonies  of  small  badlli.  These  colonies  are  pelllcle-llke,  with  some- 
'what  sinuous  maivlns.  Also  small,  round  wbite  colonies  of  oocd  are  present.  Obtained  from  the  exudate  of 
•A  purulent  perltomtus.    (Diminished  by  one-third.) 

Able  procedures  are  easiest  learned  in  laboratories  specially  arranged 
ioT  the  purpose.  The  long-continued  heating  of  the  instruments  used 
or  their  subjection  to  high  temperatures  plays  an  important  role.  The 
necessary  guidance  is  furnished  in  the  various  books  on  bacteriological 
methods  of  examination  which  have  appeared  recently. 

Infusion  of  meat  containing  x>eptone  and  gelatin  is  most  usually  em- 
ployed for  making  plates.  This  consiste  of  a  watery  infusion  of  chopped 
meat,  to  which  a  definite  amount  of  i)eptone  and  salt  is  added.  ^  This  is, 
moreover,  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  enough  gelatin  added 
"to  give  a  solid  consistence  at  ordinary  temperatures.  For  stroke-  and 
stab-cultures  sometimes  this  same  gelatin  is  used  (Plate  I.,  Figs.  2  and 
3),  sometimes  a  jelly  made  of  a  mixture  of  watery  extract  of  meat,  pep- 
tone, and  agar-agar  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  1),  sometimes  blood-serum  that  has 
been  brought  to  coagulation  by  warming  (Fig.  4). 

For  stab-cultures  the  jelly  is  allowed  to  solidify  with  the  test-tube  in 
A  j)erpendicular  position  (Fig.  3),  for  stroke-cultures  in. an  oblique  posi- 
tion (Fig.  4). 
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Sterilized  bouillon  is  often  used  for  cultures.  The  inoculated  nutri- 
ent media  are  kept  either  at  room-temperature  or  at  higher  temperatures 
of  from  30°  to  40°  C.  in  an  incubating-oven.  The  latter,  however,  is  pos- 
sible only  with  agar-agar,  blood-serum,  and  potatoes,  as  the  gelatin  that 
is  used  becomes  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  me  incubating-oven. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  process  just  briefly  described  can  be 
modified  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
cases  in  which  the  bacteria  grow  only  at  high  temperatures  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  agar-agar  plates  and  to  do  away  with  gelatin.  Occasionally 
exudates  formed  on  the  mucous  membranes  (diphtheria)  or  small  pieces 
of  tissue  which  have  been  excised  are  introduced  directly  into  the  nu- 
trient solution.  If  it  is  desired  to  examine  the  cultures  directly  under 
the  microscope,  hanging-drop  cultures  are  made.  For  many  bacteria — 
for  example,  for  cholera-spirilla — the  use  of  cultures  in  hanging  drops  is 
to  be  recommended.  In  this  method  a  drop  of  sterilized  bouillon  hangs 
down  from  the  under  surface  of  a  cover-glass  and  is  inoculated  from  a 
previously  purified  culture  of  a  fission-fungus.  After  this  the  cover-glass 
is  laid  over  the  excavation  in  a  hollow-ground  slide.  If  evaporation  of 
the  drop  is  avoided  by  closing  off  the  external  air  from  the  cavity  in 
the  slide — n^'hich  may  be  effected  by  sticking  on  the  cover-glass  with  oil 
or  vaseline — the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  can  be  directly  observed 
for  a  long  time. 

If  the  bacteria  are  sought  in  water  a  small  amount  of  the  water  is 
distributed  in  gelatin  and  plate-cultures  are  made.  Earth  may  be  rubbed 
up  in  sterilized  salt-solution.  Air  is  made  to  pass  in  definite  amount 
through  sterilized  salt-solution,  and  the  salt-solution  infected  in  this 
way  is  then  mixed  with  gelatin,  and  from  this  gelatin  plates  are  made. 

The  culture  of  the  bacteria  on  different  media,  accompanied  by  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  different  stages  of  development,  serves 
for  a  more  precise  characterization,  and  at  the  same  time  also  for  the 
determination  of  the  species  of  fission-fungus  in  question.  After  its 
peculiarities  have  been  sufficiently  studied  in  this  way  its  development 
in  the  animal  body  is  tested.  As  experimental  animals  those  most 
usually  employed  are  rabbits,  dogs,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  mice,  and  small 
birds.  Bacteria  to  be  tested  are  in^*oduced  sometimes  under  the  skin, 
sometimes  directly  into  the  blood-current,  sometimes  by  inoculation 
into  the  inner  organs,  sometimes  by  inhalation  into  the  lungs,  some- 
times by  administration  with  the  food  into  the  intestinal  tract.  The 
fungus  can  be  regarded  as  pathogenic  for  the  animal  in  question  if  it 
multiplies  in  the  tissues  of  the  latter  and  produces  morbid  conditions. 
If  relatively  large  amounts  are  inoculated  the  experimental  animal  may, 
imder  certain  conditions,  die,  even  if  the  bacteria  do  not  increase  at  all 
in  its  body ;  for  the  poisonous  substances  ready -formed  in  the  culture 
and  introduced  by  inoculation  often  suffice  to  kill  the  animal. 

Experience  has  taught  that  only  some  of  the  bacterial  infections 
which  occur  in  man,  if  transmitted  to  animals  by  inoculation,  run  the 
same  course  as  in  man ;  that  is  to  say,  only  those  which  also  occur 
otherwise  in  animals.  In  other  cases  the  pathogenic  fission-fungi  which 
occur  in  man  or  certain  animals  are,  it  is  true,  pathogenic  for  the  ex- 
perimental animals,  but  the  morbid  process  shows  a  different  localiza- 
tion and  a  different  course.  In  still  a  third  case  the  experimental  ani- 
mals are  partially  or  completely  immune. 

Inversely,  fission-fungi  that  are  extremely  pathogenic  for  the  experi- 
mental animals  are  often  innocuous  for  other  animals  and  for  man. 
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II.  The  Different  Forms  of  Fission-fungi  and  tlie  Infectious  Diseases 

Caused  by  Tliem. 

1.  The  Cocci,  or  the  Sphcerobdcteriay  and  the  Morbid  Processes  Caused  by 

Them. 

(a)  General  Remarks  upon  the  Cocci. 

§  161.  The  cocci  or  coccacei  (Zopf)  are  bacteria  that  always  occur 
exclusively  in  the  form  of  round  or  oval  or  lancet-shaped  cells.  In  their 
multiplication  by  division  they  often  form  peculiar  aggregations  of  cells 
hanging  together,  and  it  is  customary  to  designate  these  by  special 
names,  according  to  the  character  of  the  different  forms  that  appear. 
Since  certain  forms  of  cocci  are  specially  apt  to  develop  in  defimtely 
shaped  aggregations,  many  authors  have  found  in  this  circumstance  a 
reason  for  making  corresi)onding  varieties.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be 
noted  that  a  given  species  does  not  always  give  rise  to  the  same  forms 
of  growth,  but    may 

show         variations  m^^  TBv^ • 

called   forth   by   the  ♦•^**«^«^ 

surrounding  nutrient  9l*'*»V*ff' 

conditions. 

Many  of  the  cocci  ^^-  *•• 

f     •  •  •    -— 

•  %^ 


FIO.  a04.  FIG.  305.  FIG.  307. 

FIG.  804.— Streptoooccufl  from  a  purulent  peritoneal  exudate  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  a.  Separate  oood ; 
b,  <1iplococcl :  c,  streptooooci.    Magnlfled  600  diameters. 

Fig.  a06.— Microcoocus  colonies  in  a  blood-capillary  of  the  liver,  as  the  cause  of  metastatic  abscesB-forma- 
tion  in  pysemic  infection.    Necrgsis  of  the  liver-cells.    Magnified  40O  diametere. 

Fig.  306.— Good  grouped  in  tetrads  (merlsmopedia),  fh>m  a  softening  inftux;tion  of  the  lung.  Magnified 
50O  diameters. 

Fig.  307.— Sarcina  ventricuU.    Magnified  400  diameters. 

multiply  by  division  in  one  plane  only,  viz.,  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  elongated  spherical  cell. 

If  in  this  case  the  spheres  resulting  by  division  remain  together  for 
some  time  in  the  form  of  double  spheres,  and  if  this  form  appears  with 
especial  frequency,  they  are  called  diplococci  (Fig.  394,  6).  K,  from  a 
further  continued  division  of  the  cells  in  one  plane,  rows  of  cocci  (  tonila- 
chains)  result,  they  are  called  streptococci  (Fig.  394,  c) ;  and  this  term 
is  used  also  as  the  name  of  a  group.  If  the  division  of  the  cells  takes 
place  irregularly  and  the  cells  remain  together  thereafter,  then  the  bac- 
teria are  generally  known  as  micrococci  (Zopf)  or  heaped-cocci  (Fig.  395). 
By  Ogston  and  Eosenbach  the  name  staphylococcus  or  grape-cocci  has 
been  brought  into  use  to  indicate  some  of  these  forms.  Larger  collec- 
tions of  cells,  which  are  held  together  by  a  gelatinous  substance  derived 
from  the  cell  membranes,  have  been  designated  as  zodglcea  masses.  If 
the  masses  of  cocci  are  united  into  larger  collections  by  a  gelatinous 
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envelope,  then  they  are  spoken  of  also  as  ascococci  or  tubular  colleciior.9 
of  cocci  (Schlauchkokken). 

Zopf  introduced  the  name  merismopedia,  or  tablei-cocdy  for  cocci 
which  remain  for  a  long  time  united  in  a  four-celled  tablet  (Fig.  396). 
Others  regard  such  bacteria  as  micrococci.  The  cocci  that  go  by  the 
name  sarcinae  are  characterized  by  dividing  in  three  directions  of  space, 
so  that  compound  cubical  packets  (Fig.  397)  of  round  cells  are  formed 
from  tetrads. 

The  cocci  not  infrequently  show  a  tremulous  molecular  motion  in 
fluids.  Independent  motion  has  not  been  observed  with  certainty. 
Spore-formation  has  not  been  observed  in  most  of  them.  According  to 
Cienkowski,  van  Tieghem,  and  Zopf,  the  Coccus  mesenterioides  (leucono- 
stoc),  that  makes  a  frog-spawn-like  coating  on  sugar  or  parsnips,  forms 
arthrogenio  spores.  When  this  is  about  to  occur  some  particular  cell  in 
a  torula-chain  becomes  somewhat  larger  and  glistening.  According  to 
Prazmowsky,  Micrococcus  urece  also  forms  spores. 

The  saprophytic  cocci  grow  upon  very  diflferent  nutrient  substrata, 
and  cause  by  their  growth  in  suitable  media  various  processes  of  de- 
composition. Many  of  them  also  produce  pigment.  Micrococcus  urece^ 
(Pasteur,  van  Tieghem,  Leube)  causes  fermentative  processes  in  urine, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed  out  of 
urea.  Micrococcus  viscosus  is  the  cause  of  the  slimy  fermentation  of 
wine.  The  cause  of  the  glow  seen  in  foul  meat  was  found  by  Pfliiger  to 
be  due  to  a  micrococcus  that  forms  slimy  coatings  on  the  surface  of  the 
meat. 

Among  the  pigment-producers  the  best  known  are  the  Micrococcus 
luteuSy  the  Micrococcus  aurantiacus,  the  Sarcina  lutea,  the  Micrococcus 
cyaneuSy  and  the  Micrococcus  violaceus,  which  produce  yellow,  blue,  and 
violet  pigment  respectively  when  grown  on  boiled  eggs  or  potatoes. 

Saprophytic  cocci  are  found  as  well  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
in  the  intestines  as  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  occur  occasionally 
also  in  the  lungs.  Micrococcus  hcematodes  (Babes)  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  red  sweat,  and  produces  red-colored  zoogloea  masses. 

Sarcina  ventriculi  (Fig.  397)  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  stomach 
of  man  and  animals,  especially  when  abnormal  fermentations  are  going^ 
on.  According  to  Falkenheim,  the  stomach  sarcina  can  be  cultivated 
upon  gelatin,  forming  round  yellow  colonies  which  show  colorless 
spherical  monococci,  diplococci,  and  tetrads,  but  never  contain  cubical 
packets.  They  form  these,  however,  in  neutralized  hay-infusion,  and 
their  growth  causes  the  souring  of  the  infusion.  The  membrane  of  the 
sarcina  is  said  to  consist  of  cellulose. 

Micrococcus  tetragenus  (monsmopedia)  is  often  found  in  human 
sputum  and  consequently  also  in  the  mouth  and  throat;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  walls  of  tuberculous  cavities  or  in  hemorrhagic  softening  foci  in 
the  lungs,  and  forms  tetrads  (Fig.  396)  in  multiplying,  the  cells  of  which 
are  held  together  by  a  slimy  membrane.  On  gelatin  it  forms  round  or 
oval  lemon-yellow  colonies.  It  is  pathogenic  for  white  mice,  developing 
in  their  blood.     Gray  house-mice  are  almost  immune. 

The  pathogenic  cocci  cause  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  which  for 
the  most  part  go  on  to  recovery  after  the  destruction  of  the  bacteria; 
but  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  cocci  maintain  themselves  for 
a  long  time  in  the  body  and  give  rise  to  chronic  troubles. 
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(b)  PaUiogenic  Cocci, 

§  162.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes  (Rosenbach)  is  a  coccus  which, 
in  multiplying,  forms  double  spheres  and  cJiains  of  splieres  of  different 
lengths,  containing  from  four  to  twelve  or  more  cells.  This  chain  for- 
mation comes  to  an  especially  full  development  when  the  streptococcus 
is  growing  in  fluids — in  nutrient  bouillon  or  fluid  exudates, — yet  it  is 
also  generally  to  be  observed  when  these  organisms  are  developing 
within  the  tissues. 

The  cocci  stain  very  well  by  Gram's  method,  are  facultative  anae- 
robes, grow  best  at  37°  C,  and  form  small  whitish  colonies  on  gelatin 
and  agar. 

The  streptococcus  pyc^enes  is  especially  pathogenic  for  mice  and 
rabbits  (much  less  so  for  dogs  and  rats),  but  its  virulence  varies  very 
much,  and  di8api)ears  rapidly  from  cultures  on  the  ordinary  nutrient 


6 
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Fig.  896.— streptococcus  tracbeitis  In  scarlet  fever.  (Alcohol ;  carmine;  metbyl  violet;  Iodine.)  a.  Con- 
nective tissue;  6,  detarlied  epitbeiium ;  c,  membrane  composed  of  cells  and  streptococci ;  d,  fibrin  tbreads. 
Magnified  900  dlameteis. 

media.  Virulence  is  retained  for  a  relatively  long  time  by  cultures  of 
the  cocci  in  human  serum  or  horse  serum  (serum  two  parts,  and  bouil- 
lon one  part),  or  in  a  mixture  of  bouillon  and  ascitic  fluid  (Marmorek). 

The  streptococcus  pyogenes  causes  in  man  injlammations  which  for  the 
most  part,  but  not  always,  assume  a  purulent  character.  Occasionally 
it  is  found  also  on  the  sound  mucous  membranes,  for  example,  in  the 
upper  air-passages,  or  in  the  vagina  and  cervix  uteri ;  and  from  this  fact 
it  is  supposed  that  either  its  virulence  is  very  slight,  or  that  the  mu- 
cous membranes  offer  a  successful  resistance  to  its  entrance  into  their 
tissues. 

An  infection  with  streptococci  occurs  either  in  sound  individuals, 
or  in  those  who  have  received  some  injury,  or  finally  as  an  accompani- 
ment and  consequence  of  other  infections,  such  especially  as  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis: 

If  it  multiplies  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes — for  ex- 
ample, of  the  air-passages  (Fig.  398) — it  causes  wjlammations  which 
may  assume  the  character  of  a  desquamative  or  pundent  catarrh  (c),  or 
that  of  a  process  accompanied  by  croupous  exuaations  (d).  If  it  pene- 
trates into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  submucosa,  it  causes  most*fre- 
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quently  inflammations,  which  assume  the  character  of  sl  phlegmon,  i.e., 
a  more  or  leas  quickly  spreading,  sero-purulent,  or  purulent,  or  fibrino- 


Fio.  9B0.—Strept(HioccuK  pyogenes  from  a  phlegmonous  Inflammatory  focus  of  the  stomach,  a,  Leuco- 
cytes; 5,  leucocytes  with  streptococci  inside;  c«  free  streptococci.  (Alcohol;  Gram's  method.)  Magnifled 
SOOdlameten. 

purulent,  or  sero-fibrinous  inflammation,  which  may  at  certain  points 
lead  to  suppuration  and  to  abscess-formation.  In  the  exudate  the  cocci 
in  part  lie  free  (Fig.  399,  c),  in  part  they  are  inclosed  within  the  cells  (6). 

When  the  streptococcus  spreads  in  the  corium,  into  which  it  pene- 
trates when  there  is  a  small  wound  of  the  skin,  it  utilizes  the  lymph- 
spaces  and  lymph-vessels  (Fig.  400,  a,  and  401  A,  i)  as  pathways  and 
breeding-places,  and  causes  a  more  or  less  severe  inflammation,  which 
may  be  recognized  mac^oscopically  by  an  advancing  reddening  and 
swelling  of  the  skin,  which  is  known  as  erysipelas.  These  external 
symptoms  correspond  to  more  or  less  severe  serous  and  cellular  infiltra- 
tions (Fig.  400,  rf,  e,  /*,  and  Fig.  401,  m),  and  often,  also,  to  a  cellulo- 
flbrinous  exudation  (m,).  In  cases  of  severe  infection  with  more  highly 
virulent  streptococci,  the  process  can  go  on  to  liquefaction  of  the  epithe- 
lium (Fig.  401,  e,  /*,  a,  gr,),  and  to  the  formation  of  vesicles  (Fig.  401,  c; 
erysipelas  buUosum),  or  even  to  necrosis  and  gangrene  of  the  corium 
(Fig.  401,  1 1^ ;  erysipelas  gangrsenosum)  and  to  suppurations  of  the 
tissue. 

The  spread  and  multiplication  of  the  cocci  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
give  rise  to  a  spreading  sero-purulent  and  fibrino-purnlent  inflamma- 
tion, often  with  subsequent  suppuration  of  the  tissue.  These  forms  of 
infection  are  designated  as  phlegmons. 

In  the  muscles  the  streptococci  select  principally  the  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  perimysium  internum  (Fig.  402,  a)  as  the  place  in  which  they 


Fig.  400.— Colonies  of  streptococcus  eryfdpelatia :  a,  in  a  lymph-veasel ;  6,  In  part  romposed  of  thickly 
packed  spheres.  In  part  of  torula-chalna :  c,  neighborhood  of  the  lymph-vessel,  with  pale  unstainable  nuclei ; 
d,  vein ;  e,  perivenous  cellular  Inflltretlon  of  tissue;  /,  accumulation  of  cells  In  the  lymph-vessel.  Hection  of 
rabbit's  ear  two  days  after  Inoculation  with  eryslpelas-cocci.  (Alcohol ;  gentian  violet)  Magnified  250 
diameters. 

multiply  and  spread,  but  they  also  penetrate  into  the  sarcolemma  tubes 
{(1).  Here  also  the  consequences  of  infection  are  more  or  less  severe  in- 
flammations, often  going  on  to  suppuration. 
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Infection  of  the  serous  membranes  is  followed  by  a  sero-purulent  or 


no.  401.— Sectton  of  the  skfn  from  a  case  of  erysipelas  bullosom.  a.  Epidermis :  h,  oorlum :  c.  bladder- 
liKe  cavity;  d,  cover  of  this  cavity;  e,  epithelial  cell  with  vacuole:  /,  swollen  cell  with  swollen  nucleus; 
Q^  g„  cavity  caused  by  the  melting  down  of  epithelial  cells,  and  containing  fragments  of  the  same  and  pus- 
oorpuscles;  h^  lymph-vessel  partially  Oiled  with  stn^ptoooccl ;  <,  lymph- vessels  completely  filled  with  strepto- 
cocci: k,  colony  of  streptococci  located  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues;  U  Ii<  necrotic  tissue;  m,  cellular,  mi, 
nbrinooellular  infiltration  of  the  tissues ;  n,  flbrinooellular  exudation  in  the  bladder-lil^e  cavity.  (Alcohol ; 
alum  carmine.)    Magnified  60  diameters. 

fibrino-purulent  exudation,  during  which  the  streptococci  usually  multi- 
ply abundantly  in  the  free  exudate. 

Infection  of  the  lungs  causes  the  formation  of  purulent  or  croupous 
exudations  in  the  lung  alveoli. 

The  streptococcus  infection  may  sooner  or  later  cease,  because  the 


Fio.  402.— Pectoral  muscle  beset  with  large  numbers  of  the  streptococcus  jtyoQencs,  from  a  case  of 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  due  to  cadaveric  poison- 
ing. (The  phlegmon  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  developed  two  days  after  the  finger  was  injured,  and  the  inter- 
mediate lymph-vessels  of  the  arm  showed  no  evidences  of  being  involved.)  a.  Perimysium  internum  full  of 
streptococci ;  /),  transversely  cut  muscular  fibres,  still  intact ;  c,  transversely  cut  muscular  fibres  which  an* 
beginning  to  degenerate ;  tU  muscular  fibres  into  which  the  cocci  have  penetrated.  (Alcohol ;  gentian  violet ; 
Tesuvln.)       Magnified  350  diameters. 
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opposing  forces  of  the  organism  limit  the  farther  spreading  of  the  bac- 
teria and  destroy  them.  Often,  liowever,  the  infection  continues  to 
spread  until  death  occurs. 

If  the  streptococci  break  into  the  lymph-  and  blood-vessels,  metaS" 
tases  are  often  formed,  and  distant  organs  also  become  involved.  In 
infection  of  the  blood,  an  increase  of  the  bacteria  does  not  take  place  in 
the  circulating  blood,  but  occurs  at  points  where  they  are  brought  to 
rest— as,  for  example,  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  lung,  of  the  heart,  of 
the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  spleen,  of  the  brain  membranes,  of  the 
bone-marrow,  of  the  joints,  etc.,  or  even  on  the  valves  of  the  heart.  At 
the  spot  where  the  multiplication  of  the  cocci  takes  place,  an  inflamma- 


FiG.  408.— Metastatic  hsematogenoiu  streptocoocas-pneamonia  following  anffina.  (Alcohol :  alum  car- 
mine: methyl  violet;  iodine.)  a.  Pneumonia  area  with  streptooooci  (blue);  o,  inflamed  lung-tiasue  sur- 
rounding the  area.    Magnifled  80  diametere. 

tion  again  develops,  and  it  assumes  the  same  characters  in  general  as 
those  manifested  by  the  primary  inflammation.  The  new  inflammatiou, 
however,  often  appears  less  severe  in  character  and  may  be  more  cir- 
cumscribed. 

A  Juematogenoiis  streptococcus'in/ection  of  the  lung  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  areas  of  inflammation  (Fig,  403,  a)  which  for  the  most  part  sup- 
purate in  the  centre.  In  the  kidneys,  in  the  vessels  of  which  a  very 
extraordinary  increase  of  the  streptococci  takes  place,  tissue-necrosis 
and  suppuration  likewise  occur;  and  similar  phenomena  may  also  be 
recognized  in  other  organs. 

The  danger  of  a  streptococcus  infection  depends  partly  upon  the  sevef'e 
progressive  heal  disease  of  the  tissue,  partly  upon  the  intoodcatio^i,  by 
means  of  toxins  (toxalbumins),  which  accompanies  the  local  disease, 
and  finds  expression  in  the  fever  and  seveiv©  systemic  symptoms.  If  the 
symptoms  of  intoxication  come  strongly  to  tiie  fore  in  the  disease  pic- 
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tare,  then  the  infection  is  known  as  septic  intoxication,  as  toxcemia,  or  as 
septicaemia.  Preponderance  of  the  metastatic  suppuration  leads  to  the 
form  of  disease  designated  as  pyaemia  or  as  bctcteiicemia.  If  the  symp- 
toms of  both  these  forms  of  infection  appear  together,  then  one  speaks 
of  the  condition  as  a  septico-pyaemia  or  a  pyo-septasmia. 

The  course  of  a  streptococcus  infection,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  en- 
trance of  the  cocci  into  the  body,  can  generally  be  recognized,  because 
the  infection  usually  starts  from  the  injured  outer  skin  or  from  deeply 
penetrating  wounds,  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  digestive 
and  air  passages,  or — in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  recently  given 
birth  to  a  child — from  the  genital  apparatus  which  has  undergone  some 
change  during  the  act  of  parturition.  Cases  of  cryptogenetic  infection,. 
however,  are  not  so  very  rare.  In  these  the  first  symptoms  which  are  no- 
ticed at  the  bedside  are  those  dependent  upon  disease  of  some  internal  or- 
gan, and  it  appears  as  if  the  infection  had  started  primarily  in  this  organ. 

The  individual  areas  of  disease  in  streptococcus-infection  can  show 
very  diflferent  degrees  of  severity  of  inflammation,  and  this  depends  in 
part  upon  the  virulence  of  the  bacteria,  in  part  upon  individual  differ- 
ences among  those  who  are  infected,  in  part  upon  the  site  of  the  infec- 
tion, and  in  part  upon  the  influence  of  preceding^  or  accompanying 
pathological  conditions.  As  regards  this  last  factor  it  mav  be  said  that 
many  infectious  diseases  (diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  influenza)  increase  the  disposition  to  streptococcus-infection,  and 
at  the  same  time  lower  the  patient's  powers  of  resi&tance. 

The  biological  characters  of  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  are  very  variable,  and  this 
is  shown  as  well  in  its  behavior  as  a  disease-producer  as  by  the  cultivations  of  strepto- 
cocci taken  from  different  cases.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  an  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  form  different  species,  and  especially  has  the  streptococcus  which  causes  erysipelas 
been  differentiated  as  a  special  form — the  streptococcus  erysipelatis.  Further,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  in  which  it  was  found,  it  was  customary  to  speak  of  a  streptococcus 
puerperalis  (Arloing),  a  streptococcus  articulorum  (FlUgge),  or  a  streptococcus  scarlati- 
nosus  (Klein) ;  or,  according  to  the  manner  of  its  growth  (von  Lingelsheim),  to  distin- 
guish a  streptococcus  longus  and  a  streptococcus  brevis,  etc.  These  characters  by  them- 
selves are  certainly  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  all  these  forms  being  separated  from  one 
another  as  distinct  species,  and  it  seems  therefore  more  correct,  or  at  least  more  ex- 
pedient, to  consider  the  chain-forming  pus-coccus  as  a  single  species,  which,  however, 
appears  in  many  varieties. 

In  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  streptococcus  infections  of  the  throat  and  air-pass- 
ages are  exceedingly  frequent,  especially  in  the  first,  and  as  a  consequence  many  authors. 
(Baumgarten,  Dahmer)  are  inclined  to  assign  to  the  streptococcus  a  coordinate  place 
with  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  the  causation  of  diphtheria — the  diphtheria  bacilli  pre- 
dominating in  the  lighter  cases,  the  streptococci  in  the  severer.  Pure  streptococcus  in- 
fections can  also  give  riso  to  the  picture  of  diphtheria.  If  both  species  of  bacteria  are 
present,  their  effects  are  combined  ;  perhaps  also  the  presence  of  the  streptococci  exalts- 
the  virulence  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli. 

§163.  The  diplococcus  pneumonias  (Frankel,  Weichselbaum),  or 
the  streptococcus  lanceolatus  (Gamaleia),  or  the  diplococcus  lanceo^ 

latus  (Fok,  Bordoni-TJffreduzzi) — also  known  as  Oiepneumococciis — 
is  a  pathogenic  streptococcus  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  forms  spheri- 
cal, oval,  and  lance-shaped  cocci  (Fig.  404,  a)  that  are  generally,  in  the 
human  body,  surrounded  by  a  transparent  capsule  and  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  pairs  (6,  rf),  less  frequently  in  chains  of  such  pairs  (c),  or  in 
large  colonies  (ct). 

The  streptococcus  pneumoniae  stains  very  readily  with  fuchsin  and 
with  gentian-violet,  and  with  these  staining  solutions  the  capsule  also 
becomes  visible.     The  cocci  are  also  stained  by  Gram's  method. 
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These  cocci  are  facultative  anaerobes.  They  will  not  grow  on  gelatin 
at  ordinary  room-temperature,  but  on  slightly  alkaline  blood-serum 
gelatin  and  agar-agar  kept  at  a  temperature  above  22°  C,  best  at  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body.  They  form  delicate,  translucent, 
glistening  cultures  which  suggest  the  deposit  of  dew  on  a  cover-glass 
(Frankel)  and  consist  of  diplococci  and  chain-cocci  without  capsules. 
The  growth  is,  however,  scanty,  and  easily  dies  out.  Cultures  do  not 
succeed  on  potatoes. 

The  diplococcus  pneumoniae  is  the  cause,  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
(according  to  Weichselbaum,  in  seventy-one  per  cent),  of  the  lung  af- 
fection called  croupous  pneumonia^  in  which  the  lung  is  the  seat  of  an 
acute  inflammation  which  is  ushered  in  by  a  congestive  hyper»mia.  In 
the  course  of  the  disease  the  alveoli  over  large  areas  become  filled  with 
a  coagulated  exudate  which  consists  of  desquamated  epithelium,  leuco- 
cytes, red  blood-corpuscles,  fluid,  and  fibrin,  and  which  under  favorable 
conditions  becomes  liquefied  and  absorbed.  Numbers  of  observations 
have  shown  that  it  can  cause  inflammatory  processes  bearing  the  charac- 
teristics of  catarrhal  bronchopneumonia— processes,  therefore,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  an  exu- 
*  \        ^^^  date  partly  serous,  partly  cellular.     The  cocci  are 

♦    '  ^    *      ^^ii  found  during  the  disease  principally  in  the  in- 

*    ^  w^^       flamed  area  of  the  lung,  but  they  may  also  be 

<^  ®  c^    ^     ^ul         met  with  in  neighboring  areas — in  the   pleura, 
^  ^^   civ    ^m.         ^^^*  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  pericar- 
9  \®   '^(//    ^WS9      dium,  in  the  peritoneum,  in  the  meninges,  in  the 
cavities  adjacent  to  the  nose,  in  the  cellular  tis- 
Fia.  4f)L'-Dipiocoecu8     sue  of  the  ueck,  in  the  mediastinum,  in  the  sub- 
S^fXtoL*' a  cSS^wilS?     mucous  tissue  of  the  soft  palate  and  throat,  even 
SSddo^Ete'^^toTge'SSi!     i^  **^«  conjunctiva  (Weichselbaum);  and  in  all 
nous  envelope;  c,  chain-«)cci     of  thcse  localities  they  cause  inflammatory  chan- 
Sioid^Ste'°M»^     ges.      Occasionally  they  may  be  found  in  the 
600  diameters.  juice  of  the  Spleen  and  in  the  blood,  and  are  said 

to  pass  into  the  foetus  in  pregnant  women  (Viti). 
They  are  therefore,  under  certain  circumstances,  vndely  distributed 
throughout  the  body.  They  may  cause  a  serofibrinous  inflammation  in 
the  meninges,  the  pleurae,  the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum,  and 
under  certain  ponditions  they  may  also  cause  seropurulent  and  fibri- 
nopurulent  inflammation,  without  the  appearance  simultaneously  of 
a  pneumonia.  They  can,  furthermore,  cause  inflammation  of  the  en- 
docardium, of  the  kidneys,  of  the  joints,  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane,  of  the  parotid,  of  the  thyroid,  of  the  bone 
marrow,  and  of  the  periosteum;  and  this  inflammation  niay  cause  sup- 
puration. In  many  cases  the  mouth  and  the  nose  and  throat — where 
they  are  occasionally  also  found  in  healthy  individuals  (Weichselbaum, 
Frankel) — seem  to  form  the  portal  of  entrance.  Accordingly,  in  cere- 
bral and  cerebrospinal  meningitis  (Weichselbaum)  the  maxillary  cavity, 
the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  cribriform  labyrinth  often  contain  exudate 
with  diplococci.  The  diplococci  are  found  in  the  exudate  in  all  the 
forms  which  we  have  enumerated.  The  gelatinous  capsule  may  show  a 
very  variable  thickness. 

Inoculated  upon  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice,  they  multiply  in  the 
form  of  capsule-cocci,  especially  in  the  blood  and  in  the  serous  cavities, 
and  may  also  cause  pneumonia  with  bloody  serous  exudate  (Weichsel- 
baum).    Rabbits  are  specially  sensitive,  as  they  die  in  from  thirty-six 
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to  forty-eight  hours  after  Hubcutaneous  inoculation,  with  symptoms  of 
septicaemia.  If  pure  cultures  are  injected  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  rab- 
bits a  pleurisy  results,  as  well  as  a  splenization  of  the  lung  in  which  the 
parenchyma  is  filled  with  a  bloody  serous  exudate.  The  sputum  of  a 
pneumonia  patient  is  x>athogenic  for  rabbits,  since  it  contains  the  cocci. 
According  to  A.  Frankel,  the  cocci  lose  their  poisonous  properties 
very  easily,  especially  if  they  are  cultivated  in  milk ;  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  retain  the  virulence  they  must  be  inoculated  from  time  to  time  into 
susceptible  animals.  Cultivation  of  the  cocci  at  42"^  C.  for  one  or  two 
days  destroys  their  virulence. 

The  diphcoccus  pneumoniae  belongs  to  those  bacteria  whose  physiological  chjaracter- 
istlcs  are  very  variable.  Fo^  distinguishes,  according  to  the  principal  places  in  which 
they  are  encountered,  a  pneumococcua  and  a  meningococcus.  In  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
cocci  have  been  found  which  in  part  resemble  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  (streptococcus 
meningitidis,  Bonome),  in  part  Uie  diplococcus  pneumonisB  (diplococcus  intracellularis 
meningitidis,  Weichselbaum).  Whether  these  forms  represent  distinct  species  or  are 
only  varieties  of  the  species  mentioned  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  determined. 
J^r  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  diplocOGCils  IntraceOularis  menlngltldU  is  the  cause 
of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis^  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  pneumococcus. 
Sporadic  meningitis  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  caused  also  by  the  pneumococcus. 

According  to  Emmerich,  in  bouillon  cultures  there  is  formed,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  a  sediment  containing  some  resistant  forms  which  remain  capable  of  development 
for  months.  Rabbits  may  l^  rendered  completely  immune  (Emmerich)  by  repeated  in- 
jections of  much-diluted  cultures  (five  thousand  times  diluted)  of  increasing  virulence, 
so  that  30  c.c.  of  cultures  of  full  virulence  are  borne  without  any  striking  disturbance. 
The  injected  bacteria  are  killed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  serum  of  immunized 
rabbits  can  cure  pneumococcus  infection  in  rabbits  and  mice. 

§  164.  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  (Bosenbach)  or  micro- 
coccus pyogenes  (Lehmann)  is  composed  of  spherical  cells,  which  occur 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  by  their  multiplication  generally  form  grape-like 
clusters  and  swarms.  The  cocci  stain  easily  with  the  different  aniline 
dyes,  and  also  by  Gram's  method.  They  are  facultative  anaerobes,  but 
grow  better  in  the  presence  of  air. 

The  staphylococcus  thrives  well  on  all  the  artificial  media  at  the 
room-temperature,  but  grows  better  at  37°  C.  It  forms  whitish  colo- 
nies, "which  produce  pigment  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  air,  and  become 
colored  orange-yellow  (Fig.  1  of  Plate  I. ).  The  color  is  most  marked 
on  agar  and  potato.  Gtelatin  is  slowly  liquefied.  When  grape-sugar  is 
present  lactic-acid,  acetic  acid,  and  valerianic  acid  are  formed.  Active- 
ly poisonous  products  are  formed  in  bouillon  cultures.  The  staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  of  the  patho- 
genic bacteria,  and  is,  with  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  most  common 
cause  of  suppuration,  so  that  these  two  species  have  been  frequently 
designated,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  pus-cocci.  It  is  wide- 
ly distributed  throughout  the  external  world,  and  has  been  demonstrated 
in  milk,  in  washing-water  and  waste  water,  as  well  as  in  the  air  of  oper- 
ating-rooms and  sick-rooms.  Increasing  in  the  tissues  of  the  human 
organism  (Fig.  405,  c,  c„  and  Fig.  406,  d,  e)  it  causes  ttasue-de^enerd' 
tions  and  fissue-necroses,  on  which  supervenes  an  inflammation  (Fig.  405, 
d,  c,  and  Fig.  406,  e,/,  g)  which  generally  assumes  a,  purulent  character. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  the  inflammation  is  less  severe,  i.e.,  does 
not  go  on  to  suppuration  of  the  tissues. 

The  suppurations  caused  by  the  action  of  the  staphylococcus  are 
generally  circumscribed,  and  also  have  less  tendency  to  spread  rapidly 
to  the  neighboring  tissues  than  have  the  suppurations  which  are  caused 
by  streptococci.     In  the  skin  they  cause  more  particularly  those  inflam- 
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mations  which  are  termed  acne,  eczema,  funmcle,  and  cutaneous  and  sub- 
cutaneous abscesses.  In  the  bones  they  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
the  suppurative  diseases  of  the  bone-marrow  and  periosteum,  which  are 
designated  as  septic  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis.  They  often  give  rise 
to  purulent  injiamniatimis  of  the  liver,  lungs,  pleura,  peritoneum,  brain, 
brain  membranes,  muscles,  myocardium,  spleen,  kidneys,  joints,  etc.,  and 
are  also  often  the  cause  of  very  severe,  at  times  purulent,  inflammations 
of  tlie  endocardium  (Fig.  406).  Inasmuch  as  the  virulence  of  the  straphy- 
lococci  fluctuates,  tney  can  cause,  in  all  the  above-mentioned  places  and 
also  elsewhere,  lighter  transitory  injlammutions,  which  heal  with  or  with- 
out scar-formation. 

The  portal  of  entrance  of  the  staphylococci  is  generally  to  be  recog- 
nized without  difficulty  (especially  in  the  case  of  wounds),  and  the  same 
is  true  also  of  the  route  which  they  have  followed  when  a  metastasis 
occurs  in  some  internal  org^n,  in  which  event  inflammations  of  the 


c 


Fig.  405.— Metastatic  aggreffatlon  of  micrococci  in  the  liver.  (Alcohol ;  Gram's  method;  vesuTln.)  a, 
Nonnal  lobule;  6,  necrotic  lobule:  c,  c,,  capillaries  and  veins  filled  with  micrococci;  d,  periportal  small- 
cell  infiltration ;  e,  a  collection  of  small  round  cells  partly  inside,  partly  outside  a  vein  into  which  a  venula 
centralis  filled  with  micrococci  opens.    Magnified  40  diameters. 

lymph-vessels  (lymphangitis)  and  of  the  blood-vessels  (phlebitis,  arter- 
itis) make  their  appearance.  Cryptogenetic  infections,  however,  are 
not  of  rare  occurrence,  and  they  are  of  such  a  character  that  the  myocar- 
dium or  the  endocardium  or  the  bone-marrow  or  some  other  part  of  the 
body  may  be  the  first  locality  in  which  disease  can  be  recognized. 
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Spreading  of  the  staphylococci  by  means  of  the  blood— an  event  which 
leads  to  multiple  localization,  with  abscess-formation — is  designated,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  spreading  of  the  streptococci,  as  pyaemia ;  when  the 
dis  ison- 


Pig.  406.— Endocarditis  pustuloea  caused  by  ftaphylneoceus  pyooenem  auretuf.  (Alcohol;  Gramas 
metbod  ;  vesuvln.)   a.  Tissue  of  tbe  poeU^iior  segment  of  the  mitral  valve ;  b,  threads  of  tendon :  c,  pustular 

Erotuberanoe  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  mitral  valve :  d,  i<taphylococ4;u»  pyogeite«  aureus-  e,  staphyloooocl 
itermixed  with  pus-corpuscles ;  f,  pus-oorpuscles  with  cocci ;  g,  small  abscess.    Magnifled  oO  diameters. 

ing,  the  term  septicaemia  is  employed ;  and  when  there  is  a  combination 
of  both  processes  it  is  usual  to  designate  the  condition  as  septico- 
pyemia (comp.  §  162). 

Tbe  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  is  also  pathogenic  for  animals — 
horses,  dogs,  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  mice— and 
ospecially  is  this  true  for  those  named  first.  It  gives  rise  to  suppura- 
tions in  these  animals.  In  artificial  cultures  its  virulence  readily  di- 
minishes. The  inoculation  of  susceptible  animals  with  cultures  of  very 
great  virulence  causes  a  gelatinous-oedema. 

The  stapliylococcus  pyogenes  albus  (Bosenbach)  and  the  stapliy- 
lococcus  pyogenes  citreus  (Passet)  are  very  closely  related  to  the 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  apparently  are  only  varieties  of 
this  organism.  The  first  forms  white  colonies,  the  other  citron-yellow 
colonies  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  6).  These  bacteria  are  found  in  the  same  local- 
ities as  are  the  golden-yellow  pus-cocci,  and  their  mode  of  action  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  latter,  but  they  are  not  encountered  so  frequently  as 
is  the  aureus. 

The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  usually  occurs  alone  in  the  pus- 
foci,  yet,  not  infrequently,  other  pus-cocci  or  even  bacilli  are  also  found 
accompanying  it — for  example,  the  bacterium  coli  commune,  or  the 
typhoid  bacilli. 

§  165.  flicrococcus  gonorrlioe£e  sive  gonococcus  (Fig.  407)  is  a  coc- 
cus which  was  first  described  by  Neisser  in  1879.  It  is  constantly  present 
in  the  purulent  catarrh,  called  gonorrhoea,  of  the  male  and  female  urethra 
and  the  female  genital  canal  (especially  that  of  the  uterus),  as  well  as  in 
the  secretion  of  blennorrhnea  of  the  eye,  and  it  is  also  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  gonoiThoea  and  of  the  blennorrhoea  of  the  eye.  Besides 
the  specific  cocci,  other  cocci  may  also  be  present  in  the  gonorrhoeal 
secretion,  some  of  them  resembling  the  specific  cocci  very  closely. 
The  secretion  may,  moreover,  also  contain  the  pus-cocci. 

The  gonococcus  can  be  cultivated  on  coagulated  human  blood-serum. 
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on  blood-serum  gelatin,  on  human  blood-serum  agar,  and  on  urine  agar; 

and  it  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  nutrient  medium  a  yellowish-gray 

layer  with  a  smooth  surface.  It  dies 
out  easily,  and  grows  only  at  comparar 
tively  high  temperatures. 

Animals  enjoy  immunity  from  in- 
fection by  inoculation.  Efforts  were 
made  by  Bockhart  and  Bumm  to  in- 
oculate human  beings  with  gonococci 
cultivated  on  artificial  media,  and  they 
obtained  in  this  way  a  purulent  catarrh 
of   the    inoculated  mucous   membrane. 

I  J;ik*Si7o''?r2S^^  The  experiments  of  Bumm,  particularly 

blue;  eosln.)    a,  Mucils  wltb  separate  oocci        Upon   twO  WOmCU,  Seem    tO  iiave  giveu  a 
and  dlplooocd ;  h,  pus-wlls  with  dlploooccl ;        r^r^a\  fi"  xra,  vo.an  1 4- 
fTpua-celto  wittout  dlploooccL    iiacniOed       pOSlUVe  resuit. 

700  diameters.  The  COCCUS  forms  mostly  clumps  in 

the  purulent  secretion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  affected  with  gonorrhoea.  It  appears  largely  in  the  form  of 
diplococci  with  the  opposing  surfaces  flattened  (Fig.  407),  partly  free 
(a)  and  partly  inclosed  in  cells  (b);  it  stains  readily  with  aniline  dyes, 
but  becomes  decolorized  by  Gram's  method. 

The  gonococcus  penetrates  into  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  lies  sometimes  between  and  sometimes  within  the  epithe- 
lial cells  and  in  leucocytes.  Only  the  superficial  layers  of  the  connective 
tissue  are  penetrated.  It  causes  inflammations  which  assume  the  char- 
acter of  purxdent  catarrhs y  and  which  are  accompanied  by  cellular  infil- 


FiG.  406.- Gonorrboeal  uretbiitis.  Section  througti  tbe  wrinkled  rouootn  merabrane.  (MOnerli  fluid : 
hsematoxylln :  eosln.)  a.  Normal  connective  tissue:  7>.  c.  inflamed,  Inflltrated,  and  prollferatinff  oannectlve 
tliisue  of  tbe  mucous  membrane ;  d,  Infiltrated  and  desquamating  epltbelium ;  e,  detacbed  epltbelial  cells  and 
pus  corpuscles.    Magnlfled  400  dlametere. 

tration  of  the  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane  (408,  ft,  r,  d)  and  by 
desquamation  of  the  epithelium.  The  male  and  female  urethra  and  tbe 
adjoining  parts  of  the  genital  ducts  and  glands,  and  the  urinary  passages 
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form  the  chief  x)omts  of  localization.  The  extent  to  which  the  inflam- 
mations following  gonorrhoea  (peri-nrethral  abscesses,  inflammations  of 
the  prostate  gland,  of  the  epididymis,  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  of  the 
bladder,  of  Bartholin's  glands,  of  the  tubes,  of  the  ovary,  of  the  pelvic 
peritoneum,  and  of  the  joints)  are  due  to  the  spread  of  the  gonococcus 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  secondary  infection  with  the  pus-cocci  on  the 
other,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  From  the  investigations  which  have 
thus  far  been  made  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  gonococcus 
may  become  widely  spread  over  the  mucous  membranes.  It  has  also 
been  found  repeatedly  in  inflamed  Fallopian  tubes,  ovaries,  and  joints, 
in  i)erimetritic  and  parametritic  inflammatory  foci  and  in  peri-urethral 
abscesses,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  Still 
the  processes  leading  to  suppuration,  and  also  the  metastases  in  remote 
organs,  seem  to  depend  oftener  upon  the  presence  of  pus-cocci. 

The  gonorrhoea!  infection  is  at  the  outset  an  acute  process,  but  can 
become  chronic,  and  is  cured  only  with  great  difficulty  because  the 
gonococci  maintain  themselves  here  and  there  in  the  urethra,  in  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  etc.,  for  years,  and  cause  inflammation. 

§  166.  Cocci  have  been  determined  as  the  undoubted  exciting  causes 
of  animal  diseases  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  those  which  are  of 
an  infectious  nature,  and  that  this  statement  is  correct  in  regard  to  still 
others  has  been  rendered  at  least  probable.  As  has  already  been  men- 
tioned before,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  diplococcus  pneumoniae, 
and  the  micrococcus  pyogenes  aureus  are  pathogenic  lor  various 
animals,  and  the  latter  variety  especially  may  often  cause  spontaneous 
suppurative  inflammations  in  animals — i.e.,  inflammations  which  have 
not  been  caused  by  the  experimenter.  On  the  other  hand,  diseases  have 
also  been  produced  experimentally  in  animals  by  various  cocci  which  are 
not  pathogenic  for  man.  Furthermore,  in  several  spontaneously  occur- 
ring diseases  of  animals,  cocci  have  also  been  demonstrated,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  are  the  exciting  causes. 

1.  According  to  Schtitz,*  Sand  and  Jensen^*  and  Poels,'  the  strangles  of  horses  is  an 
infectious  disease  in  which  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  are 
the  seat  of  a  mucopurulent  inflammation,  in  which,  moreover,  the  lymph-glands  pertain- 
ing to  the  part  become  swollen  and  some  of  them  suppurate.  It  is  caused  by  a  coccus 
in  chxiina^  which  may  be  cultivated  and  which  produces  strangles  in  horses  on  inocula- 
tion (SchUtz). 

2.  According  to  Schutz,  *  the  epidemic  lung-disease  of  horses^  infectious  pndumoniaj 
is  caused  by  an  oval  coccus,  which  is  not  identical  with  the  diplococcus  pneumoniae  of 
Frfinkel  or  the  ba>cillus  pneumonice  of  Friedlander,  and  consequently  not  identical  with 
the  fission-fungus  described  by  Perroncito*  in  the  pneumonia  of  horses,  and  held  to  be 
identical  with  the  diplococcus  pneuinonice. 

a.  According  to  Semmer  and  Archangelski,*  the  microparasite  of  cattle-pest  is  a  mi- 
crococcus. According  to  Metschnikoff  and  Gamaleia,''  it  is  a  bacillus.  The  disease  is 
anatomically  distinguished  by  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  tract,  bearing  partly  a 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  character,  as  well  as  by  swelling  and  sometimes  even  by  necrosis 
of  Peyer's  plaques. 

'  "  Der  Streptococcus  der  Druse  der  Pferde,"  Arch,  f,  wissensch.  u.  prakt.  Thierheilk. , 
xiv.,  1888,  a.nd  Zeitsch.  f.  Hygiene,  iii.      , 

'"Die  Aetiologie  der  Druse,"  Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  Thiermed.,  xiii. 
*"Die  Mikrokokken  der  Druse  der  Pferde,"  Fortsch.  d.  Med.,  vi. 
*"Die  Ursachen  der  Brustseuche  des  Pferdes," -4 rcA?t)  /.  wissensch.  u.  prakt.  Thier- 
heUk.,  1887.  and  Virch,  Arch.,  107  Bd.,  1887. 
I  Arch.  Ital  dehioL,  vii.,  1886. 

.;  Centralbl.f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1883,  and  D.  Zeitschr.  f.  Thienned.,  xi. 
^CerdralU.f.  Bakt,  i.,  6m. 
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4.  According  to  Poels  and  Nolen,^  monococci  and  diplococci,  some  of  them  with  a 
gelatinous  capsule,  are  found  constantly  in  the  lungs  and  pleural  exudate,  in  coiUagiouB 
pleuropneumonia  of  cattle.  On  gelatin  and  agar-agar  they  make  mostly  white  colonies 
that  later  become  cream-colored.  Pure  cultures  injected  into  the  lungs  of  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  dogs,  and  cows  cause  pneumonic  changes.  Comil  and  Babes  found  various 
bacteria  in  the  exudate. 

5.  In  the  udder-if\flammationa  of  domestic  animals,  which  occur  sometimes  sporadi- 
cally, sometimes  epidemically,  different  micrococci  and  streptococci  have  been  described, 
and  have  also  been  designated  by  various  names.* 

6.  According  to  Johne » the  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  which  occurs  epidemically 
among  horses,  is  caused  by  the  diplococcus  intracellularis  (Weichselbaum,  §  163). 

7.  Babes  found  in  haemoglobinuria  of  cattle — a  disease  that  occurs  in  epidemics  in 
Roumania — a  coccus  resembling  the  gonococcus,  which  he  regards  as  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease.* 

8.  According  to  Semmer,  Friedberger,  and  Mathis,' the  distemper  tfdoge  Ls  also 
caused  by  a  coccus. 

9.  The  foot-and-m^uih  disease  of  cattle^  according  to  Klein,  is  caused  by  a  strepto- 
coccus.* In  recent  years,  Schottelius^  and  Kurth^  and  others  have  also  foufid  cocci  in 
the  organs  of  animals  sick  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  but  the  bacteria  described  do 
not  correspond  with  one  another,  and  the  pathological  significance  is  doubtful.* 

10.  According  to  Rivolta  and  Johne,'^  and  Rabe,*>  Uiere  occurs  in  horses  a  peculiar 
tumor-like  growth  of  the  connective  tissue,  called  by  Johne  mycqflhroma  or  mycodestnoid, 
which  is  caused  by  a  micrococcus  that  grows  in  the  animal  tissues  in  round  or  grape- 
cluster-like  colonies.  These  quickly  become  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  capsule,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  reckoned  as  ascococci  (Micrococcus  ascofonnans).  The  tumefaction  con- 
sists, similarly  to  that  of  actinomycosis,  of  connective  tissue,  inclosing  small  foci  of  pro- 
liferation, which  break  down  into  pus.  The  foci  harbor  the  fungi.  They  seem  to  de- 
velop oftenest  in  the  spermatic  cord,  after  castration.  They  appear,  however,  in  other 
parts  of  the  body." 

11.  According  to  Eberth  *»  and  M.  Wolff "  a  large  number  of  the  gray  parrots  {Psa- 
tacus  erithacus)  imported  into  Europe  die  of  a  streptococcus  mycosis.  The  micrococci  are 
present  in  nearly  all  the  organs,  but  especially  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  and  their 
neighborhood,  where  they  cause  necroses  of  the  liver-cells,  but  no  suppiumtion. 

12.  According  to  Eberth,^^  some  of  the  pseudotuberculous  processes  occurring  in 
guinea-pigs  represent  a  chronic  suppuration  that  is  produced  by  cocci,  and  that  some- 
times leads  to  metastases  in  other  organs. 

»  Fortschr.  der  Med.,,  1886. 

*  Hess  and  Bergeaud :  "  Contag.  Euterentzttndung,  gelber  Gait  gennant,"  Schtoeiz. 
Arch.  f.  ThierheiUc.,  30  Bd.,  1888;  Frank:  " Euterentzttndungen,"  Deut.  ZeUschr.  f, 
Thiermed.,  ii.,  1876;  Kitt:  "Euterentzttndung,"  "Lehrb.  d.  path.  anat.  Diagnostik," 
Stuttgart,  1894. 

' "  Seuchenartige  Cerebrospinalmeningitls  d.  Pferde,"  Dcuf.  Zeitsckr.  /.  Thiermed.y 
xxii.,  1887. 

*  "Sur  rh^moglobinurie  bact^rienne  du  bcBuf,"  Compt.  rend,  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences 
de  Paris,  cvii.,  1888;  Virch.  Arch.y  115  Bd. ;  and  Annal.  de  Vlnstit  de  Pathol.  A  Bu- 
carest,  1890. 

&  CentraWlf.  Bakt.,  iii.,  343. 

*  CentraWl,f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1886. 

^  "Ueber  einen  bakter.  Befund  bei  Maul-  u.  Klauenseuche,"  CeniraJUbl.  /.  Bakt.^  xi., 
1892. 

* "  Bakt.  Untersuch.  bei  Maul-  u.  Klauenseuche,"  "  Arb.  aus  dem  Reichsgesund- 
heitsamt,"viii.,  1893. 

•Johne:  Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  Thiermed.,  xix.,  1893;  LOflfler  und  Frosch:  Central 
blattf.  Bakt.,  xxii.,  S.  267,  1897. 

^^  Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  Thiermed.,  xii.,  and  "Bericht  ttber  das  Veterinttrwesen  im 
K5nigr.  Sachsen  f.  das  Jahr  1885." 

»>  Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  Thiermed.,  xii. 

'«  Kitt,  "  Der  Micrococcus  ascoformans  und  das  Mykofibrom  des  Pferdes,"  CewtraM 
f.  Bakt.,  iii.,  1888. 

»3  Virch.  Arch.,  80  Bd. 

»4  Virch.  Arch.,  92  Bd. 

>*  Virch.  Arch.,  100  Bd. 
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2.  The  Bacilli  and  the  Polymorphous  Bacteria,  and  the  Morbid  Processes 

Caused  6y  Them. 

(a)  General  Remarks  upon  Bacilli  and  upon  Polynwrphoua  Bacteria. 

§  167.  Under  the  name  Bacilli  or  Bacillacei  (A.  Fischer)  or  Bac- 
teriacei  (Zopf )  can  be  classified  all  those  bacteria  which  appear  in  the 
form  of  straight  rods,  or  rods  that  are  only  slightly  bent  in  one  plane. 
By  many  authors  (Cohn,  Hiippe,  Lehmann)  the  bacillacei  are  divided 
into  two  groups :  bacterium  and  bacillus.  Of  these  the  latter  is  distin- 
guished by  the  formation  of  endogenous  spores,  while  spore-formation 
is  lacking  in  bacterium. 

The  bacilli  multiply  by  division.  The  rods  grow  in  length  and  divide 
into  approximately  equal  parts  by  the  appearance  of  a  transverse  wall  of 
division.  If  the  division  of  the  rod  that  is  growing  out  in  length  does 
not  take  place  for  some  time,  or  if  the  division  between  the  different 


FIO.  4oe.  FiO.  ilO. 

Pio.  400.— BocflZua  tubtUis  in  different  stages  of  development  (After  Prazmowskl.)  a.  Separate  rods ; 
b«  rods  with  flagella;  c,  cbains  of  rdds:  d,  separate  cells  with  spores;  c  chains  of  rods  with  spores;  fi-f^ 
germination  of  spores.    Magnified  800  diameters. 

Pio.  410.— Clostridium  butyricum,  (After  PrazmowsU.)  a.  Short  rods:  b,  long  rods;  c,  chains  of 
rods ;  d,  cells  with  spores ;  Ci-e^  germination  of  spores.    Magnlfled  800  diameten. 

parts  is  not  easilv  recognized,  there  result  long  jointless  rods  or  threads 
(Fig.  410,  b).  If  the  divided  rods  remain  lumging  together  they  form 
chains  of  rods  (Fig.  409,  c,  and  Fig.  410,  c).  In  many  forms  of  bac- 
teria the  ends  are  blunt,  in  others  rounded  or  even  i)ointed. 

In  many  bacilli  resting  stages  as  well  as  swarming  stages  are  ob- 
served, in  which  the  flagella  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion  (Fig.  339,  b). 
The  flagella  are  situated  sometimes  at  the  ends,  sometimes  on  the  sides 
of  the  rods,  and  may  occur  in  large  numbers. 

In  many  bacilli  endogenic  spore-formation  is  observed  (Fig.  409,  rf, 
e,  and  Fig.  410,  d),  in  which  the  spore  sometimes  lies  in  the  middle, 
sometimes  in  the  end  of  the  cell.  Not  infrequently  the  spores  appear 
in  jointed  threads.  The  germination  of  spores  results  in  the  formation 
of  new  rods  (Fig.  409,/-/.,  and  Fig.  410,  c.-e,). 

A  noticeaole  change  of  shape  does  not  usuidly  take  place  in  the  rods 
in  spore-formation.  Li  other  cases  the  rods  assume  a  spindle  shape  or 
club  shai)e  or  pear  shape  (Fig.  410,  d),  and  this  has  been  taken  as 
ground  for  establishing  a  special  group,  Clostridium.  Numbers  of  au- 
thors, nevertheless,  reckon  these  forms  also  with  the  bacilli. 

In  the  non-pathogenic  bacilli  spore-formation  and  germination  have 
been  more  exactly  studied,  especially  in  bacillus  subtilis  and  bacillus 
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amylobaci^r,  and  these  offer  good  examples  of  the  processes  which  come 
under  consideration  in  this  connection. 

Bacillus  subtilis  is  a  fission-fungus  whose  spores  are  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  ground,  in  hay  (the  hay  bacillus),  and  in  the  air. 
Cultivated  upon  slices  of  potato  or  upon  dung  of  herbivorous  animals, 
it  forms  whitish-yellow  clumps;  on  liquids,  thin  and  thick  pellicles.  It 
requires  oxygen  for  its  development. 

The  fully  grown  cells  (Fig.  409,  a)  are  6  /*  long.  The  snake-Uke 
motions  sometimes  seen  are  produced  by  one  or  two  flagella  (6).  The 
growth  of  the  rods  is  at  first  in  the  form  of  undivided  threads;  when 
these  are  segmented  chains  of  bacilli  are  formed.  The  separate  cells 
may  develop  in  their  interior  glistening,  sharply  contoured  six>re8  (rf, 
e),  which  lie  either  in  the  middle  or  nearer  to  one  end.  Subsequently 
the  cells  out  of  which  the  spores  have  been  formed  perish.  In  germi- 
nation the  spore  (Fig.  409,  /,-/J  becomes  pale  and  loses  its  glistening 
appearance  and  its  sharp  contour.  Then  at  each  pole  a  shadow  ap- 
pears, while  the  spore  begins  a  tremulous  motion.  After  a  time  the 
contents  of  the  spore  project  from  the  side  of  the  membrane  in  the  form 
of  a  germinal  diverticulum,  which  becomes  elongated,  divides,  and  pro- 
duces swarming  staves.  The  empty  spore  membrane  may  remain  pre- 
served for  a  time  after  the  exit  of  the  embryo. 

Bacillus  butyricus  (bacillus  amylobctcler  of  van  Tieghem,  vibrion 
bufyrique  of  Pasteur,  Clostridium  butyricum  of  Prazmowski)  possesses 
staves  of  from  3  to  10  /x  in  length,  and  also  produces  threads  and  chains 
of  rods.  In  spore-formation  the  cells  become  spindle-shaped  or  club- 
shaped  and  tadpole-shaped  (Fig.  410,  d),  and  then  produce  one  or  two 
glistening  spores.  In  germination  i^ter  absorption  of  the  spore  mem- 
brane a  germinal  tubule  protrudes  from  one  of  the  two  poles  (Fig.  410, 
ej-6,).     This  becomes  prolonged  and  forms  new  staves  by  segmentation. 

Bacillus  butyricus  needs  no  oxygen  for  its  development,  and  produces 
butyric-acid  fermentation,  with  evolution  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  in  solu- 
tions of  starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  or  glycerin.  In  starch  or  glycerin  or 
nutrient  fluids  containing  cellulose  the  bacilli  stain  blue  with  iodine. 

The  polymorphous  bacteria  are  distinguished  from  the  bacilli  by 
the  fact  that  they  form,  besides  rods,  also  long,  short-jointed  threads,  at 
times  also  true  branchings  of  the  threads ;  and  also,  in  a  few  instances,  a 
basal,  non-growing,  and  an  apical  growing  end  can  be  differentiated. 
In  this  category  belong  the  fungi  known  as  the  leptothrix,  beggiatoa, 
crenothrix,  and  cladothrix.  They  are  here  placed  with  the  bacilli, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  their  botanical  position  is  not  determined, 
while,  on  the  other,  so  far  as  they  are  pathogenic,  they  conform  most 
closely  to  the  bacilli  in  their  biological  characters. 

Saprophytic  bacilli  cause  many  kinds  of  fermentation  by  their 
growth  in  nutrient  fluids ;  many  of  them  also  form  pigments. 

Bacillus  prodigiosus  grows  on  potatoes  and  bread,  as  well  as  on 
agar-agar  and  nutrient  gelatin.  It  liquefies  the  latter,  and  produces  a 
red  coloring-matter  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  coloring-matter 
develops  only  where  oxygen  is  present.  In  the  growth  in  milk  the 
coloring-matter  is  contained  in  the  fat-droplets.  The  bacilli  themselves 
are  always  colorless. 

Bacillus  tluorescens  liquefaciens  produces  in  gelatin  whitish  cul- 
tures, and  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  the  gelatin  becomes  liquefied, 
while  the  gelatin  in  the  more  remote  surrounding  portions  fluoresces 
with  a  yellowish-green  color. 
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Bacillus  cyanogenes  (Neelsen,  Hueppe),  when  cultivated  in  sterilized 
milk,  produces  a  slate-gray  color  that  changes  to  intense  blue  on  the  ad- 
dition of  acid.  In  unstenlized  milk,  where  lactic-acid  bacteria  develop 
nimultaneously,  tlie  blue  color  appears  without  the  addition  of  acid. 
On  potatoes  it  forms  yellowish  slimy  cultures,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  the  substance  of  the  potato  is  colored  grayish-blue  (Fliigge). 

Bacillus  acidi  lactici  causes  fermentation  of  sugar  of  milk  in  lactic 
acid,  and  produces  coagulation  of  casein.  The  cultures  obtained  in 
gelatin  are  of  a  white  color. 

Bacillus  caucasicus  (dispora  caucamca)  forms  one  of  the  fungus  con- 
glomerates that  is  calleid  kefyr  ferment,  which  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Caucasian  Mountains  use  in  the  preparation,  from  milk,  of  the  alcoholic 
drink  called  kefyr.  The  kefyr  ferment  consists  of  small  granules  which 
contain  yeast-cells  along  with  rods.  The  bacilli  occasionally  show 
motile  forms  and  develop  on  the  ends  of  each  rod  a  round  spore.  By 
their  growth  in  the  milk  the  milk-sugar  is  probably  converted  into  glu- 
cose, while  the  yeast-cells  produce  alcoholic  fermentation.  According 
to  Hueppe,  the  kefyr  granules  contain  still  other  bacteria  that  peptonize 
casein. 

Hauser  described,  under  the  name  of  Proteus  vulgaris  (Bacterium 
vulgare,  of  Lehmann),  a  form  of  bacillus  which  very  often  occurs  in 
putrefying  animal  substances  and  causes  the  foul  putrefaction.  It  forms 
staves  of  very  varied  length,  and  produces  when  cultivated  in  meat  (Car- 
bone)  aethylendiamin,  gadijiin,  and  trimethylamin,  of  which  the  first 
two  bases  are  poisonous  for  animals.  According  to  observations  of 
Bordoni-Uffreduzzi,  Fo^,  Bonome,  and  Banti,  certain  bacilli  closely 
resembling  the  proteus  of  Hauser  seem  to  be  pathogenic  for  human  be- 
ings and  capable  of  causing  blood  infection  as  well  as  intestinal  affec- 
tions. 

Bacillus  aceticus  {mycoderma  aceti)  is  a  bacillus  which  converts  the 
alcohol  of  fermented  beverages  into  vinegar. 

Bacillus  pyocyaneus  occurs  occasionally  in  bandages  from  suppurat- 
ing wounds,  and  causes  a  greenish-blue  discoloration.  The  bacilli  are 
small  and  slender.  The  cultures  show  different  forms  of  growth.  Gela- 
tin is  liquefied  and  turned  green.  The  coloring-matter  called  pyocya- 
nin  is  soluble  in  chloroform  and  crystallizes  out  of  solution  in  long  blue 
needles.  The  bacillus  is  pathogenic  for  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  pigeons, 
and  frogs,  and  causes  on  inoculation  sometimes  local  ulceration,  some- 
times general  infection.  According  to  Kossel,  Kramhals,  and  others,  it 
may  sAbo  be  pathogenic  for  man,  and  from  suppurating  wounds  may 
cause  septic  intoxication  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  enteritis. 

The  pathogenic  bacilli  and  polymorphous  bacteria  cause  diseases, 
sometimes  acute,  sometimes  chronic,  of  which  the  first  either  end  in 
death,  or,  by  the  destruction  of  the  bacteria,  go  on  to  recovery.  At  the 
same  time  it  occasionally  happens  that  even  in  the  acute  diseases  the 
bacteria  maintain  themselves  tor  a  long  time  in  the  body.  The  chronic 
diseases  are  esi)ecially  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  live 
and  increase  in  the  body,  so  that  the  disease  assumes  a  progressive 
character,  and  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  more  slowly,  new  regions 
are  taken  possession  of  by  the  bacteria  and  b6(x>me  altered  by  them. 
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(h)  Pathogenic  Bacilli  and  Polymorphous  Bacteria. 

%  168.  Bacillus  anthracis  (Bdcieridie  du  charbon)  is  the  catiae  of  aiir 
fhrax,  an  infectious  disease  which  occurs  mainly  in  cattle  and  sneep, 
but  which  is  occasionally  transferred  to  human  beings.  It  is  a  fission- 
fungus  that  can  multiply  inside 
the  tissues  as  well  as  in  the  blood 
when  inoculated  into  a  susceptible 
animal  organism. 

The  anthrax-bacilli  (Fig. 
411)  are  from  3  to  10  /« long  and 
from  1  to  1.5  At  broad,     hi  the 


FIO.  4U.  no.  412. 

Fio.  411.— Section  of  liver  with  capillaries  oontalxitng  numbera  of  anthraz-taadlli  and  a  few  leucoeytet. 
(Alcobol ;  gentian  violet:  venivin.)    Magnified  800  diameters. 

Fiu.  412.— Anttinix-t)acilli  containing  spores,  and  free  spores  tliat  have  escaped  from  the  badUL  (Cover- 
glass  preparation  treated  with  fuchsln  and  methylene  blue,  from  a  culture  of  the  bacilli  on  a  potato,  under 
the  stimulation  of  beat  in  an  incubator.)    Bfagnifled  800  diameters. 

blood  of  animals  dead  of  anthrax  they  lie  separate  or  in  thread-like 
jointed  bands  of  from  two  to  ten  staves.  The  ends  are  as  a  rule  sharply 
cut  across  (Figs.  411  and  412),  more  seldom  slightly  concave  or  even 
convex  ( Johne).  According  to  Serafini,  Giinther,  and  Johne,  they  pos- 
sess a  gelatinous  capsule,  which  can  be  best  made  visible  in  dried  pre- 
parations by  staining  with  methylene  blue  (Giinther).  They  can  be 
cultivated  upon  blood-serum,  upon  gelatin,  in  bouillon,  on  slices  of  po- 
tatoes and  turnips,  in  infusions  of  pease  and  mashed  seeds  of  different 
kinds,  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

They  grow  most  quickly  at  a  temperature  which  varies  from  30°  to 
40°  C.  Development  is  impossible  at  a  temperature  below  15°  C.  and 
above  43°  C. ;  it  is  also  impossible  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

If  the  conditions  above  mentioned  are  present,  the  staves  grow  in 
length,  and  may,  in  a  few  hours,  form  threads  of  considerable  length, 
devoid  of  membranes.  These  are  made  up  of  short  segments  that  are 
rendered  visible  by  treatment  with  iodine  or  with  some  coloring-mate- 
rial (Fig.  412).  Ten  hours  later,  the  clear  contents  of  the  threads  become 
granular,  and  at  regular  intervals  bright  glistening  bodies  become  ap- 
parent, which  enlarge  into  strongly  refractive  spores  (Fig.  412).  Later 
on,  the  threads  disintegrate  and  the  spores  become  free. 

According  to  Brefeld,  Prazmowski,  Klein,  and  others,  the  spore  con- 
sists of  a  protoplasmatic  centre  which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  mem- 
brane, the  exosporium  and  the  endosporium.  In  germination  the 
former  is  ruptured  and  the  latter  becomes  the  membrane  of  the  liberated 
embryo.     The  liberated  embryo  multiplies  by  division. 
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Swarming  is  not  observable  during  the  entire  process  of  develop- 
ment; the  bacilli  are  always  motionless. 

The  anthrax-bacilli  easily  die  under  the  influence  of  high  tempera- 
tures when  subjected  to  drying,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  nutrient  me- 
dium which  has  become  putrefied.  The  spores,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  resistant,  and  consequently  are  the  ordinary  medium  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  disease. 

Colonies  in  gelatin  show  a  wavy,  irregularly  shaped  margin,  and 
consist  of  wavy,  curly  bands  of  threads  that  subsequently  grow  out  of 
the  culture  in  various  directions.  The  gelatin  becomes  liquefied  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  culture.  On  slices  of  potato  they  form 
grayish-white  cultures  that  appear  slightly  granular  (Plate  I,,  Fig.  5), 
with  distinct  outline.     They  form  a  whitish  coating  on  blood-serum. 

Stab-cultures  in  gelatin  are  white,  and  in  the  process  of  growth  they 
radiate  at  right  angles  from  the  track  of  inoculation,  especi^dly  near  the 
surface.     After  liquefaction  of  the  gelatin  they  sink  to  the  bottom. 

If  the  bacilli  or  spores  get  into  the  blood  they  multiply  and  produce 
the  staves  above  described,  which  can  be  stained  with  various  aniline 


h.  e 

h 
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Fig.  413.— Section  Uirougb  an  anthmx-pustule  ten  days  old,  extirpated  from  the  ann  of  a  luan.  a. 
Epidermis;  /Murium:  c,  papillary  body,  cBdematous,  swollen,  filled  with  exudate  and  batilU:  fi,  external 
layer  of  tbe  oorium  Infiltrated  with  cells;  di,  the  same  containing  bacilli;  c,  deeper  layers  of  the  corimn 
oontalning  bands  of  cells ;  /,  tissues  of  tbe  skin  interspersed  with  bacUli  and  cells ;  (/,  bloody  exudate  on  the 
surftice  oontalning  baciUl;  /i«  hair-follicle;  (,  sweat-gland  coll.  (Alcohol ;  Gram's  method ;  vesuvin.)  Mag- 
nified 85  diameters. 

colors,  and  also  by  the  employment  of  Gram's  method.  Sections  of 
hardened  organs  show  that  they  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the 
capillaries  (Fig.  411),  especially  of  the  spleen,  of  the  liver,  of  the  lungs, 
and  of  the  kidneys.  The  contiguous  parenchyma  of  the  tissue  usually 
appears  unchanged ;  still  the  local  growth  of  the  bacilli  may  produce 
degeneration  of  tissue  and  necrosis.  If  an  infection  of  the  blood  takes 
place  during  pregnancy  the  infection  may  go  over  to  the  foetus. 
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If  anthrax-bacilli  or  their  spores  get  through  little  wonnds  of  the 
skin  in  human  beings  they  develop  a  somewhat  elevated  pustule  with 
arched  or  flattened  surface  (Fig.  413),  usuallj  from  six  millimetres  up 
to  several  centimetres  in  diameter.  The  pustule  is  red  or  possibly  more 
of  a  yellowish  color.  It  is  often  in  time  covered  with  vesicles,  or  after 
the  loss  of  epithelium  it  becomes  moist;  and  by  the  drying  of  this  ex- 
udate, which  is  often  bloody,  a  scab  is  formed  (Fig.  413,  gr).  Infection 
takes  place  in  persons  that  butcher  or  bury,  or  prepare  the  skins  of 
animals  affected  with  anthrax;  occasionally  also  it  is  conveyed  through 
the  sting  of  a  fly  that  has  taken  up  the  blood  of  an  animal  affected  with 
anthrax. 

The  centre  may  become  depressed  by  the  formation  of  the  scab  in 
the  middle,  the  edges  forming  a  wall  around. '  The  neighborhood  of  the 
pustule  is  sometimes  little  changed  and  sometimes  red  and  swollen,  and 
may  be  occupied  by  small  yellowish  or  bluish-red  vesicles.  If  the  proc- 
ess remains  local  tiie  sloughing  pustule  may  be  thrown  off.  Infection 
of  the  blood  is  followed  by  fatal  consequences.  In  rare  cases  infection 
shows  itself  in  a  widespread,  intense  oedematous  swelling  of  the  tissues 

without  the  formation  of  a  circumscribed 
pustule. 

In  the  region  of  a  fully  developed 
anthrax-pustule  (Fig.  413)  the  corium  (rf, 
d^)  and  papiUary  body  (c)  become  per- 
meated by  a  cellular,  serous,  and  bloody 
exudate  as  well  as  by  bacilli.  The  bacilli 
lie  in  the  external  portions  of  the  corium 
(d,)  and  in  the  papillary  body  (c) ;  but  they 
can   penetrate  into   the   deeper  layers  of 


nJl^i^:^^(^m ^^tSl.     the  corium  (/).     In .  the  region  of  the  pa- 
m^^rt^^  **^""'    *'**^®^      pillary  body  (c)  the  exudate  is  sanguino- 

lent.       Vesicles  filled  with  bloody   fluid 


result  if  the  exudate  extends  up  to  the  epi- 
thelial covering  and  if  the  deeper  portions  of  the  latter  become  liquefied, 
thereby  permitting  the  superficial  portions  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  exuded 
fluid.  If  the  upper  layers  of  skm  are  lost  the  bloody  fluid  containing 
bacilli  (g)  appears  on  the  surface. 

The  cellular  infiltration  has  its  seat  mainly  in  the  corium  (c{,  d^,  e), 
and  it  makes  the  impression  as  if  the  great  massing  of  cells  would  form, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  protection  against  the  further  encroachment  of  the 
bacteria.  The  cells  that  accumulate  are  for  the  most  part  polynuclear 
leucocytes  (Fig.  414).  The  bacilli  lie  partly  within  the  cells,  and  partly 
between  them. 

If  infection  with  anthrax-spores  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal — 
an  event  which  occurs  with  special  frequency  in  the  small  intestine,  and 
only  infrequently  in  the  stomach  and  large  intestine — reddish-black  or 
reddish-brown  hemorrhagic  foci,  the  size  of  a  lentil  or  bean,  with  a  gray- 
ish-yellow or  greenish-yellow  discolored  slough  in  the  middle,  will  de- 
velop. In  other  cases  the  crests  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
are  swollen  and  show  hemorrhagic  infiltration,  and  the  most  prominent 
parts  show  evidences  of  sloughing.  The  mucosa  and  submucoea  are  in- 
filtrated with  blood  in  the  region  of  the  foci;  the  surrounding  tissue  is 
(edematous  and  hypersemic.  In  these  foci,  as  well  as  in  their  surroimd- 
ings,  the  tissue  contains  bacilli,  especially  in  the  blood-  and  lymph-ves- 
sels, and  they  may  be  equally  well  seen  in  the  swollen  lymph-glands. 
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According  to  observations  of  Eppinger  and  Paltauf,  primary  lung 
infection  occurs  by  inhalation  of  anthrax-spores,  usually  proving  fatal 
in  from  two  to  seven  days.  Individuals  who  have  to  handle  the  hair  of 
animals  that  have  died  of  anthrax  are  specially  exposed,  and  the  infection 
of  the  men  or  women  who  are  busied  in  the  sorting  of  rags  in  paper-facto- 
ries—an infection  which  is  known  as  rag-sorters'  disease — is,  in  a  part  of 
the  cases,  nothing  more  than  an  anthrax  infection.  The  bacilli  are  very 
probably  taken  into  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  spores  with  the  inspired 
air,  and  develop  in  the  bronchi  and  alveoli,  in  the  spaces  that  contain 
the  tissue-juices  of  the  lung  and  pleura,  and  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
and  they  also  penetrate  into  the  vessels.  Their  multiplication  causes 
inflammatoiy  processes  in  the  lung,  as  well  as  the  pouring  out  of  a 
bloody  serous  exudate  in  the  pleural  space  and  in  the  mediastinal  tis- 
sues, and  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands.  It  may  also  lead  to  formation 
of  necrotic  foci  in  the  lung  and  in  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  mucous 
membrane.  • 

Mice,  rabbits,  sheep,  horses,  and  sparrows  are  very  susceptible  to 
anthrax.  White  rats,  dogs,  and  Algerian  sheep  are  less  susceptible  or 
enjoy  complete  immunity.  Cattle  become  easily  infected  through  the 
intestines  by  taking  in  the  spores  into  the  alimentary  canal,  but  are 
less  susceptible  to  inoculation.  Formation  of  spores  does  not  take  place 
ill  the  tissues  and  in  the  blood. 

By  cultivating  the  bacilli  at  from  42°  to  43"  C.  (Toussaint,  Pasteur,  Koch)  it  is  possible 
to  weaicen  their  activity,  so  that  first  sheep  are  not  killed,  then  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs, 
and  finally  even  mice  are  no  longer  killed  by  inoculation.  If  the  temperature  is  near 
43*  C,  this  condition  can  be  reached  in  six  days ;  at  42"  C.  it  may  take  sixty  days  be- 
fore the  virulence  becomes  weakened  to  this  extent  (Koch).  By  first  inoculating  with 
bacilli  that  kill  mice,  but  are  harmless  for  guinea-pigs,  and  by  a  second  inoculation 
with  bacilli  that  will  kill  guinea-pigs,  but  not  strong  rabbits,  sheep  and  cattle  can  be 
rendered  immune,  but  not  mice,  guinea-pigs,  or  rabbits.  Practically,  however,  this 
protective  inoculation  cannot  be  employed,  because  it  is  necessary  to  inoculate  with 
very  virulent  material  in  order  to  protect  from  natural  infection  with  spores  introduced 
into  the  intestines ;  and  consequently  a  large  per  cent — from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent — die 
from  the  protective  inoculation  itself.  Moreover,  the  protection  is  only  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  the  inoculation  must  be  repeated  in  about  a  year. 

According  to  observations  of  Roux  and  Chamberland,  the  anthrax-bacilli  can,  while 
retaining  their  full  virulence,  be  permanently  deprived  of  the  power  of  producing 
spores  by  cultivation  in  bouillon  to  which  a  small  amount  (1 :  2000)  of  potassium  per- 
manganate or  carbolic  acid  (1-2 :  1000)  has  been  added. 

According  to  Koch,  antnrax-baci  Hi  can  be  cultivated  on  potatoes  and  alkaline  or 
neutral  infusions  of  hay,  on  cold  infusions  of  pea-straw,  on  mashed  barley  and  mashed 
wheat,  in  the  juice  of  turnips,  wheat,  leguminous  seeds,  and  numerous  dead  plants,  in 
the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Consequently  the  bacilli  grow  and  de- 
velop outside  the  body — e.g.,  in  marshes  and  on  river-banks  (R.  Koch).  The  entrance 
into  the  animal  body  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  occasional  excursion  of  the  ectogenic  bacil- 
lus. According  to  Soyka,  the  development  of  spores  takes  place  very  quickly  in  a 
moist  medium  containing  the  necessary  nutrient  material.  According  to  Kitt,  cattle^ 
dung  forms  a  nutrient  substratum  for  the  bacilli. 

8  169.  The  bacillus  typhi  abdominalis  (Fig.  415),  or  the  bacterium 
iyphi,  is  a  fission-fungus  which  appears  mostly  in  the  form  of  plump 
staves  2  to  3  /^  long,  with  rounded  ends  growing  out  into  long  pseudo- 
threads  in  cultures.  It  is  recognized  as  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever. 
When  examined  alive  in  cultures  it  shows  lively,  independent  loco- 
motion, caused  by  flagella  (Fig.  416)  which  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  staves  as  well  as  to  the  ends.  The  fiagella  can  be  made  visible  by 
proper  staining-methods.  The  bacillus  was  first  observed  and  described 
by  Eberth  and  Koch,  and  afterward  cultivated  pure  by  Gaflfky.    A. 
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Pfeiffer  showed  its  presence  Id  the  dejecta  of  typhoid  patients,  and  his 
observations  have  been  corroborated  often  since.  According  to  Seitz, 
Hiieppe,  Nenmann,  and  others,  it  may  also  be  present  in  the  urine  of 
typhoid  patients. 

It  may  be  well  stained  in  cover-glass  preparations  with  gentian  vio- 
let, alkaline  methylene  blue,  and  Bismarck  brown;  by  treaiment  with 


Fio.  415.— Typhoid  tadlll  trom  a  pure  culture.      Fio.  416.— Typbold    baollll    with   flaflp^Da.     (After 
Smear  preparanon.     (Melbylene  bluej    Magnl-  Bunge).    Magnified  1«200  dlametere. 

fled  l.OOO  (uametere. 

iodine  according  to  Gram's  method  it  may  be  decolorized.  The  detec- 
tion of  the  baciUi  in  sections  of  hardened  organs  is  somewhat  difSicult, 
because  the  cell-nuclei  also  become  stained,  and  because  the  bacilli  are 
not  uniformly  distributed,  but  usually  lie  in  clumps  in  the  tissue. 

The  bacillus  may  be  cultivated  as  well  in  nutrient  gelatin,  agar-a^ur, 
and  blood-serum  as  in  milk  and  on  slices  of  x)otato.  It  forms  a  coating 
on  the  latter  that  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  But 
if  the  surface  is  touched  with  a  platinum  wire  it  becomes  apparent  that 
it  is  covered  with  a  pellicle,  and  the  microscopic  examination  shows  that 
this  consists  of  bacilli. 

On  gelatin  and  agar-agar  the  bacilli  form  whitish-gray,  flat  cultures 
of  irregular  shape.  Gelatin  is  not  liquejied.  Milk  in  which  the  bacilli 
are  grown  is  not  changed  externally. 

Cultures  flourish  at  room-temperature  as  well  as  at  body-temperature. 
Ordinary  potato-cultures  kept  between  30°  and  42°  C.  produce  staves 
which  have  glistening  granules  in  their  poles.  Gaffky  interpreted  these 
granules  as  spores,  and  formerly  most  authors  accepted  this  interpreta- 
tion. According  to  Buchner  and  Pfuhl,  however,  these  granules  at  the 
poles  are  degeneration  forms  occurring  especially  when  the  culture 
contains  an  acid.  The  polar  granules  represent  condensed  protoplasm, 
and  consequently  stain  in  fresh  preparations  more  quickly  with  the  ani- 
line dyes  than  do  the  other  parts.  The  clear,  colorless  flakes  on  the 
ends  of  the  staves  that,  are  seen  on  dried  and  stained  bacilli,  and  which 
were  regarded  as  identical  with  the  polar  granules  and  declared  to  be 
spores,  result,  according  to  Buchner,  from  the  formation  of  hollows  in 
the  ends  of  the  staves,  due  to  retraction  of  the  tube  of  protoplasm  on 
the  death  and  drying  of  the  bacilli.  Consequently  spore-formation  has 
not  been  proved  to  exist. 

In  moist  earth  (Grancher,  Deschamps),  in  pure  and  impure  water, 
typhoid-bacilli  may  remain  alive  for  weeks.  They  do  not  die  out  for 
many  weeks  in  artificial  Seltzer  water  (Hochstetter).  In  privy-vaults 
and  faecal  masses,  or  in  earth  saturated  with  fsecal  matter,  they  may  sur- 
vive, under  certain  circumstances,  for  weeks  and  months  (Finkler,  Uffel- 
mann,  Karlinski). 
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Inoculation  of  the  bacilli  in  animals  used  ordinarily  for  experimental 
purposes  does  not  produce  a  disease  corresponding  to  typhoid  fever  in 
man.  Still  experiments  of  Sirotinin,  Beumer,  Peiper,  and  others  have 
shown  that  the  typhoid-bacilli  produce  active  toxins  and  toxalbumins 
(Brieger)  which  kill  animals  in  larger  doses,  causing  hypersemia  and 
swelling  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  of  the 
spleen.  Cultures  injected  into  the  tissues  produce  locally  more  or  less 
severe  inflammation. 

The  bacilli  or  their  spores  get  into  the  human  organism  probably 
with  the  drinking-water  and  food ;  still  an  infection  through  the  lungs  is 
not  to  be  excluded.  According  to  the  results  of  the  anatomical  exami- 
nation, they  develop  in  the  wall  of  the  intestines,  in  the  region  of  the 
solitary  and  of  the  agminated  follicles  of  the  small  and  large  intestines, 
as  well  as  in  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands  and  in  the  spleen.  In  the 
first  of  these  localities  they  cause  an  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the 
mucosa  and  submucosa  (Fig.  417,  a„  b^)  that  is  extraordinarily  rich  in 
cells,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  flat  or  somewhat  elevated  and  rounded 
areas  above  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines.  An  exudation  of  fibrin 
"^  in  the  form  of  threads  may  take  place  both  on  the  free  surface  and  in 

the  deeper  layers.  Occasionally  cellular  inflammatory  foci  limited  in 
area  occur  also  in  the  muscularis  (c^)  and  in  the  serosa  (d^),  A  part  of 
the  infiltrated  tissue  usually  sloughs  and  is  then  cast  off,  so  that  ulcers 


BU 


Fio.  417.— TyphoM  fever.  Section  throuffb  tbe  edge  of  a  swollen  Peyer^  plaque.  (Aloobol ;  Bismarck 
iNfOwn.)  a.  Mucosa ;  2),  submucosa ;  c,  musculails Interna ;  d,  musculaiis externa ;  e,  serosa ;  ai,  bi,  Ci,  di, «}, 
tbe  different  layers  of  tbe  Intestine  infiltrated ;  /,  /,  sections  of  a  LieberkQbn's  gland ;  a,  follicle.  MagnLQed 
15  diameters. 

are  formed.     In  another  part  the  swelling  may  subside  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  infiltration. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands,  which  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  cells  and  fluid,  may  also  be  caused  by  an  exudation  of 
thready  fibrin.  It  is  a  condition  which  either  ends  in  recovery  by  the 
absorption  of  the  infiltration,  or  leads  to  partial  necrosis  of  tissue.  In 
the  spleen  the  pulp  in  particular  swells,  while  its  vessels  are  greatly 
dilated  with  blood,  and  later  its  parenchyma  becomes  crowded  lull  of 
cells  and  fluid. 
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476  THE   BACILLUS   COLI   COMMUNIS. 

According  tc  recent  investigations,  the  bacilli  are  usually  distributed  to 
other  parts  of  tJie  body,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inflammatory  exudates 
in  the  lung  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever 
depend  in  part  upon  the  growth  of  the  bacUli  in  the  lung.  Still  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  inflammations  due  to  inhalation  of  irritating  sub- 
stances very  often  occur  in  the  lungs  of  typhoid  patients,  and  also  that 
secondary  infections  with  cocci  start  from  the  ulcers  and  may  cause 
metastatic  inflammations  in  the  different  tissues.  The  swellings  of  the 
mucosa  and  submucosa  and  of  the  perichondrial  tissue  in  the  palate, 
throat,  and  larynx  that  often  occur,  and  that  depend  upon  inflammatory 
infiltration,  are  partly  the  consequences  of  specific  infection  and  partly 
of  secondary  disease.  Typhoid  baciUi  have  been  demonstrated  in  the 
liver,  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  the  roseola  patches,  in  the  kidneys,  in  the 
central  nervous  system,  in  the  testicle,  in  the  pleuritic  and  peritoneal 
effusions,  in  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  bone  marrow,  et<;.,  in  part  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  in  part  by  the  use  of  methods  of  cultivation. 
They  can  cause  degeneration  and  inflammation  in  all  of  these  places  and 
give  rise  to  suppuration  in  the  tissues,  so  that  inflammations  arising  in 
the  course  of  a  typhoid  infection  are  due  sometimes  to  the  dissemination 
and  localization  of  the  typhoid  bacilli,  sometimes  to  secondary  infec- 
tions, and  sometimes  to  mixed  infections. 

Neuhauss  was  able  to  find  typhoid  bacilli  even  in  the  spleen  of  a 
foetus  four  months  old,  whose  mother  aborted  while  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever.  Reher,  Eberth,  Chantemesse,  Widal,  and  Ernst  report 
similar  instances. 

Since  the  typhoid  bacilli  produce  active  toxins  and  toxalbumins,  the 
morbid  phenomena  are  to  be  referred  largely  to  poisoning.  In  the 
course  of  typhoid  fever  bactericidal  substances  develop  in  the  blood,  and 
these  cause  a  degeneration  of  the  typhoid  bacilli.  (Comp.  §  28.  Note 
also  the  Widal-Gruber.  reaction  which  is  there  given.) 

•  The  cultures  of  typhoid-bacilli  show  few  characteristic  properties,  and  are  con- 
sequently diflBcult  to  distinguish  from  other  widely  distributed  bacteria.  Thus  their 
properties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bacillus  coli  communis  (cf.  §  170).  As  a  dif- 
ferential mark,  it  is  asserted  that  the  typhoid-bacilli  produce  no  indol,  whereas  other 
similar  bacteria — for  instance,  the  bacillus  coli — produce  indol,  so  that  the  cultures  of 
the  latter  turn  red  on  the  addition  of  potassium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  two-per- 
cent grape-sugar  bouillon  the  typhoid-bacillus  produces  no  gas,  whereas  the  baciUus 
coli  develops  gas.  Finally  the  typhoid-bacillus  produces  faint  acidity  in  milk,  but  no 
coagulation  ;  whereas  the  ba/^illus  coli  causes  strong  acidity  and  curdling  of  the  milk  in 
from  twenty -four  to  forty-eight  hours  at  87^  C. 

§  170.  The  bacillus  coll  communis,  or  the  bacterium  cali  commune 
(Escherich),  is  a  fission-fungus  constantly  present  in  the  abdominal  canal 
of  man  as  well  as  of  mammalian  animals.  The  bacilli  are  staves  2  to  3  /^ 
long  and  0.3  to  0.4  At  thick.  They  are  capable  of  locomotion  by  means  of 
flagella,  which  may  number  as  many  as  twenty  on  one  staff  (Bunge, 
Luksch,  Giinther).  The  bacilli  grow  at  room-temperature  as  well  as  at 
the  temperature  of  the  incubator.  In  the  depth  of  the  gelatin  they  form 
small,  round  white  colonies,  on  the  surface  pellicle-like  colonies.  On 
potatoes  a  yellow  juicy  coating  is  formed,  of  the  same  shade  of  color  as 
maize  or  pease  (Giinther).  Spore-formation  does  not  occur.  The  bacilli 
cannot  be  stained  by  Gram's  method. 

The  bacillus  coli  is  very  similar  to  the  typhoid-bacillus ;  still  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  this  by  proper  methods  of  cultivation  and  by  the 
employment  of  suitable  reactions  (cf.  §  169).     Formerly  it  was  regarded 
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as  a  harmless  saprophyte  of  the  large  intestines,  but  it  can  no  longer  be 
doubted,  according  to  recent  investigations,  that  pathogenic  properties 
are  also  attributable  to  it,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  causing  degenerations 
and  injlammationa  in  various  tissues.  Thus,  under  suitable  conditions, 
such  as  perforation  or  incarceration  of  the  intestines,  or  impacted  fsBces, 
it  may  get  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  cause  purulent  inflammation, 
or  at  least  take  part  with  other  bacteria  in  the  production  of  in- 
flammation. It  gets,  moreover,  not  infrequently,  into  the  gall-ducts  and 
gall-bladder,  and  seems  capable  of  causing  inflammations  of  varying  in- 
tensity. Moreover,  the  bacillus  has  also  been  found,  in  some  cases  of 
septic  disease,  in  the  exudate  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  further- 
more, in  pericarditis,  pyelitis,  pyelonephritis,  cystitis,  bronchopneu- 
monia, strumitis,  scarlatinal  angina,  and  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver  (Stroebe,  von  Kahlden) ;  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  active 
morbific  cause  in  these  diseases. 

The  similarity  between  the  baciUus  coli  and  the  typhoid-bacillus  has  caused  various 
authors  to  assume  that  the  two  bacilli  represent  only  varieties  of  one  kind,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  two  forms  may  pass  over  into  each  other.  Still,  at  present  the  opinion 
prevails  that  the  two  bacilli  are  to  be  entirely  separated  from  each  other  (cf.  §  1(59).  As 
there  are  other  bacilli  that  much  resemble  the  bacillus  coli,  and  often  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished with  certainty  from  it,  it  may  well  be  assumed  that  the  publications  on  the 
hacillua  coli  have  not  always  dealt  with  the  same  bacterium. 

§  171.  The  bacillus  pneumonifle  was  discovered  by  Friedlander  and 
Frobenius.  This  bacillus,  it  was  assumed,  was  able  to  cause  inflamma- 
tions, especially  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  of  the  nose  (ozsBua),  of  the 
miildle-ear,  and  of  the  meninges,  and  less  frequently  of  other  organs. 
It  is  looked  upon  by  Friedlander  as  the  chief  cause 
of  croupous  pneumonia,  but  this  view  is  without 
doubt  incorrect  (comp.  §  163).  According  to 
Weichselbaum  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  only 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia. 
Baumgarten  and  others  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  ite  pathogenic  significance  is  not  yet  firmly 
established,  because  other  bacteria  are  always  Fio.4i8.-Brteait«fmeu- 
found  present  with  it  in  ihe  lungs.  ovai  ceiis  and  rows  of  ceiis 

The  bacilli  Ue  in  the  alveolar  exudate,  as  well  Slvef^^iiSSSi^ia^ 
as  in  the  pleuritic  exudates  that  form  at  the  same  suie.  Magnuied  50o  diam- 
time  as  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  They  ap-  ®^®^ 
pear  sometimes  in  the  form  of  staves  (Fig.  418,  6),  ^ 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  oval  cells  (a),  and  not  infrequently  they  are 
joined  together  so  as  to  form  short  chains.  Since  the  oval  cells  are 
more  numerous  than  the  staff  forms,  the  bacillus  was  originally  reck- 
oned with  the  cocci. 

The  bacilli  possess  a  hyaline,  mucin-like  capsule,  soluble  in  alka- 
lies, insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  which  forms  a  common  sheath  around  the 
chains  of  the  baciUi  (Fig.  418).  Independent  motion  has  not  been  ob- 
served. 

The  bacillus  loses  its  color  when  stained  with  gentian  violet  and 
treated  with  iodine  and  alcohol,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  in  this 
way  from  the  diplococcus.  In  order  to  stain  it  along  with  the  capsule 
in  sections,  Friedlander  recommends  the  employment  of  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  gentian  violet,  consisting  of  50  parts  of  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  gentian  violet,  100  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  10  parts  of 
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acetic  acid.     After  staining  for^  twenty -four  hours  the  sections   are 
washed  out  in  a  0.1-x)er-cent  solution  of  acetic  acid  for  a  short  time. 

The  bacilli  grow  in  nutrient  gelatin  at  room-tem- 
perature, and  form  i)orcelain-white,  knob-shaped  cul- 
tures on  the  surface  of  the  gelatin.  The  oval  and 
staff-shaped  cells  x>ossess  no  capsule.  Stab-cultures 
in  gelatin  are  nail-shaped  (Fig.  419),  this  appearance 
being  dud  to  the  fact  that  the  bacilli  form  a  knob- 
shaped  prominence  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  of 
inoculation.  This  is  a  peculiarity  that  the  pnea- 
monia-bacilli  share  with  many  other  bacteria.  On 
blood-serum  they  form  gray,  transparent  colonies,  on 
agar-agar  grayish-white,  on  potatoes  grayish-white 
or  yellowish-white,  creamy  colonies.  Spore-forma- 
tion is  not  observed. 

Babbits  are  almost  entirely  refractory  to  inocula- 
tion of  the  lung;  mice,  on  the  contn^y,  die  with 
pleurisy  and  disseminated  pneumonia  in  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  hours  after  injection  of  the  bacilli  into 
the  lung,  and  the  exudate  as  well  as  the  blood  is  found 
to  contain  bacilli  with  gelatinous  capsule,  some  lying 
free,  some  inclosed  in  cells.  A  typical  lobar  pneu- 
monia cannot  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  experi- 
mental animals. 

The  bacterium  of  Friedl&nder,  according  to  Fricke,  is  the 
principal  representative  of  a  group  of  bacteria  which  are  gathered 
together  under  the  name  bacillus  mucosus  capsulatus,  and  represent 
varieties  of  a  single  species.  The  fission-fungus  described  as  the 
ozsena  bacillus  is  identical  with  the  pneumonia  bacillus,  and 
apparently  so  also  is  the  bacillus  from  the  milk  faeces  of  nursing 
children,  known  as  the  bacterium  lactis  a^rogenes,  to  which  is  at- 
tached possibly  a  greater  etiological  significance  as  the  cause  of 
many  diarrhoeas. 

§  172.    A  bacillus  was  described  in  1892  by  JEL 
Pfeiffer  as  the  influenza-bacillus  (Fig.  420),  and  the 
discovery  has  been  frequently  corroborated  since  ;  it 
Fio.4i9.-Naii-«bajped     is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  influenza.     In  indi- 
fed^rt '^ei^oS^     viduals  who  are  sick  of  influenza  it  is  found  in  the 
In  gelatin.  catarrhally  affected  air-passages,  occasionally  also  in 

the  lungs.  The  small  bronchi  may  contain  enor- 
mous numbers  of  the  bacilli  in  pure  culture.  It  is  assumed  that  tiie 
multiplication  of  these  organisms  in  the  respiratory  tracts  causes  inflam- 
mation, and  that  at  the  same  time  they  produce  poisons  which  on  being 
absorbed  cause  the  morbid  phenomena  peculiar  to  influenza.  Canon 
states  that  the  bacilli  go  over  into  the  blood.  The  inflammatory  changes 
which  take  place  in  different  internal  organs  during  the  progress  of  in- 
fluenza may  be  referred  in  part  to  the  infltienza  baciUi,  in  part  to  the 
poisons  which  they  produce,  and  finally  in  part  to  secondary  infections. 
The  influenza-bacilli  are  very  small,  thin  staves  with  rounded  ends 
(Fig.  420),  which  lie  separate  or  joined  in  twos,  and  may  be  stained 
with  the  usual  aniline  dyes,  but  not  by  Gram's  method.  They  may  be 
cultivated  at  body-temperature  upon  blood-agar  or  on  agar  that  is 
smeared  with  human  or  pigeon's  blood,  and  they  form  smaU,  drop-like 
colonies  as  clear  as  water.    They  do  not  grow^  on  the  contrary,  upon 
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the  other  usual  media.     Spore-formation  is  not  observed.     In  apes  a 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages  can  be  produced  by 
intratracheal  injection  of  pure  cultures.     Eabbits  may  be  poisoned  by 
inoculation   of  cultures,  and  they  acquire,  in 
consequence  of  the  poisoning,  a  paralytic  weak-  ^  ^  i^^J^^^.  - 

ness  of  the  muscles  and  dyspnoea.    According  to  2  ^/^jH^  ^« '  ^^! 

Oantani  the  poison  produced  by  the  influenza-  v'*  i'r^P/  ^'  )*^ 
bacilli  exerts  its  eflfect  chiefly  upon  the  central  <y  /^'  i*'*^^4 
nervous  system.  ^  ,l1^^»      ^  "^^fll 

§  173.  The  bacillus  diphtheriiB  (Fig.  421)        •Jf^     'V  y  ^ 
is  a  bacillus,  first  accurately  studied  by  Loffler,  *  ^*    *"" 

which  is  found  in  the  croupous  membrane  that        fio.  4S0.  -  influenza  bacuii 
occurs  in  diphtheria,  and  is  very  probably  the      STciS^Sr^^^hsi^") 
cause  of  diphtheria.     In  the   internal  organs,      Magmaed  1,000  diametew. 
such  as  the  spleen  and  lymph-glands,  the  ba- 
cilli are  either  entirely  absent  or  they  are  present  in  such  small  numbers 
that  they  can  be  detected  only  by  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  bacilli  are  from  1.5  to  3  y^  in  length,  and  are  often  somewhat  swollen 
At  the  ends.  In  cultures  rods  of  various  lengths  are  formed,  the  ends  of 
which  are  thickened  like  clubs  or  pointed  (Fig.  421).  Stained  bacilli 
appear  spotted  or  granular.  The  best  solution  to  use  for  staining  is  one 
composed  of  30  c.c.  of  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue 
and  100  c.c.  of  0.0001-per-cent  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  after 
which  the  preparation  is  treated  for  some  seconds  with  0.5  per  cent 
acetic  acid,  and  then  with  alcohol.  In  stained  preparations  the  bacilli 
are  often  segmented.  They  also  stain  by  Gram's  method,  provided  the 
treatment  with  iodine  solution  and  alcohol  is  done  quickly. 

The  diphtheria  bacilli  grow  best  in  the  presence  of  air  (Loffler)  on 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  calf's  or  sheep's  serum  and  one  part  of  neutral- 
ized veal  bouillon,  to  which  one  per  cent  of  i)eptone,  onb  per  cent  of  grape 
sugar,  and  0.5  per  cent  of  common  salt  are  added;  or  on  blood-serum 
and  on  agar-agar  with  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent  of  glycerin  or  of 
nutrient  bouillon  containing  sugar  (Kolisko,  Paltauf,  KiSisato).  They 
form  grayish-white  colonies.  For  their  development  they  require  a 
temperature  above  20°  C. ,  and  grow  best  at  from  33°  to  37°  C.  The  bacilli 
are  resistant  to  drying,  but  they  are  soon  destroyed 
0\^^  ^       by  moist  heat.      Spore-formation  has   not    been 

Si  ^  ^^^  observed. 

•^[otx^^ja  Guinea-piga  inoculated  aubcutaneously  with  cul- 

^  ^"^        ly  tures  of  the  bacilli  (Loffler,  Eoux,  Tersin)  die  in 

1        two  or  three  days.     At  the  point  of  inoculation 

^^        C  there  is  found  a  whitish  deposit  and  hemorrhagic 

f^  ^  oedema.     The  point  of  inoculation  contains  baciUi ; 

^  S  #1   ^V        ^^  internal  organs,  on  the  contrary,  are  free.     In 

^      _  ^  rabbits,  chickens,  and  pigeons,  the  introduction  of 

•dui^irom*  a^pure^^cuitiiuS!      Cultures  into  the  trachea  through  a  tvound  is  followed 

feTbiu^nS^iflid ^     ^y  *^®  formation  of  a  pseudo-membrane.     Inocuh- 

diametere.  '         tions  of  the  conjunctiva  in  rabbits  and  of  the  vagina 

in  guinea-pigs  are  also  followed  by  inflammation 

and  by  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane.     Sheep,  horses,  cats,  dogs, 

cows,  rabbits,  and  pigeons  are  susceptible  to  subcutaneous  inoculation. 

£ats  and  white  mice  are  nearly  immune. 

Boux,  Tersin,  Loffler,  Spronck,  and  others  observed  subsequent 
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paralysis  in  pigeons  and  guinea-pigs  that  had  survived  inoculation* 
Roux  and  Tersin  assert  that  intravenous  injection  of  filtered  cultures— 
i.e.,  bouillon-cultures  containing  no  bacilli — causes  in  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits  a  severe  illness  characterized  by  paralysis,  and  fatal  conse- 
quences in  two  or  three  days. 

The  virulence  of  the  cidtures  varies  greatly.  The  diphtheria  baciUi 
produce,  both  in  the  human  body  and  in  cultures,  toxins  which  are 
precipitable  with  alcohol  and  are  obtained  as  a  whitish  powder.  This 
poison  has  been  classed  among  the  toxalbumins ;  however,  according  to 
Brieger  and  Boer,  it  is  not  an  albuminous  body,  and  is  formed  also 
when  the  bacilli  are  grown  in  alkaline  urine  (Guinochet).  According 
to  Kossel  the  poison  is  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  bacterial  cells  from 
the  nutrient  material,  and  is  then  secreted. 

The  poison,  injected  subcutaneously  in  watery  solution  into  animals, 
causes  local  tissue-necrosis,  hemorrhagic  oedema,  and  inflammation  ^ 
taken  up  by  the  body  fluids,  it  produces  exudates  in  the  pleura,  nephritis, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  and  paralyses. 

Diphtheria  in  man  is  characterized  by  an  inflammation  extending 
mostly  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  palate,  palatal  arches, 
and  the  upper  respiratory  passages.  It  appears  as  afebrile  iyifeciious 
disease  combined  tvith  symptoms  of  hitoxication,  and  gives  me  locally  to 
croupous  exudates,  partly  also  to  diphtheritic  desquamation  (cf.  §  96, 
Fig.  178  and  Fig.  179).  The  croupous  membranes  constitute  the  most 
striking  feature.  They  are  spread  over  the  throat  and  the  nose  usuallj 
in  limited  flat  patches,  more  rarely  uniformly  over  larger  areas,  or  they 
may  form  a  continuous  lining  upon  the  larynx  and  air-passages.  Un- 
derneath the  croupous  membrane  the  epithelium  is  mostiy  lost,  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  hyperaemic,  infiltrated,  and 
swollen  (Fig.  180).  In  severe  cases  the  superficial  layer  of  connective 
tissue  is  necrotic  in  places,  most  frequently  on  the  tonsils,  which  are 
more  or  less  swollen,  often  to  a  very  marked  degree.  Deeper  down  in 
the  tissues,  the  lymph-glands,  especially  those  in  the  neck  in  near 
proximity,  are  swollen,  and  often  show,  on  microscopic  examination, 
small  foci  in  which  the  cells  are  necrotic  and  disintegrated.  Of  the  in- 
ternal organs  the  kidneys  especially  are  usually  changed,  in  that  there 
is  a  more  or  less  high  degree  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  epithelium  and 
capillary  walla,  not  infrequentiy  also  an  oedematous  swelling  and  foci 
of  small-cell  infiltration.  In  the  spleen,  in  the  interior  of  the  white- 
looking  follicles,  areas  of  degeneration  are  often  found,  in  which  a  larger 
or  smaller  number  of  the  cells  are  necrotic,  some  of  them  being  already 
in  a  disorganized  state  and  having  no  nuclei.  In  the  blood  many  leuco- 
cytes show  fatty  degeneration.  Degenerative  changes  and  areas  of  in- 
flammation are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  heart  muscle,  and  in  the 
intestine  there  is  tumefaction  of  the  follicular  apparatus. 

The  lungs  are  not  notably  changed  by  the  diphtheria  poison ;  still 
bronchopneumonias  often  occur  which  are  due  to  inhalation  of  the  irri- 
tating contents  of  the  bronchi,  or  to  an  extension  of  the  bronchial  in- 
flammation upon  the  respiratory  parenchyma. 

The  heal  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  as  well  as  the  symjh 
tarns  of  intoxication  can  be  caused  only  by  the  diphtheria  bacilli  and  their 
toxins,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  streptococci  also  are  with  great 
regularity  found  in  the  diseased  areas,  and  that  a  pure  streptococais  in- 
fection may  also  call  forth  the  clinical  and  anatomical  picture  of  "  diph- 
theria."   If  both  s|)ecies  of  bacteria  are  present,  then  the  harmful  action 
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of  the  one  is  supported  by  that  of  the  other,  and  it  appears  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  streptococci  increases  the  virulence  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli. 
In  severe  forms  of  diphtheria,  streptococci  are  usually  present  in  great 
numbers ;  yet  every  streptococcus  infection  does  not  warrant  a  bad  prog- 
nosis, for  the  virulence  of  the  cocci  also  varies  considerably. 

In  the  course  of  the  infection  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  antitoxins 
arise  in  the  body  which  nullify  the  poisonous  action  of  the  toxins ;  they 
Aid  and  make  possible  recovery  from  the  disease.  This  formation  of 
antitoxins  also  follows  the  inoculation  of  animals  with  attenuated  bacilli, 
And  on  this  depends  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  animals  (sheep, 
horses),  which  are  lepeatedly  inoculated  with  bacilli  of  increasing 
virulence,  a  serum  which  contains  an  antitoxin  valuable  for  therapeutic 
purposes  (comp.  §  30). 

Lehmann  and  Neumann  call  the  diphtheria  bacillus  coryne  hacteriwn  on  account  of 
the  club-like  shape  of  the  rods.  Inasmuch  as  the  bacillus  can  also  form  branched 
threads  in  cultures,  they  count  it  among  the  hyphomycetes,  among  which  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and  the  actinomyces-fungus  (o^ispora)  are  also  classitied  by  them  and  by  others. 

According  to  Lbffler,  von  Hoffmann,  Koux,  Tersln,  Babes,  and  others,  bacilli  des- 
ignated as  ps&idodiphtheria-bacilli  occur  very  often  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  look 
like  the  diphtheria-bacilli  and  even  in  cultures  can  only  with  difficulty  be  distinguished 
irom  these.  Since  the  diphtheria-bacilli  may  lose  their  virulence,  it  is  not  improbable 
(Roux,  Yersin)  that  the  two  bacilli  are  varieties  of  one  kind. 

§  174.  The  bacillus  tetani  (Kitasato)  is  a  fine,  slender  bacillus  (Fig. 
422)  which  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
«arth,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  tetanus.  According  to  ob- 
servations of  Nicolaier  made  in  1886,  it  is  often  possible,  in  mica 
guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits,  by  a  subcutaneous  inocula- 
tion of  eaxth  taken  from  the  superficial  layers,  to  ob- 
tain typical  tetanus  with  fatal  termination. 

The  demonstration  was  first  made  by  Bosenbach 
in  the  year  1886  that  the  bacilli  found  in  traumatic 
tetanus  and  those  found  in  tetanus  due  to  frost-bite 
in  human  beings,  in  the  region  of  the  seat  of  injury, 
were  one  and  the  same,  and  that  when  inoculated  Fio.422.-Tetanuaba- 
into  guinea-pigs  and  mice  they  cause  genuine  tetanus,  ^u^f^  T^e^sScro^^to 
Since  then  this  discovery  has  been  often  corroborated,  located'at  one  pole. 
The  bacillus  is  present  neither  in  the  soil  nor  in 
the  infected  wound  in  an  isolated  condition,  and  consequently  inocula- 
tions have  been  made  with  mixtures  of  bacteria.  The  eflfort  to  isolate 
in  cultures  the  bacillus  that  was  regarded  as  the  cause  of  tetanus  was 
unsuccessfully  made  by  most  investigators.  Kitasato  in  1889,  in  Koch*s 
laboratory,  succeeded  in  isolating  the  tetanus-bacillus  by  allowing  the 
mixed  cultures  to  remain  in  the  iticubator  a  few  days  and  heating  for  a 
half-hour  or  an  hour  at  80°  C,  and  then  subsequently  making  plate-cul- 
tures in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  bacteria  growing  along  with 
the  tetanus-bacillus  are  killed  by  the  heating,  while  the  tetanus-bacillus 
is  preserved. 

The  tetanus-baciUus  is  anaerobic  and  grows  very  well  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen,  but  not  in  carbonic-acid  gas.  It  grows  in  ordinary 
slightly  alkaline  agar-agar  containing  peptone,  and  in  blood-serum  and 
nutrient  gelatin.  It  liquefies  the  latter  with  the  production  of  gas. 
Addition  of  from  1.5  to  2  per  cent  grape-sugar  accelerates  the  growth. 
The  most  favorable  temperature  is  between  36°  and  38°  C.  It  forms  long, 
thin,  bristle-like  staves  that  produce  spores  on  one  end  (Fig.  422)  which 
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cause  a  swelling  of  the  end  of  the  staff,  giving  rise  to  the  name  knobbed 
bacilli.  It  may  grow  out  in  cultures  into  long  x)seudothreads.  The 
cultures  give  out  an  oflfensive  odor;  gelatin  is  slowly  liquefied.  The 
bacilli  stain  by  Gram's  method.  They  are  motile  except  at  the  x)eriod 
of  spore-formation,  and  they  possess  peritrichal  flagella.  Pure  cultures 
inoculated  into  horses,  asses,  guinea-pigs,  mice,  rats,  and  rabbits  cause 
tetanus;  but  rabbits  must  be  inoculated  with  somewhat  larger  amounts. 
The  tetanic  contractures  start  first  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  of 
inoculation^  Suppuration  does  not  occur  at  the  point  of  inoculation. 
The  bacilli  are  not  to  be  found  after  the  animal  is  dead,  and  are  never 
found  except  at  the  seat  of  inoculation. 

According  to  the  experimental  investigations  of  Eitasato,  the  filtrate 
which  is  obtained  from  bouillon-cultures  of  the  bacilli,  but  which  con- 
tains no  bacilli,  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  cultures  containing  the 
bacilli,  and  guinea-pigs  especially  are  very  sensitive  to  it.  The  blood 
or  transudate  from  the  thoracic  cavity  of  an  animal  infected  with  teta- 
nus, although  free  from  bacilli,  causes  tetanus  when  inoculated  into 
mice.  It  is  consequently  to  be  assumed  that  in  tetanus  it  is  a  matter  of 
inioocication  with  a  poison  (tetanotoxin)  that  is  distributed  throughout 
the  blood.  The  poison  is  destroyed  by  heat  (Kitasato) — a  temperature 
of  65°  C.  and  over — in  a  few  minutes,  and  by  direct  sunlight  in  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  hours,  and  loses  its  effects  in  diffuse  daylight  in  a 
few  weeks.  According  to  investigations  of  Brieger  and  Cohn,  the  puri- 
fied poison  gives  no  reaction  for  albumin,  and  consequently  does  not 
belong  to  the  toxalbumins. 
j  The  infection,  i.e.,  the  intoxication,  of  man  results  in  most  cases 

I  from  small  wounds.    Bheumatic  tetanus,  which  does  not  start  from 

I  wounds,  may  apparently  arise  from  a  multiplication  of  the  bacilli  in  the 

bronchi  (Carbone  and  Perrero).  It  follows  from  this  that  there  are  also 
tetanus  bacilli  which  grow  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  The  tetanus- 
toxin  acts  principally  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  bacillus  oedematis  malisni  (vibrion  septique  of  Pasteur)  is  an 
anaei*obic  bacillus  which  was  first  thoroughly  investigated  by  B.  Koch. 
It  is  found  in  various  putrefying  subst^ces,  and  the  spores  almost 
never  fail  to  be  present  in  earth  that  is  manured  with  foul  liquids  or 
liquid  manure.  The  bacilli  are  from  3  to  3.5  /*  long,  and  from  1  to  1.1  a 
broad,  and  often  form  long  pseudothreads.  They  are  similar  to  the  an- 
thrax-bacilli, but  are  somewhat  more  slender  and  rounded  on  the  ends, 
not  sharply  cut  across,  and  are  occasionally  motile.  In  spore-formation 
a  swelling  develops  from  one  part  of  the  rod,  as  in  bacillus  biUyricus, 
so  that  spindle-shaped  and  tadpole-shaped  forms  result. 

The  bacillus  is  motile  and  possesses  fiagella  on  the  ends  as  well  aa 
on  the  sides.  ^  It  is  not  stained  by  Gram's  method. 

It  grows  in  nutrient  gelatin  as  well  as  in  agar-agar  and  coagulated 

blood-serum,  but  it  must  be  introduced  deep  down  and  cut  off  from  the 

air.     Nutrient  gelatin  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  per  cent  of  grape- 

I  sugar  is  a  specially  favorable  medium  (Fliigge).     Nutrient  gelatin  and 

I  blood-serum  are  liquefied,  the  latter  with  the  production  of  gas. 

I  The  bacillus  can  be  readily  obtained  by  sewing  up  garden-earth  un- 

I  der  the  skin  of  a  guinea-pig  and  by  taking  care  that  the  air  does  not  find 

access  to  the  point  of  inoculation.     The  subsequent  multiplication  of 

the  bacilli  causes  a  progressive  oedematous  swelling  of  the  subcutaneous 

tissue.     At  a  more  advanced  stage  the  bacilli  spread  over  the  serous 

membraneSi  and  into  the  spleen  and  other  organs. 
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Mice,  guinea-pigs,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  susceptible  to  the 
bacilli;  cattle  are  not  (Arloing,  Chauveau). 

According  to  the  observations  of  Brieger,  Ehrlich,  Chauveau,  Arloing, 
and  others,  the  oedema-bacilli  also  occasionally  develop  in  the  tissues  of 
human  beings,  especially  when  the  tissues  are  poorly  nourished  and  the 
bacilli  by  any  accident— e.g.,  by  puncture  of  a  hypodermic  syringe — 
get  into  the  depth  of  the  tissues.  They  lead  to  a  gangrenous  process 
which  is  combined  with  bloody  oedema  and  the  development  of  gas. 

According  to  Valllard  and  Vincent,  tetanus  does  not  follow  inoculation  of  tetanus- 
bacilli  deprived  of  poison.  Consequently  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  bacilli  can  only 
multiply  in  the  tissues  of  man  and  animals  and  lead  to  poisoning  when  special  condi- 
tions are  present,  when  the  tetanus  poison  itself  is  also  present  at  the  same  time,  or  when 
other  bacteria,  such  as  bacillus  prodigioaus,  get  into  the  tissues.  Blumenthal  believes 
that  the  bacilli  excrete  a  ferment  which  produces,  within  the  organism,  the  tetanus 
poison. 

According  to  investigations  of  Kitasato,  Tizzoni,  Cattani,  Baquis,  Behring,  and 
others,  susceptible  animals  may  be  made  immune  from  tetanus,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, poison-proof  against  the  poison  of  tetanus.  The  blood  of  animals  that  have  been 
rendered  poison-proof  possesses  the  property  of  destroying  the  poison  of  tetanus,  and 
consequently  it  is  possible  to  immunize  susceptible  animals  witli  the  curative  serum  ob- 
tained from  this  blood,  or  to  cure  tetanus  that  has  already  broken  out  in  man  or  ani- 
mals (cf.  §  m. 

As  regards  the  bacteria  of  hemorrhagic  infection,  compare  §  46. 

§  175.  The  bacillus  of  the  bubonic  plague  was  discovered  in  1894 
by  Kitasato  and  Yersin,  of  the  Japanese  and  French  commission  of  in- 
vestigation, while  investigating  an  epidemic  which  had  broken  out  in 
Hong-Eong.  The  plague  bacillus  is  a  small  rod,  rounded  on  the  ends 
(like  the  bacillus  of  fowl-cholera),  which  stains  easily  with  the  basic 
aniline  dyes,  e8i)ecially  with  methylene  blue,  and  shows  exquisite  polar 
staining.  It  is  decolorized  by  Gram's  method.  According  to  Zettnow 
the  bacilli  possess  capsules.  It  is  found  in  all  those  affected  with  the 
plague,  especially  in  the  swollen  lymph-glands,  but  also  in  the  spleen 
and  in  the  blood.  It  can  be  cultivated  on  the  various  artificial  media, 
and  forms  bluish-g^ay  colonies,  which  contain  rods  of  various  lengths. 
It  multiplies  abundantly  in  bouillon  containing  sugar.  Spores  are  not 
formed.  The  bacilli  are  easily  destroyed  by  heating,  but  can  withstand 
drying  well. 

Mice,  rats,  and  pigs  are  especially  susceptible  to  plague  inoculation, 
and  frogs  also  are  said  to  be  susceptible  (Dewel).  Inoculation  of  viru- 
lent cultures  causes  death  in  a  few  days,  and  the  bacilli  are  then  found 
in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the  oedematiDus  fluid  at  the  point  of  inocula- 
tion. When  less  virulent  cultures  are  inoculated,  glandular  swellings 
develop  after  a  few  days  TKolle),  and  the  animals  die  only  at  the  setting 
in  of  severe  swelling  of  tne  glands  in  the  second  week.  The  bacilli  are 
found  in  the  swollen  lymph-glands  and  in  the  blood. 

The  bubonic  plague,  which  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  still  carried  off  the  popu- 
lation in  vast  numbers  (the  ''Black  Death "),  has  since  1720  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  Europe,  and  has  shown  itself  only  here  and 
there  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  different  districts  of  Asia  (Yimnan  in 
China,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia)  the  disease  seems  to  be  endemic,  and  to 
spread  from  time  to  time  like  the  cholera. 

Man  seems  to  be  infected  principally  through  small  wounds  (Kita- 
sato, Aoyama,  Yersin),  yet  an  infection  by  means  of  inhaled  air  cannot 
be  ruled  out.     Bats  and  mice  contribute  essentially  to  the  spreading  of 
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epidemics.  Insects  that  have  come  in  contact  with  sick  animals  or  men 
can  likewise  spread  the  infection.  Marked  glandular  swellings,  which 
may  go  on  to  snppuration,  are  the  chief  symptom  of  the  disease,  which 
generally  ends  in  death.  Besides  these  appear  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  degenerative  changes  in  the  glandular  abdominal  organs,  and 
hemorrhages.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  enlarged  and  sut)- 
purating  lymph-glands  may  also  contain  streptococci  beside  the  plague 
bacilli.     Secondary  infections  also  occur. 

Experiments  carried  on  by  Haffkine  make  it  appear  probable  that 
successful  protective  inoculations  may  be  undertaken  with  killed  cul- 
tures of  the  plague  bacilli.  Yersin  states  that  an  active  curative  serum 
for  the  treatment  of  those  infected  may  be  obtained  from  immunized 
animals. 

From  the  investigation*  of  Ducrey,  Krefting  and  Petersen  (comp.  Petersen :  "  Ulcus 
Molle,"  Arch,/,  Derm.,  XXIX.,  1894,  and  XXX.,  1895),  it  seems  probable  that  the  ulcus 
molle,  or  soft  chancre,  is  caused  by  a  bacillus.  This  view  is,  however,  combated  by 
competent  authors  (Finger :  '<  Die  Syphilis  und  die  venerischen  Krankheiten,"  Leipsic, 
1896),  and  the  doctrine  is  advocated  that  the  soft  chancre  does  not  possess  a  specific 
virus.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  attempts  to  cultivate  the  bacilli  of  chancre  have  not 
80  far  been  successful. 

According  to  communications  from  Sanarelli  ("Sur  la  Fiftvre  jaune,"  Ann.  de  Vlnst. 
Pasteur,  1897,  and  CeniraM.  f.  Bad.,  XXII.),  which  have  but  recently  appeared,  yellow 
fever  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  bacillus  which  can  be  cultivated.  Its  isolation  is  often 
difficult,  by  reason  of  complicating  secondary  infections  with  bacterium  coli,  strepto- 
cocci, etc. 

g  176.  The  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  the  cause  of  the  infectious  dis- 
ease which  is  very  frequent  as  well  in  man  as  in  the  domestic  mammalia, 
and  which  is  usually  called  tuberculosis,  but  is  also  sometimes  called 
Pearl  disease  (Perlsuchf)  in  animals. 

The  tubercle-bacilli,  discovered  and  thoroughly  investigated  by  Koch 
in  the  year  1882,  form  narrow  staves  (Fig.  423),  from  1.5  to  3.5  /i  in  length, 
that  are  often  sUghtly  curved.  Aniline  dyes  (fuchsin  or  gentian  violet), 
in  aqueous  solution  with  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  carbolic  acid  or 
aniline,  are  suitable  for  staining  them.  The  bacilli  once  stained  retain 
the  dye  even  when  the  preparation  is  decolorized  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol. 

The  stained  bacilli  show  not  infrequently  in  their  interior  clear, 
glistening,  unstained  places,  or  are  composed  of  little  stained  globules. 
Koch  interpreted  these  clear  portions  formerly  as  st)ores,  and  this  view 
was  generally  accepted  for  a  long  time.  But,  nevertheless,  a  germina- 
tion of  these  structures  cannot  be  proved,  and  at  present  the  objects  in 
question  are  no  longer  regarded  as  spores.  Consequently  tiie  tubercle- 
bacilli  produce  no  special  resistant  forms,  but  still  the  bacilli  are  more 
resistant  against  external  influences—e.g.,  against  drying — tiian  are 
many  other  bacteria. 

The  tubercle-bacilli  may  be  cultivated  at  the  body-temperature  and 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen  upon  solidified  blood-serum,  upon  blood-serum 
gelatin,  upon  nutrient  agar,  and  in  bouillon ;  they  multiply,  however, 
very  slowly,  so  that  only  on  the  seventh  to  tenth  day,  or  even  later,  cul- 
tures appear  at  the  point  of  inoculation  in  the  form  of  dull-white  flakes 
resembling  little  scales.  Larger  cultures  form,  on  the  surface  of  solidi- 
fied blood-serum,  white,  irregularly  shaped,  dull  coatings  (Plate  I.,  Fig. 
4).  According  to  Nocard,  Eoux,  and  Bischoflf,  the  growth  of  the  bacilli 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  addition  of  from  four  to  eight  per  cent  of  glyc- 
erin.    Pawlowsky  succeeded  in  cultivating  them  on  potatoes  in  sealed 
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glass  tubes.  In  cultures  the  tubercle  bacilli  also  prcxluce  threads, 
which  in  some  cases  split  into  two  branches. 

At  temperatures  below  28°  C.  and  above  42°  C.  the  growth  of  the 

bacilli  ceases.      Sunlight  kills  the  ba-  ^                  ,    ^ 

cilli  in  a  short  time  (Koch).  '  :^  ^\  '       ,  <;        f\   ^^    ^  ^ 

K  the  bacilli  from  pure  cultures  are  \      \      v          '       \^i    '^'  -^ 

inoculated   into  experimental  animals,  ♦  ,                 !.       ^/   vi 

tuberculosis  is  produced  in  these;  and  ^  .    ..^  n       ^   ^^ 

the  infection  succeeds  as  well  by  inocu-  ^-  ^     '  '^JT         :5r-^         ^^^ 

lation  under  the  skin  or  in  the  abdominal  At?^            ^        "^  ^  "^ 

cavity  or  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  "^^  ^          v .                              \ 

eye  as  by  inhalation  of  an  atomized  sus-  ^  ^\  -     ^ "           ^       "^    ^     v 

I^ension  of  the  culture  and  by  injection  ^  ^       ',  '^  '            «           » >  ^ 

of  the  bacilli  into  the  veins.    Guinea-pigs  ''■    -^           "^ 

and  cats  are  specially  susceptible ;  dogs,  fig.  423.  -  Tubercie-baciui.    sputum  of 

rats    and  white  mice,  on  the  contrary,  r„rS>;S5?n^tiS2?ayS*^^2'SSfer%,^ 

are  less  so.  &Dd^  stained  witb  fucbsln  and  methylene 

The     Infection     of     human      i>eingS        ""'"^    Magnified  400  dl^netem. 

and  of  animals  occurs  from  the  taking 

up  of  the  tubercle-bacilli  from  the  lung  or  intestinal  tract,  or  from 
wounds  and  ulcerations.  In  the  alimentary  canal  the  commonest  i)oint8 
of  entrance  for  the  bacilli  are  the  lymphadenoid  apparatuses,  the 
tonsils,  and  the  intestinal  lymph-follicles.  Moreover,  a  direct  transfer 
of  the  bacilli  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  developing  in  the  uterus  also 
takes  place. 

In  the  external  world  the  bacilli  are  spread  mainly  by  the  sputa, 
under  certain  conditions  also  by  the  faeces  and  by  the  urine ;  further- 
more, they  emanate  from  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  skin  or  tuberculous 
organs  taken  from  living  or  dead  persons.  Since  tiie  bacilli  are  tolerably 
resistant,  they  may  remain  preserved  here,  under  certain  conditions,  for 
a  loDg  time,  and  can  become  mixed  with  the  respired  air  as  well  as  with 


FlO.  424.  Pio.  425. 

Pio.  4^— Ttasue  changes  produced  by  a  recent  invasion  of  the  tubercle-bacilli.  (Diagrammatic^  after 
Baumgarten.)  a.  Hyperplastic  connective  tissue ;  b^  cross-section  of  a  blood-vessel ;  c,  karyomitoses  in  the 
connective  tissue :  d,  mitoses  of  an  endothelial  cell  of  a  vessel ;  e,  emigrated  leucocytes.  MagnJAed  350 
diameters. 

Fig.  425.— a  giant  cell  containing  bacilli  with  necrotic  centre,  from  a  tubercle.  Preparation  stained 
with  gentian  violet  and  vesuvin,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.    Magnified  350  diameters. 

the  food  and  drink.     The  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  contains  the  bacilli, 
especially   when  the  udder  is  diseased;  it  seems,   however,  that  the 
bacilli  may  also  pass  over  to  the  milk  when  the  udder  is  not  demon- ' 
starably  diseased  (Hirschberg,  Ernst,  Leuch). 
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If  the  bacilli  succeed  in  developing  and  multiplying  in  any  tisane  of 
the  human  body,  they  lead  by  a  series  of  changes  to  the  formation  of 
nodular  masses  of  granulation  tissue  or  tubercles,  which  remain  devoid 
of  blood-vessels,  and  which,  when  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development,  die  out  aaain. 

The  first  effect  of  the  development  of  the  bacilli  in  a  tissue  (Fig.  424) 
may  be  a  hyperplasia  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue ,  which  begins  with 
karyomitosis  (e,  d)  ana  leads  to  the  formation  of  epithelial-like  proto- 
plasmic cells  (fibroblasts),  which  are  usually  designated  as  epithelioid 
cells  (a).  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  process  of  cell-division  repeats 
itself  many  times,  there  are  produced  collections  of  epithelioid  cells  (a) 
which  form  knot-like  foci  at  the  point  where  the  bacilli  multiply,  and  in 
these  foci  the  bacilli  lie,  some  of  them  between  the  cells,  others  in  the 
cells  themselves  (Fig.  424). 

By  the  hyperplastic  development  of  cells  the  connective-tissue  stroma 
of  the  originfld  tissue  is  pushed  more  and  more  to  one  side,  and  even  to 


Fio.  426.— Tubercle  from  a  ftmipoas  ffranulatlon  of  Mne.   a,  Olant  cells ;  b,  epittaellold  oelto:  e,  lymplioid 
cells.    (M(Uler*8  fluid ;  Bismarck  brown.)    Magnlfled  400  duuneters. 

some  extent  obliterated,  so  that  the  individual  cells  come  finally  to  be 
separated  from  one  another  only  by  scanty  fibres  whose  general  arrange- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  a  net,  which  is  consequently  spoken  of  as  the 
reticulum  of  the  tubercle. 

These  exuberantly  growing  cells  have  for  the  most  part  one  or  two 
nuclei  (Fig.  424,  a,  and  Fig.  426,  b) ;  but  usually  cells  containing  several 
or  many  nuclei  {giant  cells)  also  appear  (Fig.  425,  Fig.  426,  a)  and  these 
often  inclose  a  very  considerable  number  of  large,  oval,  vesicular  nuclei, 
as  well  as  bacilli  (Fig.  425).  The  nuclei  of  the  giant-cells  are  nearly 
always  distributed  in  the  protoplasm  in  an  irregular  manner,  sometimes 
grouped  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  horseshoe,  sometimes  massed  to- 
gether at  one  pole,  sometimes  at  two  or  more  points  (Figs.  425  to  429). 
The  nucleus-free  part  of  tbe  giant-cells,  when  they  are  properly  stained, 
permits  us  to  recognize  conditions  of  degeneration  and  necrosis  of  the 
protoplasm  which  are  brought  about  bv  tlie  action  of  the  bacilli  i>re8ent 
in  the  giant-cells  (Fig.  425  and  Fig.  429,  c). 
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New  vessels  are  not  formed  within  the  tubercles,  and  even  the  old 
vessels  are  obliterated  by  the  hyperplasia. 

To  the  hyperplasia  already  described  is  added,  sooner  or  later,  an 


Fia.  4S7.— Tuberculoflte  of  tbe  pleuiu.    (Alcohol ;  Van  Gleson^s  mixture.)    a.  Thickened  and  proliferating 
pleura ;  b,  tubercle,  with  giant  cells ;  c,  deposit  of  fibrin.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

inflammatory  eocudation,  which  is  first  recognized  by  the  massing  together 
of  the  leucocytes  (Fig.  424,  e,  and  Fig.  426,  c). 

The  time  at  which  the  emigration  of  the  cells  begins  varies  according 
to  the  mode  of  invasion  of  the  bacilli,  and  probably  also  according  to 


Fio.  428.~Laige-cell  tubercle  from  a  tuberculous  lung,  with  some  exudation  of  fibrin.     (Alcohol;  fibrin 
stain.)    a.  Fibrin ;  b«  giant  cell ;  c,  tissue  oompoeed  of  laige  cells.    Magnified  900  diameters. 

the  character  of  the  infected  tissue.    It  takes  place  earliest  when  the 
tissue  is  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  some  other  pernicious  influence, 
27 
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e.g.,  to  tranma.  If  a  large-celled  nodule  has  been  formed  by  the  exces- 
sive cell-reproduction,  the  emigration  of  cells  leads  first  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  small  round  cells  at  its  periphery 
(Fig.  426,  c,  and  Fig.  427,  6)  and  then 
to  an  infiltration  with  round  cells,  which 
infiltration  may  become  so  marked  that 
the  large  cells  may  be  partly  or  entirely 
hidden.  In  this  way  a  large-celled  tu- 
bercle becomes  a  small-ceUed  tubercle. 
If  the  emigration  of  the  cells  takes  place 
very  early,  the  tubercle  assumes  from 
the  start  the  character  of  a  small-ceUed 
focus;  however,  mononuclear  fibro- 
blasts, or  even  giant-cells  may  generally 
be  made  out  in  the  midst  of  the  focus 
(Fig.  427,  6). 

With  the  emigration  of  the  cells 
there  is  usually  combined  a  serous 
exudation,  and  Jibrin  may  be  deposited 
in  the  tubercle  itself  (Fig.  428,  a)  as 
well  as  in  the  surrounding  tissue. 
The  tubercle,  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  development, 
forms  a  small,  gray,  translucent,  cellulur  vodule  which  may  attain  the 
size  of  a  millet-seed,  and  which  incloses  among  its  tissues  more  or  less 
numerous  bacilli.  When  it  has  reached  a  certain  size  retrograde  chanaes 
usually  appear  in  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tubercle  De- 
comes  cloudy  and  opaque,  and  presents  a  whitish,  or  grayish-white,  or 


Fio.  429.— Tissue  from  a  focus  of  tuber- 
culous disease,  sbowlnfir  bacilli  and  a  limited 
area  of  cheesy  degeneration.  (Alcohol; 
fuchsin;  aniline  blue.)  cujUranuIar  cheesy 
material ;  Oi,  cheesy  material  in  the  form  of 
small,  separate  aggregations;  b,  flbrocellu- 
lar  tissue ;  c,  partly  necrotic  giant  cell  with 
bacilli ;  d,  cellular  tissue  invaded  by  ba- 
cilli ;  e,  a  similar  invasion  in  tissue  that  is 
necrotic ;  A  bacilli  inclosed  in  cells.  Mag- 
nified 200  diameters. 


Fig.  4d0.— Partly  cheesy  and  partly  fibrous  tubercle  of  the  lungs.  (Alcohol :  Van  Gleson.)  a,  ClnW 
centre;  b,  dense,  homogeneous  connective  tissue,  containing  but  few  nuclei;  c,  connective  tissue  rtcb  M 
nuclei ;  d,  puhnonary  tissue.    Magnified  80  diameters. 

yellowish-white  color — a  change  which  is  commonly  termed  cheesy  de- 
generation of  the  tubercle. 

The  caseation  of  the  tubercle  depends  partly  upon  a  necrobiosis  of 
the  cells,  partly  upon  a  deposition  of  coagulated  Substances  in  the  spaces 
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between  the  cells.  The  cell-necrosis  is  characterized  by  the  death  of 
the  nuclei  and  the  transformation  of  the  cells  into  flake-like  bodies, 
which  later  disintegrate  and  become  grammar  (Fig.  429,  a,  a,).  The 
substance  stratified  between  the  cells  is  composed  either  of  fibrin  witix 
a  net-like  arrangement  (Fig.  428,  a) ,  or  of  a  granular  or  hyaline  fibri^ 
noid  substance,  much  resembling  fibrin  and  arranged  in  nets.  This 
substance  does  not  take  the  Weigert  fibrin-stain,  but  it  stains  yellow 
with  Van  Gieson's  stain.  In  the  further  course  of  the  caseous  degenera- 
tion the  fibrin  and  the  fibrinoid  substance  are  reduced  to  a  granular 
mass,  which  fuses  with  the  cell-detritus,  so  that  the  central  part  of  the 
tubercle  is  then  composed  of  a  flake-like  granular  mass,  which  is  only 
feebly  stained  with  nuclear  stains. 

The  caseous  degeneration  always  attacks  first  the  central  parts  of  the 
tubercle,  and  generally  also  remains  limited  to  these,  but  it  may  also 
aflfect  the  entire  tubercle.  If  the  caseous  degeneration  of  the  i)eriphery 
does  not  occur,  then  the  cellular  character  of  the  tubercle,  after  a  shorter 
or  longer  time,  undergoes  at  the  periphery  &  fibrous  metamorphoaisy  so 
that  a  llbro-caseous  tubercle  is  formed  (Fig.  480),  the  connective  tissue 
of  which  is  rich  in  cells  and  finely  fibrous,  or  more  coarsely  fibrous,  or 
hyaline  and  poor  in  cells  (6).  Generally,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  be- 
comes sharply  differentiated  from  the  caseous  centre  (a),  so  tiiat  tJie 
latter  appears  to  be  encapsulated  by  the  connective  tissue.  If  the  tuber- 
culosis runs  a  very  favorable  course,  the  centre  instead  of  caseating  may 
undergo  a  connective-tissue  metamorphosis,  so  that  the  tubercle  becomes 
a  fibrous  nodule. 

The  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  known  as  tubercrdoais  had  already  been  deter- 
mined by  the  experimental  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to  animals  (Villemin,  Lebert, 
Wyss,  Cohnheim,  Klebs,  Langhans,  and  others)  before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  However,  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  view  that  tuberculosis  is  an  infectious 
disease  found  general  support,  and  the  opposition  (Middendorp)  has  even  to-day  not 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  the  appearance  of  caseating  granulations  in 
connection  with  insignificant  wounds,  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  existence  of  an 
especial  anomaly  of  tiie  constitution,  upon  which  it  depended  that  infected  Individuals 
responded  to  lesions  of  the  tissues  arising  in  one  way  or  another,  not  with  the  produc- 
tion of  sound  tissue,  but  with  the  formation  of  frail,  caseating  granulations.  Among 
animals  used  for  experiment  this  peculiarity  was  ascribed  to  Uiose  animals  which  are 
especially  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  viz.,  gutnea-pigs  and  rabbits ;  In  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  supposed  constitutional  anomaly  was  designated  as  scrofuloniSf  and  it 
was  believed  to  manifest  itself  in  a  tendency  to  inflammations  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  to  swellings  of  the  glands,  and  to  joint-  and  bone-diseases.  Such  a  scrofu- 
losis,  however,  does  not  exist.  Pathological  conditions  which  were,  and  still  are,  in- 
cluded under  this  name  are  for  the  most  part  manifestations  of  an  already  existing 
tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membranes,  likewise  of  the  lymph  glands  and  of  the  osseous 
system ;  and  when  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  which  are  not 
of  a  tuberculous  nature,  recur  frequently,  and  may,  according  to  experience,  in  the 
course  of  time  lead  to  tuberculosis  (through  secondary  infection),  then  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  an  anomaly  of  the  constitution,  but  of  some  other  infection,  for  example,  with  pus  cocci. 

According  to  investigations  of  Koch,  an  active  poison^  tuberciUiny  can  be  extracted 
In  aqueous  glycerin  solutions  from  pure  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  For  obtaining 
large  amounts  of  tuberculin,  cultures  of  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  in  slightly  alkaline  veal- 
broth  to  which  one  per  cent  of  peptone  and  four  or  five  per  cent  of  glycerin  are  added,  are 
especially  favorable.  The  cultures  are  evaporated  to  about  one-tenth  the  original  volume 
by  wanning,  and  then  are  filtered  through  porcelain  or  siliceous-marl  filters.  In  this 
way  tuberculin  is  obtained  free  of  bacteria,  in  a  mixture  which  contains  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  glycerin,  and  thus  is  protected  against  decomposition.  Tuberculin  may  be 
porified  by  suitable  manipulation— i.e.,  precipitation  with  sixty  per  centof  alcohol— and 
then  forms  a  white  mass  which  is  very  probably  an  albuminous  body  (Koch),  but  can  be 
ranked  neither  with  the  toxalbumlns  nor  with  the  peptones,  since  it  is  very  resistant  to 
high  temperatures  and  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  iron. 
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According  to  later  communications  from  Koch  a  poisonoosly  acting  substance  may 
also  be  obtained  by  expressing  the  contents  of  ground-up  bacilli  (comp.  §  30).  Both 
substances  have  been  tried  for  the  immunization  of  man  against  tuberculosis,  yet  a 
satisfactory  result  cannot  be  recorded  (comp.  §  30). 

According  to  investigations  of  Prudden,  Hodenpyl,  Kostenitsch,  Vissmann,  Masur, 
and  Kockel,  dead  tubercle-bacilli  conveyed  into  the  tissues  of  an  animal  by  inoculation, 
or  by  injection  into  the  blood-current ^  or  by  introduction  into  the  respiratory  passages, 
produce,  at  the  point  of  introduction,  inflanmiation  and  new  growth  of  tissue  very 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  living  bacilli.  When  introduced  in  large  numbers,  the 
dead  bacilli  may  also  produce  suppuration.  The  process,  however,  cau^  by  the  dead 
bacilli  differs  from  that  caused  by  the  living  bacilli  in  the  following  respects :  the  dead 
bacilli  become  entirely  destroyed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  granulating  nodules  heal  up  by 
being  changed  into  fibrous  tissue ;  furthermore,  the  extent  of  the  local  new  formation  of 
tissue  depends  entirely  upon  the  number  of  bacilli  introduced ;  and,  finally,  no  extension 
of  the  process  takes  place  in  the  body.  The  dead  bacilli  contain,  therefore,  substances 
(proteins)  which  cause  inflammation  and  later  new  growth  of  tissue. 

Nocard,  Roux,  Mafucci,  and  C.  Jones  have  observed  that  in  cultures  the  tubercle 
haciUiform  threads  with  branchings.  Jones  describes  in  these  threads  besides  vacuoles 
also  strongly  refracting  bodies,  which  he  is  inclined  to  take  for  spores.  He  further 
found  in  caseous  pulmonary  areas  formations  resembling  the  actinomyces-clubs,  and 
looks  upon  these  as  well  as  upon  the  actinomyces-wedges  as  collections  of  a  vitreous 
substance  on  the  thread-fungi  or  even  on  the  elastic  fibres.  He  considers  the  tubercle 
bacillus  as  well  as  the  actinomyces-fungus  as  a  single-celled,  non  septum-forming, 
branching  thread-fungus.  Lehmann,  who  agrees  with  Jones,  places  the  tubercle  bacillos 
among  the  hyphomycetes  and  designates  it  as  ni^cobacterium, 

§  177.  Tuberculosis  at  its  commencement  is  a  local  disease  that 
oftenest  apipears  in  the  lungs,  the  intestinal  tract,  and  the  skin ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  places  that  are  accessible  from  without.     But  cases  of  cryptO" 


Fig.  481.— Lupus  of  the  skin  from  the  region  of  the  knee,  with  atypical  growth  of  epithelium.  (Alcohol  J 
Van  Gleson.)  a,  Corlum  converted  Into  granulation  tissue  In  which  there  are  scattered  tubercles;  b. 
epidermis :  c  plugs  of  epithelium  which  have  grown  down  Into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  tissues ;  d,  tubercles 
liagnifled  60  dJameters. 

genetic  infectimi  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence ;  they  are  characte^ 
ized  by  pathological  changes  which  are  concealed  from  view,  deep  down 
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in  the  parenchyma  of  some  internal  organ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
lymph-glands,  in  the  epididymides,  in  the  bones  and  joints,  in  the 
brain,  and  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.     So  there  remains  no  other  possi- 
bility except  to  assume  that  the 
bacilli  under  certain  circumstances 
get  into  the  body  without  leaving 
behind  a  permanent  change  at  the 
portal  of  entrance;  that  they  de- 
velop first  in  distant  organs    to 
which  they  have  been  conveyed  by 
way  of  the  blood-  or  lymph-cur- 
rents, and  by  their  increase  give 
rise  to  new  formation  of  tissue  and 
to  emigration  of  white  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

The  local  disease  begins  with 
the  formation  of  miliary  tuber- 
cles, that  is,  cellular  nodules  of  the 
kind  already  described,  which  arise 
in  the  tissue  either  singly  or  in 
great  numbers  simultaneously  (in 
multiple  infection)  or  one  after  the 
other  (in  secondary  dissemination 
of  the  multiplying  bacilli).  The 
tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
individual  tubercles,  and  therefore 
also  that  between  the  tubercles, 
show  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  pronounced  appearances  of 
inflammatory  exudation  and  pro- 
liferation, especially  cellular,  by 
which  processes  the  formation  of 
large  granulating  areas  very  fre- 
quently occurs.  In  the  mucous 
membranes  and  in  the  skin  (Fig. 

431,  a)  large  areas  of  the  mucosa 
and  submucosa,  and  of  the  corium 
respectively,  may,  through  the 
presence  of  such  granulations,  un- 
dergo thickenings  of  a  nodular  or 
flatly  spread-out  character.  In  the  serous  membranes  large,  flat,  nodules 
may  develop,  and  in  their  neighborhood  the  serosa  will  be  thickened  and 
covered  with  fibrinous  exudate.  In  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joints 
and  in  the  burssB  mucosse  soft  fungous  growths,  the  so-called  fungous 
aranulattoiiSy  often  develop ;  and  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  glandular  organs, 
m  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  bone-marrow,  roundish  gray-red  or  gray 
granulation-areas  of  different  sizes,  etc.,  make  their  appearance.  All 
these  areas  have  one  feature  in  common,  viz.,  tliat  in  their  neighborhood 
are  found  inflammatory  infiltrations  and  proliferations  of  the  tissue, 
which  assume  the  character  of  granulation  tissue  (Fig.  431,  a;  Fig. 

432,  b);  and  this  granulation  tissue  contains  in  its  substance  character- 
istic formations— tubercles  (Fig.  431,  d,  and  Fig.  432,  c)— which  are 
non-vascular  cellular  nodules  that  often  contain  giant-cells.  In  gray-red 
looking  tissues,  rich  in  blood,  these  tubercles  may  often  be  recognized 


Fio.  433.  — Growth  of  tuberculous  gjanulatloiiB 
from  the  synorlal  membrane  of  the  knee-joint. 
(Mttller's  fluid;  Bismarck  brown.)  a.  Connective 
tissue;  b, granulation  tissue;  c,  tubercles.  Ma^- 
fled  80  diameters. 
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with  the  naked  eye,  as  gray,  or— in  case  they  have  abeady  undergone 
caseous  degeneration — as  white  or  yellowish-white  nodules. 

The  area  of  tuberculom  granidaiioii  when  once  formed  continues  to 
increase  in  its  further  development  by  appositional  groivth,  whereby  the 


Vio.  483.— Tuberculous  Induiution  of  tbe  luugs.    (Aloobol;  bffimatoxylm ;  eosinj    a.  Dense  flbrous  tiaBue; 
b«  granulation  tissue  rich  in  oells :  c,  giant  cells.    Hagnllled  40  diameters. 

same  processes,  which  have  just  been  described,  are  consummated  in 
the  i)eriphery.  The  tissue  altered  by  the  tuberculous  process  may 
suffer  various  fates.  ^  The  three  principal  terminations,  which,  however, 
are  often  combined  in  manifold  ways,  are  the  following: 

In  a  first  group  of  cases  the  production  of  connective  tissue  comes 
gradually  to  preponderate  in  the  diseased  area,  and  from  this  results  a 


Fig.  434.— Large  solitary  tubercle  of  tbe  pla  mater  oerebelll  In  vertical  section,  a.  Cerebellum :  b,  dun 
mater  grown  to  tbe  tubercle :  c,  laminated  tubercle ;  d,  gray  perlpberal  zone  grown  to  tbe  dura  mater  and 
beset  with  yellowlab-wbite  nodular  deposits.    Natural  size. 

connective-tissue  induration  of  the  part  affected  (Fig.  433).     The  tis- 
sue thus  developed  is  a  dense  fibrous  connective  tissue  (a) ,  which  for 
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years,  however,  continues  to  manifest  characteristics  different  from  those 
of  ordinary  scar-tissue.  Thus,  for  example,  it  incloses  more  or  less 
numerous  caseous  foci,  and  in  its  substance  new  foci  of  inflammatory 
activity  are  constantly  developing ;  in  consequence  of  which  tho  (issue 
remains  rich  in  cells  (6),  and  here  and  there  also  still  produces  giant-cells 
and  characteristic  tubei^cles. 

The  second  termination  is  that  of  firm  caseation  and  of  fibro-ca- 
seous  transformation.  When  this  termination  occurs,  rather  firm  ca- 
seous nodules  are  formed,  as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  enlarged 
tuberculous  lymph-glands,  in  the  pia  (Fig.  434,  c),  in  the  brain,  in  the 
spleen,  etc.    In  the  lungs  this  change  is  an  almost  constant  accompani* 


Fio.  486.— Tuberculous  cavern  In  tbe  tibila.  (Aloobol :  picric  acM;  tuematozylln :  carmine.)  a.  Perios- 
teum; 5,  rarefled  cortex;  c,  periosteal  bone-deposit;  d.  fibrous  tissue  on  tbe  inner  surteoe  of  tbe  cortex; 
e,  granulation  tissue  containing  tubercles ;  /,  sequestrum  with  scanty  bone-scalToldlng,  permeated  with 
granulations ;  g,  union  of  the  granulations  with  the  sequestrum  :  K  cavity  that  had  previously  been  filled 
with  pus  and  caseous  material.    Magnified  4  diam^ers. 

ment  of  the  tuberculous  indurations,  which  have  caseous  nodulefs  in 
their  centres.  '  ' 

In  rare  cases  such  nodules^  may  attain  very  considerable  dimensions 
in  the  pia  and  elsewhere,  as  in  the  brain,  on  the  dura,  and  in  different 
glandular  organs  (Fig.  434,  c).  Under  these  circumstances  they  consti- 
tute veritable  tumors. 

The  third  terminatign  is  that  of  soft  caseation,  disintegration,  and 
liquefaction,  which  lead  to  tixe  formation  of  cold  abscesses,  and,  after 
their  evacuation,  to  the  formation  of  caverns  or  cavities  and  fistulous 
passages,  and,  when  there  is  a  wide  opening,  to  ulcers. 

Disintearation  and  cavity-formation  occur  especially  often  in  the  lungs, 
and  may  tnere  lead  to  the  formation  of  caverns  as  large  and  even  larger 
than  the  fist.  Then,  too,  they  also  occur  not  infrequently  in  caseating 
lymph  glands,  and  in  cheesy  foci  located  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  brain, 
in  muscle  tissue,  and  in  bone  (Fig.  435).     The  cavities  contain  at  the 
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commencement  the  liquefied  tuberculous  tissue,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  tissue  originally  present  are  often  to  be  recognized  in  the  form  of 
sequestra  (Fig.  435,  /).  After  the  contents  of  the  cavity  have  been 
evacuated,  its  walls  may  furnish  material  enough  to  fill  it  once  more, 
partly  by  secreting  pus,  partly  by  throwing  off  portions  of  necrotic  tis- 
sue. Hemorrhages  due  to  the  erosion  of  blood-vessels  are  also  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence. 

The  ivalls  of  the  caverns  and  abscesses  are  generally  lined  with  caseat- 
ing  granulations  (e)  containing  tubercles,  while  the  tissues  lying  outside 
these  walls  are  in  part  indurated,  and  in  part  are  also  the  seat  of  caseous 
foci. 

Ulcers  are  formed  most  often  in  the  mucous,  membranes  (Fig.  436,  h) 
and  in  the  skin,  for  here  the  softening  cheesy  masses  break  t^roUgh  to 
the  exterior  with  the  greatest  frequency.     The  edge  and  floor  of  the 


Fig.  496.— Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  with  an  eraption  of  tubonclee  In  the  netsbborbood. 
(Alcohol:  Bismarck  brown.)  a.  Mucosa:  b.  submuoosa:  c,  muscularis  interna;  d,  muscularia  externa;  e, 
serosa ;  /,  solitary  follicle ;  g,  mucosa  infiltrated  with  cells ;  h,  ulcer ;  hu  centre  of  softening ;  <,  fresh,  ii, 
cheesy  tubercles.    Magnified  90  diameters. 

ulcers  are  surrounded  by  infiltrated  granulating  inflammatory  tissue, 
which  often  also  contains  tubercles. 

The  local  disease  may,  in  various  stages  of  the  tuberculosis,  go  on 
to  healing,  or  at  least  (and  this  is  the  more  common  event)  come  to  a 
standstill  for  a  long  time.  If  the  bacilli  are  destroyed  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  tuberculosis,  a  healing  is  possible  which  leaves  behiiid  it 
no  recognizable  scars.  If  healing  and  a  standstill  of  the  disease  occur 
at  some  later  stage,  firm  cicatricial  indurations  (Fig.  433)  are  formed. 
These  indurations,  however,  still  contain  for  the  most  part  caseous  fod, 
less  frequently  sviaU  cavities.  In  the  lungs  of  individufds  who  for  years 
have  shown  no  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  such  foci  are  to  be  found  com- 
paratively often ;  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  the  develop- 
ment of  similar  foci  is  not  unusual,  although  here  they  are  often  com- 
bined with  the  pathological  new  formation  of  bone.  At  the  same  time 
the  cicatrices,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  still  possess  marks 
characteristic  of  tuberculosis.     Such  are,   for  example,   cheesy  foci, 
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which  may  in  part  have  become  chalky,  exuberant  granulation-tissue, 
tubercles,  and  tubercle  bacilli.     In  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  a  question 
usually  not  of  a  complete  healing  but  of  a  standstill  of  the  disease. 
During  the  entire  course  of  the  local  disease,  which  by  its  progres- 


Fto.  437.— Commencing  tuberculosifl  of  the  lungs  In  a  cblld  two  years  old.  Horizontal  section  through 
the  right  lung.  (Mtlller's  fluid;  carmine.)  a.  Cheesy  focus  near  the  anterior  border;  6,  Inner  posterior 
border  free  from  tubercles :  c,  transvenie  section  of  a  bronchus ;  (i«  di,  cheesy  lymph-glands ;  e,  pulmonary 
vein ;  /,  point  wbere  tbe  vein  e  has  become  adherent  to  the  lympb-gland,  d| ;  cheesy  degeneration  of  the 
vein-wall  has  also  begun  at  the  same  point ;  g,  tuoercles  in  tbe  lymph-vessels  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma ; 
7i,  periarterial,  t,  perioronchlal,  k^  perivenous,  I,  pleural,  tubercles ;  m,  tubercles  of  a  lymph-vessel  lying  in 
tbe  tissue  of  the  hilus  of  the  lung.    Magnified  3  diameters. 
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eive  extension  to  the  neighboring  tissues  manifests  a  certain  harmful- 
ness,  there  exists  the  further  danger  of  the  formation  of  metastases.  The 
intoxication^  which  plays  such  an  important  role  in  many  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases,  and  controls  the  picture  of  the  disease,  is  not  apx>arent 


Fio.  438.— Eruption  of  tubercles  In  a  lympb-gland.  (Alcobol ;  lUBmatozylln.)  a.  Tubercles ;  ai ,  caaesied 
tubercle ;  2>,  lymphatic-gland  tissue ;  e,  giant  cell  in  tbe  centre  of  a  tubercle ;  Ci,  giant  cell  on  tbe  edge  (tf 
«n  area  of  caseation ;  d,  large-celled  tissue  between  tbe  tubercles ;  e,  blood-vessel.    Magnified  160  dtameCen. 

in  local  tuberculosis,  and  there  may  be  individuals  with  local  skin-, 
lymph-gland-,  or  bone-tuberculosis  who  in  other  respects  are  entirely 
well. 

The  formation  of  metastases  takes  place  primarily  by  way  of  the 
lymph-channels,  and  it  belongs  to  the  picture  of  advancing  tuberculosis 
that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  tuberculous  areas,  tubercles  are  developed 
in  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymph-vessels,  i.e.,  in  their  walls  (Fig.  436,  i, 
and  Fig.  437,  g,  A,  t,  k,  I,  m).  The  lymphogenous  miliary  tuberculosis 
is  limited  in  some  cases  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  original 
disease,  while  in  other  cases  it  involves  large  regions,  and  may  even- 
in  the  lung,  for  example — spread  from  a  caseous  tuberculous  focus  (Fig. 
437,  a)  over  a  great  part  of  the  pulmonary  lymphatic  system  (Fig.  437, 
jr,  A,  ij  k,  I,  m),^  These  lymphangitic  tubercles  present  the  appearance 
of  bright  gray  nodules,  often  surrounded  by  ^  red  zone,  and  their  struc- 
ture will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  primary  nodules. 

The  lymph-glands  may  also  become  involved  very  early,  whereupon 
tubercles  are  developed  in  them  (Fig.  438,  a,  a,),  and  these  lead,  by 
successive  crops,  to  a  more  or  less  pronoimced  enlargement  and  ulti- 
mately to  caseation  (Fig.  437,  d,  rf,),  or  to  induration  of  the  lymph- 
glands,  or  to  a  combination  of  both  processes.  The  thoracic  duct  may 
also  become  infected  from  the  caseating  and  disintegrating  lymph- 
glands,  and  through  this  channel  the  blood  may  become  infected. 

Quite  frequently  the  formation  of  metastases  takes  place  also  bv  tcay  of 
the  hlood'channels.  Thus,  for  example,  the  bacilli  may  enter  tne  blood 
current  along  with  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct,  in  the  manner  described 
above ;  or  they  may^  as  very  often  happens,  fm'ce  a  loay  for  themselves 
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directly  into  the  circulating  blood.  In  tuberculous  tissues  the  bacilli  may 
get  directly  into  the  small  veins,  but  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  the 
occlusion  of  the  vessels  interfere  generally  with  their  further  dissemina- 
tion. But  often  euough  they  enter  the  larger  veins — as,  for  example, 
through  a  coalescence  oj  the  caseating  lymplv-glands,  at  the  hilus  of  the  lungs 
(Fig.  437,  dX  with  neighboring  veins  (e,  /,) ,  whereby  the  tuberculous  proc- 
ess spreads  directly  to  the  walls  of  the  veins.  But  it  may  also  happen  that 
numerous  veins  in  the  neighborhood  of  tuberculous  areas  become  infected 
with  tubercle  bacilli,  so  that  the  small  veins  of  an  entire  vascular  region 
may  display  well-marked  tuberculous  disease,  i.e.,  they  show  inflam- 
matory granulating  hyperplasia  of  the  vessel-walls,  with  the  formation  of 
tubercles  and  subsequent  caseation  (Fig.  339,  6),  and  consequently,  if 
thrombosis  does  not  occur,  large  numbers  of  bacilli  are  likely  to  be 
given  off  from  the  diseased  walls  to  the  blood-stream.  In  rare  cases  even 
arterieSy  especially  those  of  the  lung,  may  become  tuberculous  through 
infection  derived  from  their  surroundings,  and  so  may  give  off  bacilli  to 
the  blood-stream. 

The  dispersal  of  the  bacilU  by  means  of  the  circulation  has  as  a  con- 
sequence a  hcematogenous  nntimy  tttberculosis,  i.e.,  an  eruption  of  miliary 
tubercles  (Fig.  440,  a)  at  those  places  where  the  bacilli  become  lodged 
and  where  they  multiply.     Just  where  these  places  will  be,  and  how 


Fig.  430.— Tubercnlous  dlaeese  of  the  yelns  in  the  nelgtaborbood  of  a  retroperitoneal  l^mph-gland. 
<Fonnalin;  hsBnuuoxylin ;  eosin.)  a.  Tuberculous  lympb-gland,  with  fffamt  cells  and  cheesy  foci;  at  the 
periphery  there  are  broad  blood-vessels ;  b,  veins  which  show  a  thickemng  of  their  walls  due  to  a  growth  of 
tuberculous  granulation  tissue,  while  in  the  parts  that  are  farthest  away  from  the  periphery  they  show  areas 
of  cheesy  degeneration ;  e,  adipose  tissue.    Magnified  90  diameters. 

numerous  the.  tubercles  will  be,  are  matters  which  are  determined  by  the 
location  of  the  point  of  invasion  and  by  the  number  of  the  bacilli  which 
have  gotten  into  the  blood.  The  entrance  of  many  bacilli  into  the  blood 
may  lead  to  general  hcematogenous  miliary  tuberadosis. 

If  the  bacilli  have  reached  the  blood  m  small  numbers  and  have  been 
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deposited  in  one  organ  only,  and  if  death  does  not  8ux)ervene,  then  there 

arises  in  this  organ  a  progressive  local  hcematogenous  tuberculosis,  which 

comports  itself  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  primary  infection 
coming  from  the  exterior. 

The  inflammation  accomfta- 
nying  the  )uematogenous  eruption 
oftmercles  is  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  pronounced,  and 

^  is  wont  to  be  most  severe  in  the 

meninges  and  in  the  lungs. 

If  an  invasion  of  the  bronchi 
takes  place,  say,  from  the  soft- 
ening of  a  caseous  focus  of  the 
lung,  or  if  a  centre  of  softening 
in  the  kidney  breaks  through 
into  the  pelvis  of  that  organ, 
then  the  tubercle  bacilli  will 
be  disseminated  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membranes. 

«Il®*^^rh^f.°;i^^T^^i!?KSi»^^^  From   the   bronchi  the  bacilli 

Uver.    (Alcohol ;  carmine.)    a.  Fully  developed  tubercle  j     •    i.       xv         a_      v  j  i 

in  the  connective  tiwue  of  the  portal  vein ;  /),  accumu-       Spread    intO    tne     tracnea,      tne 
laUon  of  round  celte.    M««nmed^  160  diameters.  laryUX,    and   the   buCCal   cavitv, 

and  from  there  again  into  the 
digestive  tract;  and  by  aspiration,  through  deep,  quick  inspiration,  they 
gain  access  to  other  as  yet  sound  parts  of  the  lung;  from  the  kidneys 
they  spread  into  the  discharging  urinary  passages. 

A  secondaiv  infection  may  also  result  from  this  spreading  of  the 
bacilli,  yet  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  which  have  thus  escaped 
give  rise  to  infection,  and  besides,  there  are,  as  exi)erience  teaches,  only 
certain  regions  of  the  mucous  membranes  that  are  susceptible  to  infec- 
tion. Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  digestive  tract,  it  is  espe- 
cially the  tonsils  and  the  lymphadenoid  apparatus  of  the  smaJl  and  large 
intestines  which  are  susceptible,  while  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  are 
nearly  immune;  and  in  the  case  of  the  discharging  urinary  passages, 
the  susceptible  parts  are  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters,  and  the 
bladder,  while  the  urethra  nearly  always  remains  free. 

If  the  bacilli  reach  the  great  body  cavities,  they  can  also  here 
spread  over  the  surfaces,  and  the  serous  membranes  respond  to  the  in- 
fection with  diffuse  inflammation  and  with  the  formation  of  nodules 
(Fig.  441).     Later,  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  may  follow. 

If  a  woman  is  pregnant  at  a  time  when  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  being 
disseminated  throughout  the  body  by  the  circulation,  an  Infection  of 
the  placenta  may  take  place,  and  from  this  an  infection  of  the  foetus 
may  also  result,  so  that  the  child  will  be  born  already  infected.  Never- 
theless, so  far  as  experience  covers  this  point,  this  occurrence  is  not 
common,  and  it  is  more  usual  for  children  of  tuberculous  parents  to 
become  infected  after  birth.  A  conceptional  infection  of  the  ovum  by 
infected  semen  has  not  been  demonstrated  and  is  very  unlikely. 

Secondary  infections  are  often  associated  with  that  by  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  this  occurs  principally  when  the  cavities  or  ulcers  caused 
by  tuberculosis  are  accessible  from  the  exterior.  Secondary  infections 
appear  most  frequently  in  tuberculous  lungs,  and  are  caused  chiefly  by 
streptococci  and  staphylococci.     Many  authors  are  inclined  to  refer  all 
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severe  inflammatory  exudations  which  accompany  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis to  such  secondary  infections ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  correct,  for 
the  formation  of  tubercles  caused  by  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  accompanied 
by  very  pronounced  inflammatory  exudations,  so  that  serous  or  sero- 
fibrinous, or  pure  fibrinous,  or  fibrino-purulent  exudates  may  collect  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  tissues  (in  the  lung-alveoli,  on  the  pleura, 
in  the  subarachnoidal  spaces,  etc.).  High  (septic)  fever,  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  with  a  tendency  to  suppuration,  and  unusually  severe  in- 
flammation point  to  secondary  infections.  However,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine,  unless  a  sx)ecial  investigation  is  directed  to  this  point, 
whether  a  pure  tuberculosis  or  a  mixed  infection  exists. 

The  qaestion  as  to  how  often  tuberculosis  is  transmitted  by  tranter  of  the  bacilli  from 
the  vioth&rto  thechUd,  is  still  open.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
Schmorl,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  and  Landouzy,  in  regard  to  miliary  tuberculosis  in  pregnant 
-women,  it  is  proved  that  tubercle-bacilli  occur  in  the  spaces  between  the  villi  as  well  as 
in  the  blood  of  chorionic  vessels,  and  that  the  liver  of  the  foetus  may  also  contain  bacilli. 
Furthermore,  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  placenta  also  occur  which  can  be  regarded  as 
stages  on  the  way  of  the  tubercle-bacillus  from  the  mother  to  the  fruit  (Schmorl,  Kockel, 
Lungwitz). 

Cases  of  tuberculosis  appearing  at  an  early  period  of  life,  reported  by  Demme, 
Baumgarten,  Rilliet,  Charrin,  and  others,  speak  in  favor  of  a  passage  of  the  tubercle- 
bacilli  from  the  mother  to  the  fi*uit ;  so  do  also  the  statements  of  Armanni,  Landouzy, 
and  Martin,  that  the  inoculation  of  portions  of  the  organs  of  human  foetuses  obtained 
from  tuberculous  mothers  produces  tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs.  But  still  more  impor- 
tant are  the  experimental  investigations  which  de  Renzi  and  G&rtner  made ;  for  tiiey 
succeeded,  by  inoculation  of  the  pregnant  female  in  guinea-pigs,  white  mice,  and  rab- 
bits, in  producing  tuberculosis  in  the  offspring  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  and  con- 


FlG.  441.— TuberculosU  orneoU.  (MtUler's  fluid:  carmiDe.)  n.  Centre  of  a  tubercle;  h^  cells  of  an 
epttbeUoid  character;  c,  lymphatic  elements;  d,  proliferating  epithelium  .in. the  neighborhood.  Magnified 
dOO  diameters. 

sequently  G&rtner  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  suitable  conditions  tubercle-bacilli  may 
pass  over  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  in  animals  as  well  as  in  human  beings.  Finally, 
Maffucci  and  Baumgarten  succeeded  in  effecting  a  transfer  of  tubercle-bacilli  to  impreg- 
nated hens*  eggs,  and  in  accomplishing  this  they  ascertained  that  the  infection  did  not 
disturb  the  development  of  the  chicken,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  bacilli  that  were  taken 
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np  by  the  embryo  remained  in  the  tissue  of  the  latter  without  multiplying  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  but  subsequently  caused  tuberculosis  in  the  body  of  the  chick  after  it 
was  hatched  out. 

The  experiments  cited  above  allow  the  assumption  that  the  bacilli  are  transferred 
through  the  placenta  from  the  mother  to  the  fruit,  and  also  that  they  may  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  without  causing  any  recognizable  changes.  Since, 
manifestly,  congenital  tuberculosis  in  human  beings  is  extremely  rare,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  tuberculosis  in  the  first  years  of  life  is  frequent,  it  is  possible  that  in  human 
beings  also  the  infection  may  remain  latent  for  along  time  and  not  be  always  recognized 
by  anatomical  examination.  The  question  whether  conceptional  tuberculosis,  t&x)ugh 
the  transference  of  the  virus  by  means  of  the  semen,  actually  occurs,  is  one  which  is 
open  to  discussion.  The  probability  is  that  it  does  not  occur.  However,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  semen  and  the  contents  of  the  seminal  vesicles  may  contain  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  this,  not  only  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicles  and  epididymis, 
but  also  when  the  tuberculous  patients  have  no  recognizable  tuberculous  affection  of  the 
genital  apparatiis.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  according  to  the  investigations 
which  have  thus  far  been  made,  that  tuberculosis  is  to  be  referred  mostly  to  extra-uterine 
infection,  and  that  children  of  tuberculous  parents  become  so  often  affected  with  tuber- 


Fig.  442.— Growtbs  from  ttie  pleura  in  a  case  of  bovine  tuberculosis  (pearl-dJseaae). 

/julosis  because,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  and,  on  the  other,, 
they  are  more  exposed  to  the  infection  wiUi  the  bacilli  than  are  the  children  of  healthy 
parents. 

In  animals  a  transference  of  tuberculosis  to  the  fcetus  seems  occasionally  to  occur, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Zippelius,  Jessen,  PUtz,  Grothans,  Malvoz,  Lydtin, 
Brouvier,  Adams,  and  others.  Johne  not  only  found  nodules  and  larger  consolidated 
areas  in  the  lung  and  liver,  and  in  various  lymphatic  glands  of  a  calf  foetus,  but  he  also 
established  beyond  a  doubt  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  bacilli. 

Tuberculosis  of  cattle  and  of  the  other  domestic  mammalia  is  a  progressively 
spreading  production  of  nodules,  in  which,  along  with  small  nodules,  larger  ones,  the 
size  of  a  potato  and  even  larger,  may  form,  and  in  which  also  there  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammatory  action,  resulting  in  exudations  and  in  the  production  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  disease  develops  in  cattle  (Fig.  442),  especially  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes, where  the  process  is  called  the  pearl  disease;  then  it  is  also  found  with  the  next 
greatest  frequency  in  the  lymph-glands,  the  lung,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  etc.  In  the 
serous  membranes  the  nodules  often  have  a  stem — i.e.,  are  pedimculated,  and  they  pre- 
sent some  resemblance  to  sarcomatous  growths.  Along  with  caseation,  calcification 
occurs  strikingly  often. 

The  nodules  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  mammalia  resemble  pre- 
cisely in  structure  the  tubercles  of  human  beings,  and  inasmuch  as  they  contain  the 
same  bacilli,  and  inasmuch,  furthermore,  as  the  inoculation  of  calves  with  human  tuber- 
cles produces  typical  tuberculosis  (Bollinger),  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  kinds  of 
tubercles  are  identical  is  certainly  justified. 

According  to  Maffucci,  Kivolta,  Straus,  GiunaleYa,  and  others,  tuberculosis  of  birds 
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is  not  caused  by  the  same  bacilli  as  those  which  produce  the  tuberculosis  of  man  or  other 
mammalia.  Cultures  of  the  tuberculosis  of  man  are  dry,  -warty  or  scaly,  and  lustreless ; 
those  of  bird-tuberculosis  are  moist,  folded,  and  soft,  and  can  grow  even  at  a  temperature 
of  43''  C.  Dogs  are  entirely  immime  from  bird-tuberculosis,  but  not  from  tuberculosis  of 
man.  According  to  the  researches  of  Leray,  intraperitoneal  inoculation  of  mammalian 
tuberculosis  causes  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of  rabbito  numerous  caseous  foci  with  few 
giant-cells  and  few  bacilli ;  in  the  Ixmgs,  numerous  caseous  nodules  with  many  bacilli. 
Inoculation  with  fowl-tuberculosis  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  non-caseating  cellular 
growths,  with  giant-cells  and  with  an  immense  number  of  bacilli. 

According  to  Maffucci,  Martin  and  Gartner,  the  inoculation  of  human  tuberculosis 
into  a  fowl  is  not  followed  by  tuberculosis,  but  the  bacilli  remain  alive  for  weeks  in 
the  body  of  the  fowl.  Pigeons  (Anclair^  die  after  intraperitoneal  inoculation,  but  no 
tubercles  are  found  in  the  tissues ;  the  liver  and  lungs  may  still  contain  living  bacilli 
after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  days.  In  guinea-pigs  the  bacilli  of  human  tuberculosis  cause 
(Straus)  much  severer  changes  than  the  bacilli  of  fowl-tuberculosis.  Whether  man  is 
susceptible  to  avian  tuberculosis  is  as  yet  an  open  question. 

According  to  Malassez,  Pfeiffer,  Eberth,  Koger,  Grancher,  Zagari,  and  others,  a 
disease  very  like  tuberculosis  occurs  in  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  lambs,  and  horses,  and  this 
disease  is  also  characterized  by  the  production  of  caseous  nodules  and  is  caused  by  a  pleo- 
morphic bacillus  that  forms  zotigloea.  The  affection  may  be  called  pseudotuberculosis 
(Eberth,  Pfeiffer).    Malassez  and  Vignal  call  it  ivherculose  zoogUique, 

§  178.  At  present  a  bacillus  found  by  Lustgarten  in  syphilitic  dis- 
eased foci  is  called  the  bacillus  of  syphilis,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  has 
J)athogenic  significance  and  represents  the  contaaium  of  tn/philis.  In 
avor  of  this,  however,  it  can  be  said  only  that  the  bacilli  nave  been 
found  in  various  syphilitic  foci  in  all  stages ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
possible  to  cultivate  these  bacilli. 

The  bacillus  resembles  the  tubercle-bacillus,  is  from  3  to  7  /a  long,  often 
bent,  and  somewhat  swollen  at  the  ends.  According  to  Lustgarten,  it 
may  be  made  visible  by  a  complicated  staining-process,  consisting  in 
coloring  the  sections  with  aniline  gentian-violet  solution,  then  decolor- 
izing them  in  i)ermanganate  of  potassium,  and  washing  them  out  in  sul- 
phurous acid.     More  recent  authors  have  published  other  methods. 

The  bacilli  are  found  in  syphilitic  foci  of  disease  always  in  limited 
numbers  only.  They  lie  mostly  in  the  cells  (from  one  to  four  in  a  single 
cell)  (Lustgarten),  but  also  to  some  extent  between  the  cells,  and  may 
also  at  times  appear  in  the  blood  (Doutrelex)ont).  The  Lustgarten 
bacilli,  at  the  present  time,  can  hardly  be  used  for  differential  diagno- 
sis, since  other  bacilli,  described  as  smegma-bacilli,  found  in  the  secre- 
tion from  the  prepuce  and  in  the  smegma  between  the  labia  majora  and 
labia  minora,  stain  by  the  method  described  by  Lustgarten.  According, 
however,  to  Doutrelepont,  Klemperer,  and  Lewy,  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish these  from  one  another  by  proper  staming-methods — i.e.,  by 
carbolic-acid  fuchsin. 

The  poison  which  on  inoculation  produces  syphilis  occurs  only  in 
the  human  organism,  where  it  is  alone  reproduced.  It  is  communicated 
to  other  individuals  only  by  direct  or  indirect  transfer.  When  inoculated 
into  an  organism  it  causes  inflammatory  processes  of  the  most  varied  in- 
tensity and  extent— from  a  simple,  local,  transitory  hypereemia  to  the 
production  of  large  exudates  or  tumor-like  granulations  or  extensive 
connective-tissue  hyperplasias.  If  a  child  is  begotten  in  the  presence 
of  syphilitic  infection  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  to  the  child  by  the 
father  as  well  as  by  the  mother. 

If  the  primary  focus  of  inflammation  is  formed  at  the  point  of  infec- 
tion— which  is  usually  some  part  of  the  skin,  although  it  may  be  located 
in  a  mucous  membrane  (mouth,  fauces,  genital  mucous  membrane) — 
there  is  first  a  papule,  which  spreads  over  the  surface  and  forms  scales 
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in  eight  or  ten  days  after  its  appearance.  But  it  may  ulcerate  and  give 
rise  to  the  secretion  of  a  serous  or  purulent  fluid  which  dries  to  a  scab. 
Simultaneously  the  bottom  becomes  indurated  and  produces  a  thick 
disc-like  deposit  in  the  skin  or  a  thin  parchment-like  thickening.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  at  first  a  vesicle  that  becomes  eroded,  and  then  an 
ulcer  that  throws  ofif  but  little  exudate,  but  which  is  indurated  at  the 
bottom.  In  still  other  cases  there  exists  first  an  ulcer,  and  the  bottom 
becomes  indurated  subsequently. 

The  induration  is  called  the  initial  sclerosis,  or  Hunter*8  induration 
(Fig.  443,  b).  The  ulcer  is  called  h  Jiard  chancre.  The  induration  is 
caused  mainly  by  an  accumulation  of  small  round  cells  (Fig.  443,  b,  and 
Fig.  444,  a)  in  the  interstices  of  the  connective  tissue.     Occasionally 

fithelioid  cells  are  formed  (Fig.  444,  b)  and  isolated  giant  cells  (c). 
hen  this  takes  place  the  summit  of  development  is  reached;  then  the 


Fio.  iiS.— Initial  sclerosis  In  syphilis.  (Alcobol;  hfematoxylln ;  eosto.)  a,  Corium.  rilghtly  tnflMnwt; 
b.  /nitial  sclerosis  (connective  tissue  infiltrated  with  cells) ;  c,  a  point  where  the  cells  have  forced  their  way 
into  the  epithelium ;  d,  e,  lymph- vessels  filled  with  leucocytes.    Magnified  35  diameters. 

greater  part  of  the  tissues  disintegrates  and  ulcerates  or  becomes  ab- 
sorbed.    Some  of  the  cells  are  used  in  the  formation  of  scar-tissue.  ^ 

Within  the  area  of  the  initial  sclerosis,  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, the  lymph-vessels  are  dilated  and  filled  with  leucocytes.  Then, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  lymph-glands,  the  skin,  and 
the  mucous  membranes  will  become  involved  in  the  inflammation  (sec- 
ondary symptoms).  Still  later,  there  foUow  syplulitio  inflammations  of 
the  intestines  and  of  the  bones ;  these  are  tertiary  forms  of  the  disease. 
These  forms  sometimes  resemble  other  non-^syphilitic  inflammations, 
and  sometimes  special  forms  of  granulation  are  produced.  Syphilitic 
affections  of  the  skin  embraced  under  the  term  syphilides  form  some- 
times only  red  blotches,  sometimes  small  or  large  papillary  excrescences, 
which  may  become  associated  with  the  formation  of  vesicles  and  pustules 
as  well  as  with  the  formation  of  scales.  Accordingly  the  various  cuta- 
neous syphilides  have  been  called  by  different  names,  some  of  which  are 
the  following :  roseola  syjykUitica,  papular,  pustular^  and  ulcerating  sifphir 
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lideSf  and  psoriasis  syphilitica.  A  common  element  in  all  of  these  affec- 
tions is  a  more  or  less  high  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  characterized 
by  an  infiltration  of  the  tissues, 
partly  also  by  hyperplasia.  Thus, 
for  example,  there  is  found  in  the 
flattened  elevations  of  the  skin, 
which  are  known  as  the  hxrae  pa- 
pular syphilide  or  condyloma  fatuniy 
an  infiltration  of  the  papillary 
body  (Fig.  445,  i),  of  the  corium 
(k),  and  of  the  epitheliuin  (e,/,  gr, 
h)  with  cells  and  fluid  exudate; 
and  this  exudate  coagulates  when 
hardening  of  the  parts  occurs. 
Finally,  these  masses  of  exudate 
may  reach  the  surface,  in  case  the 
homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  be- 
comes macerated,  and  cause  a 
moist  condition  of  the  condyloma. 
In  the  pustular  syphilides  the  in- 
flammation leads  to  a  purulent  melting  of  the  epithelium,  and,  in  the 
ulcerating  form,  also  of  the  papillary  body  and  of  the  corium,  so  that 
ulcers  result. 

Inflammatory  changes  similar  to  those  in  the  skin  appear,  in  the 


Fig.  444.— Section  from  a  syphilitic  Initial  sclero- 
sis. (Alcohol:  alum-carmine.)  a.  Round-cell  In- 
flllratlon;  h^  large  mononuclear  oonnectlTe-tissue 
cells :  c,  polynuclear cells.    Magnified  350  diameters. 


Fio.  445.— Condyloma  latum  ant  f  Alconol ;  BUnnarek  brown.)  a,  l5omy  layer ;  ft,  mucous  layer  of  the 
epidermis;  c,  oorlum;  d,  loosened  homy  layer  infiltrated  with  small  cells;  e,  swollen  mucous  layer;  /, 
swollen  and  Infiltrated  mucous  layer;  g,  epithelial  cells  with  round  cells  Inside;  7i,  coagulated  granular 
masses :  i.  swollen  papillary  body  Infiltrated  with  cells  and  fiuid ;  k,  corium  infiltrated  with  cells,  fiuid,  and 
coagulated  albumin:  I,  widened  lymph-vessel  filled  with  coagulum;  m^  sweat-gland.  Magnified  150 
diameters.     ^^ 
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secondary  stage  of  syphilis,  also  in  the  mucous  membranes,  especially 
of  the  mouthy  fauces,  and  respiratory  passages. 

Syphilitic  lesions  of  the  tertiary  stage,  that  api)ear  in  internal  organs, 
in  lymphatic  glands,  in  bones,  in  muscles,  in  subcutaneous  and  submu- 
cous connective  tissue,  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  etc.,  constitute 


FiQ.  446.— Menlngo-encephalltls  syphilitica  gummofla.  (MdUer^s  fluid;  alum-carmine.)  a,  BralD- 
oortex ;  b,  pia  mater;  c,  a  vein  surrounded  by  cellular  exudate;  d,  fresh  cellular  granulation  tissue;  di, 
flbrooellular  granulation  tissue :  dj,  caseated  granulation  tissue ;  e,  artery  with  much  thickened  intima  and 
adventitia  infiltrated  with  cells;  /,  cellular  inflltratlon  of  the  pia-sheath  of  the  cortical  vessels;  /i,  peri- 
vascular cellular  infiltration  of  the  cortical  substance ;  (/,  diffusely  spreading  cellular  infiltration  invading 
the  brain-cortex.    Magnified  15  diameters. 

formations  that  are  usually  designated  as  gummata  (Virchow),  except 
where  they  consist  merely  of  a  light  grade  of  a  degenerative  or  an 
inflammatory  change,  without  characteristic  features.  In  its  earlier 
stages  a  gumma,  as  well  as  the  broad  condyloma,  consists  of  an  inflam- 
mation confined  to  one  kind  of  tissue.  But  usually  the  gumma  is  richer 
in  cells  and  attains  a  higher  degree  of  development,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  peculiar  grancQation  tissue  with  new  blood-vessels  (Fig.  446, 
dy  d,)  is  formed.  The  gumma  occurs  especially  in  the  periosteum,  in 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  in  the  parenchymatous  organs  of 
the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  testicle,  and 
shows  a  difference  in  the  abundance  of  colls  according  to  location.  The 
forms  which  have  a  paucity  of  cells,  and  which  are  most  often  observed 
in  the  bones,  have  a  soft  consistence  and  present  a  gelatinous  api)earance 
on  section,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fluid  portion  of  the  node  is  in  excess 
of  the  cellular  mass.  The  tissue  also  undergoes  a  partial  metamorpho- 
sis into  mucous  tissue.  Forms  rich  in  cells  are  met  with  especially  in 
the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain  (Fig.  446),  in  the  submucosa  of  various 
mucous  membranes,  in  the  skin,  in  the  liver,  in  the  testicle,  and  in  the 
spleen.  They  form  gray  or  grayish-white  or  grayish-red  foci,  some- 
times spherical,  as  in  the  spleen  and  testicle,  sometimes  more  irregu- 
larly shaped,  as  in  the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain ;  and  in  their  light- 
gray  or  reddish-gray  color,  and   somewhat  transparent   texture,  they 
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resemble  healthy  granulations.  Often,  besides  these  lesions,  diffuse  in- 
flammatory changes  are  also  present  in  the  affected  organs. 

Small  foci  of  syphilitic  infiltration  quite  often  disappear  quickly  by 
absorption.  In  larger  foci  frequently  suppuration  or  fatty  and  necrotic 
disintegration  takes  place.  Disintegration  of  syphilitic  foci  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  as  well  as  of  the  mucosa  and 
submucosa,^  leads  to  the  formation  of  ulcers  which,  when  a  mucous 
membrane  is  the  part  affected,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  region  of 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  upper  air-passages  (Fig.  448,  a).  In  the  inte- 
rior of  deeper-lying  gumma-nodules  caseous  foci  are  not  infrequently 
formed  (Fig.  446,  d^  and  Fig.  447,  a).  These  are  sometimes  regularly 
spherical,  sometimes  irregularly  shaped.  The  i)eripheral  portions 
merge  into  callous  connective  tissue  (Fig.  447,  6,  c,  d)  which  incloses 
the  caseous  masses  and  radiates  in  bands  into  the  surrounding  tissue. 
Papillary  groiotJis  (Fig.  448,  6,  c)  not  infrequently  are  formed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Necrotic  remains  of  gumma-nodules  which  originally  were  cellular 
come  under  anatomical  examination  far  more  frequently  than  those 
which  are  still  perfect ;  and  yet  in  this  changed  condition  they  are  still 
commonly  designated  as  gumma-nodules.     Not  only  the  cellular  hyi)er- 


Fio.  447.— Gumma  of  the  liver.  (Alcohol ;  alum  carmine.)  <u  Caaeous  nodule ;  ft,  homoffeneoua  oonneo- 
tl7e  tiasue ;  c,  connective-tissue  with  remnants  of  llver-tlasue ;  d,  connective-tissue  bands  radiating  into  the 
Ilver-tiasue ;  e,  cellular  foci  at  the  edge  of  the  caseous  nodule ;  /,  cellular  foci  within  the  oonnecave-tJasoe 
rays ;  cr*  liver-tissue.    Magnifled  12  diameters. 

plasia,  but  also  the  infiltrated  tissue  itself,  is  often  involved  in  these 
necrotic  changes. 

The  reason  why  syphilitic  inflammation  often  results  in  disintegra- 
tion of  tissue  and  necrosis  lies  primarily  in  the  character  of  the  agent 
that  produces  the  disease.  Still  a  second  circumstance  is  responsible 
for  this  manner  of  termination — namely,  the  extensive  participation  of 
the  blood-vessels,   especially  of   the   arteries,   in    the    inflammation. 
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When  a  syphiliidc  inflammation  leads  to  a  formation  of  granulations  or 
to  a  connective-tissue  hyperplasia  the  vessel-walls  also  become  thickened, 

especially  the  intima  (Fig.  446,  e),  so 
that  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  becomes 
narrowed  and  not  infrequentiy  even 
totally  closed.  Occasional^  the  syphi- 
litic process  is  largely  localized  in  the 
vessels. 

Hereditary  syphilis  is  character- 
ized mostiy  by  peculiar  tissue  changes 
which  differ  not  inconsiderably  from 
the  manifestations  of  acquired  syphilis; 
but  still  changes  also  occur  which  agree 
with  the  latter.  In  the  skin  it  causes 
macular  as  well  as  papular  and  pus- 
tular syphilides,  which  may  lead  to  ul- 
cerations. The  spleen  is  usually  more 
or  less  enlarged,  and  in  individu^  cases 
may  attain  ten  times  its  normal  volume. 
In  the  liver  intra-  as  well  as  perivas- 
cular aggregations  of  round  cells  are 
formed,  and  these  often  group  them- 
selves in  small,  thick  foci.  There  are 
also  cases  in  which  there  is  a  diflfuse, 
widespread  hyi)erplasia  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  lends  a  solid  character 
and  a  peculiar  brownish-yellow  color 
to  the  liver.  Moreover,  in  some  cases 
there  is  a  connective-tissue  hyperplasia 
confined  to  the  periportal  tissue.  The 
lung  may  present,  throughout  its  sub- 
stance or  only  in  places,  a  thick  gray 
or  grayish-white  character  resembling  sarcomatous  tissue.  This  ap- 
pHBarance  in  the  altered  area  is  due  to  the  presence  of  connective  tissue 
rich  in  cells  (Fig.  450,  a,  6),  containing  only  imperfectly  developed  al- 
veoli (e,  e,)  and  bronchi  (d,  d,),  or  none  at  all.  In  disease  of  limited 
extent  there  exists  only  a  thickening  of  the  peribronchial  and  perivas- 


FiG.  448.— Sypbllitic  ulceration  of  the 
lanrnz.  Sagittal  eecUon  throuffti  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  a.  Ulcer;  b,  thickening  and 
papillary  growth  on  the  epiglottiB ;  c,  thick- 
ening and  papillary  growths  of  the  left  wall 


of  the  lairnz  and  of  the  superior  thyro- 
arytenoid ligament.    (Natural 


).) 


Fig.  449.— Congenital  syphilitic  hepatitis.  (MUUer^s  fluid ;  htematoxylin ;  eosin.)  a.  Periportal  connec- 
tive-tissue rich  in  cells  (longitudinal  section  through  an  artery) ;  b,  glandular  tissue  beset  with  cells.  Magni' 
fled  100  diameters. 
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cnlar  tissue  and  of  the  iuteralveolar  septa,  in  part  associated  with  an 
accumolation  of  desquamated  epithelial  cells  in  the  alveoli.  In  the 
kidneys  and  testicles  the  connective  tissue  may  also  be  increased  in 
places  and  enormously  rich  in  cells.  Syphilis  thus  often  causes  in 
glandular  organs  a  pathological  development  of  the  connective-tisHue  cfe- 
mentSy  while  the  epithelial  tissue  remains  behind  in  its  development. 
In  the  blood  the  number  of  colorless  corpuscles  often  seems  increased. 
Finally,  in  the  bones,  not  infrequently  disturbances  in  the  endoclioyidral 
ossification  occur — disturbances  which  are  characterized  mainly  by  irreg- 
ularities in  the  formation  of  the  medullary  cavity,  and  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  lime-salts  in  the  cartilage,  and  which  lead  to  disturbances  in  the 
structure  of  the  spongy  subchondral  bone-substance.     By  the  formation 


Tio.  460.— Changes  In  the  lunff  in  congenital  syptalUs.  (MQUer's  fluid ;  hematozTlln :  eosin.)  a,  Hrper- 
pUurtlc  stroDm  rich  in  cells :  6,  fod  of  granulations  rich  in  cells ;  c,  arteries  with  thickened  adrendtla ;  lU  d^ . 
gland-like  bronchi,  some  of  which  contain  deftquamated  epithelium  and  round  cells ;  e,  6],  alveoli,  some  of 
which,  ei,  contain  desquamated  epttbelium  and  round  cells.    Magnifled  00  diamelerB. 

of  hyperplastic  granulations  which  undergo  caseous  degeneration,  larger 
defects  may  occur  in  the  bone-tissue. 

Syphilis  can  be  transferred  to  the  foetus  as  weU  by  the  sperm  as  by  the  ovum.  The 
transmission  from  the  father's  side  is  the  most  usual.  After  conception,  a  transfer  of 
syphilis  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  may  take  place.  Most  frequently  the  transfer  of 
syphilis  occurs  in  the  secondary  stage.  If  infection  and  conception  occur  simultane- 
ously, the  intensity  of  the  disease  in  the  child  is  greatest ;  but,  nevertheless,  even  freshly 
infected  parents  may  produce  healthy  children  (Neumann).  The  S3rphilis  that  is  trans- 
ferred by  the  mother  during  the  first  months  of  pregnancy  kills  the  child.  In  the  later 
months  of  pregnancy,  syphilis,  as  a  rule,  is  not  transferred  to  the  child  (Neumann). 

Mothers  that  bear  children  which  have  been  infected  with  syphilis  by  tlie  father 
may  themselves  remain  healthy.  It  api)ears,  therefore,  that  a  certain  immunity  from 
S3rphilis  does  occur. 

§  179.  The  bacillus  leprae  was  first  described  by  Armauer  Hansen 
in  1880.  It  is  a  small,  slender  bacillus,  from  4  to  6  //  long.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  leprosy — also  called  elephantiasis  Grwcorum,  It 
IS  found  constantly  and  in  large  numbers  in  the  morbidly  altered  tissues 
(Figs.  451,  452,  and  453). 

The  foci  of  disease  in  leprosy  are  characterized  in  general  by  a 
hyperplasia  consisting  of  cells  of  different  size,  and  of  fibrous  stroma 
(Fig.  451).  The  bacilli  lie  partly  between  (e),  partly  in  the  cells  (c,  d), 
and  accumulate  usually  to  a  large  extent  in  the  latter.  The  cells  in 
consequence  swell  enormously  {d)^  and  change  into  giant  cells  of  one 
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or  more  nuclei  (Fig.  452).  The  giant  cells  occasionally  inclose  large 
vacuoles  which  contain  large  numbers  of  bacilli,  as  well  as  granular, 
thready  detritus  of  the  liquefied  protoplasm.  The  nuclei  are  preserved 
for  a  certain  time,  and  are  shoved  over  to  the  periphery  by  the  vacuoles 


FIO.  45L  FIO.  4Se. 

Fio.  451.— TlaBoe  from  a  leproty-nodule.    (Aloobol ;   facbsln :   mettaylene  Iklue.)     a.  Cellular  nbrous 
jue ;  2>,  round  oeUs ;  c,  d,  medium-  and  very  lai^e-fiized  oells  Oiled  wltb  bacilli ;  e,  tree  bacillL    Ma^niflcd 
aOOdlameten. 

Fio.  4fiS.— Two  giant  cells  with  vacuoles  containing  bacilli,  from  a  leprous  growth  of  tbe  skin  of  the 
nose.    (Aloobol ;  Gabbefs  stalning-method. )    Magnilled  400  diametera. 

containing  the  bacilli.  Later  on,  they  too  are  destroyed,  so  that  the 
entire  ceU  then  becomes  a  vesicle  containing  the  bacilli  (Fig.  451,  d). 
Some  of  the  cells  in  which  the  bacilli  lie  are  tissue-cells  which  were 
present  before  the  invasion,  while  others  are  newly  formed  cells. 

The  bacilli  are  surrounded  by  a  slimy  envelope  (Neisser),  and  behave 
toward  coloring-matters  in  much  the  same  manner  as  do  the  tubercle- 
bacilli.  Consequently  the  same  procedure  can  be  used  for  staining  the 
former  as  the  latter.  The  stained  bacilli  often  show  clear  spots,  or 
appear  as  if  made  up  of  stained  granules. 

According  to  Bordoni-Uffreduzzi  and  Neisser,  the  bacilli  may  be  cul- 
tivated upon  i)eptone-glycerin-blood-serum,  upon  gelatinized  blood-se- 
rum, and  upon  boiled  eggs.  They  grow  out  to  threads  of  four  times  the 
original  lei]^s^,  and  are  often  swollen  into  club  shape  on  the  ends.  It 
is  still  a  contested  point  whether  the  bacilli  form  spores. 

Inoculations  of  animals  have  as  yet  not  given  certainly  positive  re- 
sults. It  is  true  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  bacilli  can  multiply  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation,  and  that  a  hyperplasia  may  take  place  in  rabbits 
(Damsch,  Vossius) ;  still  a  disease  process  extending  over  large  areas  of 
the  body  is  not  obtained.  Schottelius  and  Baumler  obtained  no  posi- 
tive results  by  inoculating  apes  with  freshly  excised  pieces  of  leprous 
skin  rubbed  up  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion  in  warm  bouillon  and  warm 
blood-serum.  According  to  Campana  and  Wesener,  the  bacilli  in  the 
pieces  that  are  inoculated  are  carried  oflf  by  the  wandering  cells,  but 
they  cause  no  specific  infection  and  do  not  multiply. 

The  infection  of  man  takes  place  by  mediate  or  immediate  transfer- 
ence^ from  individual  to  individual.  The  nasal  secretion  (Sticker)  ifl 
particularly  infectious,  especially  at  those  times  when  leprous  suppura- 
tions are  present  in  tiie  nose.  In  leprous  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
passages  the  sputum  may  contain  bacilli,  and  in  the  formation  of 
nodules  and  ulcers  of  the  skin  the  secretion  of  these  ulcers  may  also 
contain  the  bacilli.  Contagion  seems  to  result  most  frequently  from  the 
nose ;  at  least  the  early  involvement  of  the  anterior  nasal  region  rather 
favors  this  supposition.  In  spreading  in  the  body  the  bacilli  make  use 
mainly  of  the  lymph-channels;  they  may,  however,  get  into  the  blood. 
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The  skin,  the  perix)heral  nerves,  and  the  nose  are  mainly  concerned 
in  the  disease;  still  the  bacilli  can  multiply  in  other  tissues — e.g.,  in 
the  testicles,  in  the  liver,  in  the  ganglia,  and  in  the  spleen — and  form 
foci  of  disease. 

At  the  point  of  colonization  the  bacilli  excite  inflammation  and  hyper- 
plasia. Granulation  tissue  containing  blood-vessels  is  formed,  and  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  in  a  condition  which  is  characterized  by  an  abun- 
dance of  cells.  This  forms  the  basis  for  nodules  and  tumors  in  the  skin 
and  the  nose,  and  for  spindle-shaped  thickening  of  the  nerves,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  irritation  and  eventually  of  the  degeneration  and  destruc- 
tion of  nerve-filaments.  The  bacilli,  and  the  hyperplasia  of  the  tissues 
caused  by  them,  group  themselves  by  preference  aroupd  the  hair-folli- 
cles (Fig.  453,  d)  and  the  ducts  (/)  and  coils  (g)  of  the  sweat-glands ;  but 
this  connection  is  not  always  to  be  made  out  in  all  of  the  hyperplastic 
foci  (h).  The  bacilli  may  furthermore  penetrate  into  the  blood-vessels, 
the  hair-follicles,  and  the  sweat-glands  (Touton),  and  thence  come  to  the 
surface.  In  the  nervous  system  they  are  found  in  the  connective  tissue 
as  well  as  in  the  nerve-elements  themselves,  especially  in  the  ganglion- 
cells  (Sudakewitsch).     The  cells  occupied  by  them  undergo  in  time 


Fio.  453.— Section  throuffh  a  leprous  skln-nodule.  (Alcohol ;  Gabbet*8  staining-meUiod.)  a.  Epidermis ; 
0,  corium ;  r.  hair-follicle :  d,  leprous  foci  in  the  tissue  8urrouDdlo«r  the  hair-follicles :  e,  duct  of  a  sweat- 
ffland ;  /,  leprous  foci  in  the  neifirbborhood  of  e ;  g,  leprous  fod  around  the  sweat-glands :  h,  leprosy-nodules 
in  which  no  special  connection  with  any  elements  of  the  skin  can  be  reooffnlzed ;  fTfod  of  bacml.  Maimined 
8S  diameters. 

degeneration,  occasionally  with  hydropic  swelling  and  the  formation  of 
vacuoles  (Fig,  452). 

The  hyperplasia  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  may  almost  dis- 
appear by  disintegration  and  absorption  of  the  cells  after  the  conation 
has  existed  for  years;  but  there  always  remain  indurations  rich  in  cells 
and  pigmentation  of  the  skin.     Caseation  never  takes  place. 
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Leprosy  of  the  skin  appears  especially  in  the  face,  on  the  extensor 
surface  of  the  knees  and  of  the  elbows,  and  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  hands  and  feet.  It  begins  by  the  formation  of  red  spots,  that  either 
disappear,  leaving  pigmented  spots  behind,  or  become  eleva^^id  into 
nodules  of  brown-red  color — lepra  tuberosa  sive  tuberculosa  sive  nodosa. 


Fio.  454.— LeoDtlasis  leprow.    (After  6.  MOnch.) 

In  the  region  of  the  red  spots  the  tissue  contains  large  numbers  of 
bacilli  (Philippson),  which  for  the  most  part  lie  within  the  vessels,  and 
already  at  this  stage  the  tissue-hyperplasia  can  be  detected.  According 
to  investigations  of  MuUer,  the  vesicidar  eruptions  that  occur  in  leprosy, 
and  were  formerly  regarded  as  a  sequel  of  a  leprous  disease  of  the  nerves, 
are  caused  by  the  presence  of  bacilli. 

The  nodules  remain  for  months  unaltered,  or  they  increase  in  size 
and  become  fused  together  into  a  single  mass,  so  that  very  large  tumors 
result,  which  have  led  to  the  naniQ  fades  leontwa  (Fig.  454)  being  given 
to  the  distorted  face. 

The  formation  of  ulcers  which  show  no  disposition  to  heal  may  re- 
sult from  external  influences.  New  nodules  appear  occasionally,  follow- 
ing an  erysipelas-like  reddening  and  swelling  of  the  skin.  The  glands 
of  the  submaxillary  and  of  the  inguinal  region  swell  to  very  large  nodulee. 

Leprosy  of  the  nen;es  {lepra  nervorum  sive  ancesthetica)  leads  first  to 
hypersesthesia  and  pain,  later  to  anaesthesia,  more  seldom  to  motor 
paralysis  in  the  region  of  the  affected  nerves.  The  further  consequences 
of  the  disease  of  the  nerves  are  disturbances  that  show  themselves  in  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  white  and  brown  spots  (i.e.,  lepra  maculosa,  morphea 
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nigra  et  alba),  and  in  the  bones  and  muscles  in  that  of  atrophy.     Since 
those  suffering  from  the  disease  are  apt  to  injure  themselves  after  the  ap- 


Fio.  456.— Lepra  ansestbedca-uloerofla  of  the  lower  extremity  and  foot.    (After  G.  MOnch.) 

pearance  of  ansBsthesia,  ulcers  are  often  formed  which  cause  deep  erosions 
and  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  entire  phalanges  (lepra  mutilans)  (Figs.  465 
and  456) . 

Leprosy  of  the  skin  and  leprosy  of  the  nerves  occur  usually  in  com- 
bination, seldom  separately.  Along  with  the  skin  and  the  nerves,  the 
central  nervous  system,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  cornea,  the  carti- 
lage, the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  testicles  may 
all  become  affected. 

In  Europe  leprosy  is  confined  mainly  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 


Ha.  456.— Lepra  ansstlietlca  mutUans.    Partial  destructioD  of  the  nngera ;  ulcers  in  tbe  band.    CAfter  O. 

MOncti.) 
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the  Baltic  Sea  provinces  of  Bossia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Sporadic  cases  of  the  disease,  however,  may  occur  in  other 
regions.  It  occurs  very  frequently  in  Hindustan,  China,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Mexico,  on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  South 
America,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  in  Cape  Colony,  and  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Asia. 

§  180.  The  bacillus  mallei  is  a  bacillus  discovered  by  Loffler, 
Schuetz,  and  Israel  in  glanders  foci.  Subsequently  the  observation  was 
substantiated  and  the  bacillus  studied  by  Weichselbaum,  Eitt,  and 
others.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  sTlanders  and  of  farcy, 
(maUeua,  maliasmus),  a  contagious  disease  of  horses,  which  occurs  in 
man  only  by  transference  from  horses. 

The^  glanders-bacilli  are  very  small,  slender  baciUi,  which  occur  in 
the  foci  of  disease  sometimes  scattered,  sometimes  lying  together  in 
little  clumps.  For  staining,  alkaline  methylene  blue  or  gentian  violet 
is  usually  employed. 

The  stained  bacilli  often  show  clear  spots  that  are  regarded  by  many 
as  spores,  but  are  interpreted  by  Loffler  as  forms  of  involution.  The 
bacilli  occur  especially  in  the  glanders  foci,  but  occasionally  also  in  the 
blood  of  the  diseased  individual  (Loffler,  Kitt). 

The  bacilli  grow  at  temperatures  varying  from  30°  to  40°  C.  on 
coagulated  blood-serum,  as  well  as  on  slices  of  boiled  potato  and  on 
potato-pap.  On  the  two  latter  they  form  amber-yellow  coatings  that 
later  become  red.  On  blood  serum  they  form  small,  yellowish,  trans- 
parent droplets  which  later  become  milky  white.  On  agar-agar  the 
colonies  are  grayish-white.  Whether  the  bacilli  form  spores  or  not,  is 
not  yet  determined. 

Horses,  asses,  sheep,  young  dogs,  goats,  cats,  guinea-pigs,  and  field- 
mice  are  suitable  for  inoculation.  In  cats,  after  inoculation,  there  de- 
velop in  the  testicles  cellular  foci,  which  are  composed  essentially  of 
leucocytes  (Fig.  457),  and  which  lie  partly  inside  the  canaliculi  (6,  c), 
partly  between  them  (d).  Injection  of  the  pus  of  glanders  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  male  guinea-pigs  causes  the  testicles  to  swell  rapidly 
(Straus).  After  subcutaneous  inoculations  there  results  an  ulcer  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  swelling  of  the  neigh- 
boring lymph-glands.  At  a  later  stage  nodules  as  well  as  nasal  ulcers 
may  be  formed  in  the  internal  organs.  In  horses  and  asses  typical 
glanders  can  be  produced.  Cattle,  white  mice,  and  house-mice  are  in- 
susceptible. 

The  usual  atrium  of  infection  in  horses  is  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose.  Then,  next  in  order,  the  submaxillary  glands  become  affected, 
and  in  the  further  course  of  the  disease  metastases  develop  in  different 
organs.  In  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  the  infection  may  give  rise 
either  to  a  diffuse  cellular  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  subepithelial  nodules  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  or  a 
pea.  In  the  chronic  farcy  of  the  skin  larger  nodules  are  develoi)ed, 
which  join  together  in  rows,  forming  worm-like  cords. 

The  nodules  of  the  mucous  membrane  break  down  easily.  The  cells 
of  which  they  are  composed  bear  precisely  the  character  of  pus-cells. 
By  the  disintegration,  softening,  and  suppuration  of  the  nodules,  ulcers 
are  formed  with  yellow  infiltrated  bottoms.  They  enlarge  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  process  of  nodular  or  more  diffuse  infiltration  and  subsequent 
disintegration  of  the  edge,  as  well  as  by  confluence  of  neighboring  ulcers. 
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Horses  that  Lave  died  of  glanders  Lave  often  very  extensive,  irregularly 
shaped,  elevated  ulcers  on  tLe  mucous  membrane  of  tLe  vomer.  TLese 
ulcers  have  eroded  edges  and  floors  which  are  coated  with  a  gray  and 
yellow  material ;  and  besides  these  there  are  numerous  small  lenticular 
ulcerations  and  gray  or  yellow  nodular  foci  which  are  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down.  The  whole  process  stands  very  nearly  related  to  puru- 
lent inflammation.  The  healing  of  the  ulcers  is  characterized  by  the, 
formation  of  radiating  scars. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  are  constantly  the  seat  of  inflam- 
matory swelling.  Of  the  internal  organs  the  lungs  particularly  are 
affected.  They  either  contain  nodules  which  present,  on  section,  a 
cheesy  and  disintegrated  centre,  while  the  periphery  is  grayish  in  color 
and  rich  in  cells,  or  else  foci  of  lobular  pneumonia.     The  latter  may 


J 


Fio.  457.— Glanders  of  a  cat^s  testicle.    (MUller's  fluid;  hsematoxylin.)    a.  Seminiferous  tubules;  /),  c, 
tubules  filled  A^ith  leucocytes :  lU  masses  of  leucocytes  in  the  connective  tissue.    Magnified  lOU  diameters. 

have  either  a  light-gray  or  a  more  hemorrhagic  appearance,  or  they 
may  have  already  become  opac^ue  and  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  by 
reason  of  fatty  and  caseous  changes.  Occasionally  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestinal  tract  may  contain  nodules  of  varied  size,  some  of 
them  light  gray,  and  consequently  rich  in  cells,  some  of  them  of  an 
opaque,  yellowish-white  color,  cheesy,  or  on  the  point  of  suppur'ating. 

In  farcy,  which  has  more  of  a  chronic  course  than  glaudere,  the 
nodules  which  form  in  the  skin  and  muscles  consist  of  small-celled 
tissue  which  finally  undergoes  a  retrograde  metamorphosis,  becomes 
caseated,  and  disintegrates. 

In  human  beings  the  infection  with  s^landers-poison  takes  place 
mostly  through  small  wounds  of  the  skin ;  it  can,  however,  also  appear 
primarily  on  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  point  where  it  joIds  the  skin. 
In  the  skin  and  sulxjutaneous  tissue  the  following  lesions  may  develo]) : 
carbuncular  .and  phlegmonous  inflammations  which  may  result  in  sup- 
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l)uration;  nodular,  vesicular,  aud  pustular  exanthemata;  and  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands.  In  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  respiratory  passages  catarrhs  appear,  and  suppurating 
nodules  and  nodes  are  formed,  which  leave  ulcers  behind.  In  the  inter- 
nal organs  metastatic,  small-celled  nodules  are  formed,  that  show  a 
tendency  to  suppurate  or  to  form  extensive  suppurative  infiltrations  or 
abscesses,  especially  in  the  muscles.  In  chronic  farcy  occasionally 
large  nodides  are  formed  in  the  skin  and  muscles,  and  these  break  down 
and  give  rise  to  ulcers  that  are  slow  to  heal.  In  order  to  determine 
precisely  what  is  the  nature  of  the  i)rocess  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
l)ense  with  a  bacteriological  examination  or  with  inoculations. 

According  to  investigations  of  Kalning,  Preusse,  and  othera,  a  potent  poison,  maUein^ 
can  be  extracted  from  cultiu-es  of  the  glanders-bacillus.  This  substance,  when  Injected  in 
small  doses  into  horses  suffering  with  glanders,  causes  febrile  rise  of  temperature  and 
may  be  used  as  a  diagnostic  aid. 

^  181.  Under  the  name  of  the  bacilli  of  rhinoscleroma  (Fig.  468), 
Friscli,  Pellizari,  Chiari,  Cornil,  Alvarez,  Kobner,  Paltauf,  von  Eisels- 
berg,  Dittrich,  and  others  have  described  short  rods  with  rounded  ends 
which  constantly  occur  in  the  morbid  formation  called  rhiuosclo^oma  or 
scleroma  respiratoriu^n  (Bomhaupt,  Wolkowitsch),  and  consequently  are 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Staining  succeeds  best  with 
methylene  violet ;  the  sections  being  left  in  the  mixture  for  from  twenty- 
four  to  for^v-eight  hours.  After  staining,  the  sections  are  treated  with 
iodine  water,  or  are  left  for  from  one  to  three  days  in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  bacilli  possess  mostly  a  hyaline  capsule.  According  to  Paltauf, 
von  Eiselsberg,  Dittrich,  Wolkowitsch,  and  others,  they  may  be  culti- 
vated on  blood-serum,  gelatin,  agar-agar,  and  potatoes;  and  under 
these  conditions  they  form  cajisules  (Fig.  458).  When  cultivated  in 
bouillon,  on  the  contrai\v,  they  show  no  capsides  (Dittrich).  Stab- 
^  .  cultures  in  gelatin  resemble  very  much  the  nail-cultures 

^«;\\/'  of  the  pneumonia-bacilli  of  Friedlander,  but  are  of  a 

ii\l'\C^^  transparent   grayish-white  color,  and  not  dead  white. 

/;'^*^\^\j  The    bacilli  stain  more  readily  than  the   pneumonia- 

•j'/ij^f  bacilli,  aud  also  stain  by  Gram's  method.     Stepanow 

^*  •*  '  observed,  in  inoculations  into  the  eyes  of  guinea-pigs, 

active  inflammations  and  proliferating  granulations  con- 
FiG.  m  -Badiii      taining  the  bacilli  and  hyaline-degenerated  cells, 
from  an  JM^ar-agar  Kiiinoscierofna  IS  obscrved  principally  m  east  Aus- 

tion^f  stTp^now ;  trfa  and  in  southwest  Kussia ;  isolated  cases  occur  also 
^iJu^M^fl^  ^^  Silesia,  Italy,  Egypt,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
750  diameters.  land,  and  iu  South  America.     It  is  a  chronic  progres- 

sive disease  of  the  tissues  which  lasts  for  many  years, 
usually  beginning  in  the  nose  (AVolkowitsch),  more  rarely  in  the  throat, 
larynx,  or  palate,  and  extending  thence  to  the  neighboring  parts — the  ex- 
ternal nose,  lips,  tear-passage,  trachea,  etc.  The  affection  in  the  nose  is 
characterized  by  a  thickening  of  its  walls  which  in  some  cases  is  diffuse, 
but  in  others  is  lumpy  or  nodular.  The  external  skin  assumes  a  reddish 
or  brownish-red  color,  becomes  stiff  and  cracked,  and  is  covered  with 
scales.  In  the  throat  and  respiratory  passages  tough  cartilaginous  in- 
filtrations are  sometimes  found,  and  at  other  times  shrunken  scar-tissue. 
The  infiltrations  may  appear  at  times  in  the  form  of  nodules  or  nodes, 
at  other  times  in  that  of  tumors  and  flat  thickened  areas ;  or,  finally,  they 
may  be  spread  out  more  diffusely.     By  the  transformation  of  the  infil- 
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tration  into  shrunken  scar-tissue,  extensive  deformity  of  the  affected 
organs  may  result.  Deeply  extending  destruction  of  tissue  is  absent, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  superficial  ulceration  may  take  place.  The  in- 
filtrated tissue  on  section  appears  yellowish  and  fatty,  but  not  infre- 
quently it  shows  a  gray  or  grayish-red  color.  The  tissue  of  the  diseased 
portions  consists  partly  of  hyperplastic  granulations,  partly  of  fibriUated 
connective  tissue.  If  the  former  extend  to  the  epithelial  covering  there 
appear  partly  hyperplastic,  partly  degenerative  processes  in  the  epithe- 


Fl6.  460.  FlQ.  460. 

Fio.  460.— Section  of  rhlnoecleromatoua  tissue,  with  numerous  degenerated  and  vacuolated  cells  whldi 
Inclose  the  bacilli.    Preparation  of  Stepanow.    (Osmlc  acid;  hsBmatoxylln.)    Magnified  400  diameters. 

Fig.  460.— Cells  with  hyaline  degeneration  and  hyaline  globules  from  rhinoscleromatous  tissue  of  the 
vocal  cord  and  of  the  nose.  Preparation  of  Stepanow.  a,  5,  c,  d,  Uyaline-degeaerated  cells  with  small 
bacilli ;  e,  a  hyaline  cell  with  a  capsulated  bacillus ;  A  (7«  cells  with  hyaline  globules ;  h,  free  hyaline  glob- 
ules, (a,  b.  c,  d,  stained  with  L5ffler's  solution ;  e,  with  hsBmatoxylln ;  /,  y,  h,  with  fuchsin.)  Magnifled 
£00  diameters. 

lial  cells.  The  degeneration  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
vacuoles  and  by  an  infiltration  of  the  parts  with  round  cells.  Accord- 
ing to  Stepanow,  the  vacuoles  may  contain  bacilli. 

The  granulation  tissue  itself  may  show  in  many  places  no  special 
peculiarities;  it  may,  in  fact,  merely  present  the  conditions  that  are 
found  in  other  inflammatory  infiltrations  and  proliferations  of  connective 
tissue.  Other  places,  on  the  contrary,  contain  in  smaller  or  larger  num- 
bers cells  possessed  of  one  vacuole,  or  completely  degenerated  and 
vacuolated,  or  reticulated  in  structure.  In  these  gaps  within  the  cells 
the  bacilli  can  be  detected  (Fig.  459),  some  of  which  possess  a  gelati- 
nous capsule.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  multiplication  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  cells  is  the  cause  of  the  degeneration  of  the  latter. 

Along  with  the  degenerated,  vacuolated  cells  there  occur  cells  of 
various  shapes  which  have  undergone  hyaline  degeneration  (Fig.  460, 
a,  ft,  c,  dy  e).  These  also  contain  bacilli  with  and  without  capsules,  and 
also  coccus-like  forms.  These  cells  may  become  changed  into  non- 
nucleated  homogeneous  scales  by  the  loss  of  the  nucleus  (d).  Finally, 
there  are  also  cells  inclosing  hyaline  spherules  (Fig.  460,  /,  g),  and 
these  latter  are  also  found  lying  free  in  the  tissue  (h).  In  places  that 
are  not  yet  affected  with  scar-degeneration  the  hyaline  forms  may  be 
present  in  large  numbers. 

§  182.  The  actinomyces  or  ray-fungus  is  a  polymorphous  fission-fun- 
gus, which  appears  in  various  fonns  of  growth  in  the  human  and  animal 
organism,  as  well  as  in  artificial  cultures.  It  is  the  cause  of  actinomy- 
cosis, a  disease  which  occurs  in  man  as  well  as  among  cattle,  swine,  and 
horses,  and  which  is  characterized  by  a  progressively  advancing  inflam- 
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mation  that  produces  in  part  granulations  and  connective  tissue,  in 

part  pus.     The  botanical  position  of  the  fungus  is  still  in  dispute. 

Many  classify  it  among  the  thread-fungi.     It  seems  to  be  more  correct, 

however,  to  place  it  among  the 

polymorphous     bacteria.      Bo- 

strom  classifies  it  in  the  group 

cladothrix. 

Areas    which    the    fungus 


FIO.  461.  FIQ.  46S. 

Fig.  4ISi\..— Actinomyces  hominis.    Teased  preparation.    MagnUed  800  diameters. 

Fio.  462.— Section  from  a  tongue  affected  with  actinomycosis.  (Alcohol ;  alum-carmine.)  a.  Actinomy- 
ces kernel  or  gland :  h^  cellular  nodule ;  c,  pus  corpuscles ;  d,  cross-section  of  muscles ;  e,  longitudinal  sec- 
tion ;  /,  cross-section  of  bands  of  connective  tissue  with  blood-vessels.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

forms  in  the  tissues  were  long  ago  observed  by  Langenbeck  and  Lebert, 
but  their  significance  was  not  rightly  interpreted.  The  observations  of 
Hahn,  supplemented  by  the  investigations  of  Bollinger  and  Harz,  first 
led  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  ray-fungus  occurring  in  domestic 
animals.  Then  Israel  found  a  similar  fungus  in  man,  .and  Ponfick  soon 
after  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  actinomyces  of  cattle 
with  the  fungus  discovered  in  human  beings  by  Israel. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Bostrom,  the  actinomyces  is  .dis- 
tinguished from  the  bacilli  by  the  fact  that  in  cultures  on  beef's  blood- 
serum  and  on  agar-agar,  it  forms  branching  threads.  The  threads  of  the 
cultures  are  partly  straight,  partly  wavy,  sometimes  also  twisted  like  a 
screw.  They  break  up  by  transverse  division  into  short  rods  and  coccus- 
like forms  that  grow  out  again  into  threads  under  suitable  conditions. 

Within  the  human  and  animal  organisms  the  fungus  appears  in  areas 
which  may  be  in  the  form  of  little  granules  scarcely  recognizable  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  in  that  of  spherules  as  large  as  2  mm.  in  diameter. 
The  foci  may  be  colorless  and  translucent,  or  white  and  opaque,  some- 
times yellow,  sometimes  brown,  sometimes  green,  sometimes  yellowish- 
green  in  color.  Of  the  smaller  ones,  quite  a  number  consist  only  of  a 
mat  of  fine  threads,  some  of  them  branching,  others  straight  or  wavy  or 
coiled-up. 

Most  of  the  granules  contain,  moreover,  peculiar  club-shaped  forms 
(Fig.  461)  that  constitute  the  termination  of  the  threads ;  and  if  these 
club-shaped  forms  are  present  in  large  numbers,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  larger  foci,  they  have  a  radiated  arrangement  (Fig.  462,  a)  and 
lend  a  ray-like  appearance  to  the  fungus  colony.  Occasionally  there 
develop  hand-  and  fan-like  forms  on  the  ends  of  the  threads.  Accord- 
ing to  Bostrom,  all  these  peculiar  forms  result  from  a  swelling  of  the 
membrane  of  the  fungus  threads,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  retrogressive 
forms  that  appear  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  nutrient  material. 

The  actinomyces  is  usually  taken  up  with  the  food  or  with  the  re- 
spired air,  and  finds  its  first  development  often  in  the  cavity  of  the 
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month.  Since  the  threads  and  nodnles  of  the  actinomyces  in  many 
respects  correspond  exactly  with  the  form  of  fungus  called  lej^tothrix, 
and,  moreover,  since  the  club-like  swellings  also  occur  on  the  ends  of  the 
threads  of  the  latter  (Israel),  it  is  diflScult  t(j  determine  the  presence  of 
the  actinomyces  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  in  which  situation,  more- 
over, it  seems  not  to  form  the  characteristic  nodules.  It  has  been  im- 
possible up  to  the  present  time  to  detect  the  organism  outside  the 
human  body.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  often  little  bits  of  some 
higher  plants — the  beard  of  grain,  a  splinter  of  wood — have  been  found 
in  the  pus  from  an  actinomyces  focus,  and  that  swallowing  parts  of 
plants— a  spike  of  grain  (Bertha) — or  the  contamination  of  wounds  with 
vegetable  material,  x)receded  actinomycosis  in  some  cases;  so  that  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  fungus  occurs  upon  higher  plants  and  upon  wood. 
If  the  ray-fungus  succeeds  in  settling  in  a  tissue  it  calls  forth  an  in- 
flammation in  its  surroundings.  While  the  germ  that  has  penetrated 
the  tissue  develops  a  mycelium  and  a  fungus-kernel  (Fig;  462,  a,  and 
Fig.  463,  a),  a  nodular  inflammatory  focus  forms  in  its  surroundings, 


Fig.  463.— Actlnomycosli  of  the  lung.  (Aloobol;  carmine;  Gnim*8  method.)  a,  Fungus-kemel  or 
gland ;  b,  small-cell  nodule :  c.  flbrouB  tinue ;  d.  alveoli  tilled  with  large  and  small  c«lls ;  e,  bruncblolus 
with  oellular-inflltrated  wall;  /,  small-cell  focus  in  the  neighborbood  of  the  bronchus,  e;  g^  alveoli  filled 
with  vascularized  connective  tissue :  h,  oonner;tlve-tissue  byperplasia  in  alveoli ;  i,  blood-vessels  of  the  lung; 
fc,  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed  area.    Magnitled  45  diameters. 

and  this  focus  consists  at  first  of  small,  round  cells  (Fig.  462,  6,  c,  and 
Fig.  463,  6),  but  later  may  also  contain  epithelioid  cells  and  giant  cells. 
The  fungus-kernels  may  multiply  in  the  interior  of  a  nodule  and  give 
rise  to  an  enlargement  of  the  latter,  and  it  very  often  happens  that  cellu- 
lar nodules  the  size  of  a  pea  and  larger  contain  a  large  number  of  fungus 
foci,  which  are  usually  situated  around  the  periphery.    At  the  same  time 
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new  fungus  foci,  and  consequently  new  cellular  foci,  may  appear  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  further  si)Pead  of  the  infection  l^kes  place  by  means 
of  small  rods  and  threads,  which  probably  break  off  from  the  larger 
masses  and  are  observed  partly  free  in  the  tissue,  partly  inclosed  in 
cells. 

Larger  nodules  often  undergo  in  time  in  the  middle  a  purulent 
melting  down,  and  so  lead  to  the  formation  c  f  small  ahsresseSy  which 
may  join  together  to  form  large  pus-cavities  or  sinuses.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cellular  foci  (Fig.  463)  a  lively  hyperplasia  of  the  tissue 
(quickly  develops,  and  this  leads  to  the  formation  of  vessels  ijc)  and  of 
young  granulation  tissue^  which  subsequently  becomes  connective  tissue. 
If  the  connective-tissue  hyperplasia  attains  very  considerable  propor- 
tions it  leads  to  induration  (Fig.  4G3),  often  also  to  enlargement  of  tite 
tissue.  The  hyperplasia  may  finally  penetrate  into  the  small-cell  foci 
and  supplant  these,  and  the  fungi  are  probably  destroyed  in  this  way. 

If  the  hyperplasia  gets  the  upper  hand  a  nodular  new  formation  of 
tissue  (Fig.  464,  a)  ensues  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months,  and  in 
cattle  it  can  reach  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and  may  even  considerably 
exceed  this  size.  The  tumor  consists  partly  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
partly  of  granulation  tissue,  partly  of  a  tissue  in  a  transitional  stage 
between  these,  and  always  contains  small  cellular  foci,  or  even  cavities 
formed  by  disintegration,  with  fungus-kernels,  of  the  shape  already 
described,  lying  in  the  purulent  contents.  When  the  fungus  develops 
in  the  interior  of  the  jaw-bone  an  active  new  bone-formation  takes  place 
simultaneously  at  the  periphery  (Fig.  464,  a). 

If  the  destruction  of  tissue  and  pus-production  predominate  over  the 
hyperplasia  there  result  more  or  less  extensive  sinuous  cavities  and 
branching  fistulous  tracts  anastomosing  with  one  another.  The  walls 
consist  of  granulations  and  hyperplastic  connective  tissue,  and  here  and 
there  contain  fungus  foci.  The  clumps  of  fungi  may  become  partially 
calcified. 

In  cattle  the  process  is  situated  mainly  in  the  lower  jaw,  then  also  in 
the  upper  jaw  (Fig.  464,  a),  in  the  tongue,  in  the  throat-cavity,  in  the 
trachea,  in  the  oesophagus,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  intestinal  wall,  in  the 
skin,  in  the  lung,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  connective 
tissues.  It  leads  here  to  the  formation  of  more  or  less  extensive  nodular 
tumors  of  the  character  described,  and  was  formerly  given  various  names, 
such  as  osteosarcoma,  bone-cancer,  bone-tuberculosis,  abscess  of  the  jaw, 
wooden  tongue,  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue,  lymphoma,  fibroma,  worm- 
nodules,  etc.  In  man  the  infection,  so  far  as  is  known,  may  arise  from 
any  of  the  following  localities :  the  mouth,  the  fauces,  the  oesophagus, 
the  stomach,  the  intestine,  the  lungs,  or  some  external  spot  which  has 
receivod  an  injury.  In  the  first-named  locality  the  invasion  of  the 
actinoraycos  takes  its  start  from  carious  teeth  (cavities  or  fistulse),  or 
from  any  injury  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  jaw  or  of  the  cheek.  Thence 
the  process  encroaches  upon  the  neighborhood,  and  may  finally  extend 
to  the  face  and  the  hairy  portions  of  the  head,  as  well  as .  upon  the 
throat,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  breast. 

Where  the  process  appears  for  the  first  time,  tumefactions  take  place 
that  subsequently  partially  soften  and  give  rise  to  fluctuation.  When 
the  latter  is  the  case,  pus  is  formed  that  is  sometimes  thin  fluid  and 
sometimes  more  stringy,  and  contains  the  characteristic  granules.  If 
these  abscesses  break  externally,  fistulous  tracts  are  formed,  which 
either  close  again  or  continue  to  give  off  pus. 
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Accompanying  the  foci  of  suppuration,  which  are  sometimes  small, 
sometimes  very  extensive,  there  is  formed  constantly  also  more  or  less- 
granulation  tissue,  which  at  times  may  be  very  abundant.  In  conse- 
quence of  fatty  degeneration  and  disintegration  of  its  elements  the 
granulation  tissue  often  becomes  partially  whitish  or  yeUowish  or  red- 
dish-white in  color,  and  permeates  the  morbid  tissue  in  an  irregular 
manner.  In  other  portions  it  returns  to  a  development  of  connective 
tissue,  especially  in  places  where  the  process  does  not  spread  any 
farther. 

By  this  development  of  connective  tissue  a  local  healing  of  the  proc- 
ess may  take  place,   leaving  behind  a  cicatricial  induration.      Bui 
usually  in  other  places  the  process  makes  further  progress,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  may  lead  to  very  extensive  destruction.     If  it 
should  encroach  upon  the  bone?  of  the  spinal  column  or  of  the  breast- 
wall     these     become    roughened 
through  superficial  caries.    In  rare 
cases  the  jaw-bone  may  be  attacked 
from  the  inside,  as  from  an  alveo- 
lus, and  so  undergo  destruction. 
The  process   may  spread  inward 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  into  the 
interior  of  the  skull,  and  lead  to 
actinomycotic  meningitis  and  en- 
cephalitis. 

In  primary  infection  of  the  re- 
spiratory apparatus  the  process 
takes  the  form  of  bronchopneu- 
monic  inflammations  which  are 
characterized  by  the  formation  of 

nodules  (Fig.  463,  ft),  and  the  lat-  ^^  464.-Fnmtal  section  Uirough  the  noee  and 

ter,    at    an    early    stage,    assume  a  upper  jaw  of  a  cow  affected  with  actinomycosis  In 

^^n^«:«l>  ^l^;i/>  ^^l^-mTi-^  4-Ur^:-^  «^-«  the  form  of  a  tumor,    a.  Nodule  consisting  of  con- 

yellOWlSn-Wnite  color  m  tneir  Cen-  nectlve  tlsBue,  bone,  and  smaU  purulent  tocU    One- 

tral  portions.     Here  also  cavities     quarter  natural  size. 
may  be  formed  by  disintegration  of 

the  inflammatory  foci,  and  tiie  contents  of  these  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  fluid,  pus-corpuscles,  fatty  detritus,  fatty  globular  granules,  disinte- 
grated red  corpuscles,  and  masses  of  actinomyces.  The  tissue  lying  be- 
tween the  mycotic  foci  becomes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  affected  with 
inflammatory  thickening  and  induration  (Fig.  463,  c),  and  may  change 
by  connective-tissue  hyperplasia  to  a  callous  slatengray  or  gray-and- 
white-colored  mass  which  is  devoid  of  air  and  later  contracts.  In  this 
way  the  larger  part  of  the  lung  may  become  changed  into  a  mass  of  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  process  sooner  or  later  spreads  from  the  lung  to  the  visceral 
pleura,  and  thence  to  the  costal  pleura  or  over  to  the  pericardium.  In 
consequence  of  this,  inflammatory  exudations,  as  well  as  proliferative 

Processes,  take  place  at  the  locations  mentioned,  and  lead  to  adhesions 
etween  opposite  surfaces  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  pericardium.  The 
cellular  infiltration,  as  well  as  the  pus-formation  and  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  disintegration  of  the  granulation  tissue,  may  extend  between 
the  ribs  to  the  outside  from  the  costal  pleura,  and  spread  in  the  contig- 
uous soft  parts,  in  the  connective  tissue  and  muscles,  and  finally  brei^ 
through  at  different  points  externally.  From  the  inside  of  the  lung: 
occasionally  rupture  takes  place  into  the  mediastinum  and  pericardium^ 
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and  finally  into  the  heart.  Under  certain  circumstances  rapture  takes 
place  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  the  process 
spreads  from  behind  the  mediastinum  into  the  retroperitoneal  connec- 
tive  tissue. 

The  secondary  areas  of  destruction  situated  outside  the  lung  often 
assume  perfectly  colossal  proportions,  whereas  in  the  lung  the  process 
may  spread  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  then  cicatrize.  At  one  time  the 
purulent  softening  predominates,  at  another  the  formation  of  granula- 
tions and  indurations. 

Actinomycosis  originating  in  the  intestinal  tract  begins  with  the 
formation  of  plaque-shaped,  whitish  patches  of  the  fungus  (Chiari),  or 
of  nodular  mucous  and  submucous  foci  (Zemann)  containing  the  fungus 
elements  and  leading  to  ulceration  by  imdergoing  necrosis.  The  proc- 
ess spreads  from  the  intestine  to  the  peritoneum  and  the  retroperitoneal 
connective  tissue,  as  well  as  to  the  organs  adjacent  to  the  original  seat 
of  disease — e.g.,  the  liver.  It  finally  breaks  through  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen  to  the  outside.  Where  the  actinomyces  patches  develop,  the 
inflammatory  foci  of  hyperplasia  are  formed.  If  feecal  masses  get  into 
the  tissues  by  a  rupture  of  the  intestine,  fsBcal  abscesses  are  formed. 

Metastases  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  local  disease,  and  this  may 
take  place  by  direct  rupture  of  the  fungus-growth  into  the  blood-vessel, 
although  this  is  rather  unusual.  From  the  intestines  usually  liver 
metastases  result;  from  the  lung  there  result  skin,  muscle,  bone,  brain, 
intestinal,  and  kidney  metastases.  The  metastatic  nodules  behave  like 
the  primary  foci.  In  rare  cases  primary  foci  of  actinomyces  occur  in 
the  internal  organs — e.g.,  in  the  brain  (Bollinger) — without  our  being 
able  to  discover  any  portal  of  entrance. 

Johne,  Ponfick,  Bostrom,  Wolff,  and  Israel  have  attempted  inocula- 
tion experiments  upon  animals,  and  several  of  them  (Johne,  Ponfick, 
Wolff,  and  Israel)  have  obtained  positive  results,  according  to  their 
statements.  Wolff  and  Israel,  by  the  inoculation  of  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs,  obtained  in  almost  all  cases  a  characteristic  morbid  condition, 
with  inflammatory  foci  containing  the  fungus-masses.  They  also  suc- 
ceeded in  cultivating  upon  agar-agar  the  fungus  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  tumors. 

A  few  years  ago  Eppinger  >  found  a  fission-fungus  in  the  pus  of  an  old  brain-abscess 
which  led  to  death  by  meningitis.  The  fungus  is  to  be  classed  with  the  polymorphous 
bacteria.  Eppinger  .called  it  cladothrix  asteroides,  and  determined  its  characteristics 
by  cultivation  and  inoculation  upon  animals.  The  disease  caused  by  the  fungus  may 
be  called  pseudotuberculosis  cladothrichica,  inasmuch  as  there  existed  in  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  glands  of  the  individuals  so  affected,  changes  similar  to  those  which  are 
observed  in  tuberculosis,  and  also  since  a  disease  suggestive  of  tuberculosis  developed  iu 
guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  on  inoculation. 

Buchholtz*  saw  in  a  lung  which  was  infiltrated  with  the  products  of  a  pneumonia, 
and  which  contained  a  large  cavity  with  ragged  walls,  the  diseased  lung-tissue  thickly 
crowded  with  fine,  branched,  and  many  times  broken  threads,  which  could  be  stained  by 
Gram's  method.  He  considers  the  fungus,  which  he  could  not  cultivate,  as  a  pathogenic 
streptothrix. 

According  to  Dunker'  and  Hertwig,*  there  occurs  in  hogs  a  ray-fungus  which  is 
always  situated  in  the  muscles,  especially  the  intercostal  muscles  and  those  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdomen.    It  causes  a  degeneration  of  the  muscle-fibres  of  the  surrounding 

'  "Ueber  eine  neue  pathogene  Cladothrix  und  eine  durch  sie  hervorgerufene  Pseudo- 
tuberculosis," BeitrUge  znr  path.  Anat.  von  Ziegler,  ix.,  1891. 

*"  Ueber  menschenpathogene  Streptothrix,"  Zeitschr,/.  Syg.j  xxiv.,  1897 
^  Zeitschrift  f.  Mikroskopie  und  Fleischschau,  iii.,  1884. 
*Archivf,  wissensch.  u.  prak.  Thierheilk.^  xii.,  1886. 
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neighborhood,  and  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  masses  of  fungi  we  also 
arranged  radially,  forming  club  shapes.  They  readily  undergo  calcification  and  then 
form  white  points  in  the  flesh. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Kanthack,'  Boyce,'  and  Vincent,'  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  affection  known  as  Madura  disease,  or  Madura  foot,  or  mycetoma, 
observed  in  India,  represents  a  disease  caused  by  a  polymorpho\xs  fission-fungus  nearly 
related  to  actinomyces  and  called  by  Vincent  streptothrix  Madurce.  The  disease  consists 
of  a  gradual  swelling  of  one  of  the  extremities,  caused  by  nodular  deposits  which  turn  into 
abscesses  and  fistulous  tracts,  and  which,  on  pressure,  empty  peculiar  brown  or  black  fish- 
roe-  or  trufiSe-like  granules.  The  gi-anules  contain  the  fungus.  Kanthack  even  regards 
the  fungus  as  identical  with  actinomyces;  but  the  investigations  of  Vincent  and  Boyce 
do  not  agree  with  this  assumption.  According  to  Boyce,  the  streptothrix  Madurm  forms 
two  varieties:  a  white  one  with  white  dichotomously  dividing  threads,  and  a  black  one 
with  branching  pigmented  threads.  Foi-merly  it  was  assumed  that  the  Madura  disease 
was  caused  by  a  thread-fungus,  the  Chionyphe  Carteri,*  but  there  ai-e  no  convincing  in- 
vestigations  to  support  this  assumption. 

§  183.  In  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been  described  there 
is  a  large  number  of   bacilli  which  are  pathogenic  for  animals  and 

which  at  the  6ame  time  may  be  the  cause  of  infectious  diseases  in  the 
human  being.  The  most  important  animal  diseases  that  owe  their  origin 
to  bacilli  are  blackleg,  or  the  symptomatic  anthrax  of  cattle,  swine-ery- 
sipelas, swine-plague,  cattle-plajgue,  and  chicken-cholera. 

The  bacillus  of  blackleg  or  symptomatic  anthrax  (bact^rie  du  charbon  symp- 
tomatique)  is  a  staff  from  3  to  5  ^  long  and  from  0.5  to  0.6  /z  thick,  with  rounded  ends,  and 
sometimes  possessing  independent  motion.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Bol- 
linger, Feser,  Arloing,  Corneviu,  Thomas,  and  others,  it  occurs  constantly  in  blackleg. 

Blackleg  occurs  especially  in  young  cattle  and  lambs,  and  leads  usually  in  two  days 
to  death.  Anatomically  it  is  characterized  by  a  tumor-like  swelling  of  the  skin,  caused 
by  the  exudation  of  a  bloody  serous  fluid  in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  and 
muscular  connective  tissues,  as  well  as  by  the  evolution  of  gas  in  the  affected  pK)rtion. 
Bacilli  are  found  in  the  region  of  the  exudation  and  gas-production,  as  well  as  in  the 
spleen  and  liver.    They  are  not  stained  by  Gram's  method. 

According  to  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and  Thomas,  the  bacilli  may  be  cultivated  by  ex- 
clusion of  oxygen  in  chicken-broth  to  which  a  small  amount  of  glycerin  and  sulphate  of 
iron  is  added.  Kitasato  and  Kitt  cultivated  them  in  guinea-pig  broth,  agar,  and  gelatin 
by  excluding  oxygen.  They  grow  best  at  from  30^  to  38^  C,  and  form  spores  in  the  middle 
or  toward  the  ends  of  the  rods,  the  latter  becoming  somewhat  swollen  at  the  point  where 
the  spores  form.  Addition  of  sugar  or  glycerin  to  the  nutrient  medium  accelei-ates  the 
growth.  If  cattle  or  sheep  are  inoculated  with  bacilli  which  ai-e  attenuated  by  heat  it 
is  possible  to  give  them  immunity  from  the  virulent  bacilli.  The  following  animals  are 
susceptible  to  the  bacilli  of  symptomatic  anthrax:  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  chickens.  Black  rats  enjoy  immunity.  Horses  and  asses  assume 
an  intermediate  place. 

If  guinea-pigs  are  inoculated  with  virulent  material — for  example,  with  the  dried 
juice  of  the  muscle  of  cattle  that  have  died  of  blackleg — there  very  quickly  appears  a 
rapidly  spreading  swelling  which  starts  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  is  caused  by  an 
infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  bloody  oedematous  fluid.  The  bacilli  spread  extraordi- 
narily quickly,  especially  in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  tissues,  and  they  also 
penetrate  into  the  muscles.  They  cause  severe  lesions  of  the  vessels,  leading  to  hemor- 
rhage and  to  the  exudation  of  a  serous  fluid ;  after  a  time  an  abundant  emigration  of 
leucocytes  also  takes  place.  Guinea-pigs  usually  die  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  swelling  has  spread  out  over  a  portion  of  the  body.  The  blood  usually  remains  free 
from  bacilli.     Spores  are  not  formed  in  the  living  body.* 

>"  Madura  Disease  and  Actinomyces,"  JoumoZ  of  Pathology^  \.y  1892. 
'"Upon  the  Existence  of  more  than  one  Fungus  in  Madura  Disease,"  Philos.  Trans. ^ 
vol.  clxxxv.,  1892 ;  and  Hyg.  Rmndschau^  1894. 

*"  Etude  siu*  la  parasite  du  pied  de  Madura,"  Annal.  de  VInst.  Pasteur,  1894. 

*  Carter:  "Mycetoma,  or  the  Fimgus  Disease  of  India,"  London,  1874;  Lewis  and 
Cunningham:  "ITie  Fungus  Disease  of  India,"  Calcutta,  1876;  Hirsch:  Virchow^s  und 
Hirsch's  JahresbericJU,  1876  and  1876. 

*  Literature ;  Arloing,  Cornevin  et  Thomas :  "  Le  charbon  symptomatique  du  boeuf ," 
Paris,  1887;  Hess:  " Der  Rauschbrand,"  Thienned,  Fortr.,  No.  4,  1888;  Kitasato:  "Der 
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The  iMclIll  of  swine-erysipelas  (Ldffler,  Lydtin,  Scbottelius,  and  Schiietz)  vary 
from  0.6  to  1.8  /i  long.  At  temperatures  vai-ylng  from  18^  to  40'  C.  they  may  be  culti- 
vated in  bouillon,  in  a  mixture  of  meat  infusion,  peptone,  and  gelatin,  in  blood-wrum, 
and  in  sour  milk.  In  gelatin  poured  out  on  plates  they  form  peculiar  radiating,  branch- 
ing figures.  In  stab-cultures  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  2)  whitish  rays  grow  out  from  all  sides  of 
the  line  of  inoculation  like  the  bristles  in  a  test-tube  brush.  The  bacilli  may  form 
pseudothreads  in  cultures.  Glistening  spherules  which  they  sometimes  inclose  are  re- 
garded as  spores.  With  the  pure  cultures  swine-erysipelas  can  be  reproduced  in  suscep- 
tible hogs.  House-mice  and  doves  die  in  from  two  to  four  days  after  inoculation,  and 
their  blood  contains  numerous  bacilli. 

On  inoculation  in  rabbits  an  erysipelas-like  inflammation  results,  which  leads  either 
to  general  infection,  with  fatal  termination,  or  to  recovery.  Guinea-pigs  and  chickens 
enjoy  immunity. 

According  to  investigations  of  Pasteur  and  Thuillier,  which  were  corroborated  by 
Schottelius  and  Schuetz,  the  toxic  power  of  the  bacillus  for  swine  decreases  by  continued 
reinoculation  into  rabbits.  Susceptible  hogs  inoculated  with  vaccine  attenuated  in  this 
way  do  not  die  from  the  inoculation,  and  become  insusceptible  to  the  fully  virulent 
bacilli. 

Swine-erysipelas  occurs  especially  among  young  highly  bred  (English)  hogs,  whereas 
the  common  breeds  are  entirely  or  nearly  immune.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  fever 
as  well  as  by  the  appearance  of  red  spots,  later  becoming  brown,  on  the  neck,  breast,  and 
abdomen.  At  times  intestinal  hemorrhages  occur.  More  than  half  of  the  infected  ani- 
mals die,  usually  in  a  few  hours  or  within  four  days.  The  autopsy  shows  swelling  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  here  and  there  hemorrhagic  infiltration;  tume- 
faction of  the  follicles  and  ulcers,  especially  in  the  ileo-caecal  region;  swelling  of  the 
mesenteric  lymph-glands,  and  petechise  in  the  serous  membranes. 

The  bacilli  are  foimd  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  in  the  lymph-glands,  muscles,  spleen, 
and  kidneys,  where  they  also  lie  in  the  vessels.  Most  of  them  ai*e  free,  but  some  of 
them  ai'e  inclosed  within  the  leucocytes.    They  can  be  stained  by  Gram's  method.' 

The  tmdllus  of  swine-plague  is  a  small  bacillus,  from  1.0  to  1.5  /i  long,  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  for  the  most  pait  staining  only  at  the  ends.  It  resembles  the  bacillus  of 
chicken-cholera,  and  may  be  cultivated  on  various  artificial  media.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease  known  in  Germany  as  Schweineseuche  or  Schweinepest,  in 
England  as  hog-cholera  or  swine-fever,  in  America  as  swine-plague  and  as  hc^-cholera, 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark  as  epidemic  swine-disease.  Yet  it  is  not  determined  whether 
the  epidemic  swine-diseases  of  the  different  coimtries  (with  the  exception  of  swine- 
erysipelas)  are  identical  one  with  the  other. 

The  anatomical  alterations  in  epidemic  swine-disease  vary  according  to  the  location 
of  the  infectioi).  In  the  lungs  are  found  multiple  necrotizing  or  hemorrhagic  pneumonic 
areas  and  pleuritis.  Intestinal  infection  leads  to  hemorrhagic  and  diphtheritic  enteritis 
and  (in  chronic  cases)  to  caseating  inflammations,  which  are  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding involvement  of  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands,  and  at  times  by  peritonitis  am 
The  bacilli,  besides  being  found  in  the  diseased  areas,  are  in  acute  cases  also  in  great 
numbers  in  the  blood.  Swine,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  mice  are  susceptible  to  inoco- 
lations.* 

Chicken-cholera,  also  called  typhoid  offotoU^  is  an  epidemic  disease  which  occurs  in 

Rauschbrandbacillus,"  Zeitach.  /.  Hyg,,  vi.,  1889,  and  viii.,  1890;  Kitt:  "Der  Rau^b- 
brand,"  CentralbL  /.  Bakt,  i.,  1887,  and  DeuUche  Zeitsch,  f.  JAiermcd.,  xili.,  iw'' 
Roger:  "Charbon  symptomatique,"  Rev.  de,  MM.,  1891;  Rogowitsch:  "Wirkung  aer 
Rauschbrandbacillen," -Beiirdf/e  con  Zieg^ier,  iv.,  1889.  . 

1  Literature  of  swine-erysipelas:  Hess:  "Der  Stabchenrothlauf  u.  die  ScnweiM- 
seuche,"  Thiermed.Vorir.,  i.^lSSS;  Kitt:  "DerStabchenrothlauf  derSchweineundd^ 
Schutzimpfung,"  JoAresft.  d.  Thierarzneiach. ,  MUnchen,  1885-1886,  Leipzig,  1887;  Loffler 
"Schweinerothlauf,"^r6.  a.  d.  k.  Ges.-Amte,  i.,  1885;  Lorenz:  "SchuUimpfung  geg^J 
Schweinerothlauf,"  CentralbL  f.  Bakt.,  xv.,  1894;  Lydtin  u.  Schottelius:  "Der  Roi^aui 
der  Schweine,"  Wiesbaden,  1895;  SchUtz:  "Rothlauf  d.  Schweine,"  AH>.  a.  d.k.i'^- 
Amte,  i.,  1885.  •    %   fUvQ, 

'^  Literature  of  swine-plague :  Bleisch  u.  Fielder : "  Schweineseuche,"  Zeitscnr./-  W  • 
vi.,  1889;  Frosch:  "Ursachen  der  amerikanischen  Schweineseuche,"  Zett^cAr- A^Y 
ix.,  1890 ;  Raccuglia:  "Bakt.  d.  amerikan.  Swine-plague  u.  der  deutschen  Schweinew  • 
che,"  CentralbL  J.  Bakt.,  viii.,  1890 ;  Selander :  "Swinpe8t,"^nii.  de  T/nst.  -P^Iv^I^: 
Smith :  "The  Hog-cholera  Group  of  Bacteria,"  CentralbL/.  JBoJW.,  xvi.,  1894,  p.  ^]^rZ 
berger  u.  Fr5hner :  "Pathol,  der  Hausthiere,"  189(5 ; "  Jahresbr.  vonBaumgarten"(p»'^. 
Billings,  Smith),  188(5-1895 ;  SchUtz :  «  Schweineseuche," ^r6.  a.  d.  *.  OeB.'Ame,^-^'^?^ 
Si iberschmidt :  "  Swine-plague,  Hog-cholefa,  Pneumoent^ritis  dee  Pores," -4nn.  (^  *^ 
Fcwteur,  1895 ;  Marek:  Hlstologie  der  Schweineseuche,"  Zeitec^./.  Thienned.,  i- ^"^ ' 
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thickens.  The  bacillus  of  chicken-cholera  is  a  small  bacillus  from  1  to  1. 2  /x  long,  often 
somewhat  constricted  in  the  middle.  It  was  first  studied  by  Perroncito,  and  then  by 
Toussaint,  Pasteur,  Rivolta,  Marchiafava,  Celli,  and  Kitt.  The  disease  is  characterized 
clinically  by  great  debility  and  stupor,  occasionally  also  by  diarrhoeal  intestinal  dis- 
charges ;  anatomically  by  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  by  hemorrhages  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  intestines,  frequently  also  by  pleuritis  and  pericarditis. 

The  bacilli  are  foimd  in  the  blood,  and  consequently  also  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
various  tissues.  They  may  be  cultivated  on  nutrient  gelatin,  on  blood-serum,  and  in 
neutralized  bouillon,  as  well  as  on  potatoes,  and  they  form  whitish  colonies.  By  in- 
•oculating  or  feeding  chickens  with  the  bacilli  typical  chicken-cholera  can  be  produced. 
Pigeons,  sparrows,  pheasants,  rabbits,  and  mice  are  susceptible  to  the  bacilli.  In 
sheep,  horses,  and  guinea-pigs  a  local  abscess  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  can  be  obtained.  > 

According  to  the  view  of  Voges,'  the  German  epidemic  swine-disease,  rabbit  septi- 
oeemia,  Wildseuche  (deer-disease),  BtlfFelseuche,  chicken-  and  duck-cholera,  the  American 
Swine-disease,  swine-fever  and  Frettchenseuche  (ferret  disease),  are  all  caused  by  the 
same  disease-producer— the  bacterium  of  hemorrhagic  septlciemla,  and  are  one  and 
the  same  disease,  to  which  he  and  Hueppe  give  the  name  of  hemorrhagic  septicosmia. 

The  bacillus  diphtherias  columbarum  is  a  small,  slender  bacillus  which  LQffler^ 
Isolated  from  the  exudate  of  a  pigeon  dead  of  diphtheria.  It  is  probably*  the  cause  of 
pigeon-diphtheria,  a  disease  resembling  human  diphtheria.  L^ffler  was  able  to  repro- 
duce the  disease  in  pigeons,  but  not  in  chickens,  by  inoculating  pure  cultures  into  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Mice  died  about  five  days  after  inoculation,  and  the 
bacilli  were  found  in  the  blood-vessels  of  all  the  organs. 

According  to  L5ffler  {I.e.),  nbaciUus  is  also  found  in  the  diphtheria  of  calves;  but 
lie  did  not  succeed  in  cultivating  it  pure  or  in  proving  its  pathogenic  significance. 

Diphtheria  of  fowls  and  diphtheria  of  calves  are  etiologically  different  from  the 
diphtheria  of  human  beings.^ 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  many  bacilli  which  have  been  described  as  the  cause  of 
diseases  occurring  among  animals.  Thus,  for  example,  according  to  Hoflich,*  and 
Enderlen,^  Uie  frequently  occurring  pyelonephritis  of  cattle  is  caused  by  a  haciUtts.  Like- 
wise, according  to  Nocard,®  the  worm-disease  of  the  ox,  which  formerly  occurred  fre- 
quently in  France,  and,  according  to  Oreste  and  Armanni,»  and  von  Ratz,'<>  the  plague 
occurring  among  the  Italian  buffalo,  known  as  the  barbone  dei  bufali,  are  caused  by  a 
bacillus  Tconsidered  by  Voges  to  be  the  bacterium  of  hemorrhagic  septicsemia).  According 
•to  Bang,'*  bacilli  should  be  considered  the  cause  of  the  epidemic-like  abortion  of  cows. 
Siegel  and  Busenius'^  have  described  a  bacillus  as  the  cause  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
hut  according  to  C.  Frftnkel  '*  its  pathogenic  character  remains  to  be  proven.  Whether  a 
micro-organism  described  by  Babes  and  Proca'*  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  is  not  at  the  present  time  determined. 

'Literature:  Gamalela:  "Aetiologie  der  Hiihnercholera,"  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  iv., 
1888;  Kitt:  " Gefltigelcholera,"  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  i.,  1887,  and  Deutsche  Zeitsch  f. 
Thiermed.y  xiii.,  1888;  Pasteur:  Compt.  rend.,  xc,  1880;  Wertheim:  "Cholera  galli- 
naxnm,^^  Archiv  f  exper.  Path. y2ii  Bd.,  1889;  Ztlm:  "Die  Krankheiten  des  Hausge- 
flttgels,"  Weimar,  1882. 

""Krit  Studien  u.  experim.  Untersuch.  tiber  die  Bakt.  d.  hSmorrhag.  Septikttmie 
und  die  durch  sie  bewirkten  Krankheitsformen,"  Zeitschr.f.  Hyg.,  xxiii.,  1896. 

^Mittheil  a.  d.  k.  Oesundheitsainte,  ii. 

4 Babes  and  Puscarin  :  "Untersuch.  Uber  die  Diphtheric  der  Tauben,"  ZeifacAr.  /. 
Hyg.,  viii.,  1890. 

*  Esser:  "Ist  die  Diphtheric  des  Menschen  auf  Kitlber  tibertragbar?  "  Fortschr.  d. 
Med.,  vi.,  p.  324;  LCffler:  Mittheila.  d.  k.  Gesundheitsamte,  1884;  Ptttz:  Fortschntte  d. 
Med.,  v.,  p.  187. 

•"Die  Pyelonephritis  bacillosa  des  Rindes,"  Monatsch.f.  prakt.  Thierheilk.,  ii.,  ref. 
Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  x. 

^"Primftre  infectiOse  Pyelonephritis  helm  Riude,"  D.  Zeitschr.f.  Thiermed.,  xvii., 
1891,  ref.  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  x. 

*"Note  sur  la  maladie  des  boeufs  de  la  Guadeloupe  connue  sous  le  nom  de  Farcin," 
Ann.  deVInst.  Pasteur,  ii.,  1888. 

•"Studii  e  recerche  entormo  ol  barbone  dei  bufali,"  ref.  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  ii.,  1887. 

'o"Die  Barbonekrankheit,"  2>.  Zeitschr.f.  Thiermed.,  xxii.,  1896. 

""Aetiologie  des  seuchenhaften  Verwerfens,"  Zeitschr.f.  Thiermed.,  i.,  1887. 

""Krankheitserreger  der  Mund-  und  Klauenseuche,"  D.  med.  Woch.,  1897. 

""Der  Siegersche  Bacillus,"  liygrf en.  Rundschau,  vii.,  1897. 

•***  Aetiologie  der  Maul-  und  Klauenseuche,"  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.,  xxi.,  1897. 
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3.   The  Spirilla  and  the  Morbid  Processes  Caused  hy  Them. 
(a)   Creneral  Remarks  upon  the  SpiriUa, 

§  184.  The  spirilla  or  spirillaceae  or  spirobacteria  are  divided  into 
two  genera,  one  of  them  called  SpiriUiim,  the  other  Sjnrocha^te.  Many 
authorities  recognize  a  third  variety,  viz.,  that  of  vibno. 

The  genus  Spirillum  is  characterized  l3y  tlie  formation  of  stiff,  short, 
shallow  spirals,  which  sometimes  have  flagella  and  possess  lively  mo- 
tion.    Wavy  staves  are  also  called  Vibriones  by 
many  authors. 

Spirillum  sive  vibrio  riigula  (Fig.  465,  b)  forms 
staves  from  6  to  16  m  long  and  from  0.5  to  2.5  ;* 
thick,  simply  bent  or  having  a  shallow  turn,  which 
move  themselves  by  means  of  a  flagellum.  The 
spirillum  occurs  in  water  from  swamps,  in  fseces, 
and  in  slime  from  the  teeth. 
fyfbrio  ruauia  "b  and  snirn-  Spirillum  sive  vibi'io  Serpens  form  thin  threads 

lum  wndSo!  a.  obtained  from     from  11  to  28  /^  long,  with  three  or  four  wavy 
Jhop'SSelStb^oJm^'DmwJ     bands.     It  occurs  in  stagnant  fluids. 
STu^d'wiS'llnZ^^^S     ,     Spirillum  tenueh^H  threads  from  3  to  15  m 
Magnified  600  <flametera.  long,  Very  thin.  With  from  two  to  nve  spiral  turns. 

Spirillum  undula  (Fig.  465,  a)  is  a  thread  1  or 
1.5  /^  thick  and  from  8  to  12  /^  long,  bearing  on  its  end  a  flagellum  and 
having  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  turns.  It  occurs  in  various  putre- 
fying fluids  and  executes  rapid  twisting  and  darting  motions.  • 

SviriUum  volutans  possesses  threads  1.5  or  2  /*  thick  and  from  25  to 
30  fi  long,  with  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  turns,  bearing  a 
flagellum  at  both  ends. 

The  species  Spirocha8te  (Fig.  468)  is  characterized  by  flexible,  long, 
sharply  turned  spirals. 

SpirochaUe  plicatilis  forms  threads  from  1(K)  to  225  /x  long,  very  fine 
and  closely  tunjed.  It  is  very  abimdant  in  water  from  marshes  and 
gutters,  and  executes  very  rapid  movements. 

Spirocha^te  buccalis  sive  denticola  is  from  10  to  20  /^  long,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  the  secretion  from  the 
cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose  (cf.  Fig.  176).  It  seems  to  have  no 
pathogenic  significance. 

The  spirilla,  so  far  as  they  are  not  pathogenic,  are  little  known,  and 
investigations  particularly  as  to  their  life-history  are  wanting.  They 
are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  contents  of  privy -vaults.  Accord- 
ing to  Prazmowski,  spirillum  rugula  causes  decomposition  of  cellulose 
and  forms  spores  at  the  ends  of  the  spirilla.  According  to  Weibel,  a 
vibrio  which  occurs  in  nasal  slime  has  manifold  forms  of  growth. 
Esmarch  succeeded  in  cultivating  a  spirillum,  called  by  him  spirillum 
rubrum,  in  the  different  ordinary  media.  In  bouillon  it  forms  spirals 
of  from  forty-three  to  fifty  turns.  Short  spirilla  execute  lively  motions, 
but  long  spirilla,  on  the  contrary,  sluggish  motions,  or  they  may  be 
motionless.  Colonies  in  solid  media  are  at  first  pale,  but  assume  after- 
ward in  portions  not  in  contact  with  air  a  wine-red  color.  In  spirilla 
of  old  cultures  three  or  four  dull,  glistening  spots  occur  that  do  not  stain 
and  are  probably  to  be  interpreted  as  spores.     Cultures  containing 
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spirilla  of  this  kind  are  more  resistant  to  drying  than  others;  but  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  very  easily  killed  by  heat. 

The  long  spirals  may  break  np  into  short  segments  possessing  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  turn,  and  these  grow  out  in  length  and  again 
divide. 

£atasato  and  Kutscher  have  also  succeeded  in  cultivating  spirilla. 


(h)   The  Pathogenic  Spirilla, 

§  185.  Spirillum  choleras  Asiatics  ^or  vibrio  cholerce),  also  called 
comma-bacillus  (baciUe  virgule  choUrigine)^  was  discovered  by  K.  Koch 
ia  1884  and  recognized  as  the  cause  of  Asiatic  cholera  (Fig.  382).  It 
forms  a  small,  comma-shaped,  curved  staff  from  0.8  to  2  /^  long  (Fig. 
466). 

Cultures  of  the  cholera-spirilla  are  obtained  upon  a  great  variety  of 
slightly  alkaline  media.  The  temperatures  favorable  for  their  growth 
are  between  25°  and  30°  C.  Between  16°  and  8°  C.  they  are  still  capable 
of  puny  development. 

On  gelatin  plates  they  form  round,  flat,  yellowish  discs  which  liquefy 
the  gelatin  only  slowly.  With  low  magnifying  powers  they  appear  ir- 
regular in  outline,  and  the  surface  granular  or  grooved  and  rough ;  it 
conveys  the  impression  as  if  the  surface  were  strewn  with  small  particles 
of  glass  (Koch).  By  the  liquefaction  of  the  gelatin  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  is  formed,  and  the  colony  sinks 
down  finally  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 

Stab-cultures  in  gelatin  form  in  two  days  a  whitish  cord  correspond- 
ing to  the  line  of  inoculation  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  3).  The  gelatin  becomes 
liquefied  immediately  around  the  line  of  inoculation.  The  canal  widens 
out  upward  into  a  funnel  filled  with  liquefied  gelatin  below  and  with  air 
above.  The  widening  of  the  funnel  of  the  canal  of  inoculation  takes 
place  slowly,  so  that  its  edge  reaches  the  wall  of  the 
tube  only  after  five  or  six  days.  ^    ^       ^     < 

On  potatoes  at  from  30°  to  36°  C.   the  spirilla         -^  ^  ^   "^  ^  -• 
form    light-brown  cultures,  on    agar-agar    grayish-  "Sj,     ^    "^^  > 

yellow  slimy  cultures.      They  grow,  moreover,  also  v.  *    ^'^^Si  ^ 

in  bouillon,  blood-serum,  and  milk.  "'v-'^'^   ^*-^ 

They  do  not  increase  in  pure  water  (Bolton),  but  fig.  4fl6.-choi era- 
do  so  in  water  that  is  contaminated  with  substances  tuiS"*cover-giawprep- 
which  furnish  nutrient  material.  f~g5°    MiSSmed"^ 

The  cholera-spirilla  are  aerobic,  but  they  also  are  diameters. 
able  to  grow  when  oxygen  is  cut  off.  According  to 
the  investigations  of  Hueppe,  cultivation  in  the  presence  of  a  paucity 
of  oxygen  increases  the  toxic  power  of  the  cultures;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  resisting  power  against  injurious  agents — e.g.,  against  acids  and 
similar  substances — is  diminished;  with  free  admission  of  oxygen  the 
reverse  takes  place.  Pfeiffer,  however,  found  that  young  cultures  cul- 
tivated in  oxygen  also  contained  poison.  The  spirilla  present  in  fresh 
dejecta  are  easy  to  kill  (Hueppe)  and  but  little  suited  for  infection, 
whereas  the  growth  of  the  spirilla  outside  the  body  increases  their  re- 
sisting power  against  the  stomach-juices,  etc.,  and  makes  them  more 
suitable  for  the  infection  of  new  individuals.  They  are  readily  de- 
stroyed by  desiccation  in  free  air  (Guy on),  by  high  temperatures,  and 
by  boiling  for  a  short  time.     They  are  easily  supplanted  by  saprophytic 
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bacteria  when  the  natrient  material  and  the  temperatore  are  not  en- 
tirely suitable.  In  privy-soil  they  die  out  quickly,  according  to  Koch. 
They  are  readily  destroyed  by  acids,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  carbolic 
acid.  According  to  the  observations  of  Koch,  they  can  be  preserved 
in  well-water  thirty  days,  in  sewage  seven  days,  on  moist  linen  three  or 
four  days.  Nicati  and  Bietsch  found  them  alive  after  eighty-one  days 
in  water  taken  from  the  harbor  of  Marseilles. 

In  cultures  they  form  sometimes  short  rods  more  or  less  curved  (Fig. 
466)  and  often  hanging  together  in  twos,  sometimes  long  spirals.  Along 
with  these  forms  there  also  occur  straight  staves,  and  sometimes  the 
majority  of  the  rods  that  are  present  show  the  curve  only  imperfectly 
or  not  at  all.  In  fluid  media  to  which  oxygen  has  access  they  show  live- 
ly motility,  which  is  easily  seen  in  a  hanging  drop.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Loffler,  the  motility  is  caused  by  a  single  flagellum  on 
one  end. 

When  the  nutrient  material  is  exhausted  to  a  certain  extent,  involu- 
tion-forms often  appear,  in  which  the  rods  are  sometimes  shrunken, 
sometimes  swollen,  thus  causing  them  to  present  a  variety  of  forms. 
Globular  swelling,  as  well  as  uncolored  places  (in  stained  preparations) 
caused  by  degeneration,  have  often  been  erroneously  regarded  as  phe- 
nomena of  fructification.  Formation  of  spores  has  not  been  proved.  If 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  cultures  of  the  cholera-bacilli 
in  culture-media  containing  peptone,  the  cultures  assume  a  rose  or  Bur- 
gundy-red color,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  coloring-matter — cholei'a  red. 
A  suitable  culture-mediiim  for  this  reaction  is  a  meat-infusion  containing 
peptone,  or  a  one-per-cent  solution  (rendered  alkaline)  of  peptone  con- 
taining one  per  cent  of  salt.  According  to  Salkowski,  this  is  a  nitroso- 
indol  reaction. 

When  they  get  into  the  intestinal  tract  of  human  beings  the  spirilla 
develop  in  the  small  as  well  as  in  the  large  intestines,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  desti:x)yed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  are  not  hindered  in 
their  development  by  other  influences.  Their  growth  is  followed  by  an 
extensive  transudation  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  so  that 
the  intestine  is  filled  with  a  fluid  resembling  meal-soup  or  rice-water,  in 
which  flakes  of  desquamated  and  slimy  epithelial  cells  float  about. 

The  spirilla  are  always  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  contents  of 
the  intestine,  and  are  also  found  in  the  lumina  of  the  intestinal  glands, 
and  they  may  penetrate  from  there  between  and  under  the  epithelial  cells. 

In  fresh  cases  the  presence  of  the  spirilla  may  be  demonstrated 
usually  by  making  a  cover-glass  preparation  stained  with  methylene 
blue  or  with  fuchsin.  The  fresh  dejecta,  as  well  as  foul  clothing,  are 
suitable  for  the  examination,  since,  according  to  Koch*s  observations, 
the  spirilla  can  multiply  for  a  while  vigorously  on  moist  linen  and 
moist  earth.  In  old  cases  the  detection  of  the  spirilla  is  more  difficult, 
but  nevertheless  succeeds  in  all  cases,  according  to  a  number  of  authors, 
and  is  attainable  most  surely  by  making  plate-cultures.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  the  cholera-spirilla  from  the  other  intestinal 
bacteria,  Schottelius  recommends  the  mixing  of  the  dejecta  with  double 
the  amount  of  meat-infusion  rendered  slightly  alkaline,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  remain  uncovered  at  a  temperature  of  from  30°  to  40°  C.  for 
twelve  hours.  The  spirilla,  requiring  oxygen  as  they  do,  develop  es- 
pecially on  the  surface,  and  may  be  easily  transferred  thence  to  plate- 
cultures.  Koch  recoinmends  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  peptone 
with  salt. 
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The  presence  of  cholera-spirilla  in  the  intestines  excites  inflamma- 
tion, which  finds  expression  at  the  start  in  reddening,  swelling,  transu- 
dation, mucoid  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  and  desquamation;  sub- 
sequently also  in  hemorrhages,  formation  of  sloughs,  and  ulceration.  It 
is  characterized  constantly  by  a  more  or  less  abundant  cellular  infiltra- 
tion of  the  tissues.  The  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  plaques  are 
swollen  even  in  fresh  cases.  Death  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours  or  in 
from  one  to  three  days.  If  the  disease  lasts  longer  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  become  more  consistent  and  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
shows  ulcerative  changes. 

According  to  present  experience,  the  spirilla  produce  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  cause  local  damage  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  phenomena  of  intoxication,  and  paralysis  of  the  vessels.  In 
the  liver  and  kidneys  there  often  result  small  foci  of  degeneration,  and 
within  these  the  cells  of  the  glands  are  cloudy  or  fatty  and  affected  with 
hyaline  degeneration  or  necrosis.  Moreover,  the  kidneys  very  often 
show  cloudiness  caused  by  toxic  degeneration  of  the  epithelium ;  also 
there  is  occasionally  swelling  of  the  cortex.  Frequently  there  are  also 
ecchy  moses  in  the  epicardium ;  in  the  later  stages  also  patches  of  necrosis 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  The  presence  of  the  spirilla  for 
a  long  time  in  the  intestines  may  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  ulcers. 
Eventually  they  are  crowded  out  by  the  putrefactive  bacteria  present  in 
the  intestines,  and  die  out.  A  new  intoxication,  not  dependent  upon 
the  original  spirilla,  may  result  from  absorption  of  the  products  of 
putrid  decomposition. 

According  to  Koch,  Nicati,  and  Bietsch,  the  cholera-bacilli  may  be 
contained  in  the  material  vomited.  Nicati,  Kietsch,  Tizzoni,  and  Cat- 
tani  also  found  them  in  the  ductus  choledochus  and  in  the  gall-bladder. 
According  to  the  statement  of  these  authors,  the  spirilla  do  not  usually 
get  into  the  blood,  and  are  also  absent  from  the  internal  organs;  never- 
theless, in  cases  of  severe  infection,  they  may  gain  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

Koch  detected  the  spirilla  in  a  tank  in  India  which  furnished  the 
inhabitants  with  their  entire  supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  other 
purposes  at  a  time  when  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  sick  and  dying 
of  cholera.  Since  then  they  have  been  often  detected  during  cholera 
epidemics  in  water-supplies. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Nicati,  Kietsch,  van  Ermengem, 
and  Koch,  symptoms  resembling  cholera  can  be  produced  in  experi- 
mental animals  by  the  introduction  of  cholera-spirilla  into  the  intestinal 
canal.  This  succeeds  when  cultures  are  introduced  directly  into  the 
duodenum  or  small  intestines  (Nicati  and  Rietsch);  also  (Koch)  by 
rendering  the  gastric  juice  of  the  animals  (guinea-pigs)  alkaline  with  a 
five-per-cent  solution  of  soda,  then  quieting  the  bowels  by  injecting  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  1  c.c.  of  tincture  of  opium  to  every  200  gm.  of 
weight  of  the  animal,  and  finally  introducing  one  or  several  drops  of  a 
pure  culture  into  the  stomach. 

Animals  inoculated  in  this  way  die  with  severe  symptoms  of  collapse. 
The  small  intestines  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  watery,  flocculent  fluid 
containing  numbers  of  spirilla;  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is 
reddened  and  swollen. 

Asiatic  cholera  is  endemic  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  never  entirely  dis- 
appears there.  Thence  it  spreads  at  times  over  India  and  over  a  larger 
or  smaller  territory  of  the  earth  by  transportation.     Since  the  spirilla 
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easily  perish  outside  the  body,  the  transportation  most  be  effected 
maiidy  by  persons  suffering  from  cholera.  Infection  probably  occurs 
exclusively  from  the  intestinal  canal  by  the  introduction  of  infected 
beverages  or  food  or  some  other  substance  into  the  mouth.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  introduction  of  cholera-spirilla  into  the  intestinal  canal 
is  not  always  followed  by  the  disease. 

Moreover,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  spirilla  increase  in 
the  intestines,  but  cause  only  slight  changes,  so  that  the  infected  per- 
son suffers  no  severe  trouble,  and  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  the 
detection  of  the  spirilla  in  the  stool. 

If  the  cholera-spirilla  get  into  the  drinking-water  or  water-supply  in 
general,  and  succeed  in  multiplying,  the  cholera  may  develop  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  in  the  locality.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  infection 
follows  by  direct  or  indirect  contagion  from  one  person  to  another,  the 
spread  takes  place  more  slowly,  since  it  is  limited  to  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  sick  person  or  with  the  articles  contaminated  by  the 
latter.     The  period  of  incubation  lasts  one  or  two  days. 

In  the  intestines  of  convalescents,  according  to  investigations  of 
KoUe,  the  spirilla  may  continue  to  live  for  a  long  time  and  to  multiply, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  that  point  to  their  presence.  KoUe 
was  able  to  detect  them  in  a  number  of  cases  after  from  five  to  eighteen 
days,  and  in  some  cases  even  after  from  twenty  to  forty-eight  days. 

Once  recovered  from  the  disease,  the  affected  individual  enjoys  im- 
munity for  a  certain  length  of  time.  This  immunity  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  presence  in  the  body  of  bactericidal  substances ;  and  by  means 
of  these  same  substances  it  is  possible  to  protect  the  body  against  an 
attack  of  cholera.  In  those,  however,  who  have  already  contracted  the 
disease,  this  protective  effect  is  of  no  avail  (compare  §  30). 

The  poison  which  the  cholera-spirilla  produce,  and  which  mainly  causes  the  symp- 
toms of  cholera  infectioUf  is  unknown.  Gamaleia  believes  that  it  is  a  nucleo-albumiu, 
Scholl  that  it  is  a  peptone  (cholera  tozopeptone).  PfeiSer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
a  component  part  of  the  cell-body.  According  to  Metschnikoff  and  others  it  is  excreted 
by  the  cells.  Emmerich  and  Tsuboi  seek  to  prove  that  the  morbid  phenomena  in  cholera 
are  due  to  a  nitrite-poisoning.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  nitrites  m  small 
doses  cause  retching,  vomiting,  discharge  of  thin-gruel  faeces,  fall  of  temperature,  weak- 
ness of  the  heart,  cyanosis,  and  cramps  of  the  extremities  and  muscles  of  tlie  neck— in 
other  words,  symptoms  resembling  an  attack  of  cholera ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  cholera- 
spirilla  are  able  to  make  nitrites  out  of  the  nitrates  contained  in  nutrient  substances. 

T?ie  virulence  of  cholerorculturea  differs  greatly^  according  to  the  source  and  the  age. 
With  increasing  age  the  virulence  decreases.  Guinea-pigs,  although  very  susceptible  to 
intraperitoneal  infection  with  cholera,  may  be  protected  from  infection  by  intraperito- 
neal inoculation  with  attenuated  cultures ;  but  no  absolute  immunity  can  be  brought 
about  in  this  way.  Blood-serum  of  human  beings  that  have  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
cholera  shows  protective  properties  for  guinea-pigs  some  weeks  after  the  attack. 

The  production  of  the  nitroso-indol  reaction  in  cultures  of  the  cholera-spirilla  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cholera-spirilla  not  only  produce  iudol  in  peptone  solutfon,  but 
also  nitrites.  For  this  reason,  nitrous  acid  is  liberated  by  theaddition  of  hydrochloric 
or  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  makes  a  red  color  with  the  indol.  With  the  Finkler  spirillum, 
the  spirillum  of  Metschnikoff,  and  the  spirillum  of  Deneke,  which  also  produce  indol, 
the  red  color  of  the  cultures  occurs  only  when  potassium  nitrite  is  added  along  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  when  nitrous  acid  is  added. 

The  following:  spirilla  resemble  the  cholera-spirilla: 

1.  SpiriUum  of  Finkler  and  Prior,  found  by  the  authors  named  in  the  dejecta  of 
persons  suffering  from  cholera  nostras,  when  these  have  stood  for  some  time  in  a  vessel. 
The  spirilla  are  very  much  like  the  cholera-spirilla,  only  somewhat  longer  and  thicker. 
In  plate-cultures  they  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  in  that  the  small  colonies  are  not 
distinctly  granular  and  have  a  sharp  contour.  Gelatin  is  rapidly,  not  slowly,  liquefied 
and  consequently  after  twenty-four  hours  a  sac-like  tube  (Fig.  4(57)  filled  with  a  cloudy 
fluid  is  formed  in  stab-cultures  and  rapidly  spreads  to  the  walls  of  the  tube. 
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According  to  Flilgge,  even  in  forty-€ight  hours  at  room-temperature  they  form  a 
grayish-yellow  slimy  coating,  sharply  marked  off  from  the  substance  of  the  potato  by  its 
whitish  border ;  whereas  the  cholera-spirilla  do  not  grow  at  room- 
temperature  at  all,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  form  a  brown 
coating. 

They,  moreover,  cause  a  foul-smelling  decomposition  and 
are  rather  resistant  to  drying.     When  introduced  into  the  intes-  j 

tines  of  guinea-pigs  by  the  method  above  described,  they  operate  I 

similarly  to  the  cholera-spirilla,  but  less  intensely. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  Finkler-Prior  spirilla 
have  pathological  significance  for  cholera  nostras,  since  the  de- 
jecta from  which  the  investigators  made  their  cultui'e  were  not 
fresh,  and  other  authors  in  similar  cases  have  not  found  the 
spirilla.'  Knisl'  found  them  in  the  contents  of  the  csecum  of  a 
suicide. 

2.  Spirillum  tyrogenum,  found  in  cheese  by  Deneke'  in 
Fltlgge^s  Institute,  is  also  very  much  like  the  cholera-spirillum, 
but  it  is  somewhat  smaller  and  the  long  spiral  threads  are  more 
narrowly  wound.  Cultures  on  gelatin  plates  form  at  first  sharply 
contoured  discs  that  appear  dark  with  lower  magnifying  powers. 
They  liquefy  the  gelatin  much  more  quickly  than  do  the  Koch 
spirilla.  In  the  line  of  puncture  they  behave  similarly  to  the 
Finkler-Prior  spirilla,  but  do  not  grow  on  potatoes. 

8.  Spirillum  sputigenum  is  a  spirillum  whose  shape  is  that 
of  a  curved  staff,  somewhat  longer  and  thinner  than  the  cholera- 
spirillum.  It  occurs  in  saliva  and  cannot  be  cultivated  on  the 
media  that  are  in  use. 

4.  Vibrio  of  Metschnikqff*  is  a  fission-fungus  that  Gamalefa 
was  able  to  isolate  in  an  epidemic  of  chickens  in  Odessa  which 
was  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  diarrhoea  and  enteritis. 
On  cultivation  it  shows  very  great  resemblance  to  the  Koch  spiril- 
lum. The  spirillum  is  most  easily  obtained  pure  by  inoculating 
pigeons  with  the  blood  of  diseased  chickens.  The  pigeons  die  in 
from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  and  show  the  spirilla  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  intestinal  tract. 


§  186.  The  spirochaSte  Obermeieri  (Fig.  468)  is 
formd  constantly  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering 
from  relapsing  fever  during  the  attack  of  fever,  and 
the  multiplication  of  these  organisms  in  the  body  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 

from  16  to  40  m   long  and 
possesses  numerous  turns. 


The   spirochaete   is 


Fio.  407. —  Stab- cul- 
ture of  tbe  Finkler-Prior 
bacUlufl  In  gelatin. 


In  a  fresh  drop 
motion.     Carter 


of  blood  it  exhibits  lively 
and  Koch  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease 
by  inoculating  apes  with  the  spirochaete; 
but  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  its  mode 
of  development  and  habitat  outside  the 
blood.  It  is  also  unknown  where  it  or  its 
spores  are  to  be  found  in  the  afebrile  stages 
oi  the  disease.  In  apes  an  attack  of  fever 
r^^^fi  ■«  ♦;:^t^  „M*h  ^^»h.i  vi,^     occurs  only  after  several  days  have  elapsed 

preparation  treated  with  methyl  vlo-         .  j  i  i        j  ..•'..  #11-1 

let.)    Maiirnifled  500  diameters.  SlUCe   the   SUDCUtaueoUS  injectlOU    of    blood 

containing  the  spirochaete.      According  to 
the  pathologico-anatomical  results  observed  in  man,  it  is  to  be  noted 


PlO.  4&B.— Spirochaete  ObermcieH 
from  tbe  blood  of  a  person  suflerinsr 
from  relapdng  fever.    (From  a  dried 


*  Kartulis :  "Zur  Aetiologie  der  Cholera  nostras,"  Zeitschriftf,  Byg,,  vl.,  1889. 
*Munchener  Urztliches  Intelligenzblatty  1885. 

*  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschrift,  1880. 

*  GanialeYa :  "  Vibrio  Metschnikovi  et  ses  rapporta  avec  le  microbe  du  cholera  asl- 
atlqiie,"  Ann.  de  VInstitut  PasUur,  ii.,  1888;  iii.,  1889;  and  Pfeiffer,  "Ueber  den 
F(6rio3fc/«c/infAroriuiid8ein  Verhaltniss  zur  Cholera  asiatica,"Zet^A./.  Hyg.,  vii.,  1889. 
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thai  the  spleen  is  enlarged  and  often  contains  nnmerons  yellowish  fed 
of  degeneration,  and  often  also  anaBmic  infarctions. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Nikiforoff,  the  histological  exami- 
nation of  the  spleen  reveals  extensive  necrosis  of  cells  and  cellndegene- 
ration  (Fig.  469,  c),  as  well  as  exudation  of  fibrin  in  the  veins  of  the 
pulp  and  hjx)erpla8tio  processes  in  the  cells  of  this  part  of  the  spleen. 


Pio.  400.— Portkn  of  tbe  ttane  and  isolated  cells  from  a  folUde  of  tbe  spleen  whidi  tias  msdergone  par- 
ttal  necrosis;  from  a  case  of  relapslnff  ferer.  (From  NUdforoff.)  (Blcfaromate of  pocaaslum  and sabUmsta 
solation :  methylene  blue.)  a.  Free  spmlla ;  2>,  lymptiocytes  containing  splrllla;  c  non-nndealed  lympbo- 
CYtes;  d,  laive,  e,  small  palp  cell  wltb  only  one  nodeus ;  /,  pbagocytes  whicb  contain  leoooeytes  andnd 
Uood-coiiNisdes,  and  d6biis  of  tbe  same;  0,  free  red  blood^xMrpuscles.    Magnifled  about  000  dlameten. 

Moreover,  numerous  large  pulp-cells  inclose  decolorized  red  blood-cor- 
puscles or  fragments  of  these.  Finally,  numerous  spirilla  are  found, 
especially  in  places  which,  while  not  entirely  necrotic,  nevertheless 
contain  degenerated  and  necrotic  cells,  partly  free,  partly  inclosed  in 
leucocytes.  Of  the  remaining  cells  some  are  well  preserved,  while 
others  are  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  disintegration. 

For  stfloning  tibis  variety  of  spirilla  in  preparations  dried  on  cover- 
glasses,  alk^ine  methylene  blue  and  fuchsin  are  most  suitable. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MouId-funs:i   and  Yeast-fungi,  and  the  Diseases 
Caused  by  Tliem. 

§  187.  ilould-luns:!  and  yeast-  or  buddin^^-funs:!  belong  to  the  non- 
cUorophyl-beaxing  thallophytes,  as  the  fission-fungi  do.  They  have 
no  near  connection,  particularly  in  the  phylogenetic  sense,  with  the  fis- 
sion-fungi. On  the  other  hand,  they  stand  in  very  close  relationship 
with  one  another. 

Mould-fungi  and  yeast-fungi,  like  the  fission-fungi,  are  compelled  to 
derive  their  nutrition  from  organic  substances  containing  carbon.  The 
majority  find  it  in  dead  organic  substances,  and  therefore  belong  to  the 
saprophytes.  Some  of  tiiem  are  capable  of  deriving  nutrition  from  living 
tissues,  and  are  to  be  classed,  occasionally  at  any  rate,  as  parasites.  In 
human  beings  both  kinds  occur. 

Outside  the  organism  the  mould-fungi  are  universally  known  as  the 
producers  of  the  different  mouldy  coverings  that  so  often  develop  on 
organic  substances.    They  belong  to  various  groups  of  fungi. 

The  yeast-fungi  are  the  producers  of  alcoholic  fermentation  and  they 
form  the  scum  on  the  top  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

§  188.  Yeast-f ung^i  are  found  in  man  in  the  form  of  naked  or  single- 
capsuled,  oval  or  roundish  cells  of  various  sizes.  They  occur  chiefly  as 
hfijmless  saproph3rtes,  and  by  far  most  frequently  in  the  upx)er  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal — in  the  stomach — where  they  nearly  always  occur; 
and  when  beverages  which  are  undergoing  alcoholic  fermentation  are 
taken,  they  may  be  present  in  large  numbers,  and  may  also  multiply. 
In  the  bladder,  in  case  the  urine  contains  sugar,  they  may  likewise 
multiply  and  cause  fermentation  of  the  urine,  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

As  parasites  no  importance  had  been  attached  to  them  imtil  very 
recentiy,  but  the  researches  of  Busse,  Sanf elice,  Curtis,  and  others  have 
made  it  certain  that  there  are  also  species  of  saccharomyces  of  pathogenic 
importance.  According  to  these  observations  the  pathogenic  yeasts  can 
multiply  in  various  tissues,  in  the  skin,  in  the  periosteum,  in  the  lungs, 
and  in  glandular  organs,  and  can  cause  suppurating  inflammations  as- 
well  also  as  the  formation  of  granulations  aud  hyperplasia  of  the  con* 
nective  tissue,  all  of  which  processes  run  a  course  similar  to  that  of  an 
actinomycosis  infection.  The  yeast  cells  in  these  centres  of  inflamma- 
tion are  for  the  most  part  provided  with  a  capsule,  and  may  be  present 
in  large  numbers,  so  that  they  may  cause  by  their  mass  tumor-like 
swellii^.  Through  degeneration  of  the  oval  yeast  cells  crescentic 
forms  may  also  develop. 

In  solutions  containing  sugar  the  budding-fungi  produce  oval  cells 
(Fig.  470).  Reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  budding  and  con- 
striction (Fig.  470),  i.e.,  on  any  portion  of  the  mother-cell  there  arises 
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Fio.  470.— S a ccTia- 
romyces  ellipaoldeus. 
Maguined  400  cUametera. 


an  excrescence,  which  is  constricted  off  after  it  reaches  the  size  of  the 
mother-cell.  Under  certain  conditions  the  cells  can  grow  out  into 
threads,  but  no  subsequent  segmentation  takes  place  in  these  threads; 
jointed  threads  result  from  budding  (Cienkowsky, 
Grawitz) .  Diluted  nutrient  fluid  favors  the  formation 
of  threads. 

Mould-luns^i  are  found  in  man  partly  in  the  form 
of  simple  or  branching,  unjointed  or  jointed  threads 
of  varying  thickness;  partly  in  that  of  oblong  or  even 
globular  cells.  The  threads  are  called  hyphce  (Figs. 
471  and  472),  and  the  mass  which  they  form  my- 
celium ;  the  spherical  or  long  oval  or  short  cylin- 
drical cells,  which  often  hang  together  like  a  rosary, 
are  called  spores  or,  better,  conidia  spores  (Figs.  471  and  472).  Fructi- 
fication on  special  fruit-bearers  inside  the  body  is  only  rarely  observed. 
The  mould-fungi  are  partly  saprophytes  and  partly  parasites,  and 
are  found,  with  but  few  exceptions,  only  in  localities  exposed  to  the  out- 
side, as  on  the  skin,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
in  the  external  auditory  canal,  in  the  vagina,  etc.  Only  exceptionally, 
and  under  special  conditions,  do  they  penetrate  to  the  intemsd  organs, 
as,  for  example,  the  brain.  It  is  clear  that  the  living  tissues  ot  the 
human  organism  do  not  afford  a  suitable  nutrient  medium  for  the  mould- 
fungi,  and  the  living  activity  of  the  tissue-cells  for  the  most  part  does 
not  allow  development  and  multiplication  of  these.  The  need  for 
oxygen  does  not  allow  the  mould-fungi  to  develop  in  many  tissues,  and 
the  body-temperature  is,  moreover,  too  high  for  many  of  these  fungi. 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  tissues  also  does  not  form  a  favorable 

mixture  of  nutrient  material  for  the 
mould-fungi. 

Mould-funs^i  tliat  s^row  as  sa- 
propli3rtes  occur  most  frequentiy  in 
the  alimentary  canal  in  man,  and 
here  again  most  frequently  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  cesopJiagns;  and 


Fia.  iTL—Hyphffi,  oonldla,  and  epithelial  cellfl  from 
a  freflh  specimen  of  favua.    (After  Neumami.) 


Fio.  472.— From  a  deposit  of  apbthSBon  the  toncne 
of  a  man  who  died  of  typhoid  fever.  Magnified  800 
diameters. 


they  develop  in  these  localities  particularly  when  the  ingesta  or  desqua- 
mated cells  lie  undisturbed  in  one  position  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
the  fimction  of  these  organs  happens  to  be  below  par.  They  are  recog- 
nizable by  their  power  to  form  threads  and  conidia. 

In  the  external  auditory  canal  the  mould-fungi  are  especially  apt  to 
grow  in  abnormal  masses  that  fill  up  the  passage  and  that  consist,  in 
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some  instances,  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  ear,  in 
others  of  inflammatory  exudates  and  desquamated  epithelium,  and  in 
stiU  others  of  substances  introduced  from  without. 

Inside  the  lung  the  mould-fungi  occasionally  grow  in  the  necrotic 
walls  of  cavities  formed  by  disintegration,  such  as  occur  especially  in 
tuberculosis,  and  they  also  grow  in  necrotic  and  gangrenous  hemorrhagic 
infarctions.  In  the  region  of  the  air-passages  they  are  oftenest  observed 
in  bronchiectases. 

In  the  intestinal  canal,  as  well  as  in  the  ear  and  in  the  lung,  the 
mould-fungi  usually  form  white  deposits  on  or  in  the  tissues.  On  the 
appearance  of  fructification  (upon  special  fruit-bearers)  they  may,  how- 
ever, in  places  present  a  brown,  gray,  or  black  appearance.  In  the  in- 
testinal canal  beverages  and  food  may  give  them  various  colors. 

These  fungi  have  their  habitat  first  in  dead  material,  but  they  may 
penetrate  thence  more  or  less  widely  into  living  tissue ;  and  cases  have 
been  observed  in  which  they  had  even  penetrated  into  the  circulation 


/ 

Fio.  473.— Section  througb  an  apbtbae-covered  CBSopbaffiu  of  a  small  child.  (Alcobol :  carmine :  Gram's 
metbod.)  a.  Normal  epitbeflum ;  o,  connective  tissue ;  c,  swollen  and  desquamated  epitbelium  permeated 
with  the  growtb  of  fim^us  tbreads ;  d,  epitbelium  Inflltrated  witb  cells  -  e,  masses  of  coed  and  bacilli ;  /, 
cellular  focus  in  tbe  connective  tissue.    Magnified  100  diameters. 

and  were  carried  by  the  blood-current  to  distant  organs.  Thus  the  fun- 
gus-growth called  aphthae,  which  appears  mostly  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  the  throat,  the  oesophagus,  more  seldom  in  the  stomach,  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  in  the  vagina,  and  on  the  nipple  of  the  breast  of 
nursing  women,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pure  parasite,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  a  parasitic  growth  which  penetrates  into  living  epithelium 
(Fig.  473,  c)  and  even  into  tbe  connective  tissue  lying  below.  It  is 
true  that  aphthsB  for  the  most  part  occur  only  in  sucklings  and  in  de- 
pleted sick  persons  who  are  no  longer  able  to  cleanse  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  oesophagus,  and  whose  condition  of  nutrition  has  suffered. 
Consequently  special  local  primary  conditions  are  necessary  for  its 
development,  and  the  primary  colonization  of  the  fungus  probably  oc- 
curs in  substances  that  have  died.  Still  an  active  penetration  in  living 
tissue  takes  place — first  into  the  epithelium  {c,  d),  and  then  often  also 
into  the  connective  tissue  («,/)  and  into  the  blood-vessels — and  from 
these  portals  of  invasion  even  metastases  may  develop  in  internal  organs. 
Thus,  Zenker  observed  fungus  threads  and  conidia  in  an  abscess  of  the 
brain,  and  Paltauf  reported  a  case  in  which  a  mould-fungus  was  con- 
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veyed  from  an  intestinal  ulcer  to  the  brain  and  lung.     Schmorl  described 
aphthfe  metastasee  from  the  kidneys. 

The  mould-fungi  which  groio  in  the  lung  do  not  always  confine  them- 
selves to  tissue  that  has  died  out  or  to  the  interior  of  the  bronchos ;  they 
can  also  get  into  living,  respiratory  parenchyma  (although  rarely,  it  is 


Fig.  474.— Afuror  atrmnbifer  in  fructiflcaUoD.  a.  Atrial  byi>h£e ,  Z),  myoelium  lying  wlUiin  the  nutri- 
ent gelatin :  c,  branching  frult-bearere ;  d,  sporangia.  (Preparation  from  a  culture  made  on  a  glaas  slide.) 
Magnified  lOOdiametere. 

true),  and  when  they  invade  this  locality  they  form  small  white  nodular 
masses  (Boyce)  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  lung-tissue  is  infil- 
trated. 

Local  colonizations  of  mould-funs^i  which  penetrate  into  Siving 
tissue  exercise  a  more  or  less  considerable  irritation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  cause  degeneration  (Fig.  473,  c)  and  infiammation  of  the  tissue. 
This  can  be  observed  in  mycosis  of  the  lung,  as  well  as  in  intestinal 
mycosis  (c,  d,f)  and  mycosis  of  the  ear.  When  they  have  penetrated 
into  the  lung  they  form  growths  which  are  similar  to  the  actinomyces 
nodules  and  are  surrounded  by  an  accumulation  of  cells  (Boyce).  Their 
action,  however,  is  always  limited,  and,  furtiiermore,  they  produce  no 
substances  which  are  injurious  to  the  whole  organism  or  cause  symp- 
toms of  poisoning.  The  finding,  as  has  been  frequently  reported,  of 
mould-fungi  in  abscesses  of  the  internal  organs  is  probably  to  be  inter- 
preted in  this  way :  that,  along  with  fission-fungi  which  cause  suppura- 
tion, thread-fungi  get  into  the  tissues  and  thence  also  into  the  circula- 
tion. A  general  spreading  of  mould-fungi  does  not  occur  even  in  these 
cases,  because  the  further  development  remains  confined  to  the  location 
of  the  metastasis. 

The  forms  of  mould-fungi  which  are  saprophytic,  or  at  least  patho- 
genic only  under  certain  circumstances  and  to  a  limited  extent,  belong 
to  the  Mucor,  Aspergillus,  and  Eurotium  families.  Several  species 
have  been  obtained  from  the  ear,  and  have  been  designated  as  a^per- 
aillus  fumigatu8  (Fresen),  aspergiUua  flavus  sive  flavescens  (Brefeld, 
Wreden),  aspergiUua  ntger  sive  nigricans  (van  Tieghem,  Wreden,  Wil- 
helm),  aspergillus  nidutans  (Eidam),  eurotium  malignum  (Lindt),  mucor 
corymbifer,  and  trichothecium  roseum ;  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  these 
are  the  same  species  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus. 

In  most  cases  the  kind  of  mould-fungus  cannot  be  immediately  deter- 
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mined ;  it  is  first  necessary  to  make  cultures  of  the  fungus  upon  suitable 
nutrient  media — such,  for  exami^le,  as  a  decoction  of  bread,  or  an  infu- 
sion of  bread  with  agar-agar,  potatoes,  gelatin,  etc.  On  these  the 
conidia  which  are  sown  grow  out  to  germinal  tubes,  and  form  simple  or 
branching  unicellular  or  multicellular  threads  on  which  the  peculiarly 
constructed  fi*uit-bearers  characteristic  of  the  species  arise  and  eventually 
produce  conidia.  Many  form  spores  by  copulation  of  cells  of  mycelia, 
and  this  happens  especially  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  lessened 
(Brefeld,  Siebenmann). 

In  the  mucor  varieties  there  appear  special  fruiUhearera  which  differ 
in  the  different  species — at  one  time  having  a  single  stem,  at  another 
being  branched  (Fig.  474,  c) — and  on  the  ends  of  which  button-like 
swellings  develop.  It  is  from  these  knob-like  ends  that  sporangia  (d) 
— i.e.,  globular  vesicles  filled  with  conidia  spores— grow. 

Mucor  corymbi/eTy  for  example,  forms  branching  fruit-bearers  (Fig. 
474,  c).  The  sporangia  on  the  ends  possess  a  smooth  membrane  and 
inclose  at  the  time  of  ripening  yellowish  conidia  spores. 

The  aspergilli  form  conidiar-bearers  which  swell  out  spherically  above 
and  then  produce  numerous  sferigmata — i.e.,  pedicle-like  outgrowths, 
radially  arranged,  thickly  crowded,  shooting  out  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  sphere.  Each  sterigma  subsequently  has  at  its  end  a  chain  of  coni- 
dia spores  (Fig.  475,  a,  6),  which  owe  their  formation  to  a  conswicting 
process. 

The  botanical  position  of  the  aphthce^fungus  is  still  doubtful.  Former- 
ly it  was  called  otdium  albicans^  and  reckoned,  consequently,  with  the 
family  Oidium,  which  occurs,  in  different  species,  upon  organic  sub- 
stances in  the  form  of  downy  coatings.  When  cultivated  from  conidia 
it  produces  hyphae,  which  become  jointed  and  form  conidia  by  trans- 
verse division  of  the  threads,  but  form  no  peculiar  fruit-bearers. 

According  to  Bees,  Grawitz,  and  Kehrer,  the  aphthae-fungus  grows 
by  budding  and  by  the  growing  out  of  mycelia  and  conidia,  which  in 


Fio.  476.  — Fypbffi  of  aapergfavs  fumioatus,  with  oonldla-bearers.    a.  Fruit-beads  In  optical  oron-flection ; 
b,  fruit-heads  seen  from  above.    Magnified  800  diameters. 

turn  produce  at  their  ends,  by  a  process  of  constriction,  new  conidia,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  yeast-fungi  which  be- 
long among  the  mould-fungi.  Consequently  this  fungus  should  be 
termed  mycoderma  albicans.  Linossier  and  Koux  are,  however,  of  the 
opinion  that  the  aphthae-fungus  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the  saccharo- 
my  cetes  and  they  regard  its  proper  classification  at  present  as  impossible* 
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According  to  Plant,  it  is  identical  with  a  monld-fongns  {monUia 
Candida)  which  very  frequently  appears  in  nature.  Kehrer  sospects  that 
it  is  a  species  of  a  higher  fungus  that  has  become  degenerated  by  para- 
sitism. 

According  to  Neumayer,  all  kinds  of  yeasts  are  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
digestive  juices  and  can  travel  through  the  intestinal  canal  of  human  beings  without 
being  killed.  Unless  some  fermentable  substance  is  introduced  at  the  same  time  they 
are  entirely  harmless.  They  exert  some  action  on  the  intestinal  canal  only  when  fer- 
mentable substances  are  introduced  along  with  them,  and  then  abnormal  products  of 
fermentation  result  which  act  as  an  irritant  on  the  intestinal  canal. 

Busse  found  (1894)  yeast^ells  developing  in  great  numbers  in  the  disease  areas  of  a 
woman,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  who  died  from  multiple  inflammations  of  the  bones, 
skin,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  spleen,  which  were  in  part  tumor-like,  in  part  abscess-forming, 
and  it  is  safe,  according  to  his  discovery,  to  look  upon  the  yeast  as  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  yeast  could  be  cultivated  easily  on  suitable  nutrient  media.  Mice  were  es- 
pecially susceptible  to  inoculations  of  the  cultures,  and  died  in  from  four  to  eighty-tiu^ee 
davs  after  inoculation,  and  the  yeast-cells  were  found  to  have  increased  markedly,  not 
only  at  the  point  of  inoculation  but  also  in  the  internal  organs.  Hyperplasia  of  the 
tissue  took  place  only  after  a  long  duration  of  the  infection. 

Sanfelice  experimented  with  yeast  from  fruit  juices,  and  fotmd  among  these  one 
species  pathogenic  for  guinea-pigs  (saccharomyces  neoformans)  and  one  pa^ogenic  for 
chickens  and  dogs  (saccharomyces  lithogenes).  Curtis  found,  in  multiple  myxosarcoma- 
like  growths  of  the  skin,  yeast-cells  which  were  pathogenic  for  rats,  mice,  and  dogs. 

Sanfelice,  Corselli,  Frisco,  Roncali,  Binaghi,  and  others  believe  that  blastomycetes 
may  be  the  cause  of  true  tumors,  like  sarcoma  and  carcinoma,  but  true  tumors  have 
never  been  obtained  by  experimental  inoculations  with  yeast-cells— only  inflammatory 
hyperplasia  of  the  tissues ;  and  the  discovery  of  yeast-cell-like  flgures  in  true  tumon 
does  not  permit  of  the  conclusion  that  the  tumors  have  been  produc^ed  by  the  yeast-cells, 
even  if  a  part  of  those  seen  were  genuine  yeast  cells.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  Koch,  L5ffler,  Lichtheim,  Httckel  and  Lindt  the  conidia  of  aspergillus  fumigatus, 
A.  flavescens,  A.  nidulans,  eurotium  malignum,  mucor  rhizipodiformis,  M.  corymbifer, 
M.  pusillus,  and  M.  ramosus  flourish  at  the  body-temperature,  and  when  introduced  into 
the  blood-current  of  animals  grow  out  into  the  tissues  and  form  hyphse ;  but  there  is  no 
new  production  of  conidia,  and  consequently  no  progressive  infection  of  the  animal  ex- 
tending beyond  the  area  within  which  the  spores  have  been  introduced.  Conidia  of 
mucor  rhizopodiformia  and  mucor  corymbifer,  when  introduced  into  the  blood-ourrent  of 
rabbits,  grow  mainly  in  the  kidneys  and  in  the  lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  intestines, 
where  they  cause  hemorrhagic  inflammation. 

Aspergllliis  mycoses  of  the  respiratory  api>arattis  are  not  rare  in  animals, 
especially  birds,  and  the  growth  of  the  mycelium  causes  necrosis  of  the  tissue  and  in- 
flammation. According  to  Chantemesse,  aspergillua  fumigatus  causes  in  doves  a  disease 
of  the  mouth,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidney.  The  two  former  affections  are  not  unlike  diph- 
theria, while  the  two  latter  closely  resemble  tuberculosis,  and  may  consequently  be  called 
pseudotuberculoaia  aapergiUina.  According  to  Potain,  the  infection  may  be  transferred 
to  man  and  cause  ulcerative  disease  of  the  lung. 

Eurotium  and  Aspergillus,  according  to  Siebenmann,  are  two  different  families, 
having,  however,  very  great  similarity  with  each  other,  since  both  the  mycelium  and  the 
conidia-bearers  are  similarly  formed.  The  main  differences  between  the  two  are  these : 
Eurotium  produces  perithecia  in  the  form  of  glistening,  light-yellow  or  sulphur-yellow, 
translucent  bodies  tiie  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  that  are  delicate  and  easily  crushed, 
and  these  bodies  develop  continuously  until  completely  mature  spores,  capable  of  ger- 
mination, are  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genuine  Aspergillus  forms  a  hard,  woody 
sclerotium  usually  embedded  in  a  thick  white  matted  mass  of  mycelia.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  takes  place  in  two  periods.  The  second  part  of  Uie  development  takes 
place  only  when  the  sclerotium  finds  a  lodgment  upon  a  moist  substratum. 

Aspergillus  flavus  of  Brefeld  (Eurotium  a^ergillus  flavus  of  de  Bary)  forms  golden- 
yellow,  greenish,  and  brown  growths ,  the  fruit-heads  are  round,  yellow  or  olive  green 
or  brown ;  conidia  round,  seldom  oval,  sulphur  yellow  to  brown,  with  minute  warts  on 
the  surface ;  diameter  from  5  to  7  /i.  Aspergillus  fumtgatus  of  Fi^Bsen  {aspergiUus  nigres- 
cens  of  Kobin)  forms  greenish  or  bluish  or  gray  growths ;  the  fruit-heads  are  long  and 
shaped  like  an  inverted  tenpin ;  the  conidia  are  round,  seldom  oval,  smooth,  mostly  clear 
and  colorless;  diameter  from  2.5  toSfi.  AspergiUus  niger  of  van  Tieghem  {eurotium 
ospergriKus  niger  of  de  Bary)  forms  dark  chocolate-brown  growths ;  the  conidia  are  round, 
brownish  black  or  grayish  brown  when  ripe ;  surface  smooth  or  with  warty  thickenings ; 
diameter  from  8.6  to  5  ^. 

Aspergillus  can  develop  upon  the  injured  sclera  and  bring  about  purulent  inflam* 
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mation.  Leber  >  cultivated  it  upon  the  sclera  and  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  of 
rabbits.  Finally,  aspergillus  also  appears  in  the  i>elYis  of  the  kidney.  Babes'  found 
conidia  and  hyphsof  a  thread-fungus  in  ulcers  of  the  skin  which  were  covered  by  scabs, 
and  gave  to  it  the  name  oldium  stibtile  cutis. 

§  189.  Thread  funs:!  are  to  be  regarded  as  causes  of  disease  in  a 
few  affections  of  the  slcin ;  that  is,  in/avus,  herpes  tonsurans,  pityriasis 
versicolor,  sycosis  parasitaria,  and  in  onychomycosis.  In  all  of  these  dis- 
eases the  epithehal  parts  of  the  skin  contain  colonizations  of  hyph» 
and  conidia,  and  there  remains  no  donbt  that  their  presence  causes  to 
some  extent  hyx)erplasia  and  inflammation. 

The  funs^us  of  favus  (Fig.  471}  is  usually  called  achorion  SchSn- 
leini ;  it  was  discoVered  by  Schonlein  in  the  year  1839. 

Favus  {tinea  favosa,  scall)  has  its  habitat  especially  in  the  hairy 
X>ortions  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  more  seldom  on  other  parts — for  ex- 


FiG.  476.— F4TU8  Bcutulum.  a.  Free  border  of  tbe  Kutulum:  b,  dead,  homy  layer;  e,  d,  myoelfal 
threads;  e,  conidia :  /,  epithelium :  y,  papilla  of  the  skin;  hy  cellular  inOltration  at  the  twsls  of  ttieseutulum; 
i,  cutis.    (After  Neumann.) 

ample,  in  the  substance  of  the  nails.  It  is  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  discs  {favus  scutula),  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  that 
of  a  nickel,  is  sulphur  yellow,  and  indented  and  pierced  by  a  hair.  In 
an  abortive  course  it  may  merely  form  scales,  like  herpes. 

According  to  Kaposi,  the  favus  scutulum  originates  as  a  small  puno- 
tiform  yellow  focus  lying  under  the  epidermis  and  penetrated  by  a  hair. 
It  grows  to  the  size  of  a  lentil,  and  forms  then  a  sulphur-yellow,  dimpled 
disc  showing  through  the  upper  skin.  The  scutulum  (Fig.  476)  con- 
sists of  fungus  threads  and  conidia  spores  and  lies  in  a  shallow,  funnel- 
shaped  depression  in  the  skin  imder  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis, 
which  is  drawn  apart  (this  does  not  appear  in  the  drawing).  If  {he 
mass  is  removed  during  life  the  cavity  shows  a  red  watery  surface.     The 
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favus  itself  forms  a  white,  only  slightly  coherent  mass  which  can  be 
easily  disintegrated  in  water. 

If  the  scutula  are  not  removed  they  join  together  and  form  large 
masses.  If  the  epidermis  layer  is  desquamated  the  favns-mass  becomes 
free  and  dries  up  to  yellowish-white,  mortar-like  masses.  The  hairs 
appear  lustreless,  as  if  dusty,  and  are  easy  to  pull  out,  since  the  fungus 
mycelia  and  conidia  penetrate  into  the  hair-shaft  and  into  the  bulb  (Fig. 
477,  a),  as  well  as  into  the  follicle  (6). 

Not  only  can  the  hair  be  made  to  fall  out  by  the  growth  of  the  mass 
of  fungi,  but  the  papilla  may  also  undergo  atrophy  under  the  pressure 
of  the  accumulation  of  the  mass  of  fungi.  Simultaneously  a  more  or 
less  intense  inflammation  appears  in  the  neighborhqpd  of  the  hair-fol- 
licle, and  this  inflammation  may  assume  the  character  of  an  eczemlt. 

If  achorion  colonizes  upon  a  nail  {onychomycosis  favosa)  it  forms 
sulphur-yellow  deposits  or  uniform  thickening,  with  simultaneous 
loosening  and  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  nail. 

Trichoph3rton  tonsurans,  the  fungus  of  herpes  tonsurans,  consists 
of  long,  narrow  threads,  but  little  branching  and  with  few  conidia;  it 
forms  no  scutulous  nodules,  but  penetrates  easily  into  the  hair-shaft  and 
makes  the  hair  brittle.  According  to  whether  the  herx)es  develox)8  upon 
hairy  surfaces  or  upon  surfaces  devoid  of  hair,  it  shows  certain  diff'er- 
ences. 

Herpes  tonsurans  capillitii  forms  bare  discs  which  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  five-cent  piece  to  that  of  a  silver  dollar.  These  spots,  in  which 
the  hair  is  broken  off  short,  look  like  places  where  the  hair  has  been 
badly  cut.  The  surface  of  the  skin  at  these  spots  is  smooth  or  covered 
with  scales  and  reddened  on  the  border  of  the  disc.  If  the  fungus 
threads  penetrate  into  the  hair-foUicle,  pustules  and  scales  are  formed. 
Such  discs  may  appear  at  various  places  and  constantly  increase  until 
finally  a  cure  takes  place. 

On  places  devoid  of  hair  herpes  forms  vesicles  (herpes  toyxsurans 
vesiculosus),  and  red  scaly  spots,  discs,  and  circles  (herpes  tonswam 
squamosm).  Occasionally  there  appear  in  a  number  of  places,  red 
spots  which  rapidly  spread  and  just  as  rapidly  heal  up.  The  fungus 
will  be  found  between  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  nucleated  epidermis, 
immediately  below  the  stratum  of  homy  cells  (Kaposi). 

If  trichophyton  develops  in  the  nails,  the  nail  becomes  cloudy,  scales 
off,  and  becomes  brittle — an  affection  designated  as  onychomycosis  tricho- 
phytina. 

Sycosis  parasitaria  results  from  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 
fungus  is  accompanied  by  an  inflammation  of  the  hairy  parts  of  the 
skin,  which  is  more  severe  than  usual,  and  which  leads  to  infiltration 
and  suppuration — that  is  to  say,  to  the  formation  of  pustules,  abscesses, 
and  papillary  hyperplasia.  According  to  Kaposi  and  others,  eczema 
marginatum  is  also  caused  by  the  trichophyton  tonsurans.  It  occurs 
especially  in  those  places  where  two  surfaces  of  skin  come  in  contact 
and  the  skin  is  macerated  by  sweat.  It  is  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  vesicles,  pustules,  and  scabs  situated  on  the  periphery  of  a 
pigmented  surface.  According  to  others  (Pick,  von  Hebra),  the  fungus 
elements  contained  in  the  efflorescences  are  smaller,  and  are  therefore 
called  microsporon  minutmimum.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  H. 
von  Hebra,  impetigo  contagiosa,  an  exanthem  characterized  by  pustules, 
is  caused  by  trichophyton  tonsurans. 

riicrosporon  furfur,  the  fungus  of  pityriasis  or  mycosis  versicolor 
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or  dermato-mycosis  furfuracea,  occurs  likewise  in  the  form  of  threads 
and  conidia^  which  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  other  skin-fungi. 
The  alterations  caused  by  this  fungus  consist  of  discolorations  of  the 
skin  of  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  some  of  the  spots  being  mere  points, 
while  others  may  be  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  These  spots, 
which  sometimes  are  smooth  and  glistening,  and  at  other  times  dull  and 


Fio.  477.— Hair  affected  with  favus.    (After  Kapod.)    a.  Bulb  and  shaft  of  Uw  hair ;  h^  sheath  of  the  hair- 
root  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  mycelia  and  oonidia. 

desquamating,  are  spread  uniformly  over  large  areas  of  skin.  Their 
color  varies  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  dark  brown  or  a  brownish-red. 
They  are  found  principally  upon  the  trunk,  neck,  and  flexor  surfaces  of 
the  extremities,  never  on  the  hands,  feet,  or  on  the  face. 

Microsporon  minutissimum  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  a 
thread-fungus,  which  is  found  in  the  skin  disease  known  as  eiythrasma 
(von  Barensprung).     The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
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brown  or  brownish-red,  round  patches,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
which  are  only  slightly  scaly  and  may  be  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  fungi  are  found  in  the  epidermis  and  are  smaller  than  those 
of  pityriasis. 

The  thread-fungi  occurring  in  the  diseased  areas  of  the  skin  may  be 
cultivated  on  suitable  nutrient  media  (agar-agar,  agar-glycerin,  gelatin, 
potato,  blood-serum,  etc.),  and  from  the  conidia  there  then  deyelop 
simple  and  branching  threads,  which  become  jointed  (Fig.  478,  a)  and 
form  chains  of  short  cells  (6).  Club-like  forms  which  frequently  appear 
on  the  ends  of  the  threads  in  cultures  are  looked  upon  by  Quincke  and 
Elsenberg  as  imperfect  sporangia.     The  botanical  position  of  these  fungi 

is  still  undetermined.  Nothing 
certain  id  known  about  their  dis- 
tribution outside  the  human  body 
and  the  bodies  of  animals. 

According  to  Quincke,  three 
forms  of  fungus  occur  in  favus- 
masses.  Two  of  these  represent 
varieties  of  one  sx)eci6S  of  fungus. 
Elsenberg  found  only  two  forms, 
which  he  regards  as  varieties  of 
one  species.  Pick,  Plant,  and 
Biro  hold  fast  to  the  etiological 
unity  of  the  diflFerent  forms  of 
favus. 

Sabouraud  advocates  the  view 
that  the  fungi  causing  tricho- 
phytia  represent  entirely  differ- 
ent varieties,  which,  however,  all 
belong  to  the  genus  Botrytis. 
TiQ.m,-^(^\tmottriehojatvtmtohmmn^  a,      Krosing     differentiates    three 

Branching  threjuta  with  long  lolnta  which  have  dell-        groupS     of      tnchophy ton-fungl, 
cate  walls ;  b,  threads  with  thick-walled.  short  joints,        °        ^.  .       ii        j«^  ~o  t 

flome  of  them  spherical.  Magnined  800  diameters.  according    to  tJie  ainerent   ap- 

pearances of  the  cultures  on  po- 
tato, and  he  lays  stress,  among  other  things,  upon  the  differences  between 
their  respective  oi^ans  of  generation  and  miciification.  Bosenbach, 
who  recently  examined  the  mould-fungi  occurring  in  deep  suppurating 
inflammations  of  the  skin^  differentiates  several  trichophyton-fungi  as 
the  cause  of  this  disease. 

According  to  Spietschka  the  microsporon  furftir  from  the  dermal 
scales  can  be  cultivated,  and  can  be  very  well  diffeftentiated  in  cultures 
from  other  pathogenic  thre€id-fungi.  A  typical  mycosis  may  be  pro- 
duced in  man  by  inoculation  with  the  fungus. 

From  the  large  number  of  investigations  of  various  authors  carried 
out  recently  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  anything  with  certain^  about 
the  number  of  kinds  of  favus-  and  trichophyton-fungi.  Still  this  much 
is  evident  from  the  investigations :  that  the  character  of  the  nutrient 
medium  has  great  influence  on  the  kind  of  growth  (Sabouraud,  Waelsch), 
and  that  the  difference  in  the  results  is  to  be  attributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  difference  in  the  nutrient  media  on  which  the  fungi  were  culti- 
vated. 

Inoculations  with  the  fungi  taken  from  cultures  into  the  skin  of 
human  beings,  rabbits,  mice,  etc.,  which  were  made  by  Grawitz,  Boer, 
Munnich,  and  others,  gave  partly  positive,  partly  negative  results.     Ao- 
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cording  to  Plant,  the  inoculation  never  gives  positive  results  when  spore- 
formation  has  fiJready  taken  place  in  the  cultures. 

A  form  of  skin  disease  is  described  tta  piij/riasia  rosea  (Gilbert)  or  pUyriasis  macu- 
iota  and  circinata  (Bazln),  which  is  very  similar  to  herpes  tonsurans,  and,  as  it  seems, 
is  caused  in  part  by  a  hyphomyceta.  According  to  Behrend,i  who  suggests  the  name 
roseola  furfur acea  ?ierpet\formis,  the  disease  is  chiutuiterized  by  the  appearance  of  promi- 
nent spots  of  a  rose-red  color,  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin^s  head  to  that  of  a 
pea  or  bean,  and  which  are  covered  with  dust-like  epidermis  scales.  They  appear 
oftenest  on  the  neck  and  spread  thence  quickly  over  the  body,  but  leave  the  head,  the 
hands,  and  the  feet  free.  The  spots  vanish  again  in  two  or  three  days.  In  some  oases 
the  scales  contain  conidia  and  fine  mycelia  threads. 

Yon  Hebra'  described  a  peculiar  itching  dermatosis  as  dermatomycosis  diffusa  flex- 
orum.  It  occurs  on  the  elbow  and  bend  of  &e  knee,  and  is  said  to  be  caused  by  fungus 
elements  which  are  like  those  of  pi^riasis  versicolor. 

Bizzozero*  and  Bordoni-Uffreduzzi  ^  published  a  communication  on  microphyta 
which  occur  on  the  normal  skin. 

Fame  and  herpes  tonsurans  aUo  occur  in  domestic  animals,*  the  latter  in  cattle. 

In  Invertebrate  animals  diseases  occur  not  infrequently  which  are  caused  by 
mycelium-fungi.  Thus  hotrytis  Bassiana  causes  the  so-called  muscardine  in  silkworms. 
€ordyceps  mUitaris  destroys  Uie  injurious  pine-spider  gastropacka  pini.  Tarichium 
megaspermum^  a  black-colored  fundus,  kills  the  destructive  earth-caterpillar  agrotis 
segetum.  Fungi  belonging  to  the  uunily  Empusa  attack  especially  the  caterpillars  of 
the  cabbage-butterfly  (einpusa  radicans)  and  the  house-fly  (empusa  mtLScm)^  and  grow 
all  through  them  and  cause  them  to  die.  Achyla  prolifera^  according  to  Harz,*  grows 
through  the  musculature  of  the  crabs,  and  is  the  cause  of  crab-pest. 

1  Berliner  Idin,  Wochensch,,  1881,  Nos.  88  and  89. 

*  Wiener  med.  Blotter ^  1881 ;  and  ^Die  krankh.  Yerttnder.  d.  Haut,'*  Braunschweig, 
1881. 

«  Virchow's  Arch,,  84  Bd. 

^Fortschritted.  Med.,  iv.,  1886. 

*Cf.  Friedberger  and  Frdhner :  "Lehbr.  d.  spec.  Pathol,  der  Hausthiere." 

^Jahresber.  der  MUnchener  Thierarxneischvle,  1882-88. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
The  Animal  Parasites. 

I.  Arthropoda. 

1.  Arachnida, 

§  190.  The  parasites  included  among  the  Arachnida  are  for  the  most 
part  epizoa,  which  either  temporarily  or  permanently  inhabit  the  skin. 
But  one  species — the  Pentastomata —occurs  as  larvaB  within  the  tissues. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  the  group  of  mites  (Acaridce) .  The  Pentastomata 
belong  to  the  class  tongue-worms  (Pentastomidce  or  Linguattdidce). 

1.  Acarus  scabiei,  or  sarcoptes  hominis,  the  itch-mite,  is  a  parasite 
the  size  of  a  pinhead,  with  a  body  shaped  like  a  turtle's,  provided  on  the 

ventral  surface  both  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly with  two  pairs  of  legs,  each  of 
which  is  furnished  with  bristles  (Fig. 
479).  The  foremost  pair  of  legs  extend 
out  into  stalk-like  processes,  ending  in 
discs  for  clinging  purposes.  The  same 
arrangement  is  found  in  the  hindermosi 
pair  in  the  male,  while  the  next  to  the 
last  pair  in  the  male  and  the  last  two 
pairs  in  the  female  end  each  in  a  long 
bristle.  On  the  border  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  are  located  several 
bristles,  while  the  back  is  covered  with 
tooth-like  knobs.  The  head  is  rather 
round  and  likewise  covered  with  bristles. 
The  female  is  almost  twice  as  large  as 
the  male. 

The  mite  dwells  in  the  epidermal 
FIG,  479.-Femaie /tch-mite,  showing  ven-     layer  of  the  skiu   (Pig.  480,  a,  d),  in 

tral  surface.    Magnified  40  dJameters.  which   it  digS   burrOWS,    SOme   of  which 

are  10  cm.  in  length.  In  these  burrows 
the  female  (d)  lays  her  eggs,  which  develop  in  situ  into  young  itch- 
mites  (6).  *  These  bury  themselves  still  deeper  in  the  epidermis,  and 
after  several  times  shedding  their  skins,  develop  into  sexually  mature 
individuals.  The  skin  responds  to  the  irritation  which  the  presence 
of  the  mites  occasions  by  increased  epithelial  cell-production  (a)  and 
by  inflammation  (c).  The  latter  is  considerably  increased  by  scratching 
the  spots  which  itch  in  consequence  of  the  invasion. 

2.  Leptus  autumnalis,  the  harvest-mite  (Fig.  481),  is  the  red-colored 
larva  of  a  variety  pf  Trombidae,  which  lives  upon  grass  and  bushes  and 
upon  grain,  and  when  opportunity  oflFers  alights  upon  the  human  skin; 
here  it  bores  its  way  into  the  epithelium  and  occasions  itching  and 
inflammation. 
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Demodex  or  acarus  folliculorum   hominis  (Fig.  482)  occurs  at 

times  singly  or  in 
groups  in  the  sebum 
of  the  hair-follicles 
and  the  ducts  of  the 
sebaceous  glands.  It 
is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  0.3  mm.  long, 
and  has    on  its  ante- 


FIO.  480.  FIO.  48L 

Fio.  480.— Scabies.  (Aloobol ;  camilDe.)  a.  Horny  layer  of  tbe  epidennls.  perforated  by  numerooB 
borrowB  of  Itcb-mlte :  b,  mucous  layer  and  papillary  body,  tbe  latter  greatly  enlarged  and  infiltrated  with 
cells ;  e.  cell-lnflltrated  cutis:  d,  section  tbrough  a  fully  developed  itch-mite ;  e,  eggs  and  embryos  of  various 
sizes ;  /,  f feces.    Magnified  20  diameters. 

Fio.  481.— X/eptus  a/utumnalis.    (After  Ktlcbenmeister  and  Zlim.) 

rior  ventral  surface  four  pairs  of  short,  thick  legs.     The  head  is  fur- 
nished with  a  snout  and  two  feelers. 

4.  Ixodes  ricinus,  the  wood-jaek  or  wood-tick  (Fig. 
483),  is  a  fairly  large  yellowish-brown  member  of  the 
Arachnida,  belonging  to  the  group  of  ticks.  It  has  a 
black  head  provided  with  a  sucking  apparatus,  and  a 
very  distensible  leathery  body.  It  commonly  occurs 
upon  grass  and  bushes,  and  sometimes  alights  upon  man 
or  beast.  By  means  of  its  sucking  apparatus  it  draws 
blood  from  the  skin,  and  in  this  way  swells  up  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent. 

5.  Pentastomadenticulatum  is  the  larva  of  penta- 


Fio.  48S.— Icarus  /ol-  Fio.  488.— Ixodes  rfei-  Fio.  484.~Head  end  of  TpenUutoma  dentU 

JietUorumhominia.    (Af-  nvA,  sucked  half  full  of  ctUatum.     (After  Perto.)     Magnified  40  dii^ 

ter  Perls.)    Magnified  800  blood.     Magnified  2  dia-  meters, 

diameters.  meters. 
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stoma  taenioides,  a  lance-shaped  organism  belonging  to  the  order  of  the 
tongue-worms  or  PentastomidfiB.  It  inhabits  the  nasal,  frontal,  and 
maxillary  sinuses  of  various  animals,  especially  the  dog.  ^  It  very  seldom 
occurs  in  human  beings  (Laudon),  and  when  it  does  it  occasions  in- 
flammations. The  sexually  mature  female  is  from  60  to  130  mm.  long 
and  anteriorly  from  8  to  10  mm.  broad,  while  the  male  measures  from 
16  to  20  mm.  in  length  and  anteriorly  from  3  to  4  mm.  in  breadth.  The 
larva  is  from  4  to  6  mm.  long  and  1.5  mm.  wide ;  is  plump,  and  of  some- 
what flattened,  spherical  shape.  Its  location  is  usually  the  liver  or 
spleen,  and,  more  rarely,  other  organs  of  men  and  herbivora.  It  is  a 
quite  common,  though  not  a  dangerous,  parasite.  Its  body  is  divided 
off  into  some  ninety  ring-shaped  segments,  which  are  provided  around 
the  borders  with  thorn-Uke  processes  (Fig.  484),  while  the  head  ex- 
tremity is  furnished  with  four  hook-shaped  feet. 

Liting  mites  occur  very  frequently  among  the  domestic  animals  as  panusites  on  the 
skin,  representing  various  species  of  different  families. 

Sarcoptes  hcminis^  the  burrow-  or  itch-mite  of  man,  occurs  also  in  horses  and 
Neapolitan  sheep.  Not  only  this,  but  various  kinds  of  sarcoptes  are  distinguisliable, 
which  infest  the  domestic  animals — for  instance,  sarcoptes  squamiferus^  occurring  in 
dogs,  swine,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  sarcoptes  minor^  in  cats  and  rabbits. 

IkrmatopJiagiiSy  the  biting-mite  (Fig.  485),  with  broad  head,  occurs  in  different  ani- 
mals, and'  various  species  of  the  same  are  distinguished.  They  live  upon  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis  and  occasion  desquamation  of  the  skin. 

DennatocopteSy  the  sucHng^mite  (Fig.  486),  with  long  slender  head,  robs  the  skin  of 
blood  and  lymph,  and  produces  inflammation.  Dermatocoptes  communis  occurs  in 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Demiatocoptes  cuniculi  is  a  parasite  infesting  the  ears  of 
rabbits. 

Symhiotes  equi  of  Gerlach  is  a  mite  occurring  chiefly  on  the  feet  of  heavy  English 
and  Scotch  horses,  where  it  excites  a  moist  dermatitis,  often  incorrectly  called  motonderA. 


Fio.  485.— Male  of  the  dermatophagiLS  eommu*  Fio.  486.— Male  of  the  dermcitoeoptes  commu^ 
nfe,  showing  ventna  sorteoe.  (After  Ptltz.)  Mag-  nte,  showing  ventnl  sorftice.  (After  PQts.)  Mag- 
nified 60  (UameteTB.  nifled  50  diameters. 

Dermanyssus  avium  is  a  red  blood-«acking  mite  about  1  mm.  long,  which  is  aeeiv 
often  in  birds. 

Of  the  Tick  family  there  occur  in  dogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  various  kinds  of  Ixodes^ 
while  in  pigeons  the  argas  r^flexus  and  others  are  found. 

LeptiLS  autumnalis  occurs  also  in  dogs  and  chickens. 

Species  of  Demodez  occur  in  dogs  and  swiae,  occasioning  pustular  eruptions. 

Pentastamata  are  found  also  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  in  certain  regions  are- 
abundant  in  cattle. 
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2.  Insects. 

g  191.  Most  of  the  parasitio  insects  are  epizoa.  Part  of  them  remain 
only  temporarily  upon  the  skin,  and  from  it  derive  their  nourishment, 
while  others  remain  there  permanently  and  utilize  the  skin  structures 
as  a  place  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  numerous  sx>ecie8  here  included: 

1.  Pediculus  capitis,  the  head-louse  (Fig.  487),  occupies  the  hairy 
scalp,  and  derives  its  nourishment  (i.e.,  blood)  from  the  skin  by  means 


Fio.  487. -Female  pedioulu&  Fio.  488.— Male  pedieuZiM  pu-  Fio.  480.— Female   pedieulua 

eapitlmahowiiigyential  surface.  Ms,  abowlng  ventral  surfaoe.  veetimentorvm^  showing  yen- 
(KQcbenmelster  and  zarn.)  (Kdcbenmetoter  and  ZOm.)  tral  surteoe.  (KQchenmelster 
Magnined  18  dlametera.  Magnified  18  diameters.  and  Zttm.)     Magnified  9  dla- 

metera. 

of  its  feeding  apparatus.  Its  eggs  or  nits  are  barrel-shaped  and  white, 
and  are  fastened  to  the  hairs  by  a  coating  of  chitin.  It  takes  the  embryo 
only  about  eight  days  to  hatch  out.  In  consequence  of  the  scratching 
induced  by  the  itching  there  arise  frequently  quite  severe  dermatitides, 
especially  eczema. 

2.  Pediculus  pubis,  the /e?^  or  crab-louse  (Fig.  488),  dwells  in  the 
hairy  parts  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  Its  habits  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Hie  pediculus  capitis. 

3.  Pediculus  vestimentorum,  the  clothing-  or  body-louse  (Fig.  489), 
lives  in  the  wearing-apparel  and  deposits  its  eggs  there  as  weU.  It  gets 
upon  man  to  obtain  nourishment. 

4.  Cimex  lectuarius,  the  bedbug ,  dwells  in  beds,  floors,  closets,  etc., 
and  gets  upon  x)eople  at  night  to  suck  blood.  It  causes  wheals  upon  the 
skin. 

5.  Pulex  irritans,  the  common  Jlea,  also  draws  blood  from  the  skin. 
A  little  hemorrhagic  dot  may  be  found  where  it  has  sucked.  Sometimes, 
also,  there  appear  local  swellings  and  wheals.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
cracks  of  floors,  in  sawdust,  etc. 

6.  Pulex  penetrans,  the  sand  flea,  occurs  in  South  Africa  in  the  sand. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  skin  and  causes  thereby  intense  inflam- 
mation» 

7.  Qnats,  having  mouths  provided  with  stinginj^  and  sucking  ap- 
paratus (Gidicidce  and  Tipulidce),  horse-flics  (Tabantdce)^  and  common 
■lies  (Stomoxyidce)  draw  blood  frequently  from  the  human  skin.  Various 
flies  {(EstridcB  or  biting  flies,  and  Musctdce  or  stinging  flies)  occasionally 
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lay  their  eggs  in  the  skin,  on  wounds  or  ulcers,  or  in  the  cavities  of  the 
body  accessible  to  them,  after  which  the  developing  mites  occasion  local 
irritation  of  the  tissues  and  inflammation  (Myiasis).  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances their  larvae  may  also  get  into  the  intestinal  tract  with  the  food, 
and  here  develop  further.  This  happens  especially  when  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  the  seat  of  abnormal  conditions  which  interfere  with 
digestion.  The  eggs  of  the  Muscidce  rtn  Europe  generally  the  Sarcophila 
Wohlfarti;  in  America  chiefly  the  Compsomyia  or  Lucilia  Macellaria 
and  the  Musca  Anthropophaga),  after  being  deposited  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  or  upon  wounds,  hatch  out  within  a  few  hours,  and  cause 
irritation  of  the  neighboring  soft  parts  by  their  efforts  to  obtain  nourish- 
ment. They  may  even  denude  the  bones  in  the  canal  of  the  ear,  the  nose, 
and  the  antrum  of  Highmore  (myiasis  muscosa).  In  the  course  of  about 
a  week  the  larvsd  abandon  the  ulcers  and  in  chrysalis-form  remain  buried 
in  the  earth.  The  (Estridca  (in  Europe  the  hypoderma  bovis  and  the 
hypoderma  Diana;  in  America  the  dermatobia  noxialis*  or  cuterebra 

cyaniventris)  lay  their  eggs  on 
wounds  or  upon  the  intact  skin; 
very  soon  the  larva,  hatching  out, 
penetrates  into  the  cutis  by 
means  of  booklets,  and  in  the 
course  of  from  one  to  six  months, 
after  repeatedly  shedding  its 
skin,  grows  to  be  some  2  cm. 
long;  in  the  later  stages  it  occa- 
sions in  its  ^  vicinity  a  i>aiuful 
swelling  (myiasis  cestrosa). 

The  parasites  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily of  MuscidcR  play  a  much  more  impor- 
tant r61e  in  the  domestic  animals  than 
no.  40Q.^--Q<uUrophm»^  ^"^^^  ^""^'^    ^       in  man,  and  it  is  especially  the  gpeciet 
•   '  ^^  of  CEstrus  whose  larv»  infest  animals. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  larvse  of  the  ga»- 
trophilus  equi  (Fig.  490),  gastrophilus  pecorum^  and  gastrophilus  hosmorrhoidalia  live  in 
the  stomach  and  adjacent  section  of  the  intestine  of  the  horse,  and  here  they  complete 
their  development  until  they  reach  the  chrysalis  stage,  upon  which  they  depart. 

CEstrus  ovis  lays  its  larvae  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  the  sheep,  from  whence  they 
wander  into  the  frontal,  nasal,  and  maxillary  cavities,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
also  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and  occasion  inflammation. 

The  larva  of  the  oBStrua  bovis  bores  into  the  skin  of  the  cow,  and  here  develops  as 
far  as  the  chrysalis  stage,  when  it  again  leaves  its  host. 


II.  Vermes  (Worms). 

1.  Nematodes  (Roundworms), 

§  192.  All  the  roundworms  which  occur  as  parasites  belong  to  the 
Nematodes.  They  possess  a  slender,  cylindrical,  extended,  and  some- 
times filiform  body,  with  neither  segments  nor  appendages.  The  cuticle 
is  thick  and  elastic.  The  oral  opening  is  found  at  one  extremity,  and  is 
provided  sometimes  with  soft  and  sometimes  with  horn-like  lips.  The 
elongated  gut,  together  with  the  pharynx  and  chyle-stomach,  extends 
through  the  entire  body-cavity  (Fig.  491),  opening  upon  the  ventral 
aspect  a  short  distance  from  the  usually  awl-shaped  posterior  extremity. 
The  sexual  organs  and  their  openings  are  also  found  on  the  ventral  surface. 
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The  female  sexual  orifice  is  located 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  body,  less 
frequently  near  the  anterior  or  poste- 
rior extremity  (Fig.  491,  A,  a).  In  the 
male  the  sexual  orifice  and  the  anus 
are  located  together  (B,  c) .  The  chiti- 
nous  covering  of  the  lower  gut  forms 
in  the  male  the  means  of  clinging  in 
the  act  of  copulation.  The  males  are 
usually  smaller  than  the  females.  The 
development  is  continuous,  and  the 
metamorphoses  are  not  striking.  The 
nematodes  which  occur  in  man  are, 
some  of  them,  harmless  intestinal  par- 
asites, while  others  are  very  danger- 
ous, sometimes  even  fatal,  parasites  of 
various  organs. 

§  193.  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the 
common  spool  or  roundioomi  (Fig.  491), 
is  a  light-brown  or  reddish-colored 
worm  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  taper- 
ing generally  to  a  point  at  the  end.  The 
female  (A)  is  from  25  to  40  cm.  long, 
the  male  (B)  considerably  smaller,  and 
the  x>osterior  extremity  of  the  latter  is 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  hook  and  provided 
with  two  spicules  (c)  or  chitin  processes. 

The  mouth  {h)  is  inclosed  by  three 
muscular  lips,  provided  with  very  fine 
teeth.  The  sexual  opening  of  the  fe- 
male (A,  a)  lies  anterior  to  the  middle 
of  the  body.  The  eggs,  which  the 
mature  female  contains  in  enormous 
numbers,  possess  in  their  fully  devel- 
oped condition  a  double  shell  (Fig. 
492),  and  around  this  is  an  albumi- 
nous envelope.  Their  longest  diam- 
eters amount  to  between  60  and  60  y^. 
The  worm  inhabits  the  entire  intestinal 
canal,  but  most  frequently  the  small  in- 
testine. It  is  the  most  commoii  para- 
site in  man,  and  frequently  is  found  in 
great  numbers.  When  mature  females 
are  present,  the  faeces  contain  nu- 
merous eggs.  These  are  very  resistant  i 
to  external  influences — for  example,  I 
drying  and  freezing. 

The  eggs  require  no  intermediate 
host  (Lutz,   Leuckart,    Grassi,    Epp-  fig.  4»i.  rio.  482. 

Fio.  401.— A8cari8  lunityrimides.  (After  Perls.)  A^  Female:  B,  male.  (Natural  size.)  At  a  Isttae 
female  sexual  orifice ;  c.  the  two  spicules  of  the  male ;  b,  bead  extremity  (magnified)  of  tlie  worm,  with  the 
three  lips. 

FIO.  49e.~Egir  of  (utcarte  lumhricoUiM  (after  Leuckart),  with  shell  and  albuminous  envelope.    Macni- 
lled  9U0  diameters. 

30 
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stein)  in  order  to  develop  into  the  roundworm,  so  that  a  person  may  be- 
come infected  by  swallowing  the  eggs  which  have  been  expelled  from  the 
bowel  and  have  matured  in  the  faeces.  According  to  culture  experi- 
ments which  Eppstein  carried  out  on  human  beings  with  eggs  which 
had  long  been  cultivated  on  damp  fseces,  the  roundworm  attains  sexual 
maturity  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  after  ingestion  of  the  eggs.  At 
this  time  the  male  is  from  13  to  15  cm.  long,  and  the  female  from  20  to 
30  cm.  Its  presence  in  the  intestine  does  not  usually  cause  any  notice- 
able disturbance.  Only  when  present 
in  large  numbers  does  it  sometimes, 
especially  in  children,  caUse  intestinal 
catarrh,  vomiting,  nervous  excitability, 
and  convulsions.  Occasionally  it  crawls 
into  normal  or  pathological  openings  in 
the  wall  of  the  intestinal  canlbl,  and  in 
this  way  causes  trouble.  Thus,  when  it 
gets  into  the  ductus  choledochus,  it  may 
produce  bile-stasis.  When  it  penetrates 
through  an  ulcer  outward  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  or  into  a  hernial  sac,  it 
may  occasion  inflammation  of  that  par- 
ticular tissue.  By  Leuckart  it  is  also 
^  (:^BK\       s&id  to  have  the  power  of  boring  through 

the  uninjured  bowel-wall.    Frequently 
the  worm  passes  away  per  anum  with 


FlO.  498. 

Fig.  ^BS,^0xyuri8  vermieulans,  a.  Sexually  mature  female ;  Z>,  female  full  of  eggs ;  c  male,  (After 
Heller.)    Magnllied  10  diameters. 

Fig.  4M.— Eggs  of  (ixyuria  vermicularis  in  various  stages  of  deyelopment.  (After  Zenker  and  Heller.) 
a,  b,  c.  Segmentation  of  yolk;  d,  tadpole-shaped  embryo;  e,  worm-shaped  embryo.  Magnified  2S0 
diameters. 


From  the  pharynx  it  may 


the  fseces,  and  at  times  per  08  in  vomiting, 
wander  into  the  larynx. 

A  very  rare  intestinal  parasite  is  the  ascaris  mystax,  the  roundworm  of  the  cat, 
which  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  roundworm. 

§  194.  Oxyurls  vermicularis,  the  aivl-taU^  maggoty  or  threadtoorm 
(Fig.  493),  is  a  small  roundworm,  the  female  being  10  mm.  long  (a,  b) 
and  pointed  at  the  caudal  end  like  an  awl,  while  the  male  is  4  mm.  long 
(c),  with  a  blunt  posterior  ending  provided  with  a  spiculum. 
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The  eggs  (Fig.  494,  a),  which  the  belly  of  the  female  often  lodges  in 
immense  numbers,  are  50  ii  long  and  24  m  broad,  have  a  flat  and  a  curved 
surface,  and  a  shell  which  is  covered  by  a  thin  albuminous  layer.  The 
OQcyuria  vermicularis  inhabits  the  large  intestine  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  small  intestine.  According  to  Zenker  and  Heller,  only  the  fructified 
mature  female  is  found  in  the  large  intestine,  while  the  younger  indi- 
viduals and  the  males  occur  in  the  small  intestine.  In  greater  or  smaller 
numbers  they  are  of  very  common  occurrence.  At  night  they  are  prone 
to  wander  outside  the  rectum  into  the  anal  region,  and  also  enter  the 
vagina,  occasioning  itching.  The  scratching  thus  produced  sometimes 
leads  to  dermatitis,  erections,  masturbation,  etc. 

For  the  eggs  to  develop  (Fig.  494,  a,  6,  c,  rf,  e)  it  is  necessary  after 
their  expulsion  with  the  faeces  that  they  again  make  their  way  into  the 
stomach  of  man  or  beast.  ^  It  is  very  probable  that  the  original  possessor 
of  the  oxyuris  vermicularis  reinfects  himself,  the  eggs  which  remained 
'  stuck  to  his  fingers  when  he  scratched  himself  later  getting  into  his 

mouth. 

The  eggs  are  very  resistant  to  drying,  and  when  dry  may  be  scattered 
from  place  to  place. 

§  195.  Anchylostoma  duodenale  {dochmius  duodenalia  or  atrcmgylixs 
t  dwodenalia)  is  a  small  palisade-worm  which  tenants  the  upper  part  of  the 

c  small  intestine  (Fig.  495).     The  cylindrical  body  of  the  female  possesses 

a  length  of  from  5  to  18  mm.,  while  that  of  the  male  is  from  6  to  10  mm. 
long.  The  cephalic  end  (Fig.  496)  is  curved  toward  the  dorsal  surface, 
and  is  provided  with  a  mouth-capsule  located  on  the  ventral  side  (i). 
It  is  almost  completely  divided  dorsally,  and  the  cleft  is  covered  by  two 
chitinous  layers.  On  the  ventral  border  are  four  incurving  teeth  (6), 
while  on  the  dorsal  border  are  two  teeth  perpendicularly  arranged  (c), 
both  kinds  being  held  together  by  chitinous  bands.  In  addition  tiie 
interior  of  the  capsule  contains  a  conical  elevation  beneath  the  cleft  in 
the  dorsal  surface. 

The  male  is  provided  at  the  caudal  extremity  with  a  threefold  bursa 

(Fig.  495,  t)  and  two  thin  bone-like  spicules  (p).     In  the  female  the 

caudal  end  is  pointed  and  is  armed  with  an  awl-like  prong;  the  vulva 

lies  back  of  the  centre  of  the  body.     The  oval  eggs  (Fig.  497)  are  from 

44  to  67  /i  long  and  from  23  to  40  m  broad.     They  undergo  the  first  stages 

*  of  cleavage  in  the  human  intestine  (a,  6,  c,  cf),  develop  still  further  in 

muddy  water  (e,/),  and  may  then,  if  brought  into  the  intestinal  canal 

of  man,  immediately  develop  again  into  sexually  mature  individuals. 

^         Their  presence  in  tlae  intestinal  tract  is  not  without  danger.     With  its 

teeth  the  worm  works  its  way  into  the  mucous  membrane  as  far  as  the 

.^i         submucosa  and  sucks  itself  full  of  blood.     Its  point  of  attack  is  dis- 

^        tinguishable  later  by  a  small  ecchymosis,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a 

white  spot  with  a  central  perforation.     (Occasionally  there  are  found  in 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  small  blood-filled  holes  containing 

each  a  coiled-up  worm.     When  present  in  large  numbers  they  cause 

continuous  and  serious  loss  of  blood,  which  produces  a  profound  anaemia 

in  the  patient  {Egyptian  chlorosis).     Perroncito,  Graziadei,  and  Baumler 

have  ascertained  the  presence  of  anchylostomata  in  the  intestine  even 

several  years  after  infection  has  taken  place.     The  parasite  is  common 

in  the  tropics.     According  to  Griesinger  and  Bilharz,  something  like  a 

quarter  of  the  population  of  Egypt  suffer  from  this  disease.     A  few 

^^       years  ago  the  parasite  was  very  frequently  observed  among  the  laborers 
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in  the  St.  Gk>thard  Tunnel.     Menche  and  Leichtenstem  state  that  the 
brick-fields  of  the  province  of  the  Bhine  are  in  great  part  infected  with 


FlO.  407. 


^ 


FIO.  496. 

Fio.  406.— Male  of  anchylo9toma  duodendU.  (After  ScbuIthesB.)  a.  Head  with  mouth-capsule;  h, 
OBBopbaffus;  e.  Intestine ;  d,  anal  glands ;  e,  oenrical  glands;  A  ^^^  '*  <7«  muscular  layer;  K  poms  ezer»- 
torlus ;  i,  triple  bursa;  k^  ribs  of  the  buraa ;  U  testicular  canal ;  m,  vesicula  semlnalis ;  n,  ductus  ejacola- 
torlus ;  0,  groove  of  latter ;  p,  penis ;  q^  sheath  of  penis.    Magnified  20  diameters. 

Fio.  406.— cephalic  end  of  anchyloistoTna  duodenale,  (After  Schulthess.)  a.  Mouth-capsule;  b. 
teeth  of  ventral  border ;  c,  teeth  of  dorsal  border ;  d,  buccal  cavity ;  e,  skin-sac  on  ventral  side  of  head ;  A 
muscular  layer ;  g^  dorsal  groove ;  h^  oesophagus. 

Fio.  407.— Eggsfof  anehylogtoma  duodenale,  (After  Perroncito  and  Schulthess.)  a,  b,  c,  d.  Different 
stages  of  cleavage ;  e,  A  eggs  with  embryos.    Magnified  200  diameters. 

anchylostomata,  and  that  the  disease  which  was  long  considered  in  that 
region  as  brick-buraer's  anaemia  is  caused  by  the  anchylostoma. 
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The  eustrongylus  sisras,  a  palisade-worm  of  red  color,  whose  female 
reaches  a  length  of  a  metre,  is  a  very  rare  parasite,  which  has  been  ob- 
served but  a  few  times  in  the  pelvis  of  the  human  kidney.  It  possesses 
a  buccal  opening  with  six  papillae,  and  the  male  has  at  the  caudal  end  a 
bursa  with  a  single  spiculum.  The  eggs  are  oval,  0.06  mm.  long,  and 
provided  with  an  uneven  albuminous  envelope. 

The  strongylus  longevasrinatus,  a  white  thread-like  worm  26  mm, 
long,  was  observed  in  one  instance  in  the  lung  of  a  boy. 

Species  cf  dockmius  occur  also  in  dogs  and  cats — not  only  the  dochmUts  duodencdis, 
bat  also  other  varieties — and  are  said  likewise  to  cause  anaemia. 

Varieties  of  strongylus  occur  very  frequently  in  the  domestic  animals,  sometimes 
as  intestinal  parasites,  again  as  dwellers  in  the  lungs.^ 

Strongylus  armaius  is  a  parasite  of  the  horse,  which  enters  the  intestinal  tract  as  an 
embryo,  and  thence  bores  into  the  mesenteric  arteries,  or  even 
into  a  renal  artery,  where  it  develops  to  sexual  maturity  and 
then  wanders  back  into  the  large  intestine.  The  fully  devel- 
oped male  worm  is  from  20  to  30  mm.  long,  the  female  from  20 
to  55  mm.  It  causes  clots  to  form  in  the  arteries,  and  brings 
about  aneurismal  dilatations  of  the  vessel-wall. 

Strongylus  fXaria  is  a  filiform  worm  some  25  to  84  mm. 
long,  which  occurs  in  the  air-passages  of  sheep,  goats,  rabbits, 
and  deer,  and  there  occasions  inflammations.  Strongylus  rures- 
cens  and  strongylus  paradoxus^  nematoidium  ovis  pulmonale 
(Lydtin)  orpseudcUius  ovis  pulmonalis  (Koch),  are  likewise  oc- 
cupants of  sheep's  lungs,  strongylus  paradoxus  also  of  the  lungs 
of  swine.  Strongylus  commutatus  occurs  in  the  lungs  of  the 
hare  and  rabbit,  while  strongylus  syngamus  and  strongylus  bron- 
chicUis  are  found  in  the  air-passages  of  birds,  all  three  being 
productive  of  inflammation.  Strongylus  micrurus  (Strose*)  oc- 
curs in  cows  and  calves,  not  only  in  the  air-passages,  but  also 
in  arterial  aneurisms. 

§  196.  The  ansruillula  stercoralis  or  pseudorhaih 
ditia  stercoralis  (Fig.  498)  is  a  small  nematode,  the 
male  possessing  a  length  of  0.88  mm.,  the  female 
1.2  mm.  The  worm  is  indigenous  to  Cochin  China 
and  Italy,  and  in  the  latter  country  often  occurs 
simultaneously  with  the  anchylostoma.  The  fruc- 
tified female  contains  both  eggs  and  embryos  (Fig. 
498).  The  latter,  which  at  birth  spread  through 
the  whole  intestinal  tract,  the  gall-ducts,  and  the 
pancreatic  duct,  and  even,  according  to  Normand, 
occasion  diarrhoea,  may  develop  inside  the  intestine 
up  to  the  point  of  formation  of  the  sexual  organs 
(Perroncito).  In  all  probability  some  even  attain 
complete  sexual  maturity,  while  others  pass  away 
earlier  with  the  fseces.  The  larvae  at  their  depar- 
ture are  from  .250  to  370  /^  long. 

According  to  Golgi  and  Monti,  the  anguiUula  ster- 
coraiis  x)eneh'ates  into  Lieberkiihn's  crypts,  where 
it  deposits  its  eggs  and  young;  these  cause  some- 
times epithelial  degeneration,  and  at  other  times  epithelial  hypertrophy. 

The  ansruillula  intestinalis  is  a  roundworm  2.25  mm.  long,  of  which 
8i>ecies  the  female  alone  is  known.    It  has  the  same  distribution  as  the 


Fio.  488.— Female  of 
anguiUula  stereoraUa^ 
with  em  and  embiroi. 
(After  Perrondto.)  Magw 
nifled  85  dlameten. 


>  A.  Mtlller:  ''Die  Kematoden  der  Sllugethierlungentmddie  Lnngenwnrmkrankheit, 
-eine  zoologisch-patholog.  Untersuchung,''  Deutsche  ZeiL  f,  Thiermed,,  zv.,  1889. 
«"Bau  von  Strongylus  micrurus, ^^  Deutsche  Zeitschr.f,  Thiermed,^  zyiii.,  1802, 
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anguxUula  stercoralis.  The  eggs  do  not  develop  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
or,  at  any  rate,  exhibit  only  the  first  stages  of  segmentation  at  the  time 
of  their  departure  with  the  fsBces.  At  a  temperature  of  from  25°  to  30° 
0.  there  sets  in  a  very  rapid  segmentation  of  the  eggs  in  the  diluted 
fsBces,  and  the  development  of  the  embryos  commences,  though  the  lat- 
ter attain  their  complete  development  only  in  a  new  host. 


§  197.  Trichocephalus  dispar,  the  whip-worm,  is  indeed  a  common 
but  comparatively  harmless  parasite,  which  is  found  in  the  caecum  and 

neighboring  section  of  the  intes- 
tine. According  to  Askanazy  it 
draws  blood  from  the  intestinal 
^  mucous    membrane.      Both    male 

and  female  are  from  4  to  6  cm. 
long  (Fig.  499).  The  anterior 
body-cavity  (a,  b)  is  very  narrow 
and  thread-like,  while  the  posterior 
half  of  the  body,  which  contains 
the  sexual  organs  (/,  gr,  Z,  o,  p),  is 
very  much  thicker,  cylindrical  in 
the  female  (B),  and  in  the  male 
(A)  coiled  up  and  provided  with  a 
spiculum  (gr). 

The  eggs  (Fig.  500)  have  an  elon- 
Fio.  490,  B.  gated  ovarshai)e,  being  50  /^  long. 
They  possess  a  thick  brown  shell, 
which  exhibits  at  each  pole  a  peg- 
shaped  swelling  clear  as  crystal. 

The  first  embryonal  develop- 
ment takes  place  in  water  and  damp 
earth.  It  progresses  extremely 
slowly,  requiring  in  the  summer 
Fig.  489,  A.  Fio.  600.       from  four  to  five  months,  and  in 

the  colder  periods  of  the  year  a 
much  longer  time.  The  eggs  are 
very  resistant  to  cold  and  dryness.* 


Varieties  of  tricJwcepfuUus  occur  also 
in  the  domestic  animcds. 


Fio.  4IOO.-~Tnchocephalu8  dispar.  A,  Male ;  J3, 
caudal  end  of  female;  a,  oepliallc  end:  o,  anterior 
belly  wltb  cesopbaffus ;  c,  stomach ;  d,  intestine ; 
e,  cloaca ;  A  seminal  duct ;  g,  penis ;  U  bell-sbaped 
penis-sbeath  and  end  of  penis;  m,  intestine  of 
female;  n,  anus;  o.  uterus;  p,  vaginal  orlfloe. 
(After  Kttcbemneister  and  ZOhl)  Magnitled  10 
diameters. 


Fio.  500.— Etc  of  trichocephalus  dispar. 
Heller.)    Magmfled  850  diametera. 


(After 


198. 


spiralis 

■  namely, 


The-  trichina 
is    seen  in  two  forms  — 
the  trichina  of  the  intestine  and  the  trichina  of  the  muscles. 

It  reaches  sexual  maturity  as  an  intestinal  parasite  (Fig.  501) — the 
intestinal  trichina— and  then  appears  as  a  small,  white,  hair-like  worm, 
visible  even  to  the  naked  eye.  The  female  (A)  is  3  mm.  long,  the  male 
(B)  considerably  smaller.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  elongated  in 
both  sexes,  and  in  the  male  (B)  is  provided  on  the  dorsal  half  with  two 
conical-shaped  terminal  pegs,  which  are  directed  toward  the  belly,  and 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  four  knob-like  papillae.  Instead  of  a 
spiculum,  the  muscular  cloaca  is  protruded  outward  in  copulation. 


*  For  the  literature  on  this  subject,  consult  Huber :  **  Bibliographied.  klin.  Helmin- 
thologle,"  MUnchen,  1893,  S.  213 ;  and  Askanazy :  "  Der  Peitschenwurm,"  Deutsches  Ar- 
ehivf.  /din.  Med.,  67  Bd.,  1896. 
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The  intestinal  canal  begins  with  a  muscular  mouth,  which  has  the 
fimctions  and  appearance  of  an  intestine,  and  farther  on,  increasing  in 
calibre,  passes  directly  into  the  food-canal.  This 
is  surrounded  throughout  its  entire  length  by  so- 
called  cell-bodies — that  is,  a  row  of  large  cells. 
The  stomach,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
food-canal,  is  a  flask-shaped  dilatation  of  the  in- 
testine, and  is  covered  with  fine  granular  cells. 
The  stomach  passes,  with  no  important  change 
of  structure,  into  the  intestine,  which  in  the  mtde 
joins  with  the  seminal  duct  at  the  caudal  end  to 
form  a  cloaca. 

The  testicle  consists  of  a  pouch,  which  com- 
mences near  the  caudal  end  of  the  body  in  a  blind 
sac,  proceeds  forward  as  far  as  the  cell-body,  and 
bending  there,  passes  over  into  the  seminal  duct. 

The  sexual  organs  of  the  female  (A)  consist 
of  a  single  ovary,  a  uterus,  and  a  vagina,  which 
opens  outward  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and 
second  quarters.  The  ovary  likewise  forms  a 
X>ouch  located  close  to  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body,  and  in  this  develop  the  roundish  eggs. 
The  pouch  passes  anteriorly  into  the  sac-shaped 
uterus. 

The  eggs  develop  within  the  uterus  into  em- 
bryos which  are  set  free  at  birth. 

The  muscle-trichina  (Fig.  502)  is  a  worm 
from  0.7  to  1.0  mm.  long  which  lives  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body.  It  is  generally  coiled  up  in  a 
spiral,  and  lies  in  a  capsule,  which  occasionally 
contains  lime-salts.  Between  the  coils  of  the 
worm  is  a  finely  granular  mass. 

A  single  capsule  may  contain  two,  three,  or 
even  five  trichinae. 

If  a  piece  of  muscle  •which  contains  living 
trichinae  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach  of  a  host 
— for  example,  man — the  capsules  are  dissolved 
and  the  trichinae  liberated.  Sexual  maturity  is 
attained  in  the  intestinal  canal  in  two  and  a  half 
days,  when  copulation  occurs.  On  the  seventh 
day  after  the  introduction  of  the  muscle-trichinae 
the  birth  of  embryos  begins,  and  continues  quite 
a  while,  apparently  for  weeks.  A  single  female 
trichina  is  said  to  bear  from  one  thousand  to 
thirteen  hundred  young.  According  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  Pagenstecher,  Chatin,  Cerf ontaine, 
and  Askanazy,  the  female  trichinae  penetrate  into 
the  intestinal  villi  and  deposit  the  embryos  in 
the  lymph-vessels,  whence  their  migration  begins. 
How  far  they  are  swept  i)assively  along  with  the 
lymph,  how  far  active  migration  is  coDcemed  in  J. 

their  spreading,  is  a  diflSicult  matter  to  determine,  rio.  60i.-sexuaiiy  mature 
Once  in  the  muscles  they  penetrate  the  primitive  ^!^fteriiuck2t!?  mv- 
fibres,  bring  the  adjacent  contents  to  degenera-     niaedia)  diameters. 
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tion,  and  grow  in  abont  fourteen  days  to  fully  developed  muscle-tri- 
chinae.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  muscle-fibres  which  contain  trichin» 
there  sets  in  a  growth  of  muscle-nuclei,  while  the  invaded  connective 
tissue  becomes  inflamed.  At  first  the  trichina  is  inclosed  only  by  the 
sarcolemma,  which  shows  hyaline  thickening  above  it.  But,  later  on, 
inflammatory  granulation  occurs  in  the  neighborhood,  producing  con- 
nective tissue  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sarcolemma,  and  also  peue- 
trating  into  its  interior,  where  the  muscle  nuclei  in  consequence  perish. 
Fat  cells  may  develop  later  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule,  this 
tissue  being  especially  well  marked  at  the  ends. 

The  intestinal  trichinsB  have  a  limited  lifetime  of  from  five  to  eight 
weeks.  The  muscle-trichinae,  on  the  other  hand,  may  exist  a  very  long, 
possibly  an  unlimited,  time  (that  is,  until  the  death  of  the  affected  in- 
dividusJ) ,  or  at  any  rate  for  years ;  and  yet,  according  to  Ehrhardt,  a 
few  of  them  may  die  before  the  formation  of  the  capsule  is  completed. 
After  some  time  there  takes  place  a  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  the  cap- 
sule, which  causes  it  to  appear  glistening  white  by  reflected  light  and 


Fio.  son.    Encapsulated  mtucle-trlcbinae.    (After  Leuckart.)    Magnified  00  dlametoiB. 

by  transmitted  light  cloudy  and  dark.  In  rare  cases  the  trichinae  them- 
selves, after  dying,  undergo  ciJcification. 

The  trichinae  have  been  observed  not  only  in  man,  but  in  the  swine, 
cat,  rat,  mouse,  marmot,  polecat,  fox,  martens,  badger,  hedgehog,  and 
raccoon.  Muscle-trichinae  are  also  produced  in  rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
sheep,  and  dogs  by  feeding  on  trichina-infected  meat.  Human  beings 
are  infected  by  tho  ingestion  of  uncooked  pork.  The  invasion  of  tri- 
chinae produces  various  phenomena  in  man.  The  symptoms  of  an  in- 
testinal catarrh  follow  the  introduction  of  trichinous  meat  into  the 
intestine.  As  the  trichinae  wander  into  the  muscles  there  arise  pains, 
swellings,  oedema,  and  paralyses,  and  not  infrequently  fever  sets  in.  ^  The 
symptoms  are  most  severe  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks.  Not  infre- 
quently death  follows.  The  intensity  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  are  in 
general  proportionate  to  the  number  of  invading  trichinae  in  the  muscles. 

The  trichinae  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  diaphragm,  the 
tongue,  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  larynx,  and 
the  thighs,  and  are  scattered  most  sparsely  in  the  distant  muscles  of  the 
extremities.  The  collection  is  usu^y  greatest  around  the  attachmenti 
of  the  tendons. 
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§  199.  Filaria  or  dracunculus  medinensis  (Fig.  503) ,  the  guinea-' 
worm,  is  a  thin,  filiform  worm  from  60  to  100  cm. 
long.  Up  to  the  present  the  female  alone  is  known. 
The  cephalic  end  is  rounded  off,  while  the  caudal 
end  tapers  into  a  pointed  tail  curved  toward  the 
belly.  The  external  covering  consists  of  a  fiim 
cuticle  which  becomes  thickened  at  the  cephalic 
end,  taking  the  shape  of  a  shield.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  narrow  and  possesses  no  anus.  The  ute- 
rus, filled  with  young,  takes  up  the  major  part  of 
the  whole  body-cavity.  The  embryos  have  no  egg- 
shell, but  possess  a  thick  cuticle  and  an  awl-shaped 
tail.  As  intermediate  host,  the  embryos  seek 
small  Crustacea,  contained  in  which  they  reach  the 
stomach  in  the  drinking-water.  In  Africa  and 
Asia  the  worm  occurs  very  frequently.  It  develops 
in  the  skin  to  sexual  maturity,  and  occasions  cuta- 
neous abscesses  on  the  affected  spots.  Most  usu- 
ally it  is  found  on  the  lower  extremities,  especially 
in  the  region  of  the  heel. 

Filaria  sans^uinis  iiominis  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  larvsB  (Fig.  504)  of  a  worm  which,  when 
sexually  mature,  is  filiform,  and  measures  from  8 
to  10  cm.  in  length.  It  is  called  after  its  dis- 
coverer filaria  Bancrofti.  The  larvce  are  0.35  mm. 
long,  and  occur  in  the  blood 
and  lymph  of  man.  The  worm 
lives  in  the  lymphatics,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  scrotum 
and  lower  extremities.  It 
causes  lymph-stasis  and  in- 
flammations, which  in  turn 
lead  to  82velKng  of  the  lymphcUic 
glands  and  etepJumtiaaiS'-like 
thickening  of  the  tissues,  com- 
bined with  oedema  and  lym- 
phangiectasia. Pustular  in- 
flammations, lymph-abscesses, 
buboes,  chylous  hydrocele,  and 
ascites  may  also  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  its  presence. 

From  the  lymphatics  of  the 
limbs  and  scrotum  the  eggs  and 
embryos  (0.35  mm.  long)  (Fig. 
504)  spread  into  other  parte 
of  the  lymphatic  system  and 
into  the  blood,  and  cause  hse- 
maturia,  chyluria,  and  chylous 
diarrhoea.  According  to  Man- 
son  and  Scheube,  the  migra- 
Fio.  504.-Embryo  of  tiou  iuto  the  blood  takes  place 
{iiS^M  jBoHS^SS^t  chiefly  at  night— that  is,  while 
ma  homSISr^  (After  the  patient  is  at  rest.  The  hsematuria  is  the  result 
dtaSteiB.  ***''**^*^  ^     of  a  collection  of  embryos  in  the  blood-vessels  of 


euneulua      medinentia* 
(Leuckart)    Lifeidze. 
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the  urinary  organs.  The  chyloria  and  the  chylous  diarrhoea,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  said  to  come  from  the  fact  that  the  parasites  obstruct 
the  thoracic  duct,  so  that  lymph-ptasis  occurs;  ttiis  a£Fects  also  the 
lymphatics  of  the  bladder  and  intestine  and  permits  exudation  of  lymph 
in  these  localities.  According  to  Scheube,  the  bursting  of  the  lymphatics 
lacerates  the  blood-vessels  also,  so  that  blood  is  mixed  with  lymph.  The 
embryos  may  leave  the  urinary  organs  by  way  of  the  urine. 

The  spreading  of  the  embryos  is  effected,  as  Hanson  thinks,  through 
the  agency  of  mosquitos,  which  take  them  up  in  the  act  of  sucking  blood. 
The  embryos  attain  a  still  higher  stage  of  development  inside  the  mos- 
quitos, after  which  they  make  their  way  into  water,  and  then  once  more 
into  the  human  system.  Probably  their  entrance  into  the  latter  is 
effected  through  the  intestine.  The  correctness  of  Hanson's  views  is, 
however,  questioned  by  Leuckart. 

The  iilaria  sanguinis  occurs,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  in  the  tropics 
— Brazil,  Egypt,  southern  China,  Calcutta,  Bahia,  and  Guadeloui)e. 

Mackenzie  estimates  the  number  of  filaria  embryos  present  in  the  blood  of  a  case  of 
hsematochyluria  carefully  observed  by  him  at  from  thirtynsix  to  forty  millions.  The 
patient  died  of  empyema,  and  the  filarisB  perished  during  this  sickness. 

Various  species  of  filaria  occur  in  the  domestic  animals,  dwelling  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  The  filaria  papiUosa  is  quite  a  common  parasite  of  the  horse,  ass,  and  cattle, 
living  in  the  serous  cavities  and  possessing  a  length  of  from  5  to  18  cm.  Fiiaria  hosmO' 
tica,  a  worm  from  13  to  26  cm.  long,  occupies  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  pul- 
monary artery  of  the  dog,  and  there  surrenders  its  embryos  to  the  blood.  It  occurs 
especially  in  America,  China,  and  India. 

2.   Trematodes  {Sucking-worms), 

§  200.  The  trematodes  are  sucking-worms  of  tongue  or  leaf  shape. 
They  possess  a  clinging  apparatus  in  Sie  form  of  ventrally  placed  suck- 
ing-cups varying  in  number;  sometimes  they  are  also  provided  with 
hook-  or  clasp-like  homy  projections  for  the  same  purpose.  The  intes- 
tinal canal  is  without  an  anus,  and  is  split  like  a  fork  throughout  most 
of  its  extent.  They  develop  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  direct  growth  to 
maturity  of  the  embryos  (miraddium)  which  are  hatched  out  of^  eggs,  or 
by  the  method  of  alternate  generation,  the  ger^ns  developing  inside  of 
hosts.  The  miracidium,  or  ciliated  embryo,  makes  its  way  into  a  sncul 
or  mussel,  and  grows  into  a  go'Tn-sac  (sparoq/st)  which  later  develops, 
either  directly  or  by  the  formation  of  intermediary  germ-sacs  (redice)^ 
into  cercarice,  a  stage  in  which  they  swarm  forth,  provided  with  oar-like 
tails.  Next  they  lose  their  tails,  and  make  their  way  into  a  new  host 
(molluscs,  arthropods,  fishes,  amphibia),  where  they  become  encaTOU- 
lated  and  develop  sexually,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  final  host  The 
sporocysts  which  produce  cercarise  are  classed  as  primary  gemi  sacs; 
but  if  they  produce  cercariae  only  after  the  formation  of  rediae,  then  they 
are  known  as  secondaj-y  geiim  sacs. 

The  distoma  hepaticum,  or  liver-fluke,  is  a  leaf-shaped  sucking- 
worm  28  mm.  long  and  12  mm.  wide  (Fig.  505).  The  cephalic  end  pro- 
jects like  a  beak,  and  bears  a  small  sucking-cup,  in  which  the  mouth  is 
located.  Close  behind  this,  on  the  ventral  surface,  is  a  second  sucking- 
cup,  and  between  the  two  lies  the  sexual  orifice. 

The  uterus  consists  of  a  convoluted,  bulb-shaped  bag  situated  behind 
the  posterior  sucking-cup.  On  each  side  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body 
lie  the  yolk-sacs,  and  between  these  the  much-branched  testicular  canals. 
The  forked  intestinal  canal  also  gives  oflf  numerous  branches. 
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The  eggs  (Fig.  506)  are  oval,  0.13  mm.  long  and  0.08  mm.  wide.  A 
globular-shaped  embryo— a  miracidium — develops  in  water,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  finely  ciliated  arrangement  swims  about  and  looks  up  a 
new  host  (LinmsBUS  minutus)  of  the  Mollusk  family.    At  the  time  of  its 


Fio.  60S.^iX8toma  liepaticum^  with  male  and  female  sexual  apparatus.    (After  Leuckait.)    Hagnlfled  &5 

dlameten. 

penetration  into  the  snail  its  envelope  of  skin  is  cast  aside,  and  what 
was  formerly  a  miracidium,  possessing  an  intestine  and  excretory  or- 
gan, as  well  as  a  brain  ganglion,  is  transformed  into  a  sporocyst  In 
this  condition  the  intestine  and  nervous  system  atrophy,  while  collec- 
tions of  cells  develop  by  cleavage  out  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  giving  rise  to  a  second  generation  of  germ-sacs^  called 
redicB.  These  rediss  (which  are  possessed  of  an  intestine)  next  pro- 
duce inside  of  the  same  host,  out  of  cells  which  become  separated  &om 
the  collection,  the  cercarice  which  desert  the  host  and  by  the  aid  of  an  oar- 
shaped  tail  swim  about  in  water.  Finally  they  lose  this  tail  and  become 
encapsulated  in  almost  any  foreign  body,  and  thence  reach  their  final  host 
(generally  with  the  food),  there  to  develop  into  sexually  mature  individ- 
uals. ^  When  sexually  mature,  they  live  in  the  biliary  ducts,  and  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  intestine  or  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  liver- 
fluke  is  rare  in  man,  though  frequently  found  in  ruminating  animals. 
The  consequences  of  its  invasion,  especially  if  it  is  present  in  large 
numbers,  are  occlusion  and  stricture  of  the  biliary  ducts  from  ulcera- 
tion, then  the  formation  of  gall  concretions,  inflammation  in  the  vicinity, 
and  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  with  atrophy  of 
ihe  glandular  tissue. 

The  distoma  lanceolatum  is  only  8  or  9  mm.  long  and  from  2  to  2.5 


Fio.  606.— Eggs  of  dtstoma  hepaticum,    (After  Leuckart)    Magnlfled  200  diameters. 

mm.  wide,  is  lancet-shaped,  and  the  head  section  is  not  special]  v  marked 
oflf  from  the  body  (Fig.  507). 

The  skin  of  the  body  is  smooth.  Two  irregularly  shaped  testicles 
lie  close  behind  the  ventral  cup,  in  front  of  the  ovary  and  uterus,  the 
coils  of  which  shine  through  the  transx>arent  body.     The  anterior  coils. 
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which  contain  ripe  eggs,  are  black,  the  rest  being  a  rusty  red.    The 
yellowish-white  yolk-sacs  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  lateral  margin. 


Fio.  Bffl.^Dtstoma  lanceolatum  with  it8  Inner  organs.    (After  Leuckart.)    Magnified  10  diamecen. 

The  eggs  (Fig.  508)  are  0.04  mm.  long,  and  while  still  in  the  ntems 
contain  an  embryo,  which  does  not  escape,  however,  until  several  weets^ 
after  the  eggs  are  cast  off.     Its  metamorphoses  are  unknown. 


Fxo.  508.— Eggs  of  dittoma  lanceoUUum  sbortly  after  tbe  formation  of  a  aliell.     (After  Leiickart.V 

Magnified  400  diameters. 

The  distoma  lanceolatum  likewise  occupies  the  biliary  passages,  but 
is  very  rare  in  man.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  sheep  and  cattle.  It 
is  present  only  in  small  numbers,  and  therefore  occasions  no  important 
changes ;  when  great  numbers  do  occur,  inflammation  and  proliferation 
of  the  peritoneal  connective  tissue  may  ensue. 

Baelz  has  described  three  species  of  trematodes  which  occur  in  Japan,  and  which  he 
calls  distoma  hepalia  endemicum  pemiciasum,  distoma  hepatis  itifioeuum,  and  distoma 
pulmonaXe.^  The  last-mentioned  species  is  from  8  to  10  mm.  long,  dwells  in  the  lungs, 
and  causes  haemoptysis.  The  distoma  hepatis  endemicum  is  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  oc- 
cupies the  bile-passages,  causing  liver  hypertrophies  and  diarrhoBa.  According  to 
Winogradoff,  there  occurs  not  infrequently  in  Siberia  a  special  kind  of  liver-fluke,  the 
distoma  Sibiricum,  which,  according  to  Brown,  is  possibly  identical  with  the  liver-fluke 
of  the  cat  {distoma  fdineum). 

§  201.  In  the  distoma  hcematobium,  or  Bilharzia  hsamatobia  (Fig. 
609),  the  sexes  are  separate.  The  mouth  and  ventral  cup  lie  only  a 
short  distance  apart  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  new-bom  indirid- 
ual.  The  sexual  opening  lies  in  both  sexes  close  behind  the  ventral 
sucking-cup.  The  male  is  from  12  to  14  mm.  long.  Its  body  is 
smooth,  but  in  its  posterior  portion  is  rolled  up  into  a  tube  (Fig.  609) 
which  serves  for  the  reception  of  the  female  (canalis  gynaecophorus). 

The  female  is  from  16  to  19  mm.  long,  and  almost  cylindrical.  The 
eggs  are  an  elongated  oval  (Fig.  510)  measuring  0.12  mm.  in  length,  and 
possess  a  terminal  or  lateral  spine.  According  to  Sonsino's  observa- 
tions, no  alternate  generation  occurs  in  the  development  of  the  distoma^ 
hcematobium.    The  part  of  intermediate  host  is  taken  by  small  Crustacea,. 

JCf.  Manson:  Lancet^  1883. 
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into  which  the  ciliated  embryo,  swimming  around  in  water,  bores  its 
way  to  become  encapsulated  in  the  former's  tissues.  In  all  probability, 
then,  infection  occurs  by  drinking  water  infected  with  the  larvsB. 

The  worms  are  found  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
the  splenic  vein,  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  also  in  the  rectal  and  vesical 
blood-vessels.  They  get  their  nourishment  from  the  blood,  and  occur 
in  men  and  apes.  Their  eggs  are  distributed  throughout  the  mucosa 
and  submucosa  of  the  ureters,  bladder,  and  rectum,  and  at  times  they 
are  found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  prostate  as  well.  They  give 
rise  to  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  ureters,  with  the  formation  of 
papillary  and  polypoid  growths,  ulcerations,  incrustations,  and  con- 
cretions.^ While  still  within  the  urinary  passages,  cylindrical  embryos 
^miracidia)  provided  with  fine  cilia  may  develop.  ^  Their  subsequent 
late  is  uncertain.  Sonsino  states  that  the  miracidium  forces  its  way 
into  Crustacea  and  the  larv»  of  ephemerides,  and  there  changes  directly 
into  a  larva,  which  in  turn  develops  directly  into  a  sexually  mature  in- 
dividual after  its  reception  into  a  human  body. 

The  parasite  occurs  through  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
also  in  S^zibar,  Tunis,  Lake  Nyassa,  in  Beyrout,  and  in  Sicily.    It  is 


FIO.  609.  FIO.  610. 

Fig.  600.— DMoma  hoBmatoMum,    CA.fter  Leuckait.)    Male  and  female,  the  latter  in  tbe  oanalls  gyn8»* 
ooplionis  of  tlie  f onnw.    Magnified  10  dlameten. 

Fio.  610.— Eon  of  dfgtoma  Timmatcbium.    (After  Leuckart.)    a.  Egg  wltb  terminal  spine ;  b,  egg 
wltblateial  spine.    Magnified  150  diameters. 

most  common  in  Egypt,  where  twenty-five  per  cent  or  thereabout  of  the 
native  i>opulation  stdBfer  from  this  disease. 

3.  Cestodes  (Tapeworms). 

§  202.  The  tapeworms  are  Jlat  worms  devoid  of  mouth  or  intestine^ 
which  increase  after  the  method  of  alternate  generation,  through  the 
germination  of  a  pear-shaped  ptimary  host  (head  or  scolex),  and  remain 
united  to  the  latter  for  a  considerable  time  as  a  (usually)  long,  band- 
shaped  colony.  The  single  members  of  this  colony,  the  sexually  active 
individuals,  or  proglottides,  increase  in  size  the  more  widely  they  be- 
come separated  from  their  place  of  origin  by  the  formation  of  new  mem- 
bers, but  outside  of  this  are  devoid  of  any  outward  peculiarity.  The 
pear-shaped  primary  host,  on  the  other  hand,  known  as  the  scolex  or 
head,  is  provided  with  from  two  to  four  suckers,  and  usually  also  with 
curved,  claw-like  hooks.  With  the  help  of  these  adhering  organs  the 
tapeworms  fasten  themselves  to  the  intestinal  wall  of  their  intermediate 
host,  which  invariably  seems  to  be  one  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  The 
Bcolices  develop  out  of  a  round  embryo  with  from  four  to  six  hooks,  and 
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are  found  as  so-called  '^  measles  "  in  the  most  diverse  organs,  chiefly  the 
parenchymatous  ones;  later,  they  move  out  of  these  organs  by  a  passive 
migration  into  the  intestine  of  their  future  host. 

The  tapeivorrm  tvhich  occur  as  parasites  in  man  belong  to  different 
families — the  Tcenice  and  the  Bothriocephali.  The  former  live  in  man 
either  as  "measles"  or  as  tapeworms.  The  latter  occur  in  human 
beings  as  tapeworms  only. 

§  203.  The  taenia  solium  in  its  fully  developed  condition  possesses 
usually  a  length  of  from  2  to  3  metres.  Its  head  (Fig.  511)  is  as  large 
as  a  small  pinhead,  and  is  spherical  in  shape;  it  has  quite  prominent 
sucking-cups.  The  crown  of  its  head  is  not  infrequently  pigmented, 
and  is  the  bearer  of  a  fairly  large  rostellum  with  some  twenty Hsix  coarse, 
closely  aggregated  hooks,  with  short  rootlets  (Fig.  511).  Following 
the  head  comes  a  filiform  neck  almost  an  inch  long.  A  certain  distance 
from  the  head  there  commences  a  division  into  segments.  The  first 
segments  are  very  short,  but  their  length  increases  from  before  back- 
ward (Fig.  512).  They  become  first  square  and  finally  longer  than  they 
are  wide.  About  130  cm.  behind  the  head  the  mature  segments  begin, 
though  the  sexual  organs  were  fully  develox)ed  in  the  earlier  segments. 
The  mature  segments  (Fig.  613)  are,  when  stretched  out,  9  or  10  mm. 


FIO.  51L  FIO.  512.  FIO.  618. 

Fio.  611.— Head  of  Uenia  solium  with  protrading  rosteUom.    (Preparation  gtalned  witb  carmlDe  and 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam.)    Magnified  60  diameten. 

Fio.  61i3.— Half -developed  and  fully  matured  segments.    Natural  size.    (After  Leuckart.) 

Fig.  613.— Two  proglottides  with  uterus.    Hagnlfled  2  diameters.    (After  Leuckait.) 

long  and  6  or  7  mm.  wide,  and  have  their  comers  rounded  oflF.  The 
sexual  orifice  is  situated  laterally  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  body. 
The  uterus  possesses  from  seven  to  ten  lateral  branches,  which  are  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  a  considerable  distance,  and  end  in  a  vari- 
able number  of  boughs  branched  like  a  tree.  The  uterus  is  filled  with 
eggs. 
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The  parenchyma  of  the  body  of  mature  as  well  as  of  immature  'oro- 

ifloUides  (or  tapeworm  segments)  (Fig.  514)  is  divided  into  two  cnief 
ayers,  of  which  the  central  is  known  as  the  middle  layer,  the  periph- 
eral as  the  cortical  layer.  The  middle  layer  includes  the  sexual  organs 
(Fig.  614,  c,  dy  c,/,  gr,  A,  t,  A;,  Z,  m,  n),  and  also  the  water  vascular  sys- 


Fio.  614.— Segment  of  iaonia  9clLium  witb  fully  developed  sexual  apparatus.  (After  Sominer.)  A^ 
Snrfaoe  view  of  se^nnent ;  B,  border  of  adjacent  anterior  segment;  a  tbat  of  adjacent  posterior  segment. 
a.  Longitudinal  excretory  trunk ;  a>«  transyerae  anastomosis ;  b,  longitudinal  plaama-vessei ;  e,  testicular 
vesicles ;  d,  seminal  ducts ;  e,  vas  deferens;  A  cirrus-bag  with  cirrus  (or  penis) ;  tr,  porus  genitalis ;  h, 
border  papilla ;  U  vagina ;  ^c,  ovary ;  U  albumin  gland ;  'm,  sliell-gland,  and  oviduct  In  front  of  same:  n^ 
uterus.    Magnified  80  diameters. 

tem  (a),  an  excretory  apparatus  which  traverses  the  whole  tapeworm 
from  head  to  last  segment  in  the  form  of  two  canals  located  in  the  lateral 
border  of  the  middle  layer.  The  canals  are  connected  with  each  other 
at  the  posterior  end  of  each  segment  {oT)  and  also  send  subdividing 
branches  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  body. 

The  sexual  apparatus  consists  of  mcde  and  female  sexual  organs  lying 
close  together.  A  number  of  clear,  small  vesicles  serve  as  testicles  (c), 
lying  chiefly  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle  layer.  The  vas  deferens 
(e),  which  is  connected  with  the  testicles  by  the  seminal  ducts  (d),  opens 
into  an  umbilicated  papilla  located  on  the  latertd  border  (h).  The 
coiled  end  if,  a)  lies  in  a  muscular  bag  and  may  be  protruded  through 
the  sexual  orince  (cirrus) .  The  female  sexual  onfice  is  located  just  back 
of  the  male  orifice  in  the  same  sexual  cloaca.  The  vagina  (i)  leads 
thence  to  the  posterior  boraer  of  the  segment.  Before  reaching  the  lat- 
ter it  widens  into  the  seminal  vesicle,  and  behind  this  into  the  fructify- 
ing canal  and  the  so-called  "globular  body."  The  germ-preparing  or- 
gans, which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  immature  segments,  consist  of  a 
double  ovary  (k)  and  a  single  albuminous  gland  (J) ;  these  are  sac-like 
or  tubular  organs  which  lie  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  segments  and 
are  connected  with  the  globular  body.  The  latter  is  joined  to  the  ante- 
riorly located  uterus  (n),  which  at  the  time  of  sexual  maturity  forms  a 
straight  canal.  When  the  eggs  enter  the  uterus  from  the  globular  body, 
in  which  they  attain  their  first  stage  of  development,  the  above-men- 
tioned lateral  branches  sprout  forth  and  become  filled  with  eggs.  While 
this  is  goin^  on  the  remaining  sexual  organs  disappear. 

The  cortical  layer  of  the  proglottides  is  essentially  muscular  in  charac- 
ter, but  in  addition  contains  a  large  or  smaller  collection  of  so-called 
calcareous  bodies,  which  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  the  middle  layer 
as  well.  The  muscular  supply  consists  of  smooth  fibres,  which  form 
special  groups  on  the  suckers  of  the  head.  The  surface  of  the  tai)e- 
worm  is  covered  with  a  clear  cuticle,  which  forms  the  hooks  on  the  head. 

The  eggs  in  the  ovary  are  ihin-skinned,  pale  and  yellow,  almost  glo- 
bular cells.    In  the  uterus  they  change  into  yellowish  balls  with  a 
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ihicker,  more  or  less  opaque  shell,  which  is  covered  with  closely  placed 
spicules  (Fig.  515,  a).    This  shell  is  frequently  surrounded  by  a  second 

envelope,  an  albuminous  layer 
(6),  limited  by  a  membrane, 
and  in  it  are  embedded  nuclei 
(primitive  yolk-skin,  or  vitelline 
membrane).  The  diameter  of 
the  eggs,  not  including  the  vi- 
telline membrane,  amounts  to 
0.03  mm. 

The  thick-shelled  balls  are 
no  longer  undeveloped  eggs,  but 
contain  an  embryo  with  six  hook- 
leitS.  There  takes  place,  then, 
while  it  is  still  in  the  uterus, 
a  development  of  the  embryo, 
and  the  fully  developed  seg- 
ments are  here  impregnated. 

The  further  devehpment  of 
the  embryos,  which  are  now  in- 
closed in  a  brownish  shell,  does 
not  take  place  in  the  same  host 
which  shelters  the  tapeworm, 
but  in  another.  If  the  embryos 
reach  the  stomach  of  a  pig  the 
egg-shell  becomes  dissolved, 
and  the  embryos,  thus  liberated, 
bore  their  way  into  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  or  intestine. 
Thence  they  proceed,  either  by 
way  of  the  blood  or  by  means  of 
active  migration,  through  the 
tissues  into  this  organ  or  that. 
Having  reached  a  resting-place 
the  embryo  undergoes  various 
metamorphoses,  and  changes  in- 
side of  two  or  three  months  into 
a  cyst  filled  with  serum  (Fig. 
516),  from  whose  wall  there 
shoots  forth  like  a  bud,  toward 
the  interior,  a  acolex  /  from  this 
a  new  tapeworm  head  develops, 
as  does  also  a  sac  enveloping 
the  same  (recefpiaculum  scolicis). 
The  cyst  provided  with  a 
tapeworm  head  is  known  as  a 
«« measle  "  or  cysticercus  cellu- 
losce.  The  scolices,  when  fully 
developed,  possess  a  circle  of 
hooks,  suckers,  a  water  vascular 
system,  and  numerous  calcareous  bodies  in  their  body  parenchyma.  If 
they  get  into  a  human  stomach  the  cyst  dissolves,  and  there  develops, 
through  formation  of  segments  from  this  primary  host  (Amme),  a  new 
chain  of  proglottides,  a  new  iomia  solium. 


FlO.  oiT. 

Fio.  51B.—Egg8  of  tctnia  9clLium.  b.  With  vlteUliie 
membrane ;  a,  wltbout  latter.  (After  Leuckart.)  Mag- 
nified 800  diameters. 

Fio.  616.— Ci/8tteeiTt«  c«nulo8ce  with  fully  developed 
head  in  silvu  (After  Leuckait.)  Magnified  4  diame- 
ters. 

Pio.  617.— {^ystlcerd  of  the  iotnia  mltum  In  the  epl- 
eardlom  and  muscular  Uasue  of  the  heart  of  a  pig. 
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The  Uenia  solium  occupies  the  small  intestine  in  man,  and  is  ac« 
quired  by  the  consumption  of  uncooked  pork,  since  the  "  measles  "  be- 
longing to  this  parasite  occur  almost  solely  in  human  beings  and  swine. 
Gener^y  there  is  only  a  single  parasite  present  in  the  intestine,  though 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  several  is  not  rare.  Occasionally  as 
many  as  thirty  or  forty  are  observed  in  one  individual.  They  occasion 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  colic,  and  reflex  disturb- 
ances in  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  "*  measles "  in  the  tissues  of  the  swine  are  sometimes  single, 
sometimes  numerous  (Fig.  517) ,  and  it  can  happen  that  single  organs— as, 
for  example,  a  muscle  or  the  heart — may  be  thickly  sprinkled  with  them. 

In  man  the  cysticerci  occur  in  the  most  varied  tissues— the  muscles, 
brain,  eyes,  skin,  etc.  In  the  brain  membranes  and  the  brain  itself  the 
**  measles  "  may  appear  in  the  form  of  collections  of  cysts  bunched  like 
mulberries  or  grapes,  and  called  cysticerciia  racemosus  (Zenker).  The 
cysts  are  mostly  sterile,  though  some  of 
them  may  contain  a  scolex.  Their  impor- 
tance depends  upon  their  location,  but  is 
generally  slight;  their  presence  in  the  brain 
often  gives  rise  to  serious  disturbances,  and 
yet  in  other  cases  all  morbid  symptoms 
may  be  lacking.  Locally  their  presence 
excites  a  slight  inflammation,  which  leads 
to  a  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cyst.  The 
latter  retains  its  vitality  for  years.  After 
the  death  of  the  scolex  the  cyst  shrivels  up, 
and  within  it  there  accumulates  a  chalk- 
like mass.  In  this  mass  the  hooks  remain 
a  long  time.  Infection  with  the  "  measles  " 
follows  the  presence  of  eggs  or  proglottides 
in  the  human  stomach. 

§  204.  The  taenia  mediocanellata  (or 
sas^inata)  surpasses  the  tcenia  solium  not 
only  in  length  (it  measures  from  4  to  7 
metres  in  length  and  even  longer),  but  also 
breadth  and  thickness,  as  well  as  in  the 
size  of  the  proglottides  (Fig.  518). 

The  head  is  devoid  of  rostellum  and  a 
circle  of  hooks  (Fig.  519),  but  is  provided 
with  a  flat  crown  and  four  large  and  power- 
ful suckers,  which  are  generally  surrounded 
by  a  black  fringe  of  pigment. 

The  eggs  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
t^7iia  solium.  The  fully  developed,  pregnant 
uterus  (Fig.  520)  has  a  great  number  of  lat- 
eral branches  which  run  close  together  and, 
instead  of  branching  like  a  tree,  divide  only 
dichotomously.  The  sexual  orifice  lies  pos- 
teriorly to  the  centre  of  the  lateral  border. 
The  eggs  are  for  the  most  part  already  dis-  ^^^ 

charged  from  those  segments  which  become       fig.  6i8.^portioM  from  a  tcenta 
spontaneously  separated  from  the  rest.  f^SSJ^)    ^*^"^   ^-     ^^'"^ 
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The  **  measles  "  are  found  in  the  cow  chiefly  in  the  muscles  and  heart, 
more  rarely  in  other  organs,  and  are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  swine. 

The  development  follows  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  tcenia  solium. 
Irregularities  of  formation  are  very  common  in  the  tapeworm. 

Human  beings  acquire  tapeworms  by  the  consumption  of  raw  beei 
This  worm  is  more  widespread  than  the  tcenia  solium.  It  has  not 
been  definitely  settled  whether  the  **  measles  "  occur  in  the  human  being 
or  not,  although  some  authors  (e.g.,  Amdt  and  Heller)  insist  that 
they  do. 

The  tcenia  ciwumerina  (or  elliptica)  is  from  15  to  20  cm.  long,  and  possesseo  a  head 
with  a  rostellum  and  a  circle  of  hooks.  It  occurs  very  frequently  in  dogs  and  cats,  but 
more  seldom  in  man.  Its  cysticercoid  infests  the  louse  and  flea  of  the  dog,  and  mere 
rarely  the  flea  of  human  beings  (Grassi '). 

Tcenia  nana,  a  small  tapeworm  from  8  to  15  mm.  long,  has  a  head  with  four  suckers 
and  a  circle  of  hooks.  It  has  been  observed  in  Egypt  and  Italy.  B.  Grassi  *  was  able 
to  obtain  several  thousand  specimens  from  two  Sicilians  who  had  suffered  from  severe 
nervous  disturbances.  According  to  his  investigations,*  the  taenia  passes  its  whole 
period  of  development,  from  the  embryonal  stage  onward,  in  the  interior  of  one  host. 
Visconti  ^  found,  in  an  autopsy  on  a  young  man  from  northern  Italy,  t<Enia  nana  in 
great  numbers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  According  to  Grassi,  the  tcenia  lepUh 
cephala,  which  is  common  in  mice,  occurs  also  in  man. 


FIG.  619.  no.  620.  FIG.  6ZL 

Fig.  619.— Head  of  a  tmnia  saginata,  retracted.  Black  pigmentation  in  and  between  the  socken. 
(Unstained  glycerin  preparation.)    Magnined  90  diameters. 

Fig.  500.— Segment  of  tcBuia  saQinata.    Magnified  m  diameters.    (After  Leuckart.) 

Fig.  621.— Full-grown  teenia  ediinococcus.    (After  Leuckart)   Magnified  12  diameters. 

§  205.  The  taenia  echinococcus  lives  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the 
dog.  It  is  4  mm.  long,  and  possesses  only  four  segments,  of  which  the 
most  posterior  surpasses  in  length  all  the  rest  put  together  (Fig.  521). 

The  hooklets  have  coarse  root  processes  and  are  implanted  on  a  ros- 
tellum which  bulges  out  considerably.  The  number  of  hooklets  amounts 
to  some  thirty  or  forty. 

*  "Beitrftge  zur  Kenntniss  des  Entwickelungscyclusvon  ftinf  Parasiten  desHundes," 
Centralblf.  Bakt.,  iv.,  1888. 

'^  Centralhl.  f.  Bakt.,  i.,  1887. 

*  CentraWl.  f.  Bakt.,  ii.,  1887. 

*Rendiconti  R.  Institute  Lombardo,  xviii.,  1886. 
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Only  the  q/st-taorm  occurs  in  man.  It  follows  the  introduction  of  the 
taenia  eggs  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

If  the  embryo  chances  to  wander  from  the  intestinal  canal  into  some 
organ,  it  changes  into  a  q/st  which  is  incapable  of  active  motion.  It 
consists  of  an  external,  very  elastic  cuticle  divided  i7\to  layers  (Fig.  522, 


Fio.  622.— Wall  o!  an  echlnoooccus-cyst  ooDtalnlog  brood-capsules  add  scoUces.  CAloobol ;  carmine.) 
a,  Ctaitlnous  membrane ;  b,  parenchymatous  layer  wltb  distended  cells ;  c,  brood-capsules ;  cZ,  e,  /,  (/« ^  sco- 
nces In  different  stages  of  development.   Magnlfled  100  diameters. 

a),  and  a  parenchymatous  layer  lying  internal  to  this,  consisting  of 
granular  matter  and  cells,  and  containing  muscle-bundles  and  a  circula- 
tory system  (6).  When  the  cyst  has  reached  the  size  of  a  walnut  aj)- 
proximately  (sometimes  earlier),  there  are  formed  from  the  parenchy- 
matous layer  small  brood-capsules  (c)  which  produce  a  still  greater  number 
of  scolices.  The  first  stage  of  this  tapeworm  head  consists  of  a  granular 
mass  of  protoplasm  (d)  lying  in  the  wall  of  the  brood-capsule;  this  de- 
velops further,  and  shows  a  cavity  (e)  which  communicates  with  the  cav- 
ity of  the  brood-capsule,  and  later  on  becomes  differentiated  into  a  tape- 
worm head  (/)  pro\dded  with  a  circlet  of  hooks.  By  this  time  the  head 
(A)  protrudes  into  the  lumen  of  the  brood-capsule  (^,  A),  and  measures 
some  0.3  mm.  in  length.  It  possesses  a  rostellum  vnth  coarse  booklets, 
four  suckers,  a  water  vascular  system,  and  numerous  chalk-like  bodies 
in  its  parenchyma.  Frequently  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  tele- 
scoped into  the  posterior  part  (gr). 

In  many  cases  the  echinococcus  cyst  remains  sins^le.  The  only  pos- 
sible variation  consists  in  an  enlargement  to  the  size  of  an  orange  or 
fist,  through  the  development  of  new  brood-capsules  and  heads.  The 
surrounding  tissue  forms  a  connective-tissue  capsule,  in  which  the  cutic- 
ular  cyst  lies  inclosed.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst  is  filled  with  a  clear 
fluid,  which  does  not  precipitate  on  boiling  or  on  the  addition  of  acid. 
The  brood-capsules  are  always  fastened  to  the  inner  surface,  unless  me- 
chanically dislodged,  and  are  visible  as  small  white  points  through  the 
translucent  cyst-parenchyma.     Occasionally  the  cyst  remains  sterile. 

In  some  cases  daughter-cysts  develop  (Fig.  522,  c).  Their  develop- 
ment proceeds  independently  of  the  real  parenchymatous  layer  in  the 
depth  of  the  cuticle.     Between  two  lamell»  of  the  cuticle  there  is  formed 
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a  collection  of  grannies^  which  become  surrounded  by  a  new  cuticle  and 
in  this  way  become  the  centre  of  a  fresh  set  of  layers.  As  the  number 
of  layers  increases  the  cavity  grows  larger  and  its  contents  become  clear. 
When  the  daughter-cysts  grow  they  bulge  out  the  wall  of  the  parent- 


riG.  523.— Echlnococcus  bydatldosus.  a.  Surface  of  the  liver :  b.  Indurated  oonnectlve  tiasue ;  c,  daoshter- 
ejBts  within  a  parent-cyst  which  has  been  opened  by  an  incision :  d,  membnme  which  has  become  adherent 
to  the  cyst.    Five-sixths  natural  size. 

cyst  like  a  hernial  sac  until  it  finally  gives  way  and  liberates  its  con- 
tents. If  these  travel  outward  beside  the  parent-cyst  they  derive  from 
the  parenchyma  in  which  they  lie  an  external  connective-tissue  cap- 
sule, and  then  proceed  to  generate  brood-capsules  in  the  same  way  as 
do  the  primary  cysts  which  grow  from  six-hooked  embrj'os. 

An  echinococcus  with  an  eocogenous  proliferation  is  called  echlnococ- 
cus granulosus  (scolecipariem  of  Kiichenmeister),  or  sometimes  echi- 
nococcus veterinorum,  because  it  occurs  commonly  in  the  domestic 
animals. 

A  second,  compound  form  of  the  echinococcus  is  the  echinococcus 
hydatidosus.  It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  inner  daiighfer- 
ajsts  (Fig.  522,  c).  According  to  statements  made  by  Naunyn  and  con- 
firmed by  Leuckart,  the  scolices  and  brood-capsules  may  undergo  a 
cystic  metamorphosis  and  in  this  way  become  daughter-cysts.  The 
daughter-cysts  occasionally,  in  a  later  stage  of  their  existence,  give  ori- 
gin to  a  third  generation  of  cysts.  All  cysts  occurring  in  the  forms  of 
echinococci  thus  far  considered  may  attain  a  very  considerable  size. 

The  third  form  of  echinococcus,  the  echinococcus  multilocularis, 
never  develops  any  but  small  cysts  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  but  these  cysts  are  invariably  present  in 
larger  numbers.     This  echinococcus  presents  itself  as  a  firm  tumor,  lo- 
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cated  usually  in  the  liver,  very  rarely  in  other  organs,  and  possessing 
an  alveolar  structure  (Fig.  524} — that  is,  a  thick,  compact  connective- 
tissue  mass  inclosing  numerous  cavities.  Its  contents  are  gelatinous  and 
translucent,  or  else  consist  of  a  fluid  and  a  gelatinous  mass.  The  shape 
of  the  cavities  is  somewhat  globular  at  times,  at  others  irregular.  Usu- 
ally through  softening  and  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  ulcerous  cavi- 
ties (c)  are  formed  here  and  there.  In  other  places  the  cysts  are  shriv- 
elled up  and  calcified,  or  the  tissues  are  infiltrated  with  bile.  Where 
the  development  of  the  colonies  has  progressed  further  there  appear  in 
the  tissues  yellow  nodules  (^0  in  which  a  dark  centre  soon  forms,  later 
becoming  liquid.  The  exquisite  alveolar  structure  has  given  rise  to  the 
theory  that  echinococcus  is  an  alveolar  tumor  with  colloid  contents. 
Virchow  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  real  nature  of  the  process  and 
to  demonstrate  that  the  so-called  colloid  masses  are  echinococcus  cysts. 
The  contents  of  the  smallest  cysts  are  granular  masses ;  in  larger  ones 
the  contents  have  become  liquefied.  The  granular  coating  of  the  cuticle 
only  rarely  contains  scolices,  the  cysts  being  for  the  most  part  sterile. 

Whether  the  multilocular  echinococcus  is  a  modification  of  the  exog- 
enous proliferating  echinococcus  or  a  separate  species  is  as  yet  unde- 
termined.    Mangold  and  Miiller  consider  it  a  distinct  species. 

The  infection  of  human  beings  follows  the  chance  ingestion  of  eggs  of 
the  taenia  which  occurs  in  dogs.  The  liver  is  the  most  frequent  site  of 
the  cysts,  but  the  echinococcus  occasionally  occurs  in  the  most  diverse 
organs — e.g.,  the  lungs,  spleen,  intestine,  bones,  or  heart.     Apart  from 


FIG.  524.— Transverae  section  of  an  echinococcus  muUUocvUaris.   a.  Alveolar  structure  of  tlie  ecblDO- 
eoccus  tissue ;  b,  liver-tissue ;  c,  cavity  produced  by  softening ;  d,  fresh  nodules.   Natural  size. 

the  disturbance  of  the  tissues  and  the  local  inflammation  which  it  excites 
(the  latter  cause  leading  in  some  organs  to  the  formation  of  a  connective- 
tissue  capsule),  it  frequently  has  no  harmful  effect  whatever  on  the 
patient.  It  often  dies  on  attaining  a  certain  size  (from  the  dimensions 
of  a  walnut  to  those  of  an  apple),  the  liquid  becomes  absorbed,  the  cyst 
shrivels  up,  and  there  remains  within  oidy  a  fatty,  caseous  detritus, 
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which  often  calcifies  to  a  mortar-like  mass.     The  hooks  may  be  found 
in  this  mass  for  a  very  long  time. 

In  other  cases  the  echinococcus  enlarges,  especially  if  endogenous 
or  exogenous  daughter-cysts  develop.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
may  become  dangerous  on  account  of  its  size.  Occasionally,  especially 
following  traumata  or  rupture  of  the  cysts  into  one  of  the  body-cavities, 
severe  inflammations  ensue.  Bupture  into  the  blood  circulatory  system 
also  occurs,  and  may  lead  to  a  transplantation  of  the  cysts  and*^  to  a 
plugging  of  the  vessels.  In  more  favorable  cases  the  rupture  points  out- 
wardly or  into  the  intestine. 

The  echinococcus  is  very  widespread,  though  not  very  common.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  in  Iceland,  where  the  inhabitants  live  in  close 
contact  with  dogs.      It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  multilocular  form  is 

chiefly  observed  in  Switzerland  and  in  south- 
ern Gfermany. 

Taeniae,  exclusive  of  the  kinds  shared  in  common 
with  man,  occur  very  frequently  in  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  not  only  in  the  Camivora  and  in  birds,  but 
also  in  the  Herbivora. 

The  tamia  marginata  of  the  dog  is  a  tapeworm 
from  1  to  5  metres  long,  provided  with  a  double  circlet 
of  hooks,  living  as  a  cyst-worm  in  and  beneath  the 
serous  membranes  of  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  and  swine, 
and  forming  cysts  of  various  sizes. 

The  tccnia  serrata,  a  taenia  of  the  dog,  some  50  to 
100  cm.  long,  armed  with  hooks,  is  the  developed  state 
of  certain  cysticercaa  occurring  in  rabbits  and  hares. 

The  tccnia  coenurus,  a  tapeworm  of  the  dog,  some 
40  to  100  cm.  in  length  and  provided  with  hooks, 
passes  its  cystic  stage  most  frequently  in  sheep.  Here 
it  seeks  out  the  central  nervous  system  and  forms  cysts 
which  vary  in  size  fi'om  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that 
of  a  hen's  egg,  and  which  produce  great  numbers  of 
scolices.  Their  presence  in  the  brain  causes  the  so- 
called  "staggers."  , 

§  206.    The    bothriocephalus    latus,  or 

pithead,  is  the  most  formidable  tapeworm 
of  mau,  measuring,  as  a  rule,  from  5  to  8 
metres  in  length,  and  being  made  up  of 
from  three  to  four  thousand 
short  but  broad  segments 
(Fig.  525) ;  these  are  broad- 
est in  the  middle  region  and 
get  narrower  at  the  end. 
The  length  of  the  largest 
segments  amounts  to  3.5 
mm. ;  the  width  from  10  to 
12  mm. 

The  head  (Fig.  526)  has 

an  elongated  oval  or   club 

shape,  is  2.5  mm.  long  and  1 

~        Fig.  525.  Fig.  536.  ™™-  ^ide,  and  is  somewhat 

flattened  down.     It  posses- 

J^^^'-^^^^^^^P^^^^"^^^^"^'  (After  Leuctort.)  Nat-     g^g  qjj  ^q^}^  lateral  border 

'^  .  ,  .     ,  a  slit-like  depression,  and  is 

Fig.  536.— Head   of    hnthriocephalua  lattis  of  Bremser.       ««^«^i.«J   ^^\.  /*i«f    ,  __,  ^^^i, 
Magnlfled.    (After  Heller.)  mounted  OU  a  mllorm  UeCK. 
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The  body  is  thin  and  flat  like  a  ribbon,  except  the  central  parts  of  the 
segments,  which  project  somewhat  outward.     At  this  spot  the  uterus  is 


FIG.  627.— Median  portion  of  a  proglottis  of  the  lyothrioceviialus  Zat  iw,  showing  dorsal  surface.  The 
cortical  layer  of  the  segment  has  been  removed,  except  a  border  on  each  side,  and  the  middle  layer  thus  ex- 
posed. (Alter  Sommer.)  a,  Lateral  vessels ;  b,  testicular  vesicles ;  c,  testicular  canalicull :  d,  vas  deferens ; 
e,  posterior,  /,  anterior  hoUow  muscle  arrangement  (cirrus-sac  of  vas  deferens) :  o,  ovary ;  )i,  yolk-chambers, 
situated  In  cortical  layer;  f,  collecting-tube  of  yolk-mass,  branches  of  which  lead  ventrally  to  the  yolk- 
chambera ;  k^  shell-gland ;  Z,  beginning  of  uterus :  m,  knot  of  uterus  filled  with  eggs,  with  orifice  opening 
on  the  anterior  surface ;  ?i,  vagina :  o,  vaginal  orifice.    Magnified  35  diameters. 

found,  in  the  shape  of  a  simple  canal,  which  forms  a  number  of  coils 
(Fig.  527,  ra).  When  the  eggs  collect  here  in  great  numbers  the  lateral 
coils  of  the  uterus  arrange  themselves  in  knots,  so  that  a  remarkable 
rosette-like  appearance  is  produced.  The  sexual  orifices  lie  in  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  ventral  surface,  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  segment, 
the  female  orifice  (o)  being  close  behind  the  male  (/). 

The  ovary  (gr)  is  a  double  organ  which  lies  in  the  middle  layer.  The 
yolk-chambers  (A),  on  the  other  hand,  are  located  in  the  cortical  layer. 
Back  of  the  collecting-tube  (0  of  the  yolk-chambers  lies  the  shell  gland 
{k).  The  testicles  consist  of  clear  vesicles  (h)  lying  in  the  lateral  part 
of  the  middle  layer  and  connected,  by  means  of  fine  canaliculi  (c)  with 
the  vas  deferens  (cf ),  which  terminates  in  the  cirrus-sac  {e,  f). 

The  egas  (Fig.  528)  are  oval,  and  have  a  length  of  0.07  mm.  and  a 
breadth  of  0.045  mm.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  brown  shell,  the 
anterior  pole  of  which  is  formed  by  a  sharply  limited  cap-like  cover. 

The  botJmocephahis  latiis  occurs  especially  in  Switzerland,  north- 
eastern Europe,  Holland,  and  Japan,  and  lives,  like  the  Taenia,  in  the 
small  intestine  of  man.  According  to  Bollinger,  it  is  also  quite  common 
in  Munich.  The  first  development  of  the  eggs  takes  place  in  water. 
Months  afterward  there  develops  an  embryo  (Oncosphcei^a),  armed  with 
six  booklets  (Fig.  529)  and  covered  with  minute  cilia.  This  develops 
in  an  intermediate  host  (as  yet  unknown)  to  a  "  measle  "  (  Plerocercoid), 
which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Braun  in  the  Eussian  Baltic 
Sea  provinces,  seeks  out  as  second  host  the  pike  or  tadpole,  and  either 
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in  the  muscles  or  in  the  intestines  of  these  fish  develops  to  a  sexless 
tapeworm.     According  to  Grassi  and  Parona,  the  "measle"  of  the 
hothriocephalus  latus  occurs  in  Italy  both  in  the  pike  and  in  the  river- 
perch;  in  Japan  it  is  found  most 
often    (Ijima,  Leuckart)    in     the 
oncorhynchus    Peiiyi       Zschokke 
found  it  in  the  following  fishes  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva :   Lota  vulgar- 
is, perca  ffuviatilis,   salmo    timbla, 
esox    lucius,   hutta    vulgaris,   and 


Fig.  528.— Eggs  of  hothriocephalus  UUun^  the  one       Fig.  529.— Free  embryo  of  hothriocephalus  laU», 
to  the  right  having  been  emptied  of  its  yolk-contents.  with  ciliated  envelope.    (After  Leuckart.) 

(After  Leuckart.) 

trutta  lacustris.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  tadpole  (lota  vulgaris)  and 
the  perch  {p>erca  fluvmtilis) ,  If  it  reaches  the  intestinal  canal  of  man 
by  ingestion  of  the  afore-mentioned  fishes  it  again  attains  sexual  ma- 
turity. According  to  Braun  and  Parona,  the  "measle"  may  also  be 
brought  to  development  in  the  dog  and  cat.  The  presence  of  bothrio- 
cephali  in  the  intestine  may  give  rise  to  a  gradually  progressing  an<Bmia, 
which  resembles  pernicious  anaemia.  How  the  presence  of  the  hothrio- 
cephalus causes  a  diminution  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  the  per- 
centage of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  unknown. 

In  Greenland  there  occurs  in  dogs  and  man  another  hothriocephalus,  which  grows 
only  1  metre  long,  and  possesses  a  heart-shaped  head.  It  is  known  as  the  bothriocephalva 
cordatus, 

III.  Protozoa. 

§  207.  Of  the  Protozoa  occurring  as  parasites  in  man,  but  a  small 
number  were  recognized  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  and  even  the  recognized 
forms  were  of  but  slight  importance,  since  there  could  be  ascribed  to 
them  no  particular  influence  on  the  tissues.  Following  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  last  few  years,  however,  various  species  have  become  known 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  morbid  processes,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  exist  still  other  protozoa  besides  those  already 
described  which  can  bring  about  pathological  changes  in  the  human 
body.  Representatives  of  all  four  classes  of  the  Protozoa  have  already 
been  observed. 

Of  the  Rhizopoda  there  occur  in  the  intestine  three  amoebae,  known 
as  the  amoeba  coli  vulgaris,  amoeba  coli  mitis  (Roos,  Quincke),  and 
amoeba  dysenterice  (Kartulis,  Osier,  Councilman,  Lafleur,  Kruse,  Pas- 
quale).  The  amoeba  dysenterise  is  certainly  distinguishable  from  the 
other  two  forms,  while  the  amc^ba  coli  vulgaris  and  the  amoeba  coli 
mitis  resemble  each  other  very  closely  and  may  possibly  be  identical. 

The  amoeba  coli  vulgaris  is  a  harmless  intestinal  parasite  occurring 
(according  to  Roos,  Kruse,  and  Pasquale)  not  infrequently  in  the  boweL 
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Rocs  observed  the  amceha  coli  mitis  in  a  case  of  chronic  enteritis,  the 
patient  having  always  lived  in  North  Germany. 

The  amoeba  coli  mitis  consists,  according  to  Eoos,  in  a  protoplasmic 
cell-body  25  to  35  /*  in  diameter  in  its  globular  form,  exhibiting  slow 
motion  and  very  frequently  assimilating  foreign  bodies  (Fig.  530,  a) — 
for  example,  bacteria  and  crumbs  of  food.  Besides  the  movable  form 
there  occur  (according  to  Boos)  also  encysted  globular  forms,  surrounded 
by  a  membrane  with  a  double  outline,  and  inclosing  clear  round  vesicles 
in  their  interior  (Fig.  530,  b).  No  i)athogenio  properties  are  disclosed 
if  they  are  fed  to  animals  (cats). 

The  amoeba  dysenterice  (identical  with  the  amoeba  coli  described 
by  Loesch)  measures  in  diameter,  according  to  Boos,  from  15  to  25  /^, 
but  according  to  Kruse  and  Pasquale,  from  10  to  50  //.  On  the  cell- 
body  are  recognizable  a  homogeneous  ectoplasm  and  a  changeable 
granular  entoplasm,  the  arrangement  of  which  varies  with  the  form  of 
the  amoeba  (Fig.  531,  a).  On  staining,  a  nucleus  in  the  interior  becomes 
visible.  The  cells  are  capable  of  active  motion,  and  assume  thereby  the 
most  varied  forms  (d).  Very  frequently  they  contain  foreign  bodies  in 
their  interior,  especially  red  blood-corpuscles  or  fragments  of  them  (6), 
or  else  several  clear  vacuoles  (c).  Boos  says  they  may  also  become 
encysted  (e). 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Koch,  Kartulis,  Kruse,  and  Pas- 
quale, they  are  invariably  present  in  the  dysentery  prevailing  in  Egypt, 
and  are  usually  also  demonstrable  in  the  fsBcos.  They  have  also  been 
observed  in  cases  of  dysentery  in  Bussia  (Loesch,  Massiutin),  in 
America  (Osier,  Councilman,  Lafleur,  Lutz,  Dock),  in  Germany  (Boos), 
and  in  Austria  (Kovdcs).  According  to  the  investigations  of  Kartulis, 
Councilman,  Lafleur,  Kovdcs,  Boos,  Ejnise,  Pasquale,  and  others,  there 
is  probably  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  of  some  significance  in  the 
origin  of  certain  forms  of  dysentery.  But  even  then  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  able  to  bring  about  morbid  changes  of  themselves  or 
only  when  acting  in  conjunction  with  bacteria;  the  fact  that  when  occur- 
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Fig.  SaO.— Amceha  coUmiti»,  (After  Rooe.)  a.  Freely  movable  amoebaj ;  6,  encysted  amoebae.  Magni- 
fied 666  diameters. 

Fig.  S^L— Amoeba  dysentericv  or  amoeba  coli  felis,  (After  Roos.)  o,  Amoebee  without  any  foreign 
contents ;  h,  amcebee  containing  blood ;  r,  amoebaB  with  large  vacuoles  In  their  protoplasm ;  d,  young  forms ; 
e,  encysted  forms.    Magnified  665  diameters. 

ring  in  the  tissues  they  are  invariably  accompanied  by  bacteria  may  be 
considered  as  confirmatory  of  the  latter  theory. 

The  dysentery  due  to  amoebae  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  hemorrhagic  catarrh  and  the  development  of  circumscribed  ulcers 
with  undermined  borders.  The  amoebro  not  only  multiply  in  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  but,  according  to  Councilman,  Lafleur,  Boos, 
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Kmse,  and  Pasqoale,  penetrate  in  even  greater  numbers  into  the  mucosa 
and  submucosa,  and  develop  here  great  colonies,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  the  tissues  become  necrotic,  even  without  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  exudation  having  collected.  Following  the  perforation  of  the 
submucous  centres  of  disease  through  the  mucosa,  there  ensue  ulcers 
with  undermined  edges,  which,  gradually  enlarging, 
may  attain  a  very  considerable  size. 

If  abscesses  of  the  liver  arise  in  the  course  of 
amoebic  dysentery  they  contain  not  only  bacteria, 
but   also   amoebae,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
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FlO.  63S.  Fio.  533.  FIG.  534.  FiG.  535. 

Fio.  S82.—Balantidium  (Paramfvcium)  calL  (After  Claus.)  a.  Mouth:  b,  nncleus;  r,  a  ffranule  of 
starch  which  has  been  digested ;  d,  a  foreign  body  in  the  process  of  being  expelled.    Highly  magnUed. 

Fig.  533.— Ccrcomoncu  intestinalis.    (After  Davaine.) 

Fig.  SQi.—Iiichomona8  vaginalis.    (After  KOlliker.) 

Fig.  SSi.—Tyichomonas  intestinalis.    (After  Zenker.) 

the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  are  concerned  in  the  disturbance  of  the 
liver-tissues. 

The  amoeba  dysenteruB  is  also  pathogenic  in  cats,  causing,  after  being 
fed  to  them  or  introduced  into  the  rectum,  a  rapidly  progressing  and 
frequently  fatal  dysentery  which  resembles  exacUy  the  amoebic  dysen- 
tery occurring  in  man;  in  them,  also,  the  amoebae  x^^netrate  into  the 
mucosa  and  submucosa. 

Of  the  class  Infusoria  there  occur  both  the  flagellate  and  the  ciliated 
varieties.  Of  the  latter  the  best  known  is  the  paramaeciuiii  or  balanti- 
dium  coli  (Fig.  532).  This  is  a  large  infusorium,  which  is  thickly  cov- 
ered with  cilia ;  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  large  intestine  and  the  faeces. 
Of  the  flagellate  Infusoria,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  cercomonas 
intestinalis  (Fig.  533),  a  pear-shaped  creature  with  a  spinous  process  at 
the  pointed  end  and  a  flagellum  at  the  blunt  end.  It  is  found  likewise  in 
the  intestine  in  catarrhal  conciitions,  as  in  typhus  and  cholera  cases. 
According  to  Biitschli  and  Perroncito,  it  is  identical  with  the  megastoma 
entericum  of  Grassi  and  the  megastoma  intestinaU  of  Blanchard,  and 
partially  passes  oflf  in  the  feces  in  an  encysted  condition  (Perroncito), 
especially  if  there  is  no  diarrhoea  present.  It  also  occurs  in  mice,  rats, 
cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  rabbits  (Grassi),  and  fastens  itself  to  the  surface 
of  the  intestinal  epithelia. 

Kannenberg  found  cercomonas  in  the  sputum  in  g&ngrene  of  the  lung. 
There  occurred  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  the  monas  lens,  a 
globular  infusorium  with  a  flagellum.  Streng  communicates  a  similar 
observation. 

Of  the  Trichomonas,  an  oval  infusorium  with  several  flagella  and  a 
comb-like,  undulating  fringe  mounting  its  full  length,  there  occurs  one 
species  in  the  vagina— the  trichomonas  vaginalis  (Fig.  534) — and  one 
in  the  intestine — the  tricliomonas  intestinalis  (Fig.  535). 
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Marchand  found  trichomonadidsB  with  four  filiform  flagella  and  dn 
undulating  fringe  in  tlie  urine  of  a  man.  These  are  probably  identical 
with  the  trichomonas  vaginalis,  in  which  four  filiform  flagella  also  occur. 
Miura  also  furnishes  a  similar  observation.  Grimm  saw  whip-infusoria 
in  a  liver-abscess  and  an  abscess  of  the  lung.  Lindner  found  infusoria 
belonging  to  the  ciliated  class  in  the  crusts  of  an  itching  eczema  of  the 
scalp. 

Von  Leyden  and  Schandinn »  found  in  the  fluid  of  two  cases  of  ascites,  which  de- 
veloped as  a  consequence  of  a  malignant  abdominal  tumor,  an  amoeba  composed  of  color- 
less, gelatinous  cells,  which  stretched  out  pseudopods,  exhibited  a  hyaline  entoplasm  and 
a  granular  ectoplasm,  and  as  a  rule  lay  together  in  nests. 


Of  the  Sporozoa  or  Qregarinae  which  occur  as  parasites  in 
man,  the  Coccidia  must  first  be  mentioned.  In  the  young  state  they 
exist  as  non-capsiilated  occupants  of  epithelia.  After  their  growth  has 
ceased  they  become  inclosed  in  a  shell.  In  this  condition  they  abandon 
their  resting-place,  and  generally  their  host,  and  develop  from  their 
contents  spores  containing  granular  masses  and  remarkable  rod-like 
embryonal  forms.     The  spores  are  spherical  or  ovoid. 

The  coccidiuiii  oviforme  (Fig.  537)  is  a  parasite  of  the  intestine 
and  bile-ducts,  occurring  especially  in  rabbits.  In  some  cases  they  have 
been  observed  in  man.  Kiinstler  and  Pitres  found  coccidia  in  man  in 
the  exudation  in  a  case  of  pleuritis,  and  Podwyssozki  found  them  in 
the  liver. 

In  the  liver  of  rabbits  the  invasion  of  coccidia  leads  to  the  formation 
of  white  nodules,  which  may  reach  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  are  known 
as  coccidia  nodules.  The  nodules  contain  a  white  or  yellowish-white 
mass,  and  consist  principally  of  dilated  bile-passages,  the  inner  wall  of 


Fio.  588.— Section  through  tbe  wall  of  a  dilated  bile-duct,  fllled  wltb  coccidia  and  tbe  seat  of  papillarr 
ffrowtbfl.  Tbls  condition  WB8  found  in  a  rabbit^s  liver  that  was  studded  with  cocddia-nodules.  (HOller's 
fluid ;  biematoxylin ;  eosin.)  n.  Connectiye  tissue ;  b,  branched  papillary  growths  fllled  with  epithelium : 
c,  coccidia.    Magnified  25  diameters. 

which  is  more  or  less  richly  furnished  with  papillary  growths  (Fig.  536), 
and  the  lumen  of  which  is  filled  with  immense  numbers  of  coccidia. 

The  coccidia  exist  in  the  bile-ducts  i)artly  in  the  form  of  a  shellless 
protoplasmic  structure,  partly  in  the  form  of  encapsulated  bodies.  The 
smallest  coccidia  (presumably  to  be  regarded  as  early  forms)  exhibit  a 

>  Leyden  la  gemmipara,  Sitzungsbericht  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Berlin,  1896. 
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Cbarsely  granular  protoplasmic  formation  (Tig.  537  a,  i),  in  the  interior 
of  which  now  and  then  a  nuclear  appearance  (a)  is  recognizable.  The 
larger  forms  exhibit  on  their  outer  surface  regularly  arranged  granules 
(c,  d),  which  stain  deeply  with  hematoxylin.  The  encapsulated  forms 
occur  as  oval,  double-contoured,  clear-looking  bodies  (e,/,  gr,  A),  in  the 
interior  of  which  lies  a  variously  shaped  mass  with  a  variable  amount 
of  granular  matter,  the  latter  never  taking  up  but  a  portion  of  the  space 
in  the  capsule.  According  to  R.  Pfeiflfer,  the  granular  coccidia  which 
are  not  encapsulated  may  split  up  in  the  animal  body  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  sidcte-shaped  geimSy  and  in  this  manner  increase  in  number. 
There  appear  at  one  pole,  whose  position  is  indicated  by  a  round  mass 
(the  nucleus),  radiating  septa,  which  wedge  their  way  through  the 
plasma.  Probably  the  sickle- 
shaped  germs  become  trans- 
formed into  small  amoeboid 
masses  of  protoplasm. 

Provided  the  encysted  coc- 
cidia reach  the  outer  world, 
there  may  arise,  under  suitable 
conditions,  inside  the  proto- 
plasm (which  has  drawn  itself 
together  like  a  ball)  (Eig.  538, 
b)  four  sporoajsts  or  sporoblasts 


Fig.  537 


Fig.  538. 


Fig.  637.— Coccidia  from  tba  bile-ducts  of  the  rabbit^s  liver  shown  In  Fig.  536,  In  various  stages  of  their 
development.  (MilUer's  fluid ;  hfematoxylln.)  a,  b.  Small,  coarsely  granular  early  forms ;  c,  d,  laiger  forms 
with  darkly  stained  peripheral  graaules :  e,  /,  g,  h,  oval  encapsulated  forms,  the  granular  protoplaon  of 
which— partly  coarse  and  partly  fine— fills  out  only  a  part  of  the  capsule.    Magnified  400  diameters. 

Fig.  538.— Development  of  spores  in  encysted  coocidla.  (After  L.  Pfeiifer.)  a.  Mature  encapsulated 
parasite  with  evenly  distributed  protoplasm :  b,  protoplasm  collected  together  into  a  ball  i  e,  d,  «,  /,  develop- 
ment of  four  sporocysts,  a  protoplasmic  residue  remaining ;  g,h,  developing,  i,  /r,  /,  m,  it,  fully  developed 
sickle-germs  inside  the  sporocysts.  o,  sickle-germ  leaving  sporocyst.  p,  free  stckle-germ.  Magnified 790 
diameters. 

(c,  d,  €,/).  Inside  these  sporocysts  develop  formations  which  are  pri- 
marily globular,  later  oval,  and  which  at  a  still  later  date  produce  two 
sickle-shaped  germs  apiece  {g,  h,  t,  k,  I,  771,  ??,  o,  p) . 

To  the  coccidia  probably  belong  also  certain  parasites  which  occur 
in  the  epidermis  in  man,  and  here  produce  peculiar  growths  known  as 
epithelioma  contagiosuin  (Fig.  539).  In  its  fully  developed  condition 
the  growth  consists  of  a  nodule  the  size  of  a  small  pea  or  larger,  which 
projects  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  shows  a  smtdl  depression  in  the 
centre,  and  possesses  a  waxy  lustre. 

In  the  section  there  may  be  recognized  an  irregular  epithelial  growth 
(Fig.  539,  d)  with  a  central  orifice  opening  outward  (gr) — that  is  to  say, 
a  formation  which  recalls  a  gland,  and,  indeed,  is  frequently  considered 
as  a  hypertrophic  sebaceous  gland,  but  which  is  only  an  independent 
new  growth  of  epithelium  brought  about  by  the  parasites.      Th^e 
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develop  inside  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  irregular  growth  (e),  but  are 
pushed  toward  the  central  orifice  of  the  new  growth  by  the  epithelial 


Fig.  SSO.^EpitheHoma  eontagiosum.  Section  through  greatest  diameter.  Oftiller^s  fluid;  hasma- 
tozylln.)  a.  Epidermis;  6,  connective  tissue;  c, sebaceous  gland;  d,  gland-like  epithelial  growths;  e, 
parasites ;  /,  homy  cells  mingled  with  parasites ;  0,  duct  filled  with  homy  epithelium  and  parasites. 
Magnified  15  diameters. 


cells  behind  (/),  and  here  they  lie  in  a  mesh  work  of  cast-off  and  homy 
epithelial  cells. 

Kepresentingthe  earliest  stage  of  development  of  the  parasites,  there 
arise  in  the  epithelial  cells  small  protoplasmic  bodies  (Fig.  540,  a,  6), 
the  borders  of  which  are  only  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  cell-protoplasm;  occasionally,  however,  they  contain  in  their  interior 
small  distinct  granules,  and  become  through  them  more  distinct.  Later 
on,  their  size  increases,  until  finally  they  completely  fill  up  the  epithe- 
lial cells  (c,  d,  e),  so  that  the  nucleus  is  pushed  aside.  At  the  same 
time  the  granules  on  the  inside  increase  in  number  (c)  and  grow  into 
larger  bodies,  so  that  the  parasite  finally  becomes  divided  into  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  finely  granular 
structures  (d,  e,  /)  lying  in  a 
finely  granular  network.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  cell-nucleus  is 
destroyed. 

The  epithelial  cells  which 
inclose  parasites  early  develop  a 
distinct  membrane,  which  grows 
more  and  more  distinct  and 
surrounds  the  parasites.  Those 
parasites  which  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  cells  form  oval 
bodies  which  appear  to  be  in- 
closed in  a  capsule  and  present 
a  homogeneous  appearance. 
They  stain  deeply  with  hema- 
toxylin. 

The  contagious  epithelio- 
mata  may  appear  in  great  num- 
bers in  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  several  persons  living  together  may  be  either  simultaneously 
or  successively  attacked.  The  spread  of  the  disease  may  then  be  re- 
ferred to  contagion. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  so-called  **  sacs  of  Miescher  " 


d  ^  J' 

FIG.  640.— Parasites  of  epithelioma  contagifmim  In 
various  stages  of  development,  lying  inside  epithelial 
cells.  (MUUer's  fluid :  hcematoxylin.)  a,  6.  Epiihelial 
cells  inclosing  a  protoplasmic  body  inside  of  which  lie 
single  large  granules ;  c,  an  epithelial  cell  almost  com- 
pletely flued  with  parasites ;  (f ,  e,  /,  parasites  which 
completely  fill  the  cell  they  occupy,  and  which  have  be- 
come divided  into  numerous  separate  bodies  lying  in  a 
granular  network :  the  cell-nucleus  has  been  destroyed 
in  /.    Magnified  about  500  diameters. 
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is  still  scanty.  They  are  sac-shaped  structures  which  occur  not  infre- 
quently in  the  muscles  of  swine,  cattle,  sheep  (especially  in  the  oesopha- 
gus), and  in  mice.  They  differ  in  size  (Fig.  541,  A,  B)  and  lie  inside 
the  muscle-ceUs  (Fig.  541,  B).  In  the  fully  developed  parasite  the  con- 
tents of  the  sao  are  differentiated  into  single  segments  defined  by  a 
membrane  (Fig.  541),  and  these  in  turn  inclose  globular  (A^  G)  or  kid- 
ney- and  sickle-shaped  bodies  (Z>,  E),  The  parasite  is  classed  among 
the  Sarcosporidia.  The  separate  segments  are  known  as  sporocysts  or 
sporoblasts,  since  in  their  interior  the  kidney-  or  sickle-shaped  spares 


Fio.  54L— Mlescher^s  sacs  in  various  phases  of  development,  taken  from  swine  and  sheep.  (Aft»  L. 
Pfelffer.) 

A^  Sarcospore  with  four  sporocyst  globules,  taken  from  the  cardiac  muscle  of  a  sheep.  Magnified  120 
diameters. 

B,  Sareosporidiarsac  in  a  striped  muscle  of  the  swine.    Magnified  120  diameters. 

C,  Terminus  of  a  sac  with  sporocysts,  the  latter  containing  round  spore-cells.    Magnified  600  diameters. 

D,  Terminus  of  a  sac  containing  both  undeveloped  and  mature  sporocysts.  At  the  left  end,  a  pseudopod 
shaped  like  a  cloak  and  covered  with  hairs.    Magnified  500  diameters. 

E,  Transverse  section  through  a  sac  with  sporocysts,  containing  sickle-shaped  spore-cells.  Magnified  500 
diameters. 

arise  {Rainey's  bodies)  y  and  from  these  latter,  under  suitable  conditions, 
new  Miescher's  sacs  may  develop  (Pfeiffer).  Ingestion  of  meat  contain- 
ing sarcosporidia  is  not  dangerous  for  human  beings. 

The  last  few  years  have  produced  a  very  unusual  number  of  reports  ot  parasites  said 
to  belong  to  the  Sporozoa  or  Gregarinae^  and  numerous  authora  have  considered  that  they 
were  justified  in  ascribing  various  morbid  processes,  chiefly  paUioIogical  epitlielial 
formations,  and  of  these  more  especially  cancer,  lo  the  presence  of  gregarinse.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  have  been  described  as  para- 
sites are  really  to  be  looked  upon  as  such ;  so  that,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  the  oc- 
currence of  parasitic  gregarinse  is  restricted  to  a  few  distinct  diseases. 

So  far  as  carcinotna  is  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  works  on  the 
subject  (so  numerous  that  they  can  scarcely  all  be  perused — compare  §  128),  the  proof  is 
by  no  means  forthcoming  that  protozoa,  especially  gregarinae,  are  present  inside  the 
epithelial  growths,  or  are  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  latter.  All  the  appear- 
ances described,  even  the  sickle-shaped  formations  and  those  provided  with  a  sort  of  cap- 
sule, which  have  been  seen  in  cancer-cells  and  considered  convincing,  permit  of  another 
explanation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  be  interpreted  partly  as  changed  nuclei,  partly 
as  altered  protoplasm  of  the  cancer-cells,  partly  as  products  excreted  by  the  cells,  and. 
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finally,  partly  as  a  product  of  cell-fusion,  or  of  the  assimilation  of  leucocytes  by  the 
cancer-cells. 

The  disease  described  by  Darier  sta  paorospermoae  folliculaire  vigitantCj  and  referred 
by  him  to  the  presence  of  sporozoa,  is  very  probably  only  a  skin  affection  characterized 
by  a  pathological  keratosis  (keratosis  follicularis  of  White),  in  which  little  homy  plugs 
and  pegs  are  developed  one  by  one  in  the  epithelium  of  the  skin  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  the  cutis  exhibiting  mild  infiammatory  symptoms.  According  to  Buzzi,  Miethke, 
Rieck,  Kr5sing,  Petersen,  and  others,  the  corps  rondSy  described  by  Darier  as  parasites, 
contain  keratohyalin  and  eleidin — that  is  to  say,  substances  which  occur  in  homy  cells, 
but  not  in  gregarinse. 

Paget s  disease  is  a  process  which  spreads  from  the  nipple,  commencing  with  an  in- 
flammation resembling  eczema  and  leading  to  superficial  ulceration,  said  to  finally  end 
in  a  cancerous  infilti-ation  of  the  skin.  It  has  been  referred  by  Darier,  Wickham, 
Malassez,  and  othera  to  a  parasite — a  sporozo5n  which  multiplies  in  the  epithelial  cells. 
It  is,  however,  an  eczema  arising  from  other  causes,  and  finally  leading  to  cancer,  or 
else  a  primary  cancer  accompanied  by  inflammatory  changes,  in  which  characteristic 
alterations  occur  in  the  epidermis — namely,  swelling  up  of  the  protoplasm  and  nuclei, 
and  development  of  vacuoles ;  there  also  develop  some  new  growths,  which  present  ap- 
pearances that  remind  one  strongly  of  parasites. 

I  consider  the  bodies  found  in  molluscum  as  parasites  (as  already  appears  from  the 
main  text),  though  this  opinion  is  opposed  by  various  authors  (Kromayer,  Hansemann, 
Tiirttk,  and  others).  The  growths  have  totally  different  characteristics  from  those  which 
are  described  as  having  been  found  in  cancer. 

Rosenberg  reports  the  discovery  of  sarcosporidia  in  the  muscle  of  the  human  heart. 
Kartulis  made  a  similar  discovery  in  an  abscess  of  the  liver  and  in  the  abdominal 
muscles  of  a  Sudanese. 

Pisenti,  Silcock,  Eve,  Bland  Sutton,  and  Jackson  Clarke  have  pointed  out  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  cysts  occurring  in  the  descending  urinary  passages,  in  ureteritis  cystica^ 
may  be  of  parasitic  origin.  Lubarsch  and  Aschhoff  have  expressed  themselves  as  op- 
posed to  this  theory.  From  the  investigatious  of  von  Kahlden,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
made  very  probable  that  the  ureteritis  cystica  is  really  caused  by  sporozoa. 

According  to  Hess  and  Guillebeau,  coccidia  may  occasion  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  the 
intestine  in  young  cattle. 

Guarneri,*  L.  Pfeiffer,*  E.  Pfeiffer,^  and  others ^  consider  the  small,  easily  stained 
bodies,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  transparent  substance,  which  are  found  in  the  epithe- 
lium in  variola  and  vaccinia  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  to  be  protozoa,  and  Guar- 
neri  has  named  the  supposed  parasites  cytoryctes  vaccin».  Nevertheless,  the  parasitic 
nature  of  these  organisms  is  not  wholly  proven.  They  may  be  merely  products  of  the 
generation  of  epithelial  nuclei,  or  wandering  leucocytes  (Salmon*). 

According  to  Lindner,  the  organisms  discovered  by  Rainey  represent  stages  of  de- 
development  of  stemless  vorticellse. 

§  209.  Through  the  investigations  of  Laveran,  Marchiafava,  Celli, 
Golgi,  and  others,  it  may  be  considered  proved  that  the  cause  of  malaria, 
is  a  parasite  belonging  to  the  Protiste,  which  has  been  named  by 
Marchiafava  and  Celli  the  Plasmodium  malarice,  and  which  at  the 
present  time  is  commonly  known  by  this  name.  The  parasite  exists  in 
the  blood  of  malaria  patients  in  various  forms,  chiefly  inclosed  in  cells ; 
and,  according  to  the  observations  of  Golgi,  Celli,  Marchiafava,  and 
others,  a  certain  connection  may  be  traced  between  the  number  and  stage 
of  development  of  the  plasmodia  and  the  attacks  of  fever.  The  para- 
sites run  through  many  stages  of  development  in  the  interval  between 
the  separate  attacks  of  fever,  the  stages  (according  to  the  authors  men- 
tioned) being  different  in  the  febris  quartana,  the  febris  tertiana,  and 
the  febris  quotidiana;  at  the  same  time  the  parasites  of  the  various 

J  "Ric.  sulla  patogenesi  ed  etiol.  dell'  infez.  vaccinica  e  variolosa,"  Arch,  per  le  Sc. 
Med.,  xvi.,  1892;  and"Ulter.  ric.  sulla  etiol.  dell'  infez.  vaccinica,"  Pisa,  1896. 

2 "Die  Protozoen  als Krankheitserreger,"  Jena,  1895;  "  Vaccinecontagium,"  Zeitsch, 
f.  Hyg.,  23.     Bd.,  1896. 

'"ZUchtuag  des  Vaccineerregers,"  Centralhl.f.  Bakter.,  xviii.,  1896. 

*  Compare  Wasielewski :  "Zelleinschliisse  bei  Vaccineimpfungen,"  CentraWl.  f, 
Bakt.,  xxi.,  1897. 

^"Parasites  de  la  vaccine  et  de  la  variole,"  Annales  de  VInstUut  Pasteur ,  1897. 
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forms  of  fever  exhibit  certain  diflferences  in  their  physiological  charac- 
teristics. 

The  development  and  increase  of  the  plasmodia  take  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  where,  first  of  all,  small,  colorless 
amoeboid  bodies  appear  (Fig.  542,  a).  In  tiie/ebris  quariana  the  further 
development  is  inaugurated  bv  an  enlargement  of  the  small  amoeboid 
beginning  forms  (Fig.  542,  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,)  so  that  the  red  blood-corpus- 
cles become  more  and  more  filled  with  them.  Simultaneously  pigment 
granules,  which  are  derived  from  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood, 
make  their  appearance  in  the  interior  of  the  plasmodia.  When  the 
Plasmodia  attain  a  certain  size  the  pigment  granules  collect  in  the  centre, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  radiating  cleavage  sets  in,  so  that  daisy-like 
figures  are  produced  (/,  gr).  These  consist  of  a  pigmented  centre  and 
radiating  petals  devoid  of  pigment.  Later  on,  the  petals  become  de- 
tached from  the  central  pigmented  portion  and  assume  a  circular 
shape  (70 . 

According  to  Golgi,  this  development  and  segmentation  of  the  plas- 
modia in  febris  quartana  are  completed  in  three  days,  and  the  attacks 


Fig.  b^,— Plasmodium  mcHariae  of  a  febris  quartana  In  various  sta^res  of  development  (After  Golgl.) 
o.  Red  blood-corpuscles  with  a  small,  non-plffraented  Dlasmodium ;  6,  c,  d,  e,  pigmented,  variously  sized 
Plasmodia  inside  of  red  blood-corpuscles;  /,  plasmodiuL.  at  the  commencement  of  segmentation,  with  pig- 
ment collected  in  centre:  a,  segmented  Plasmodium;  /i,  Plasmodium  divided  into  separate  globules;  i«  k, 
two  differently  shaped,  free  Plasmodia. 

of  fever  set  in  at  the  time  when  the  plasmodia  are  dividing.  The  red 
blood-corpuscles  which  are  occupied  by  the  plasmodia  perish;  the 
young  Plasmodia  just  formed  by  cleavage  again  penetrate  the  blood- 
corpusclas,  whereupon  their  further  development  begins  anew.  The 
pigment  granules  formed  by  the  plasmodia,  some  free,  others  inclosed 
in  cells,  are  carried  out  of  the  circulating  blood  into  various  organs, 
especially  the  spleen,  liver,  and  marrow  of  the  bones. 

In  febris  tertiaim  the  cycle  of  development  is  complete  in  two  days 
(Golgi).  The  plasmodia  developing  within  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
(Fig.  543,  a,  &,  c,  d)  show  much  livelier  motion  and  at  the  same  time 
lead  very  much  more  rapidly  to  a  decoloration  of  the  red  blood-corpus- 
cles than  in  the  febris  quartana,  so  that  the  latter  are  already  decolorized 
on  the  first  day  of  intermission  of  the  fever,  while  the  plasmcndia  are 
still  small.  The  protoplasm  of  the  plasmodia  of  the  febris  tertiana  is, 
furthermore,  more  delicate  and  less  sharply  defined,  and  their  pigment 
granules  are  also  smaller.  In  its  division  each  Plasmodium  splits  up 
into  from  fifteen  to  twenty  new  cells  (e),  while  in  the  quartan  fever  only 
from  six  to  tv/elve  develop.  Finally,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the 
febris  quartana  are  mostly  crenated,  while  in  the  tertian  form  they  re- 
tain their  shape.  According  to  Celli  and  Marchiafava,  the  formation  of 
spores  not  infrequently  occurs  prematurely,  from  five  to  ten  spores  de- 
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yeloping  inside  a  red  blood-corpuscle.    According  to  Ziemann,  the  para- 
site of  topical  fevers  is  smaller  than  that  of  European  tertian  fevers. 

In  ^eimz  quotidiana  (late-summer  and  fall  fever,  febris  subcontinua, 
I)emiciosa)  the  parasite  (Fig.  544)  consists,  according  to  Celli  and  San* 


qoq 
o  o  o  o^ 


Fig.  643.— PZcwmodium  malarUe  of  a  febris  terttana  In  various  developmental  staoes.  (After  OolffL) 
a.  Flret  step  in  development ;  6,  c  enlarged  Plasmodia  with  peeudopods ;  d,  Plasmodia  before  tbe  f  ormaoon 
of  spores— Dlood-oorpusdedeoolorized;  e,  formation  of  spores;  /,  free  paraate  with  flagellum. 

felice,  of  small  structures  exhibiting  lively  amoeboid  movements  inside 
the  red  blood-corpuscle8'(a,  6)  f  shortly  before  each  new  febrile  attack 
they  become  pigmented  and  round  (c),  and  then  divide  into  spores  {d). 

According  to  Celli  and  Marchialava,  nuclear  bodies  may  be  demon- 
strated in  the  protoplasm  in  all  endoglobular  hsematozoa  of  malaria,  in 
certain  stages  of  their  development.  According  to  Ziemann,  the  first 
change  which  occurs  in  sporulation  is  a  splitting-up  of  the  chromatin 
into  small  masses,  and  then  this  is  followed  by  a  subdivision  of  the  cell- 
body.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  each  small  mass  of  chromatin  is 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  protoplasm. 

Besides  the  forms  abeady  described,  which  are  considered  by  Italian 
authors  as  typical,  there  occur  in  the  different  malarial  diseases  in  ad- 
dition both  endoglobular  and  free  parasites,  either  oval  or  sickle-shax)ed 
(Fig.  542,  t,  A;,  and  Fig.  544,  e,/),  sometimes  provided  with  flagella 


Fig.  tUL—PUumodium  nuOaritB  of  a  febris  quotkUana  in  various  stages  of  development.  (After  Cell! 
and  Sanfellce.)  a.  First  step  In  the  development ;  \  Plasmodia  with  pseudopods ;  c  piasmodlmn  which  has 
become  round  and  provided  with  pigment  before  segmentation ;  a,  formation  of  spores ;  e,  intniglobular 
crescent  form ;  /,  y,  free  Plasmodia. 

(Fig.  543,/,  and  Fig.  544,  gr),  at  other  times  having  cast  these  off;  and 
all  these  forms,  especially  described  by  Laveran,  have  been  since  con- 
firmed by  the  Italian  authors. 

The  significance  of  all  the  various  forms  of  parasites  which  have  been 
observed  in  malaria  has  not  vet  been  fully  solved;  nevertheless,  from 
32 
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the  preceding  statements  it  may  be  considered  settled  tliat  the  endo 
globular  hsematozoa  destroy  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  thus  manu- 
facture pigment  out  of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  blood;  and  it  may  also 
be  assumed  that  their  presence  gives  rise  to  the  morbid  symptoms  of 
malaria. 

Laveran  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  forms  described  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  diversely  shaped  sporozoon,  while  the  Italian  authors 
(Golgi,  Canalis,  Celli,  Marchiafava)  believe  that  there  are  various  malaria 
parasites.  They  consider  that  the  free  crescent  forms  and  the  plasmodia 
with  flagella  should  be  regarded  as  sterile  forms  of  vegetation  which  are 
not  able  to  reproduce  themselves  by  spore-formation,  but  sooner  or  later 
perish.  Ziemann  also  considers  them  to  be  sterile,  inasmuch  as  they 
lack  chromatin.  ^ 

The  Plasmodia  may  be  taken  up  by  leucocytes  in  the  various  stages 
of  their  development,  and  this  occurs  principally  at  the  beginning  of  the 
febrile  attack  (Qolgi),  at  which  time  the  plasmodia  undergo  segmenta- 
tion. The  leucocytes  may  contain  plasmodia,  accordingly,  eitiier  en- 
tire or  segmented,  or  indeed  only  the  pigment  masses. 

The  particular  varieties  of  plasmodia  correspond,  according  to  the 
reports,  to  particular  forms  of  fever,  but  yet  it  must  be  noticed  that  the 
febrile  forms  designated  as  febris  quotidiana,  subcontinua,  and  comitata 
may  also  be  caused  by  the  existence,  in  the  blood,  of  plasmodia  of  the 
tertian  or  quartan  form  in  various  generations,  so  that  part  of  the  para- 
sites reach  spore-formation  each  day.  In  this  way  arise  quotidian  forms 
of  fever  which  are  to  be  considered  as  double  tertian  (quotidiana  tri- 
quartanaria). 

According  to  Golgi,  there  is  also  a  malarial  fever  (summer  and  fall 
fever)  the  parasites  of  which  develop  not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  internal 
organs,  especially  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 

Within  the  organs  of  patients  who  have  died  of  malaria  there  are 
found,  first  of  all,  the  malaria  parasites  containing  pigment,  and  lying 
more  or  less  intra vascularly.  If  the  blood  has  undergone  great  destruc- 
tion there  will  also  be  found  pathological  deposits  of  iron  in  the  spleen, 
liver,  medulla  of  the  bones,  and  the  kidneys.  In  consequence  of  the 
deposition  in  the  spleen  of  products  of  blood-degeneration,  and  also  of 
malaria  parasites  containing  pigment  (part  of  which  are  inclosed  in 
leucocytes),  there  occur  in  this  organ  considerable  swellings,  accom- 
panied by  hypersemia,  which  lead  in  part  to  tissue-degeneration,  in 
part  to  tissue-hypertrophy.  After  the  process  has  continued  some  time 
the  spleen  may  l^ome  greatly  enlarged,  pigmented,  and  much  changed 
in  structure.  There  may  also  ensue  in  the  liver,  on  the  one  hand,  de- 
feneration and  pigmentation  of  ito  parenchyma,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  new  growths  which  lead  to  induration. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Danilewsky,  Celli,  Marchiafava,  Grassi,  Feletti, 
Crookshank,  Laveran,  and  others,  there  not  infrequently  occur  protista  in  the  blood  of 
mammalians  and  birds,  as  well  as  in  that  of  cold-blooded  animals,  and  among  them 
some  which  resemble  the  Plasmodium  mcUar'uB  very  closely  and  undergo  a  similar  cycle 
of  development  inside  the  reil  blood-corpuscles.  The  closest  resemblance  of  characteris- 
tics is  seen  in  the  hasmatozoa  of  birds  (pigeons,  owls,  magpies,  and  larks) ;  but  even 
these  show  some  variation,  so  that  they  are  not  the  same  form  of  parasite  as  is  observed 
in  man. 

According  to  Celli,  only  the  spores  can  live  in  the  blood-plasma  in  man,  while  the 
other  grades  of  development,  in  case  they  leave  the  blood-corpuscles  for  the  plasma,  are 
destroyed,  forming  flagella,  swelling  up,  and  becoming  vacuolated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hsBmatozoa  of  birds  can  exist  in  the  plasma  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the 
hsematozoa  of  the  cold-blooded  animals,  whose  development  progresses  very  slowly,  live 
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for  a  considerable  period  of  time  free  in  the  blood ;  and  these  forms  which  exist  free  in 
the  blood  are  the  ones  which  have  been  described  as  special  parasites  (drepanidium). 

The  systematic  classification  of  the  plasmodia  of  malaria,  and  the  protozoa  which 
aie  nearly  related  to  them,  is  not  yet  arranged.  Most  probably  they  are  to  be  classified 
with  the  Sporozoa ;  and  since  the  forms  which  occur  in  the  muscles  have  received  the 
name  of  sarcosporidia,  the  parasites  of  blood-corpuscles,  belonging  to  the  class  last  con- 
sidered, might  be  called  hsemosporidia  (Danilewsky). 
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Abdominal  cavity,  faulty  closure  of,  417 

Abrachius,  422 

Abrin,  poisoning  by,  25 

Abscesses,  272 

burrowing,  205 

cold,  493 

embolic,  273 
Acardiacus  acepbalus,  432,  434 

pseudoacormus,  432,  434 
Acarus  foUiculomm  hominis,  543 

scab  lei,  542 
Acervulomata,  351 
Acervulus  cerebri,  191 
Achorion  Sch5nleini,  537 
Achromatopsia,  93 
Achy  la  prolifera,  541 
Acme  of  a  fever,  63 
Aconltine,  poisoning  by,  27 
Acrania,  41p,  411 

origin  of,  414 
Acromegaly,  224 

Actinomyces  or  ray-fungus,  274,  515 
Acuminate  condylomata,  294 
Addison's  disease,  60 

pigmentation  of  skin  in,  198 
Adenocarcinoma,  360,  376 

development  of,  372 
Adenocystoma,  360 

papillary,  362 
Adeno-cysts,  391 
Adenoma,  357 

alveolar,  358 

conversion  of,  into  a  carcinoma,  373 

malignum,  375 

papillary,  358 

tubular,  357 

umbilical,  419 
Adenomata  and  carcinomata,  difficulty  of 

distinguishing  between,  375 
Adenomyomata,  329 
Adipose  tissue,  development  of,  244 
.^Egagropilse,  194 
Aerobes,  442 
Agenesia,  139,  154,  402 

partial,  of  the  cranium,  411 
Agglutinins,  76 
Agnathia,  415 
Agrotis  segetum,  511 
Air,  entrance  of,  into  the  right  heart,  47 
Albinism,  212 
Alcohol,  poisoning  by,  26 
Alexins  and  immuni toxins,  27 
Alexins,  protective,  73 


Alkaloids,  toxic  cadaveric,  18 
Amelus,  421 
Amides,  441 
Amido-acids,  441 
Amins,  441 

Amitotic  nuclear  division,  232 
Amniotic  adhesions  a  cause  of  malforma- 
tions of  the  embryo,  399 
Amoeba  coli  felis,  571 

coll  mitis,  570,  571 

coli  vulgaris,  570 

dysenteriae,  570,  571 
Amphibolous  stage  of  fever,  64 
Amputation  neuromata,  252,  335 
Amyelia,  total  or  partial,  407 
Amyloid  concretions,  184 

degeneration,  178 

causes  and  nature  of,  182 
Anabiotic  condition,  13 
Anaemia,  105,  140 

chronic,  105 

due  to  tapeworm,  570 

localized,  111 
Anaerobes,  442 
Anasarca,  127 

Anchylostoma  duodenale,  549 
Androgynes,  428 
Anencephalia,  411 

origin  of,  414 
Anencephalus,  total,  412 
Aneurism,  cirsoid,  325 
Angioma,  320 

fissural,  320 

lymphaticum,  325 

plexi  forme  arteriale,  324 
Angiomyomata,  330 
Angiosarcomata,  346,  347 
Anguillula  intestinalis,  551 

stercoral  is,  551 
Anhydrsemia,  105 
Animal  diseases  caused  by  cocci,  465 

parasites,  542 
Anthrax-bacilli,  470 
Anthrax,protective  inoculations  against,  80 

symptomatic,  521 
Antitoxins,  74 

of  diphtheria,  481 
Anus,  condyloma  latum  of  the,  503 
AphthaB,  532 
Aplasia,  139,  402 
Aprosopia,  414 
Apus,  422 
Arachnida,  30,  542 
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Area  medullo-yasculosa,  407 

polar,  229 
Argas  reflexus,  544 
Argyria,  212 
Arrhinencephalia,  413 
ArteriolithB,  123 
Artery,  terminal,  111 
Arthropoda,  30,  542 

parasitic,  39 
Ascaris  lumbricoidea,  547 
Ascites,  chylous,  138 
Ascococci,  439,  454 
Asiatic  cholera,  525 
Aspergillus  flavescens  or  flavus,  ^534,  536 

fumigatus,  534,  536 

nidulans,  534 

niger,    or  nigrescens,   or    nigricans, 
534,536 
Asphyxia,  9 
Astrocytes,  250,  333 
Atavism,  398 
Atheromato,  214,  388,  416 
Atmospheric  pressure,  effects   of   an  in- 
crease of,  14 

effects  of  sudden  lowering  of,  14 
Atresia  ani,  420 

oris,  416 

recti,  421 

urethrse,  420 
Atrophy,  189,  156 

excentric,  156 
Atropine,  poisoning  by,  26 
Attenuation  of  bacterial  viralence,  449 
Attraction-spheres,  228,  230 
Auditory  meatus,  cholesteatomata  in,  356 

mould-fungi  in,  532 
Autoblasts,  188 
Autochthonous  pigment,  197 

teratomata,  392 

thrombi,  120 
Auto-intoxications,  49,  52 
Autosite,  437 
Axis-cylinder,  sprouting  of,  250 

Bacilli,  439,  467 
Bacillus  aceticus,  469 

acidi  lactici,  469 

amylobacter,  468 

caucasicus,  469 

coli  communis,  476 

cyanogenes,  469 

fluorescens  liquefaciens,  468 

phlegmones  emphysematosa,  274 

pneumoniae  of  Fried Ifinder,  477 

prodigiosus,  446,  468 

pyocyaneus,  469 

subtilis,  467 
Bacillus  of  anthrax,  470 

of  blackleg,  521 

of  bubonic  plague,  483 

of  chicken-cholera,  523 

of  diphtheria,  479 

of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  523 

of  glanders  and  farcy,  512 

of  influenza,  478 

of  leprosy,  507 

of  malignant  oedema,  482 


Bacillus  of  pigeon  diphtheria,  523 

of  pyelonephritis  of  cattle,  523 

of  rhinoscleroma,  514 

of  swine-erysipelas,  522 

of  swine-plague,  522 

of  symptomatic  anthrax,  521 

of  syphilis,  501 

of  tetanus,  481 

of  tuberculosis,  484 

of  typhoid  fever,  274,  473 

of  yellow  fever,  484 
Bacteria,  30,  439 

metastatic  colonies  of,  35 

pathogenic,  31 

that  cause  suppuration,  274 
Bacterisemia,  35 
Bacterio-trypsins,  444 
Bacterium  coli  commune,  274,  476 
Bacterium  of  hemorrhagic  septicsemia,  623 

of  the  ray-fungus,  516 
.  Bacterium  typhi,  473 
Balantidium  coli,  572 
Barbone  del  bufali,  523 
Barlow's  or  Moeller's  disease,  134 
Basedow's  disease,  60 
Beaker-cells,  172 
Bedbug,  or  cimex  lectuarius,  545 
Bedsore,  145,  151 
Benign  tumors,  307 
Bezoar  stones,  194 
Bigerminal  tissue-implantation,  392 
Bilharzia  hsematobia,  558 
Bilirubin,  207 
Bioblasts,  188 
Biophores,  99 
Birds,  tuberculosis  of,  500 
Biting-mite,  544 
Black  death,  483 
Black  gangrene,  150 
Blackleg,  521 
Bladder,    urinary,  papillary   epithelioma 

of,  355 
Blebs,  hemorrhagic,  132 
Blennorrhoea,  271 

of  the  eye,  463 
Blister,  263 
Blood,  antibacterial  properties  of,  74 

coagulation  of,  113 

extravasations  of,  201 
Blood-cells,  red,  new  formation  of,  246 

white,  new  formation  of,  245 
Blood-corpuscle  cells,  202 
Blood-corpuscles,  red  and  colorless,  117 
Blood-current,  slowing  of,  257 
Blood-hyalin,  189 
Blood-mole,  404 
Blood-plates,  116,  119 

escape  of,  from  the  blood-vessels,  259 
Blood-poisons,  22 
Blood-vessels,  alterations  of  walls  of,  257 

hyaline  degeneration  of  the  walls  of, 
851 

new  formation  of,  238 
Body-louse,  545 
Bone,  in  dermoid  cysts,  392 

necrosis  of,  293 

pathological  new  formation  of,  296 
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Bone,  reproduction  of,  243 
Bone-marrow,  reproduction  of,  243 
Bones,  supernumerary,  427 
Bone-tissue,  new  formation  of,  240 
Botliriocephalus  cordatus,  570 

latus,  568 
Botrytis  Bassiana,  541 
Brachygnathia,  415 
Brain,  concussion  of,  16 

development  of,  414 

telfuigiectatic  tumor  of,  321 
Brain-hernias,  412 
Brain-sand,  101 

Brain  substance  in  dermoid  cysts,  302 
Branchial  cysts,  416 

fistulas,  416 
Breast,  see  also  Mammary  gland 

tubular  adenoma  of,  358 
Breasts,  supernumerary,  427 

well-developed,  in  men,  427 
Bronchial  calculi,  104 
Bronchitis,  purulent,  272 
Broncho-pneumonia,  272 
Brood-capsules,  565 
Bubonic  plague,  88,  483 
Budding-fungi,  531 
Budding  of  cells,  232 
Bums,  12 

Cachexia,  140 

suprarenal,  60 

thyreoprival,  66 
Cadaveric  alkaloids,  33,  36,  445 

.    petechiae  or  lividity,  110 
Cadaverin,  33 

Calcaneus,  chondroma  of,  314 
Calcification,  180 
Calculi,  bronchial,  104 

prostatic,  104 
Callus,  223,  288 
Calvarium,  atrophy  of  the,  168 
Cancer,  see  also  under  Carcmoma 

cells,  360 

dropsical,  382 

cylindrical  epithelial,  377 

endothelial,  345 

flat-celled,  376 

homy,  377 

medullary,  300 

plugs,  375,  377 
Cancroids,  383 

Carbon-dioxide,  influence  of,  upon  devel- 
opment of  bacteria,  442 
Carbon-monoxide  gas  poisoning,  22 
Carcinoma  acinosum,  370 

chalky  deposits  in,  383 

chorionic,  374 

cylindromatosum,  382 

development  of,  371 

different  forms  of,  376 

duram,  380 

formation  of  metastases  in,  368,  386 

gelatinosum,  380 

glgantico-cellulare,  382 

hyaline  degeneration  in,  382 

meduUare,  377,  370 

mucosum,  380 


Carcinoma  myxomatodes,  382 

papilliferum,  384 

parasites  a  possible  cause  of,  368,  860, 
576 

physaliferum,  382 

placentar,  374 

retrograde  changes  in,  360 

simplex,  378 

structure  of,  375 
Carcinomata,  367 

complete  petrification  of,  383 
Caixliac  muscle,  new  development  of,  240 
Caro  luxurians,  206 
Cartilage,  hyaline,  reproduction  of,  243 

in  dermoid  cysts,  302 

transformation  of,  into  reticular  tis« 
sue,  254 
Caseation,  277 

in  tubercles,  403 
Castration,  effects  of,  61 
Catarrh,  263 

chronic,  205 

desquamative,  265 

mucous,  265 

purulent,  271 

serous,  265 
Cattle,  actinomycosis  of,  518 

tuberculosis  of,  500 
Cattle-pest,  466 
Cattle-plague,  87 
Caustics  or  corrosive  agents,  20 
Cavernous  tumor,  322 
Cavity-formation  in  tuberculosis,  403 
Cebocephalia,  413 
Cell-division,  227 
Cell-protoplasm,  division  of,  228 
Cells,  hyaline  products  of,  351 
Central  corpuscles,  228 
Centrosomes,  228,  220,  230 
Cephalocele,  412 
Cephalo thoracopagus,  435,  436 
CercarifiB,  566,  557 
Cercomonas  intestinalis,  572 
Cerebrospinal  canal,  deficient  closure  of, 
406 

meningitis,  epidemic,  461 
Cerebmm,  glioma  of,  333 

malformations  of,  413 
Cestoda,  30,  550 
Chain-cocci,  430 
Chancre,  hard,  502 

soft,  484 
Cheese-poisoning,  34 
Cheesy  degeneration,  147 
Cheilo-gnatho-palatoschisis,  414 
Chemicals,  as  producers  of  inflammation, 

275 
Chemotaxis,  268,  200,  202 

and    chemotroplsmus,    negative    and 
positive,  71 
Chemotropism,  202 
Chicken-cholera,  522 
Chilblains,  13 
Chionyphe  Carteri,  521 
Chloral  hydrate,  poisoning  by,  26 
Chloroform,  poisoning  by,  26 
Chloromata,  340 
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Chlorosis,  £g3rptiaD,  549 
Cholsemia,  58 
Cholera,  Asiatic,  525 

protective  inoculations  against,  87 
Cholesteatomata,  355,  888 
Cholesterin,  169 
Cholesterin-calculus,  194 
Cholin,  30,  445 
Cbondroblasts,  242,  280 
Chondroma,  813 
Cbondromyxoma,  311,  315 
Chondromyxosarcoma,  814 
Chondrosarcoma,  81(5,  342 
Chordoma,  316 

Chorionic  villi,  carcinomatous  transforma- 
tion of,  374 
Chromatin,  227 
Chromatophores,  348 
Chromosomes,'  227 
Chylangiomata,  326 
Chylopericardium,  138 
Chyluria,  138,  555,  556 
Cicatricial  tissue,  278,  282 
Cicutoxin,  poisoning  by,  26 
Cimex  lectuarius,  545 
Cinnabar,  in  a  tattooed  skin,  211 
Circulation,  collateral,  development  of,  112 

of  the  blood  and  of  the  lymph,  disturb- 
ances in,  102 
Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  297 
Cirrus-sac  of  bothriocephalus  latus,  569 

of  taenia  solium,  561 
Cirsoid  aneurism,  325 

neuroma,  236 
Cladothrix,  516 

asteroides,  520 
Clavus,  223 
Cleft-foot,  422 
Cleft-hand,  422 

Cleft  of  the  abdominal  wall,  418 
Clefts,  402 

of  the  face,  median,  415 
Climate,  influence  of,  upon  man,  30 
Clitoris,  absence  of,  420 
Clostridium,  439 

butyricum,  467 
Clothing-louse,  545 
Clots,  post-mortem,  112 
Cloudy  swelling,  161 
Clubbed-hand,  425 
Club-foot,  congenital,  425 
Clustered  cocci,  439 
Coagulation,  112,  259,  262 
Coagulation-necrosis,  146 
Cocaine,  poisoning  by,  26 
Cocci  or  coccacei,  439,  453 

pathogenic,  454,  455 
Coccidia,  573 

Coccus  mesenterioides,  454 
Coccygeal  region,  bigerminal  teratoma  of, 

437 
Colchicine,  poisoning  by,  27 
Cold  abscesses,  493 
Colds,  13 

Collateral  circulation,  development  of,  112 
Collidin,  36,  445 
Colloid,  189 


Colloid,  different  uses  of  the  term,  176 

production  of,  by  epithelial  cells,  174 
Color-blindness,  93,  94 
Colorless  blood-corpuscles,  emigration  of, 
258,  260 

increase  of,  relatively  to  the  red.  258 

marginal  disposition  of,  258,  260 
Commotio  cerebri,  16 
Compensatory  hypertrophy,  222,  238 

of  the  heart-muscle,  105 
Conceptional  infections,  101 
Concretions,  amyloid,  184 

calcareous,  191 

free,  in  the  body,  193 
Concussions,  effects  of,  16 
Condyloma  acuminatum,  223,  294,  355 

latum,  503 
Congenital  predisposition,  89 
Conidia-bearers,  535 
Conidia-spores,  532 
Coniine,  poisoning  by,  26 
Conjunctival  hyalin,  188,  189 
Connective  tissue,  hyaline  degeneration  of, 
185 

transformation  of.  Into  bone,  255 
Connective-tissue  structures,  regeneration 

of,  240 
Constitutional  diseases,  4,  54 
Contagium,  definition  of,  29 
Continuous  fever,  64 
Contusions,  effects  of,  16 
Cor  villosum,  267 
Cordyceps  militaris,  541 
Com,  223 

Comification  of  epithelium,  177 
Comu  cutaneum,  354 
Corpora  amylacea,  184 
Corpulence,  90 
Corrosive  agents,  20 
Coryne  bacterium,  481 
Cows,  tuberculous,  milk  from,  485 
Crab-louse,  545 
Crab-pest,  541 
Craniopagus,  436 

parietal!  s,  434 
Craniorachischisis,  406,  411 
Cranioschisis,  410,  411 
Cranium,  faulty  development  of,  410 

partial  agenesia  of,  411 
Cretinism,  57 

operative.  58 
Crisis,  in  fevers,  63 
Crossed  embolism,  41 
Croupous  exudate,  266 

membrane,  formation  of,  on  mucous 
surfaces,  267 

pneumonia,  271,  460 
Cryptogenic  infections,  85,  42,  459,  462 
Cryptorchismus,  424 
Culicidse,  545 
Curarine,  poisoning  by,  27 
Cutaneous  horn,  354 
Cyclencephalia  or  cyclocephalia,  413 
Cyclopia,  412,  413 
Cylindromata,  351,  382 
Cystadenoma,  360 
Cyst-formation,  214 
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Cysticercus  cellulosse,  562 

racemosus,  568 
Cystln-calciili,  197 
Cystocarcinomata,  367,  383 
Cyst  of  ecbinococcus,  565 
Cystofibromata,  366 
Cystomata,  216 

multilocular,  360 

papillary,  364 
Cystomyxomata,  366 
Cystosarcomata,  366 
Cysts,  branchial,  416 

ectodermal,  388 

traumatic  epithelial,  375 
Cytaster,  230 
Cytoblasts,  188 
Cytoryctes  vaccinse,  677 

Daltonism,  93 
Daughter-cells,  230 
Daughter-cysts  of  echinococcus,  566 
Daughter-stars,  228,  230 
Daughter-tumors,  305 

metastatic,  45 
Deaf-mutism,  93 
Death,  140 

apparent,  142 
Deciduomata,  malignant,  374 
Decubitus,  145 
Deer-disease,  523 

Defervescence,  period  of,  in  fevers,  63 
Deiler's  cells,  250 
Demodex,  543 
Dermanyssus  avium,  544 
Dermatocoptes,  644 
DermatocystB,  388 
Dermatomycosis  diffusa  flexorum,  541 

furfuracea,  639 
Dermatophagus,  644 
Dermoid  cysts,  416 
Dermoids,  388,  389 
Desmobacteria,  439 
Desmoid  tumor,  308 
Destructive  placental  polyps,  374 
Determinants  or  determining  pieces,  100 
Development,  disturbances  of,  397 
Diabetes  mellitus,  54 
Diapedesis,  133 
Diarrhoea,  chylous,  566,  556 

due  to  coccidia,  677 
Diastatic  ferments,  444 
Diastematomyelia,  409 
Dicephalus  and  diprosopus,  435 
Digitalin  and  digitalein,  poisoning  by,  27 
Diphtheria,  276,  480 

bacillus  of,  479 

blood-serum  treatment  of,  84,  88 

of  calves,  623 

of  pigeons,  623 
Diphtheritic  inflammations,  276 
Diplococci,  439,  463 

Diplococcus   intracellularis  meningitidis, 
461 

pneumoniae   (Fraenkel,   Weichsel- 
baum),  274,  469 
Diprosopus,  434 
Dipygus,  436 


Dipygus  parasiticus,  437 
Disease,  internal  causes  of,  89 

latency  of,  5 

the  symptoms  of,  2 
Diseases,  cause,  origin,  and  course  of,  8 

inheritable,  95 
Dispirem,  230 
Displacement  of  tissue  as  a  cause  of  tumor* 

formation,  388 
Dispora  caucasica,  469 
Distemper  of  dogs,  466 
Distoma  felineum,  558 

hsematobium,  568 

hepaticum,  566 

hepatis  endemicum  pemiciosum,  668 

hepatis  innocuum,  658 

lanceolatum,  657 

pulmonale,  658 

Sibiricum,  668 
Distomia,  416 
Disuse  atrophy,  160 
Diverticulum,  Meckel's,  419 
Dochmius  duodenalis,  649 
Double  monsters,  397 
Dracunculus  medinensis,  555 
Drepanidium,  681 
Dropsy,  127 

Ductus  thoracicus,  division  of,  138 
Duplications,  426 
Duplicltas  anterior,  433,  435 

parallela,  433,  436 

posterior,  433,  436 
Dura  mater,  endothelioma  of,  343 

osteoma  of,  318 

psammoma  of,  191,  351 
Dust-diseases,  16 
Dust-particles,  entrance  of,  into  the  body, 

42 
Dwarfs,  89 

formation  of,  404 
Dyschromatopsia,  93 
Dyscrasia,  1^ 

from  bacteria,  37 
Dysentery  due  to  amoebse,  671 
Dystopia  renis,  424 

Eburneocs  osteoma,  317 
Ecchondrosis,  315 

physalifera  spheno-occipi talis,  316 
Ecchymoses,  131 
Echinococcus  granulosus,  666 

hydatldosus,  666 

multilocularis,  566 

veterinorum,  666 
Echinococcus-cyst,  666 
Ectodermal  cysts,  388 
Ectogenic  bacteria,  31  » 

Ectopia  cordis,  418 

vesicae  urinariae,  418 
Eczema  marginatum,  638 
Egyptian  chlorosis,  649 
Elastic  fibres,  development  of,  242 
Electric  discharges,  powerful  effects  of,  15 
Elephantiasis,  218,  223,  425 

Graecorum,  607 
Emboli,  126 

straddling,  45 
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Embolism,  41,  137 

crogfied  or  paradoxical,  41 
Embryoid  tumors,  805 
Embryonic  tissue,  241,  280,  282 

development  of,  in  a  thrombosed  ar- 
tery, 287 
Emphysema  of  the  skin,  47 
Emphysematous  gangrene,  150 
Empusa,  varieties  of,  541 
Empyema,  271 
Encephalocele,  412 

Encephalomeningocele  nasofrontalis,  412 
Endogenic  bacteria,  31 
Endothelioma,  342,  343 
Engastrius,  438 
Enostoses,  316 
Entero-cysts,  390 
Enteroliths,  103 
Entodermal  epithelial  cysts,  390 
Entozoa,  38 

Eosinophile  cells,  187,  247 
Ephelides,  328 
Epidemic,  definition  of,  28 
Epidermoids,  356,  388,  389 
Epigastrius,  438 
Epignathus,  438 
Epispadias,  418,  419,  420 
Epistaxis,  132 

Epithelial   cysts,  entodermal    and    meso- 
dermal, 390 

hyalin,  189 

metaplasia,  255 

tumors,  352 
Epithelioid  cells,  231,  486 
Epithelioma,  383 

contagiosum,  574 

papillary,  353,  355 
EpiUielium,   atypical  growth  of,   in  car- 
cinoma, 367 

germinal,  transfer  of,  389 

misplaced,   development   of  a  cancer 
from,  373 

pathological  comification  of,  177 

protective  powers  of,  69 

regeneration  and  hyperplasia  of,  236 
Epizoa,  38,  545 
Ergotism,  22 
Erysipelas,  456 
Erythrasma,  539 
Erytliroblastfi,  246,  247 
Ether,  poisoning  by,  26 
Ethmocephalia,  418 
Ethmoid  bone,  osteoid  sarcoma  of,  350 
Ethylendiamin,  36 
Enchondroma,  313 
Eiirotium,  536 

malignum,  534 
Eustrongylus  gigas,  551 
Exencephalia,  411,  412 
Exhaustion  due    to    excessive  functional 

activity  of  an  organ,  10 
Exostosis,  220,  316,  426 

cartilaginous,  318 

connective-tissue,  318 
Extravasate,  131 
Extravasations  of  blood,  201 
Extremities,  defective  development  of,  421 


Exudate,  fibrinous,  266 

fibrino-purulent,  274 

hemorrhagic,  270 

hyaline,  189 

purulent,  274 

serous,  265 
Exudates,  absorption  of,  278 
Face,  malformations  of,  399,  414 
Facial  hemiatrophy,  160 
Facies  leontina  in  leprosy,  510 
Facultative  anaerobes,  442 
Fallopian  tube,  dropsy  of  the,  215 
Farcy,  512 
Fastigium,  63 
Fat-embolism,  44 
Fat-granule  cells,  169,  290 
Fats,  the,  169 
Fatty  degeneration,  163,  166 

neck,  313 

tissue,  production  of,  244 
Favus,  532,  537 
Fruit-bearers,  special,  535 
Feeding-cells,  187 
Feet,  abnormal  positions  of,  425 
Felt-louse,  545 
Femur,  absence  of,  423 
Ferments,  diastatic  and  inverting,  444 
Ferret-disease,  523 
Fever,  62 

continuous,  64 

intermittent,  64 

malarial,  the  cause  of,  577 

relapsing,  64 

remittent,  64 
Fibrillated  connective  tissue,  development 

of,  244 
Fibrin,  114 

Fibrino-purulent  exudates,  274 
Fibrinous  deposits,  267 

exudates,  269 
Fibro-adenoma,  360 

conversion  of,  into  a  carcinoma,  373 

papilliferum,  360 
Fibroblasts,  242,  280,  285 
Fibroma,  308 

intracanaliculare,  360 

papillare,  355 

pericanaliculare,  860 

oedematous,  310 
Fibromatosis  of  the  nerves,  336 
Fibromyoma,  330 
Fibromyxoma,  311 
Fibrosarcoma,  341 
Filar  mass,  230 
Filaria  Bancroftii,  138,  555 

heematica,  556 

medinensis,  555 

papulosa,  556 

sanguinis  hominis,  555 
Fingers,  dwarfing  of,  422 

malformations  of,  423 
Finkler-Prior  spirilla,  528 
First  intention,  repair  by,  288 
Fish-poisoning,  34 
Fission-fungi,  439 

methods  of  examining,  450 

pathogenic,  447 
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Fissura  abdominalis,  418 

stemi,  418 
Fistula  colli  congenita,  416 
Fistulous  tracts,  273 
Flagella,  440 

Flea,  or  pulez  irritans,  645 
Flemming^s  germ-centres,  245 
Flesh-mole,  404 
Flies,  biting  (CEIstridae),  545 

common  (Stomoxyidse),  545 

stinging  (Muscidse),  545 
FoBtal  glands,  persistence  of,  890 

remains,  development  of  a  cancer  from, 
373 
Foetus  papyraceus,  433 

syphilitic  infection  of,  by  either  the 
sperm  or  the  ovum,  507 
Foot-and-mouth  disease,  523 

of  cattle,  466 
Foot,  cleft,  422 
Formative  cells,  242 

stimuli,  234 
Fowls,  typhoid  of,  522 
Fractures,  effects  of,  16 
Fragmentation,  231 
Freckles,  108,  328 
Friedl&nder^s  pneumococcos,  478 
Frog  foetus,  411 
Fructification,  act  of,  97 
Fuchsinophile  bodies,  187 
Fungous  granulations,  296 

Gadinin,  445 

Gall-ducts,  adenocystoma  of,  361 

Gall-stones,  194 

Gangrene,  150 

marasmic,  145 
Gangrenous  inflammation,  277 
Gas-phlegmon,  274 
Gastropacha  pini,  541 
Gastrophilus  equi,  546 
Gastroschisis,  418 
Genitals,  external,  development  of,  432 

malformations  of,  419 
Germ-centres  of  Flemming,  245 
Germ-sac,  interniediary,  556 

primary,  556 

secondary,  556 
Germ-variation,  primary,  398 
Germinal  matter,  misplaced,  388 
Germinative  tissue,  232 
Giant-cell  sarcoma,  341 
Giant-cells,  242 

in  tubercles,  486 

multinucleated,  232,  340 

polynuclear,  291 
Giant  growth,  general,  217,  402,  425 

partial,  218,  402,  425 
Giants,  89 

Girald^s,  organ  of,  431 
Glanders,  512 

Glia-cells,  new-formed,  250 
Glioma,  332 
Glycogen,  170 
Glycosuria,  55 

Gnats  (Culicidsd  and  Tipulidse),  545 
Goblet-cells,  172 


Gonococcus,  274,  463 
Gonorrhoea,  cause  of,  463 
Gout,  90 

Gouty  deposits,  191 
Granular  degeneration,  161 
Granulation  tissue,  278,  280,  281 

formation  of,  285 
Granulation  tumors,  infectious,  296 
Granules,  nuclear,  230 

the  so-called,  187 
Granulomata,  296 
Grape-mole,  404 

Greenish  coloration   in  decomposing  ca- 
davers, 207 
Gregarinse,  573 
Guinea-worm,  555 
Gummata,  504 
GynsBcomastia,  427 

K£M ANGIOMA,  320 

cavemosum,  322 

simplex,  320 
Hsemangiosarcomata,  346 
HaBmatemesis,  132 
Hsemathidrosis,  132 
Hsematocele,  132 
Hsematoidin,  201 
Haematoma,  131 
Hsematuria,  132 
Hsemochromatosis,  204 
Haemofuscin,  197,  200 
Haemoglobin,  201 
Haemopericardium,  132 
Haemophilia,  134 

congenital,  94,  133 
Haemopto^  or  haemoptysis,  132 
Haemosiderin,  202 
Haemosporidia,  581 
Haemothorax,  132 
Hairs  in  dermoid  cysts,  392 
Hairy  polypi,  391 
Hand,  cleft,  422 

malformations  of,  400 
Hands,  abnormal  positions  of,  425 
Hanging-drop  cultures,  452 
Harelip,  415 
Harvest-mite,  542 
Head,  malformations  of,  398 
Head-louse,  545 

Healing  powers  of  the  human  body,  74 
Health,  the  conditions  of,  1 
Heart,  callosity  of,  289 

disturbed  action  of,  102 

increased  action  of,  105 
Heart-muscle,   compensatory  hypertrophy 
of,  106 

hypertrophy  of,  249 
Heart-polypi,  121 
Heat-stroke,  12 
Helleborin,  poisoning  by,  27 
Hemiatrophy,  facial,  160 
Hemicrania,  410,  411 
Hemorrhages,  131 

per  rhexin,  or  per  diabrosin,  or  per 
diapedesin,  132,  135 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  acquired,  134 
congenital,  133 
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Hemorrhagic  septicsemia,  523 
Hemorrhoids,  323 
Hepatitis,  chronic,  297 
Hereditai7  pieces  or  determinates,  1)9 
Hereditary  transmission,  atavistic,  90 
collateral,  95 
direct,  95 

pseudo-form  of,  101 
Heredity,  identical,  94 

transformational,  94 
Hermaphrodites,  false,  402,  428 

true,  402,  428 
Hernia  basalis,  413 

cerebri,  412 

cyncipitalis,  413 

funiculi  umbilicalis,  417 

lateralis,  413 

naso-ethmoidalis,  413 

nasofrontalis,  413 

spheno-orbi talis,  413 

sphenomazillaris,  413 

sphenopharyngea,  413 
Herpes  tonsurans,  538 
Heterotopous  tissue-growths,  387 
Histoid  tumors,  299 
Hog-cholera,  522 

protective  inoculations  against,  86 
Holorachischisis,  406 
Holoschisis,  231 
Homo  delinquens,  91,  96 

sapiens,  92 
Horn,  cutaneous,  354 

epidermal,  219 
Homy  warts,  353 
Horse-flies  (Tabanidse),  545 
Humerus,  osteochondroma  of,  315 
Hunter^s  induration,  502 
Hyalin,  epithelial,  189 

secretory  conjunctival,  187 
Hyaline  cartilage,  reproduction  of,  243 

degeneration,  351 

of  connective  tissue,  185 

exudations,  189 

products  of  connective-tissue  cells,  187 

thrombi,  189 

tissue-necrosis,  189 
Hydatid  mole,  374 

Hydatids,  pedunculate  and  non-peduncu- 
late, 431 
Hydrencephalocele,  412 

occipitalis,  412 
Hydrocele  colli  congenita,  416 
Hydrocephalus,  414 
Hydrocyanic-acid  poisoning,  23 
Hydrogen-sulphide  poisoning,  23 
Hydromeningocele,  408 
Hydromyelocele,  409 
Hydropic  degeneration,  161 
Hydrothorax,  chylous,  138 
Hygroma  colli  congenitum,  326 
Hyoscyamlne,  poisoning  by,  26 
Hypersemia,  active,  108 

local,  108 

passive,  109 

venous,  general,  103 
Hyperkeratosis,  177 
Hypermastia,  427 


Hyperonychia,  220 

Hyperostosis,  295 

Hyperplasia,  226 

Hyperthelia,  427 

Hyperthyreosis,  60 

Hypertrichosis,  219,  220 

Hypertrophy,  compensatory,  222,  238 
of  a  muscle  or  gland,  11 
of  the  tissues  and  organs,  217 

Hyphae,  532 

Hyphomycetes,  30 

Hypochondria,  17 

Hyponltrous  oxide,  poisoning  by,  20 

Hypoplasia,  139,  152,  402 

Hyposarca,  127 

Hypospadias,  419 

Hypostasis,  post-mortem,  110 

Hysteria,  17 

Ichthyosis  cokgehita,  218 
Ichthyotlc  warts,  353 
Icterus,  207 

Idiosyncrasy,  77,  78,  89 
Immunity,  77,  79 

acquiring  of,  82 
Immunization,  active  and  passive,  85 
Impetigo  contagiosa,  538 
Implantation,  235 
Incluslo  foetails,  438 
Indolent  ulcers,  296 
Infarct,  ansemlc,  136,  137 

hemorrhagic,  131,  136 
Infection,  crvptogenlc,  42,  459 

origin  of  disease  through,  28 

secondaiT,  36,  448 

spread  of,  from  mother  to  foetus,  448 
Infections,  double,  36,  448 
Infectious  foci,  metastatic,  46 
Infiltration,  growth  of  tumors  by,  304 
Infiltrations  of  the  tissues,  139 
Infiltrative  mode  of  growth  of  carclnomata. 

368 
Inflammation,  256 

clinical  signiflcance  of  the  term,  259 

different  forms  of,  265 

diphtheritic,  276 

Interstitial,  263 

necrotic,  275 

parenchymatous,  263 

superficial,  263 
Influenza-bacillus,  478 
Infusoria,  572 

Inheritance  of  pathological  peculiarities,  98 
Injection  of  sterilized  cultures,  84 
Innervation,  disturbances  of,  51 
Inoculation  of  attenuated  specific  disease- 
germs,  83 
Insanity,  Inherited,  94 
Insects,*  30,  545 
Insolation,  12 

Insusceptibility  to  poisons,  79 
Interfilar  mass,  230 
Intermittent  fever,  64 
Interstitial  inflanmiatlon,  263 
Intestinal  intoxications,  34 

mucous  membrane,  adenoma-like  pro- 
jection of,  390 
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iDtestine,  abnormal  positions  of,  424 

tnbular  adenoma  of,  857 
Intoxication,  origin  of  diseases  througli,  18 
Invasion-disease,  38 
Inversio  intestini,  419 

vesicsB  urinarise,  418 
lodothyrln,  59. 
Iron,  assimilation  of,  206 
Iron-free  pigments,  206 
Ischsemia,  localized,  111 
Ischiopagos,  433,  435 
Isthmus,  the,  106 
Italian  leprosy,  34 
Itch-mite,  542 
Ixodes  ricinus,  543 

Jarrinos  of  the  uterus  as  a  cause  of  mal- 
formations of  the  embryo,  399 
Jaundice,  207 

Jaw,  upper,  actinomycosis  of,  519 
giant-cell  sarcoma  of,  342 

Kakerlaken,  212 

Karyokinesis,  227 

Karyomitosis,  227        • 

Karyorrhexis  and  karyolysis,  143 

Kefyr,  469 

Keloid,  310 

Keratohyalin,  178,  189 

Kidney,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  179,  183 

arteriosclerotic  atrophy  of  the,  159 

contracted,  297 

cystoma  of,  363 

deposits  of  fibrin  in  the,  270 

tubular  adenoma  of,  359 

Labia  majora  and  minora,  defective  de- 
velopment of,  420 
Labium  leporinom,  415 
Lacerations,  effects  of,  16 
Lardaceous  degeneration,  178 

spleen,  179 
Larynx,  papillary  epithelioma  of,  355 

syphilitic  ulceration  of  the,  506 
Latency  of  disease,  5 
Leiomyomata,  329 
Lentigines,  327 
Leontiasis  ossea,  220,  426 

leprosa,  510 
Lepra  (or  leprosy),  507 

ansBSthetica,  510,  511 

maculosa,  510 

mutilans,  511 

tuberosa  sive  tuberculosa,  510 
Leprosy,  Italian,  34 

white,  of  the  Jews,  214 
Leptothrix,  439 
Leptus  autunmalis,  542 
Leucoblasts,  247 
Leucocytes,  117 
Leucocytosis,  245 
Leukaemia,  245 
Leukoderma,  213 
Leukopathia  acquis! ta,  213 

congenita,  212 
Life-trophoblasts  or  biophores,  99 


Light,  •  influence  of,  upon  development  of 

bacteria,  442 
Lightning-stroke,  15 
Lip,  carcinoma  of,  370 

malformations  of,  414 
Lipochrome,  197,  200 
Lipoma,  312 
Lipomatosis,  163 
Lipomyxoma,  311 
Liquefaction  necrosis,  149 
LiUiocelyphopsedion,  406 
Lithocelyphos,  406 
Lithopsddion,  405,  406 
Liver,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  179,  182 

angioma  cavernosum  of,  322,  323 

cirrhosis  of,  297 

gumma  of,  505 

multilocular  adenocystoma  of,  362 
Liver-fluke,  556 
Livores,  110 
Lungs,  actinomycosis  of  the,  517 

fibrinous  exudates  in  the,  269 

mould-fungi  in  the,  533 

red  hepatization  of  the,  271 

syphilitic  disease  of  the,  507 

tuberculosis  of  the,  495 
Lupus  of  the  skin,  490 
Lustgarten's  bacillus  of  syphilis,  501 
Luxations,  congenital,  424 
Lymph,  antibacterial  properties  of,  74 
Lymphadenoid  tissue,  reproduction  of,  243 
Lymphangioma,  320,  325 

cavernosum,  326 

cystoides,  326 

hypertrophicum,  326,  327 

simplex,  325 
Lymphangiosarcoma,  342 
Lymph-fistula,  138 

Lymph-glands,  action  of,  as  filters,  72 
Lymphorrhagi%,  138 
Lymphosarcoma,  339 
Lysis,  in  fever,  63 
Lysogenous  substance  of  Fraenkel,  76 

Macrocheilia,  326 

Macroglossia,  326 

Macrostomia,  416 

Madura  disease  or  Madura  foot,  521 

Malanders,  544 

Malaria,  207 

the  cause  of,  577 
Malformations,  93 

congenital,  397 
Malignant  oedema,  482 

tumors,  307 
Malleus;  maliasmus,  512 
Mammary  gland,  carcinoma  of,  378,  382 

endothelioma  of,  344,  345 

intracanalicular  fibroma  of,  359 

mucous  carcinoma  of,  381 

papillary  cystocarcinoma  of,  384,  385 

papillary  cystoma  of,  366 

tubular  adenoma  of,  358,  374 
Marasmic  thrombi,  120 
Marasmus,  140 
Margarin  crystals,  169 
Mastoid  antrum,  cholesteatomata  in,  856 
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Measles  of  Uenie,  660,  562 
Meat-poisoning,  34 
Meckel^s  diverticulum,  419 
Mediastinal  dermoids,  389,  416 
Medullary  cancers,  300 
Megastoma  entericum,  572 

intestinale,  572 
Melsena  neonatorum,  134 
Melanin,  197,  199 
Melanomata,  327 
Melanosarcomata,  348 
Melanosis  of  internal  organs,  200 
Meningocele,  412 
Meningococcus,  461 
Meningo-encephalitis  syphilitica,  504 
Meningo-encephalocele,  412 
Menorrhagia,  132 
Merismopedia,  439,  454 
Merorachischisis,  407 
Mesodermal  epithelial  cysts,  390 
Metabolism,  bacterial,  444 
Metaglobulin,  120 
Metalinesis,  228,  230 
Metaplasia,  epithelial,  255 

of  the  tissues,  253 
Metastases,  40 

formation  of,  in  carcinomata,  368 

in  tuberculosis,  496 

of  pigment,  48 

retrograde,  41 
Metastatic  daughter-tumors,  45 

infectious  foci,  46 

inflammations,  257 
Metheemoglobin,  204 

the  formation  of,  23 
Methyl  guanidin,  33 
Metrorrhagia,  132 
Miasm,  definition  of,  29 
Miasmatic-contagious  disease,    definition 

of,  29 
Miasms  and  contagions,  boundary-line  be- 
tween, 31 
Micrencephalus,  412 
Microbacteria,  439 
Microcephalus,  154,  412 
Micrococci,  439 
Micrococcus  ascoformans,  466 

aurantiacus,  454 

cyaneus,  446 

gonorrhoeae,  463 

hsematodes,  454 

luteus,  454 

tetragenus,  454 

urese,  464 

vlolaceus,  454 

viscosus,  454 
Microgyria,  164 
Micromelus,  421,  422 
Micromyelia,  91 
Microsome  rays,  230 
Microsomia,  404 
Microsporon  furfur,  688 

minutissimum,  638,  539 
Microstomia,  416 
Miescher,  sacs  of,  675 
Miliary  tubercles,  491 

tuberculosis,  haematogenous,  497 


Milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  48B 

Milk-patch,  286 

Miracidium,  556,  557 

Mites,  542 

Mitome,  230 

Mitosis,  227 

Moeller's  or  Barlow's  disease,  134 

Mole,  404 

hydatid,  374 

pigmented,  198 
Monas  lens,  672 
Monilia  Candida,  536 
Monobrachius,  422 

Monogerminal  tissue-implantation,  8^ 
Monomorphic  bacteria,  439 
Monopus,  422 
Monsters,  397 

double,  403,  432 

triple,  433 
Morbus  maculosus  Werlhofli,  134 
Morgagni,  hydatid  of,  431 
Morphine,  poisoning  by,  26 
Morphcea  nigra  et  alba,  510 
Mosquitoes,  agency  of,  in  spreading  certain 

diseases,  556 
Mother-star,  227 
Mouldering,  447 
Mould-fungi,  531 
Mouth,  development  of,  416 

malformations  of,  416 
Mucins,  the,  173 
Mucor  corymbifer,  634 
Mucorinese,  disease-producing,  37 
Mucous  degeneration,  171 

membranes,    papillary   epithellomata 
of,  354 

tissue,  reproduction  of,  243 
Mttller's  duct,  431 
Multiple  fibromata  of  the  skin,  336 
Mummification,  150 
Muscardine  in  silkworms,  541 
Muscar  n,  poisoning  by,  27 
Muscidse,  545 
Muscle  in  dermoid  cysts,  392 

non-striated,  hypertrophy  of,  250 
new  formation  of,  249 

striated,  hypertrophy  of,  249 
new  formation  of,  247 
Muscle-trichina,  653 
Muscles,  cadaveric  stiffening  of,  141 

supernumerary,  427 
Muscular  system,  pathological  changes  in 

the,  91 
Mycelium,  532 
Mycetoma,  521 
Mycobacterium,  490 
Mycoderma  aceti,  469 

albicans,  535 
Mycodesmoid,  466 
Mycofibroma,  466 
Mycoprotein,  440 
Mycosis,  intestinal,  534 

versicolor,  638 
Myelocele,  408 
Myelocystocele,  409 
Myelocystomeningocele,  409 
Myelo-cysts,  391 
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Myelomeningocele,  408 

Myiasis,  546 

Myofibroma,  330 

Myolipoma  inside  the  vertebral  canal,  389 

Myoma,  329 

Myosarcoma,  342 

Myositis  ossificans,  319 

Myxoangiosarcoma,  352 

Myxoedema,  57 

Myxoma,  310 

Myxosarcoma,  311,  342 

NiEVUS   FLAMMEUS,  320 

pigmented,  327 

vasculosus,  320 

vinosus,  320 
Nanosomia,  404 
Nasal  mucous  membrane,  lymphosarcoma 

of,  339 
Neck,  malformations  of,  414 
Necrobiosis,  144 
Necrosis,  142,  144 

neuropathic,  144 
Nematoda,  30,  546 
Nematoidium  ovis  pulmonale,  551 
Nerve-  and  heart-poisons,  21,  25 
Nerve  elements,  new  formation  of,  250 
Nerve-fibres,  peripheral,  new  formation  of, 

253 
Nerves,  fibromata  of,  336 

fibromatosis  of,  336 

leprosy  of,  510 

regeneration  of,  251 
Nervous '  system,     central,     pathological 

changes  in  the,  91 
Neuridin,  33,  36,  446 
Neurin,  33,  445 
Neuroepithelioma,  334 
Neurofibroma,  335 
Neuroglia,  hypertrophic  growth  of,  250 

regenerative  growth  of,  250 
Neuroglioma  ganglionare,  334 
Neuroma,  335 

amputation,  252 

amyelenicum,  337 

cirsoid,  330 

myelenicum,  337 

plexi  forme,  336 

verum,  337 
Neuropathic  atrophy,  160 

gangrene,  151 

necroses,  144 
Neuroses,  traumatic,  17 
Nicotine,  poisoning  by,  26 
Nitrate-of-silver  poisoning,  22 
Nitrogenous  nourishment,  importance  of,  10 
Nodes,  gouty,  193 
Nuclear  division,  asymmetrical,  231 

framework,  227,  230 

granules,  230 

segments,  227 
Nuclein,  227 

Nucleus,  composition  of  the,  227 
Nutrition,  retrograde  disturbances  of,  139 

Obesity,  163 
Obligatory  anaerobes,  442 

38 


Obturating  thrombus,  120 

Occipital  bone,  ebumeous  osteoma  of,  317 

Ochronosis  of  cartilage,  200 

Odontomata,  317 

(Edema  and  dropsy,  127 

ex  vacuo,  130 

infiammatory,  265 

purulent,  274 
CEsophagus,  growth  of  aphtbse  upon  the,  533 
(Estridse,  545 
CEstrus  bovis,  546 

ovis,  546 
Oldium  albicans,  535 

subtile  cutis,  537 
Olein,  169 

Oligomorphic  bacteria,  439 
Omentum,  tuberculosis  of,  499 
Omphalocele,  417 
Omphalomesenteric  duct,  417 
Oncosphsera,  569 
Onychogryphosis,  220 
Onychomycosis  favosa,  538 

trichophytina,  538 
Opium  and  morphine,  poisoning  by,  26 
Organs,  weight  of,  221 
Osteoarthropathie  h3rpertrophiante,  224 
Osteoblasts,  242,  280 
Osteochondroma,  315,  319 
Osteofibroma,  319 
Osteoid  sarcomata,  350 

trabeculae,  243 
Osteomata,  316,  426 

denul,  317 

disconnected,  316 

dura  sen  ebumea,  817 

heteroplastic,  316 

parosteal,  316 

spongiosa,  317 
Osteophyte,  316 
Osteoporosis,  156 
Osteosarcoma,  342 
Ovary,  adenocystoma  of,  364 

dermoid  cysts  of,  392,  393 

multilocular  adenocystoma  of,  361 

papillary  cystadenoma  of,  360 

papillary  cystocarcinoma  of,  384 

teratomata  of,  392,  393 
Overwork,  hypertrophy  from,  221 
Oxygen,  effects  of  a  diminution   in  the 
supply  of,  8 

influence  of,  upon  development  of  bac- 
teria, 442 
Oxyuris  vermicularis,  548 

Pachtakria,  224 
Packet-shaped  cocci,  439 
Paget's  disease,  577 
Palate,  deformities  of,  416 
Palmitin,  169 
Pancreas,  cyst  of  the,  216 
Papillary  cystomata,  354 
epitheliomata,  353 

conversion  of,  into  a  carcinoma, 
373 
Papilloma,  308 
Paracholia,  nervous,  208 
Paradoxical  embolism,  41 
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Paralysins,  76 

ParamsBcium  coll,  672 

Paramitome,  2S0 

Parasite  (in  the  case  of  twins),  437 

Parasites,  animal,  38,  542 

formation  of  cysts  by,  216 
Parasitic  diseases,  29 

infection,  30 
Parasitism,  origin  of  disease  through,  28 
Parenchymatous  degeneration,  161 

Inflammation,  263 
Parietal  thrombus,  120 
Parotid  gland,  angiosarcoma  of,  348 
chondroflbroma  of,  348 
chondromyzosarcoma  of,  314 
myzoangiosarcoma  of,  352 
Parosteal  osteomata,  316 
Pathology  and  pathological  anatomy,  the 
problems  of,  1 

general,  definition  of,  0 
Pearl  disease,  484,  500 

tumors,  355,  388 
Pearls,  epithelial,  377 
Pediculus  capitis,  545 

pubis,  545 

vestimentorum,  545 
Pellagra,  34 
Penis,  duplication  of,  427 

dwarfed  condition  of,  419 
Pentastoma,  542 

denticulatum,  543 
Peptotoxin,  36,  445 
Peribronchitis,  272 
Pericarditis  ylUosa,  267 
Peripheral  nerves,  pathological  changes  In, 

92 
Perlthecia,  536 
Perithelioma,  348 

Peritoneum,  cystic  lymphangioma  of,  826 
Perltrlchal  flagella,  482 
Pemlones,  13 
Perobrachlus,  422 
Perochlrus,  423 
Perodactylus,  422 
Peromelus,  421 
Peropus,  422 
Perturbatio  crltica,  64 
Pes  calcaneus,  425 

equlnovarus,  425 

valgus,  425 
Pestilence,  definition  of,  28 
Petechiae,  131 

cadaveric,  110 
Petrifaction,  189 

in  carcinomata,  383 
Petrifying  sarcoma,  350 
Phagocytes,  291 
Phagocytosis,  70,  289,  292 
Phimosis,  hypertrophic,  420 
Phleboliths,  123 
Phlegmon,  274,  456 
Phocomelus,  421 
Phosphorescent  phenomena,  446 
Physalides,  382 

Pia  mater,  cholesteatomata  of  the,  391 
Pigeon-diphtheria,  623 
Pigment,  haBmatogenous,  201 


Pigment,  metastasis  of,  48 

pathological  absence  of,  212 
formation  of,  197 
Pigment-carrying  cells,  202 
Plgmented-granule  spheres,  290 
Pithead  tapeworm,  568 
Pityriasis,  538 

(Hrcinata,  541 

maculata,  541 

rosea,  541 
Placental  infections,  intra-uterine,  101 

villi,   carcinomatous    transfonuatioB 
of,  374 
Plague,  bubonic,  483 
Plaiunodlum  malarlse,  677 
Plasmoschlsls,  120,  143 
Plate-cultures,  450 
Plerocercold,  569 
Plethora,  106 

Pleura,  endothelioma  of,  344 
Pleurltls,  fibrinous,  270 
Pleuropneumonia,  contagious,  of  cattle,  466 
Plexlform  neuroma,  336 
Plugs,  epithelial,  In  cancer  of  the  skin,  377 
Plurlpolar  division,  230 
Pneumococcus,  459 
Pneumonia,  croupous,  271,  460 

Infectious,  of  horses,  465 
Pointed  condylomata,  355 
Poisoning,  definition  of,  18,  19 
Poisons,  classification  of,  20 

different  varieties  of,  18 
Polar  area,  229 

corpuscles,  228 

furrow,  407 
Polydactylism,  398,  426 
Polymelos,  436,  437 
Polymorphous  bacteria,  440.  468 
Polypi,  hairy,  391 

valvular,  121 
Post-mortem  hypostasis,  110 
Predisposition,  acquired,  77 

congenital,  77,  89 
Prepuce,  absence  of,  420 

hypertrophy  of,  420 
Pressure  atrophy,  160 
Pressure,  continuous,  effects  of,  16 
Proglottides,  559 
Proliferation,  phenomena  of,  279 
Prosoposchisls,  415 
Prostatic  calculi,  194 
Protective  mechanisms,  natural,  67 
Proteus  vulgaris,  469 
Prothrombin,  120 
Protozoa,  30 

parasitic,  38,  570 
Psammomata,  191,  351 
Pseudalius  ovis  pulmonalis,  551 
Pseudodiphiheria-bacllll,  481 
Pseudohermaphrodlsmus,  428,  429 
Pseudomelanosis,  203 
Pseudomucin,  173 
Pseudorhabditis  stercoralis,  551 
Pseudotuberculosis,  501 

aspergillina,  536 

cladoihrichica,  520 
Psorospermose  folliculalre  v^tante,  577 
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Psychoneurosis,  17 
Piomains,  83,  80,  446 

toxic,  18 
Pulex  irritans,  645 

peuetrans,  or  sand  flea,  646 
Pulmonary  circulation,  increase  of  resist- 
ance in,  107 
Pulse,  acceleration  of,  6Q 
Purpura,  132 

hsemorrhagica,  184 

rheumatica,  184 

simplex,  134 
Pus,  271 

inspissated,  calcification  of,  289 
Pus-cocci,  461 
Pus-corpuscles,  271 
Pustule,  271 
Putrefaction,  142 

alkaloids,  446 

zymoids,  36 
Putrescin,  83,  445 
Putrid  gangrene,  160 
Pyaemia,  469,  463 
Pyelonephritis  of  cattle,  628 
Pygopagus,  438,  436 
Pyoseptaemia,  459 

Quinine,  poisoning  by,  27 

Rabies,  protective  inoculations  against,  86 
Rabbit  septicaemia,  623 
Rachicele,  408 
Rachipagus,  437 
Rachischisis,  partial,  407 

total,  406 
Rag-sorters'  disease,  473 
Rainey's  bodies,  676 
Ray-fungus,  615 
Rays,  228 

Receptaculum  scolicis,  662 
Rectum,  cancer  of,  877 
Rediae,  or  secondary  germ-sacs,  666,  657 
Reduplications,  402 
Regeneration,  217 

of  degenerated  tissue,  278 
Relapse,  nature  of,  5 
Relapsing  fever,  64,  629 
Remittent  fever,  04 

Repair  by  first  and  by  second  intention,  283 
Respiratory  apparatus,  aspergillus  mycoses 

of,  686 
Resting  cells,  234 
Retention  cyst,  214 
Retina,  glioma  of,  334 
Rhabdomyoma,  330 
Rhinoscleroma,  614 
Rhizopoda,  670 
Ribs,  supernumerary,  428 
Rice-water  intestinal  discharges  In  cholera, 

526 
Ricin,  88 

poisoning  by,  25 
Rigor  mortis,  141 
Rigors,  66 
Roseola  furfuracea  herpetiformis,  641 

syphilitica,  502 
Roundworms,  646 

33 


Rudimentary  twin,  392 
RussePs  bodies,  187 

Sacchauomyces  ellipsoidbus,  632 

lithogenes,  636 

neoformans,  636 
Saccharomycetes,  30 

disease-producing,  87 
Sacs  of  Miescher,  676 
Sago-spleen,  178 
Sand  flea,  or  pulex  penetrans,  646 

tumors,  851 
Santonin,  poisoning  by,  27 
Saprophytes,  441 
Saprophytic  bacilli,  468 

cocci,  454 
Sarcina  ventriculi,  454 
Sarcinse,  439,  454 
Sarcoblasts,  280 
Sarcoma,  337 

alveolar,  342 

etiology  of,  838 

giant-cell,  341 

large  round-celled,  340 

medullar>-,  338 

organoid,  342 

osteoid,  350 

petrifying,  350 

phyllodes,  366 

small  round-celled,  838 

spindle-celled,  340 

telangiectatic,  838 

tubular,  342     , 
Sarcoplasm,  248 
Sarcoptes  hominis,  642,  644 
Sarcosporidia,  576,  581 
Sausage-poisoning,  84 
Scabies,  542 
Scall,  637 

Schistoprosopia,  414 
Schizomycetes,  80,  37,  439 
Scirrhus,  880 
Sclerosis,  186 

of  nerve-tissue,  250 
Scoleci  pari  ens,  566 
Scolex,  559 
Scrofulosis,  489 
Scurvy,  134 

of  the  Alps,  34 
Scutula  of  favus,  537 
Sebaceous  glands  in  dermoid  cysts,  892 
Second  intention,  repair  by,  283 
Secretion,  internal,  54 
Segmentation,  direct,  231 

indirect,  227 
Segmented  skein,  229 
Semilunar  ganglia,  pathological  changes 

in,  01 
Sepsin,  36,  445 
Septicaemia,  459,  463 
Septicopyaemia,  459,  463 
Sequestration  of  necrosed  tissue,  278 
Serpiginous  ulcers.  295 
Serum,  healing,  84 

protective,  84 
Sexual  glands,  teratoid  tumors  of,  895 

organs,  internal,  development  of,  431 
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Shock,  eretbistic  and  torpid,  17 

Sickness,  canses  of,  3 

Siderosis,  baematogenous,  204 

Sirenomelia,  422 

Skein-like  structure  of  the  nucleua,  227 

Skeleton,  pathological  changes  in  tiie,  90 

Skin,  cancer  of,  870 

leprous  nodule  of  the,  509 

lupus  of  the,  490 

melanotic  alveolar  sarcoma  of,  349 

multiple  fibromata  of  the,  336 

pathological  alterations  of,  93 

pigmentation  of,  197 
Skin-transplantation,  235 
Skull-cap,  angioma  cavemosum  of,  324 
Smallpox  pustule,  272 
Smear  cultures,  450 
Snake  poison,  19,  88 
Soft  chancre,  484 
Special  sense,  organs  of,  new  formation  of 

the  tissues  of,  25^3 
Sphacelus,  150 
Sphserobacteria,  439 
Spheres,  fatty-granule,  290 

pigmented-granule,  2iM) 
Spider-cells,  250 
Spina  bifida,  406,  408 
occulta,  389 
Spinal  column,  pressure  atrophy  of  the,  160 

cord,  development  of,  414 
Spindle-celled  sarcoma,  340 
Spindle-figure,  230 
Spindle,  nuclear,  228 
Spirilla,  or  spirillaceae,  or  spirobacterla, 

439,  524 
Spirillum  cholerte  Asiaticse,  525 

of  Finkler  and  Prior,  528 

rugula,  524 

serpens,  524 

sputigenum,  529 

tenue,  524 

tyrogenum,  629 

imdula,  524 

volutans,  524 
Spirochaete,  439 

buccal  is,  524 

Obermeieri,  529 

plicatilis,  524 

varieties  of,  524 
Spleen,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  179,  181 

changes  in,  in  relapsing  fever,  530 

tissue,  reproduction  of,  243 
Sporangia,  535 
Spore-formation,  440,  467 
Spores,  32,  532 
Sporoblasts,  576 
Sporocyst,  556,  557,  676 
Sporogenic  granules,  441 
Sporozoa,  38,  573 
Stab-cultures,  451 
Staggers,  cause  of  the,  oOR 
Staphylococci,  439 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  463 
aureus,  274,  461 
citreus,  463 
Stars,  228 
Starvation,  9 


Stasis  of  the  blood,  125 

local,  109 
Stearin,  169 
Sterigmata,  635 

Sterilized  cultures,  injection  of,  84 
Stemopagus,  436 
Stigmatization,  134 
Stomach,  carcinoma  of,  372,  383 
Stomoxyidse,  545 
Stone-cutter's  lung,  294 
Straddling  emboli,  45 
Strangles  of  horses,  466 
Streptococci,  439 
Streptococcus  pyogenes,  274,  456 

lanceolatus,  469 
Streptothrix  Madurae,  521 
Strongylus  armatus,  661 

bronchialis,  651 

commutatus,  551 

duodenal  is,  649 

filaria,  551 

longevaglnatus,  661 

micrurus,  551 

paradoxus,  651 

rufescens,  551 

syngamus,  551 
Str>Thnine,  poisoning  by,  27 
Sucking-mite,  544 
Sucking-worms,  566 
Suffocation,  8 
Suggi  nations,  131 
Sunstroke,  12 

Supernumerary  organs,  402,  426 
Suppuration,  cause  of,  461 
Suprarenal  capsules,  altered  function  of,  60 
Susceptibility   to    infections  at  different 

ages,  81 
Sweat-glands  in  dermoid  cysts,  392 
Swine-erysipelas,  522 
Swine-plague,  522 
Sycosis  parasitaria,  538 
Symbiotes  equi  of  Gerlach,  644 
Symmetrical  gangrene,  152 
Symmyelia,  422 
Symptomatic  anthrax,  521 

protective  inoculations  against,  86 
Sympus,  422 
Syncephalus,  435,  436 
Syncope,  17 
Syncytium,  374 
Syndactylism,  422,  427 
Synophthalmus,  412,  413 
Synotia,  415 
Syphilides,  602 
Syphilis,  bacillus  of,  601 

hereditary,  606 
Syringomyelia,  91 
Syringomyelocele,  409 

Tabanid.«,  646 
Tablet-formed  cocci,  439 
Tactile  irritability,  71 
Teenia  coenurus,  568 

cucumerina,  564 

echinococcus,  564 

elliptica,  564 

leptocephala,  664 
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Taenia  marginata,  568 

mediocanellata,  563 

nana,  564 

saginata,  563 

serrata,  568 

solium,  560 
Tail,  formation  of  a,  in  the  human  being, 

427 
Talipomanus,  425 

Tapeworms,  659.     See  also  under  Tcenia 
Tarichium  megaspermum,  54" 
Tartar  of  the  teeth,  194 
Tattooing  of  the  skin,  42,  211 
Teeth  in  dermoid  cysts,  392 

supernumerary,  428 
Telangiectasia,  320 
Temperature,  influence  of,  upon  de^^elop- 

ment  of  bacteria,  442 
Temperatures,  high,  of  the  body,  11 

low,  of  the  body,  13 
Tendinous  spot,  286 
Teratoid  cysts,  887,  391 

tumors,  300,  387 
Teratomata,  autochthonous,  392 

heterochronous  and  heterotopous 
growth  in,  387 

solid,  391 
Terminal  artery,  111 
Testicle,  adenocystoma  of,  361 

adenorhabdomyoma  of,  395 

angiosarcoma  of,  347 

congenital  adenocystoma  of,  394 

dermoid  cysts  of,  396 

retention  of,  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
424 

teratomata  of,  392,  394 
Tetanotoxin,  33,  482 
Tetanus  antitoxin,  88 
Tetanus-bacillus,  481 
Tetany,  thyreoprival,  56 
Thoracic  cavity,  faulty  closure  of,  417 
Thoracogastroschisis,  418 
Thoracopagus,  435,  436 
Threadworms,  548 
Thrombin,  120 

Thrombo-arteritis  purulenta,  123 
Thrombo-phlebitis  purulenta,  123 
Thrombosis,  114,  120,  137 
Thrombus,  41,  44,  114,  120,  286 

replacement  of,  by  connective  tissue, 
287 

septic  softening  of,  123 
Thyreoprival  cachexia,  56 

tetany,  56 
Thyroid,  angiosarcoma  of,  346 
Thyrolodine,  59 

Tibia,  tuberculous  disease  of,  493 
Ticks,  543,  544 
Tinea  favosa,  537 
Tipulidse,  545 
Tissue-implantation,  bigerminal,  392 

monogerminal,  392 
Tissues,  restitution  of  the,  5 
Toes,  dwarfing  of,  422 
Tongue,  actinomycosis  of  the,  516 
Tongue-worms,  542 
Tophi,  gouty,  192 


Torula-chains,  453 

Toxalbumins,  18,  27,  33,  37,  445 

Toxenzymes,  18 

Toxic  substances,  18 

Toxineemia,  34 

Toxins,  18,  33,  445 

Transmissible  pathological  conditions  and 

tendencies,  98 
Transplantation,  235 
Traumatic  epithelial  cysts,  875 

neui'oses,  17 
Trematoda,  30,  556 
Trichina  spiralis,  552 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  552 
Trichomonas  intestinalis,  572 

vaginalis,  572 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  538,  540 
Trichothecium  roseum,  534 
Trophoneurotic  diseases  of  the  tissues,  61 
Tubercle,  caseation  of,  488 
Tubercles,  miliary,  491 
Tuberculin,  87,  489 
Tuberculosis,  484 

bovine,  500 

hsematogenous  miliary,  497 

infectiousness  of,  489 
Tubular  cocci,  439 
Tumors,  226 

adenocystoma,  360 

adenoma,  357 

angiosarcoma,  846 

benign  and  malignant,  307 

cachexia  accompanying,  308 

carcinoma,  367 

chloromata,  349 

chondromata,  313 

connective-tissue,  299,  808 

cylindroma,  351,  382 

cystic,  300,  387 

cystocarcinoma,  383 

definition  of,  298 

dermoid  cysts,  388 

desmoid,  308 

different  varieties,  808 

endothelioma,  342 

epithelial,  300 

etiology,  301 

fibroma,  308 

glioma,  332 

growth  of,  by  infiltration,  804 

haemangiomata,  320 

keloid,  310 

lipoma,  312 

lymphangiomata,  320 

melanosarcomata,  348 

metastases,  305,  385 

myofibroma,  330 

myoma,  329 

myxochondroma,  312 

myxoma,  310 

myxofibroma,  311 

myxolipoma,  311 

myxosarcoma,  311 

neurofibroma,  335 

neuroglioma,  332 

neuroma,  335 

osteoid  sarcoma,  350 
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Tumors,  osteoma,  816 

papilloma,  308 

peammoma,  351 

recurrence  of,  307 

retrogressive  changes  in,  807 

sarcoma,  337 

teratoid,  300,  88 
Twin  formations,  432 

rudimentary,  392 
Tympanic  cavity,  cbolesteatomata  in,  866 
Typhoid  fever,  bacillus  of,  478 

protective  inoculations  against,  87 

of  fowls,  622 
Typholoxin,  33 

Udder-inflammations,  466 
Ulceration,  tuberculous,  494 
Ulcers,  273 

chronic,  295 

indolent,  290 

serpiginous,  295 
Ulcus  moUe,  484 
Umbilical  hernia,  417 
Urachus-cysts,  300 
Ursemia,  62 

Urates,  deposit  of,  in  gout,  191 
Ureteritis  cystica,  677 
Urethra,  abnormal  narrowness  of,  420 

absence  of,  420 
Urethritis,  gonorrhceal,  464 
Uric-acid  deposits,  191 
Urinary  calculi,  197 
Urobilin,  201 
Uterus,  adenocarcinoma  of,  378 

myoma  of,  3.*J0 
Uvula,  bifurcation  of,  415 

Vacuoles,  143,  162,  207,  262 

Valvular  thrombus,  120 

Vascular  nsevi,  320 

system,  pathological  changes  in  the,  91 
walls,  pathological  alterations  of,  257 

Vasculitis,  proliferating,  286 

Vaso-motor  nerves,  irritation  or  paralysis 
of,  134 

Venous  pulsation,  104 


Veratrine,  poisoning  by,  27 
Vermes,  646 
Verruca  senilis,  853 

vasculosa,  822 
Verruca  came»,  328 
Vertebrae,  extra,  427 
Vertebral  canal,  deficient  clo6iire  of,  iOO 
Vesicles,  268 
Vibrio  cholera,  525 

of  Metschnikoff,  529 

rugula,  524 
Vibrion  butyrlque,  468 

septlque  of  Pasteur,  482 
Viscera,  abnormal  positions  of,  424 

duplications  of,  428 
Visual  apparatus,  pathological  conditioos 

of,  93 
Vitelline  duct,  cyst  of,  419 
Vitiligo,  213 
Volatile  poisons,  21 

Warts,  fleshy,  828 

ichthyotic,  353 

venereal,  223 
Weights  of  different  organs,  221 
Whip-infusoria,  573 
Whip-worm,  552 
White  gangrene,  150 
Wolffian  body,  431 
Wood-jack  or  wood-tick,  543 
Worm-disease  of  the  ox,  523 
Worms,  30,  546 

parasitic,  39 
Wound-diphtheria,  277 
Wound-granulations,  281 
Wounds,  effects  of,  16 

Xanthin  calculi,  197 
Xiphopagus,  430 

Yeast-fungi,  37,  531 
Yellow  fever,  484 

Zona  dermatica,  408 

epithelo-serosa,  407 
Zooglo^a,  440,  453 
Zymase,  447 
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NOSIS AND  TREATMENT.  Second  Edition.  One  volume  of  432 
pages,  8vo,  illustrated  by  a  colored  plate  and  by  engravings.  Muslin, 
$4.00  net. 

Brouardel,  P.,  M.D.  Paris. 

DEATH  and;  SUDDEN  DEATH.  Translated  by  F.  Lucas  Ben- 
ham,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.     One  volume,  8vo,  280  pages,  muslin,  $2.50  net. 
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Buck,  Albert  H.,  fl.D., 

CUnioal  Professor  of  the  DIseMes  of  the  Ear,  In  the  College  of  PhysiolAiis  and  Surgeons.  New  York ; 
Consulting  Aural  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  InArmary. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR.  Together  with  a 
Brief  Sketch  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  this  Organ.  Third 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume  of  604  pages,  octavo,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  147  wood-engravings.     Extra  muslin,  $3.50  net, 

A  VEST-POCKET  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.  Embracing  those 
terms  and  abbreviations  which  are  commonly  found  in  the  medical  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  but  excluding  names  of  drugs  and  many  words  which 
may  more  properly  be  found  in  a  general  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. A  most  complete  little  book  of  536  pages,  less  than  one- half 
inch  in  thickness,  32mo,  bound  in  flexible  leather.     Price,  $1.00  net 

Cabot,  Richard  C,  M-D., 

Boston,  Mass. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CLINICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 
FOR  DIAGNOSTIC  PURPOSES.  Third  edition.  One  volume  of 
464  pages,  octavo,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-engravings  and  by 
chromo-lithographic  plates,  muslin,  $3.25  net, 

THE  SERUM  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASE.  This  book  aims  to  bring 
together  in  convenient  form  the  results  of  the  immense  amount  of 
work  which  has  been  done  upon  serum  diagnosis  since  1896.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  154  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  $1.50  net, 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     One  Volume,  i2mo.     {In  Press.) 

Campbell,  Harry,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond.  (London). 

RESPIRATORY  EXERCISES,  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease,  Notably 
of  the  Heart,  Lungs,  Nervous  and  Digestive  Systems.  An  essentially 
practical  work,  dealing  with  a  means  of  therapy  which  is  not  always 
appreciated  at  its  full  value.  One  volume  of  208  pages,  8vo,  muslin, 
$2.00  net. 

Carpenter,  Wm.  B.,  C.B.,  fl.D.,  LL.D. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  8vo.  Vol.  I, 
388  pages;  Vol.  IL,  354  pages.  One  colored,  twenty-six  plain  plates, 
and  five  hundred  and  two  wood-engravings.  Two  volumes  in  one- 
Muslin,  $3.00  net. 

Cheyne,  W.  Watson,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.  Lond. 

THE  OBJECTS  AND  LIMITS  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  CAN- 
CER, with  special  reference  to  Cancer  of  the  Breast,  Mouth,  and  Throat, 
and  Intestinal  Tract.  Being  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1896.  8vo, 
146  pages,  muslin,  $1.50  net, 

Clarke,  A.  Campbell,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.Q., 

Mackintosh  Lecturer  on  Psycholoeical Medicine,  St.  Mungo's  College,  Glasgow;  Medical  Saperlntend- 
ent  of  Lanark  County  Asylum,  Hartwood. 

CLINICAL  MANUAL  OF  MENTAL  DISEASES  FOR  PRACTI- 
TIONERS  AND  STUDENTS.  One  volume,  502  pages,  illustrated, 
muslin,  $3.50  nft. 
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Clarke,  J.  Jackson,  M.B.  Lond.,  P.R.C.Sm 

Surgeon  to  Out-Patients  at  the  North- West  London  and  City  Orthopeedfc  Hoepitals,  etc. 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY,  a  text-book  of  the  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment  of  Deformities.  One  volume,  8vo,  473  pages,  illustrated  by  309 
illustrations.     Price,  $3. oo;^^/. 

Coleman,  Warren,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Cornell  University  Medical  School,  etc.,  etc. 

A  SYLLABUS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to 
assist  the  memory  as  much  as  possible  by  condensing  the  facts,  repeat- 
ing the  doses,  and  by  grouping  the  drugs  in  various  ways.  It  is  in- 
tended to  supplement,  not  to  take  the  place  of,  other  and  larger  works 
on  the  subject.     One  volume,  i2mo,  175  pages.     Price,  $1.00  net, 

Collins,  Joseph,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School ;  Visiting 
Physician  to  the  New  York  City  Hospital. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  : 
A  HANDBOOK  FOR  PRACTITIONERS.  One  volume  of  616 
pages,  8vo,  illustrated.     Muslin,  $5.00  net. 

Cory,  Robert,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond., 

Physician-in-Charge  of  the  Vaccination  Department  of  St.  Thomas*  Hospital ;  Teacher  of  Vaccina- 
tion In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  etc. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  VACCINA- 
TION. 122  pages,  14  full-page  colored  plates,  muslin.  Price,  $3.25  net, 

Cowen,  Richard  J.,  L.R.C.S.L.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  etc.,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  GYNECOLOGY.  Small  octavo,  140  pages,  illus- 
trated.    Muslin,  $1.50  net, 

Dana,  Charles  L.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the  New  York  Post-Oraduate  Medical  School,  and  la 
Dartmouth  Medical  College ;  Visiting  Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  eta 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES.  Being  a  Compendium  for 
the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Fourth  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     8vo,  640  pages,  210  illustrations,  $3.50  net, 

Delafield,  Francis,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine,  CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

STUDIES  IN  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Volume  I.,  treating 
of  the  following  subjects :  Phthisis,  Peritonitis,  Pleurisy,  Pneumonia, 
Empyema,  Hydrothorax,  Bronchitis,  and  Tuberculosis.  Illustrated 
with  ninety-three  full-page  and  double-page  plates  made  by  the  follow- 
ing processes :  Wood-engravings  of  Original  Drawings  on  the  Block, 
Etchings  on  Copper,  Lithographs  from  Original  Drawings  on  the  Stone, 
and  Photographs  of  Specimens.  Royal  8vo,  bound  in  half  morocco 
gilt  top,  plates  hinged  on  linen  guards,  $20.00  net. 

Volume  II.:  Broncho-Pneumonia,  Chronic  Phthisis,  Lobar  Pneumonia, 
Acute  Bright's  Disease,  Chronic  Bright's  Disease.  Illustrated  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  full  and  double-page  plates  hinged  on  linen 
guards,  similar  to  those  of  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo,  bound  in  half  morocco, 
gilt  top,  $20.00  net. 
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Delaf  ield  and 

Prudden,  T.  flltchell,  fl-D., 

Profeaiorof  Pathology  and  Director  of  the  Laboratories  of  Histology,  Pathology,  and  Bacteriology 
College  of  Physiciaiis  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOL- 
OGY.  With  an  Introductory  Section  on  Post-Mortem  Examinations 
and  the  Methods  of  Preserving  and  Examining  Diseased  Tissues.  Fifth 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  One  volume  of  846  pages,  8vo,  illus- 
trated by  engravings  in  black  and  many  colors,  and  a  chromo-litho- 
graphic  plate.     Muslin,  $5.00  «^/y  leather,  $5.75  net. 

De  Meric,  H.,  Paris. 

DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  TERMS.  (English-French.)  This 
is  the  first  part  of  the  work,  which  is  completed  by  the  publication 
of  the  second  part:  "French-English  Medical  Terms."  It  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  who  have  occasion  for 
such  a  book.  The  two  volumes  will  be  sold  separately  at  $1.75 
nety  or  together  at  $3.00  net  One  volume  of  402  pages,  octavo. 
Muslin,  $1.75  net 

DICTIONNAIRE  DES  TERMES  DE  M^DECINE.  (Fran9ais. 
Anglais.)  This  is  the  second  part  of  the  work — one  volume  of  248  pages, 
octavo.     Muslin,  $1.75  net    The  two  parts  together  at  $3.00  net. 

Draper,  John  C,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department,  University  of  New  York,  and  of  Physiology 
and  Natural  History  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

A  PRACTICAL  LABORATORY  COURSE  IN  MEDICAL  CHEM- 
ISTRY.  One  volume  of  80  pages,  printed  on  one  side  only,  oblong, 
for  laboratory  use.     Muslin,  $1.00  net. 

Dwight,  Thomas,  A.n.,  n.D., 

Instructor  in  Topographical  Anatomy  and  Histology  in  Harvard  University;  Fellow  of  th« 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  Surgeon  at  Carney  Hospital. 

FROZEN  SECTIONS  OF  A  CHILD.  Fifteen  full-page  lithographic 
plates,  drawings  from  nature  by  H.  P.  Quincy,  M.D.  One  volume, 
royal  8vo,  66  pages,  muslin,  $2.50  net. 

Eccles,  A.  Symonst  M.B.t  London. 

Member  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England  ;   Fellow  Royal  Medical  and  diirurgical  Society,  etc. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MASSAGE ;  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EF- 
FECTS AND  THERAPEUTIC  USES.  One  volume,  8vo,  386 
pages,  $2.50  net. 

DIFFICULT  DIGESTION  DUE  TO  DISPLACEMENTS.  One  vol- 
ume, octavo,  illustrated.     Extra  muslin,  $1.25  net. 

Eccles,  W.  McAdam,  M.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

HERNIA:  Its  Etiology,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  With  many 
illustrations,  including  38  full- page  plates.  One  volume,  octavo,  245 
pages.     Muslin,  $2.50  net. 
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Einhorn,  Max,  M.D., 

▲djunot  Professor  Clinical  Medidne,  New  York  Post-Oraduate  Medical  School ;  Visltiiig  Phjrsioian 
to  the  German  Dispensary,  and  to  the  M onteflore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH.  Second  revised  edition.  Complete 
in  one  volume  of  502  pages,  post-octavo  (uniform  with  other  volumes 
of  the  Medical  Practitioners'  Series).  Muslin,  $3.25  netj  flexible 
morocco,  $3.75  «^/. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES.  A  Text-Book  for  Practitioners 
and  Students  of  Medicine.  One  volume  of  408  pages,  small  octavo 
(Medical  Practitioners*  Library),  illustrated.     Extra  Muslin,  $3.00  net. 

Ewart,    William,    M.D.    Cantab.,    F.R.C.P.    Lond., 
M.R.C.S.  Eng., 

Physician  to  St.  Geoive's  Hospital,  and  to  the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children ;  formerly  Assistant 
Physician  and  Pathologist  to  the  BronH>ton  Hospital  for  Oonsumption,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  PULSE  SENSATIONS:  A  STUDY  IN  TACTILE  SPHYG- 
MOLOGY.     8vo,  510  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  muslin,  $3.25  mt, 

GOUT  AND  GOUTINESS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  One 
volume  of  601  pages,  8vo,  muslin,  $4.00  mf. 

Finger,  Ernest,  fl.D., 

Dooent  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

GONORRHOEA:  being  the  translation  of  "  Blennorrhoea  of  the  Sexual 
Organs  and  its  Complications."  With  seven  full-page  plates  in  colors 
and  thirty-six  wood  engravings  in  the  text.  Third  revised  edition,  8vo, 
330  pages,  muslin  $2.50  mt 

Fox,  Qeorge  Henry,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  College  of  Phjrsicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  etc.,  etc. 

SKIN  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  The  work  is  based  upon  a  series 
of  papers  originally  contributed  to  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics, 
in  1896,  and  has  been  elaborated  and  a  large  formulary  added.  8vo, 
profusely  illustrated  by  photogravure  plates,  chromo-lithographic  plates, 
and  half-tone  cuts.     Muslin,  $2.50  net, 

Freyer,  P.  J.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch., 

Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Bengal  Army  (retired). 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER 
BY  LITHOLAPAXY.  A  description  of  the  operation  and  instruments, 
with  cases  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  and  complications  met  with. 
Second  edition.     One  Svo  volume,  illustrated.     Muslin,  $1.25  net, 

Qarrigues,  Henry  Jacques,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Obstetric  Surgeon  to  the  Bfatemity  Hoepltal ;  Physician  to  the  Gynecological  Department  of  the 
German  Dispensary ;  Fellow  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York 
Obstetrical  society,  etc. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  OVARIAN  CYSTS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  EX- 
AMINATION OF  THEIR  CONTENTS.  Svo,  112  page.s,  illus- 
trated, muslin,  $1.00  net, 

Qemmell,  Q.  H.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Ed. 

CHEMICAL  NOTES  AND  EQUATIONS,  INORGANIC  AND  OR- 
GANIC.    One  volume  of  254  pages,  1 2mo.    Muslin,  $1.75  «^/. 
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aille5pietA.Lx>ckhart(Edinburgh),M.DMF.R.C.P.,(Ed.) 

MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GASTRIC  METHODS,  CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL  AND  THERAPEUTICAL.  One  volume,  illustrated, 
small  octavo,  muslin,  price  $1.50  net, 

Qowers,  W.  R.,  M.D., 

Awint-ant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  CoUesre:  Senior  Assistant  PhTsldan  to 
UnlTersity  College  Hospital ;  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 

EPILEPSY  AND  OTHER  CHRONIC  CONVULSIVE  DISEASES. 
Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  8vo,  3*66  pages,  muslin, 
$1.00  net, 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL 
CORD.     8vo,  301  pages,  muslin,  $1.00  net. 

Qrandin,  Egbert  H.,  M.D., 

Chairman  Section  on  Obstetrics  and  Qyneoolofry,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Obsteeio 
Surgeon,  New  York  Bfatemity  Hospital ;  Obstetrician,  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  etc.;  and 

Qunning,  Josephus  H.,  M.D., 

Instructor  in  Electro-Therapeutics,  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital; 
Gynecologist  to  RiTerriew  Rest  for  Women ;  Electro-Gynecologist,  Northeastern  Dispensary,  etc. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY  IN  GYNECOLOGY. 

Illustrated.     8vo,  muslin,  180  pages,  $1.75  net, 

Qrtinwald,  Dr.  Ludwig,  of  Munich. 

A  TREATISE  ON  NASAL  SUPPURATION  ;  OR,  SUPPURATIVE 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  ITS  ACCESSORY  SINUSES. 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  VVm.  Lamb,  M.D., 
M.C.,  M.R.C.P.  (of  Birmingham).  One  volume  of  347  pages,  octavo, 
illustrated  by  engravings,  plates,  and  a  table.     Extra  muslin,  $3.00  net, 

Haab,  Prof.  O.,  M.D.,  and  Clarke,  Ernest,  M.D. 

AN  ATLAS  ON  OPHTHALMOSCOPY.  One  i2mo  volume,  containing 
64  full-page  plates,  102  figures,  superbly  executed  by  chromo- lithography, 
with  complete  descriptive  text  and  an  introductory  chapter.  Muslin. 
Price  $1.50  net.     (  Wooirs  Medical  Hand  Atlases  ) 

Hamilton,  Frank  Hastings,  A.iVL,  M.D.,  LL.D., 


Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery « with  Operations,  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  in  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College;  Visiting  Surgeon  to  Bellevue  Hospital;  Consultini[  Surgeon  to  Bureau  of 
Surgical  and  Medical  Relief  for  the  Out- Door  Poor,  at  Bellevue  Hospital;  to  the  Oentrml 


Dispensary ;  and  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  etc. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Illustrated 
with  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  engravings  on  wood.  Royal  8vo, 
954  pages.     In  muslin,  $4.00  net, 

Heitzmann,  Louis,  M.D.  (New  York). 

URINARY  ANALYSIS  AND  DIAGNOSIS  by  Microscopical  and 
Chemical  Examination.  One  volume  of  271  pages,  octavo,  illustrated  by 
108  original  wood -engravings,  28  of  which  are  full-page  in  size,  from 
drawings  by  the  author  from  actual  specimens.   Extra  muslin,  $2.00  net. 
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Helferich,  H.,  M.D., 

Professor  at  the  University  of  Greifswald. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.  Translated 
from  the  Third  Revised  German  Edition  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
Jr.,  F.R.C.S.,  London.  This  volume  deals  with  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions in  all  their  details  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  68  superb  full- 
page  colored  plates.  130  pages  of  text,  containing  126  illustrations. 
8vo  (5^x8)^  inches).  Muslin,  uniform  with  other  volumes  of  the 
series,  $3.00  net,     (Wood*s  Medical  Hand  Aliases.) 

Herman,  Q.  Ernest,  fl.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P., 

Obstetric  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  London  Hospital ;  Consultinfc  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  Dispensary ;  Examiner  in  Midwifery  to  the  Universities  of 
London  and  Oxford  :  Late  President  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  and  of  the  Hunterian 
Society :  Formerly  Physician  to  the  General  Lyine-in  Hospital  and  to  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Royal  Maternity  Charity,  and  Examiner  in  Midwifery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  A  CLINICAL  GUIDE  TO  THEIR 
DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT.  Octavo,  886  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.     Extra  muslin,  $5.00  net ;  leather,  $5.75  net. 

DIFFICULT  LABOR :  A  Guide  to  its  Management  for  Students  and 
Practitioners.  460  pages,  demi-octavo,  including  complete  index,  mus- 
lin, $2.00  net, 

Herrick,  Clinton  B.,  M.D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Lecturer  in  Clinical  Surgerv,  Albany  Medical  College:  Attending  Surgeon  to  the  Trov  Hospital  and 
the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Leonard  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  theFitchburg  Railways;  President  of  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  Railway  Surgeons,  etc.,  etc. 

RAILWAY  SURGERY.  A  handbook  on  the  management  of  injuries. 
The  only  book  on  the  subject.  There  has  long  been  a  demand  for  a  work 
devoted  to  the  surgery  of  cases  resulting  from  railway  accidents.  This 
demand  the  present  volume  will,  it  is  believed,  supply.  The  book  is 
clear,  concise,  and  practical.  The  very  numerous  illustrations,  which 
have  all  been  made  specially  for  the  work,  are  from  photographs  taken 
under  the  author's  supervision,  and  are  of  remarkable  excellence.  One 
volume,  octavo,  profusely  illustrated  by  numerous  line  and  half-tone 
engravings.     Muslin,  $2.00  net. 

Holden,  Luther,  fl-D., 

Ex-President  and  Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ; 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  Saint  Bartholomew's  and  the  Foimdung  Hospitals ;  assisted  by 

Shuter,  James,  F.R.C.S.,  n.A.,  fl.B.  Cantab., 

Aisistant  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital ;  late  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  and  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  at  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY.  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Bones,  with 
Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the  Muscles,  the  General  and  Micro- 
scopic Structure  of  Bone  and  its  Development.  Sixth  edition.  With 
sixty -six  full-page  lithographic  plates,  and  eighty- nine  wood-engravings. 
8vo,  285  pages,  muslin,  $1.00  net. 

Household  Practice. 

Sec  WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  PRACTICE. 
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Hudson,  E.  D.,  Jr.,  A.n.,  n.D., 

Profqworof  Oenend  Medicine  and  DJoeMM  of  the  Chest  In  the  New  York  PolycUnio ;  Phyifcinn  to 
Bellerue  Hospital,  etc 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE   PHYSICAL   DIAGNOSIS  OF  THORACIC 
DISEASES.    8vo,  162  pages,  profusely  illustrated.    Muslin,  $1.25  nef, 

Hutchinson,  Jonathan,  P.R.S. 

THE   PEDIGREE   OF   DISEASE.     Being  Six  Lectures  on  Tempera- 
ment,  Idiosyncrasy,  and  Diathesis.     Muslin,  $1.00  mt. 


Ingals,  E.  Fletcher,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Chicago, 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat  and  Nose,  Rush  Medical  College ;  Professor  of  Laryn- 
ffology  and  Rhioolocr,  Chicago  Polyclinic  ;  Laryngologist  to  the  St.  John's  Hospital  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicaf^o,  etc.,  etc. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST,  THROAT  AND  NASAL  CAVITIES. 
Including  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Mediastinum, 
Heart,  and  Aorta,  Laryngology  and  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  Pharynx, 
and  Nose,  and  Special  Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Gland  and  CEsophagus. 
Fourth  edition.  Large  octavo,  787  pages,  illustrated  by  254  cuts  and 
a  plate  in  colors.     Extra  muslin,  $4.50  net;  sheep,  $5.25  w/. 

Jakob,  Dr.  Christfried. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEMS,  NORMAL  AND 
PATHOLOGICAL,  together  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Anatomy,  Patholog>% 
and  Therapy  of  the  same.  Translated  and  edited  (authorized)  by 
Joseph  Collins,  M.D.  One  i2mo  volume,  78  plates,  embracing  118 
figures,  superbly  executed  by  chromo-lithography,  with  complete  de- 
scriptive text  and  an  introductory  chapter.  Muslin.  Price,  $1.50  nef, 
(  Wood's  Medical  Hand  Atlases,) 

Johnston,  James  C,  A.B.,  M.D., 

Chief  of  Clinic,  Departmem  of  Dermatology,  Cornell  UnlTersity  Medical  Colle^  ;  Physician  8kin 
and  Venereal  Diseases,  Presbyterian  Hospiul ;  formerly  Instructor  in  Dermatology,  New  York 
Polyclinic  and  Post-Qraduate  Medical  School. 

ATLAS  OF  SKIN  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  New  edition, 
with  some  new  plates,  and  text  entirely  rewritten .  Half-morocco  bind- 
ing.    Price,  $25.00.     (Sold  by  subscription  only.)     (In  Press.) 

Kaposi,  Dr.  rioriz. 

Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilis,  and  Chief  of  the  Clinic  and  Dirlsion  for  Skin  Diseases  in  the 
Vienna  University. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SKIN.  For  Practitioners  and  Students.  Translation  of  the  latest  Ger- 
man edition.  8vo,  684  pages,  84  illustrations,  and  a  colored  plate,  mus- 
lin, $4.00  net;  leather,  $4.75  net, 

Kellogg,  Theodore  H.,  A.M.,  fl.D., 

New  York,  Late  Superintendent,  Willard  State  Hospital ;  former  Physician-in-Chlef  of  the  New  Yofic 
City  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  etc.,  etc. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  MENTAL  DISEASES,  for  the  Use  of  Studente 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  One  large  octavo  volume,  of  792  pages, 
illustrated  by  engravings  and  charts.     Muslin,  $5.00  rut. 
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Keyes,  Edward  L.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

and 

Chetwood,  Charles  H.,  M.D. 

VENEREAL  DISEASES,  THEIR  COMPLICATIONS  AND  SE- 
QUELS. Octavo,  364  pages,  profusely  illustrated  by  eight  full-page 
plates  in  black  and  colors,  and  by  107  wood- engravings  in  the  text. 
Muslin,  price,  $2.75  «//. 

Kirchhoff,  Dr.  Theodore, 

Physidan  to  the  Schleswig  Insane  Asylum  and  Prlvat-Dooent  at  the  University  of  Kiel. 

HANDBOOK  OF  INSANITY  FOR  PRACTITIONERS  AND  STU- 
DENTS.  Illustrated  with  eleven  plates.  8vo,  362  pages.  Muslin, 
$2.25  nff;  flexible  leather,  gilt  top,  $2.75  mt. 

Kirkes'  Handbook  of  Physiology. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  W.  Morrant  Baker,  F.R.C.S., 
and  Vincent  Dormer  Harris,  M.D.  Lond.  F.R.C.P.  Sixteenth 
American  Edition. 

Thoroughly  revised  by  Warren  Coleman,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York;  Instructor  in 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  and  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Cornell 
Medical  College,  New  York;  Physician  to  the  City  Hospital,  New 
York,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Charles  L.  Dana,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,  and  in  Dartmouth  Medical  College ;  Visiting  Physician  to 
BelleVue  Hospital ;  Neurologist  to  the  Montefiore  Home  ;  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Neurological  Association,  etc. 

One  volume,  8vo,  illustrated  with  a  colored  plate  and  five  hundred  and 
sixteen  illustrations,  in  black  and  numerous  colors,  muslin,  $3.00  «^/y 
leather,  $3.75  n^t.     (In  Press,) 

Knies,  Max,  M.D., 

Professor  Extraordinary  at  the  University  otJreiburg. 

THE  EYE  AND  ITS  DISEASES,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DIS- 
EASES OF  OTHER  ORGANS.  Translated  and  edited  by  H.  D. 
No  YES,  M.D.     8vo,  470  pages,  illustrated,  muslin,  $3.50  net. 

Landau,  Prof.  Dr.  Leopold,  and 

Landau,  Dr.  Theodor, 

Berlin. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  VAGINAL  RADI- 
CAL OPERATION.  Translated  by  B.  L.  Eastman,  M.D.,  Berlin,  and 
Arthur  E.Giles,  M.D.,  London.  One  volume,  octavo,  with  numer- 
ous original  illustrations.     Muslin,  $2.00  net 

Lehmann,  Prof.  K.  B.,  and 

Neumann,  Rudolf. 

ATLAS  AND  ESSENTIALS  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.  Sixty-three 
superbly  executed  chromo-lithographic  plates,  with  description  facing 
each,  and  150  pages  of  text,  comprising  an  introduction  to  the  Morphol- 
ogy of  Bacteria,  a  chapter  on  technique,  index,  etc.  Muslin.  Price, 
$  1 .50  net,     (  Wood's  Medical  Hand  Atlases,) 
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Ung,  P.  He. 

SYSTEM  OF  MANUAL  TREATMENT  AS  APPLICABLE  TO 
SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE.  By  Arvid  Kellgren,  M.D.  Edin. 
8vo,  151  pages,  with  79  illustrations,  muslin,  $1.00  net. 

Uveing,  Robert,  A.M.  and  M.D.  Cantab.,  P.R.C.P.  Lond. 

Lecturer  on  Dermatology  to  the  Ifiddlesex  Hospital  Medical  School :  lately  Physiciaii  to  the 
Mlddleeez  Hospital;  Author  of  *' Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,'*  *^ Elephantiasis 
Grecorum,**  etc 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 
One  volume,  i6mo,  266  pages,  muslin,  $1.00  n^f. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  One 
volume,  i6mo,  127  pages,  muslin,  75c.  «^/. 

Loomis,  Alfred  L.,  M.D.,  LL.Dm 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine,  In  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York ;  Visiting  Physician  to  BeUevue  Hospital,  etc. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  One  handsome  8vo 
volume  of  1,147  pages,  illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  eleven  engravings. 
Eleventh  edition.     Muslin,  $5.00  n^t ;  leather,  $5.75  n^f, 

LESSONS  IN  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  Eleventh  revised  edition. 
Revised  by  Alexander  Lambert,  M.D.,  New  York.  One  volume, 
353  pages,  8vo,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  in  black  and  colors, 
muslin,  $2.50  «<r/. 

Luff,  Arthur  P.,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.C.P.  Lond. 

GOUT;  ITS  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT.  The  subject  of 
diet  has  been  carefully  dealt  with,  and  a  classification  of  the  various 
mineral  waters  is  given  according  to  their  therapeutic  value  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  gout.  One  volume,  256  pages. 
Muslin,  $1.75  mf. 

Macfarlane,  A.  W.,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London ;  Examiner  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  etc 

INSOMNIA  AND  ITS  THERAPEUTICS.  8vo,  302  pages,  muslin, 
$1.50  fUL 

Macnaughton-Jones,  H.,  M.D.,  n.CH.  London. 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  UTE- 
RINE THERAPEUTICS.  For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Eighth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  One  volume  of  977  pages,  octavo,  most 
profusely  illustrated  by  28  plates  and  640  engravings  in  the  text.  Extra 
muslin,  $5.00  //<?/. 

Manson,  Patrick,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Aberd. 

Physician  to  the  Seaman^s  Hospital  Society,  attached  to  the  Branch  Hospital;  Lecturer  on  Trop> 
leal  Diseases  at  St.  George's  Hospital  and  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical  Schools,  etc,  etc 

TROPICAL  DISEASES:  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF 
WARM  CLIMATES.  Octavo,  623  pages,  illustrated,  and  with  full- 
page  colored  lithographic  plate.     Muslin,  $3.50  nef. 
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Mauthner,  Ludwig, 

Rojal  Professor  of  the  UnlTersity  of  VienniL 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Warren  Webster,  M.D.,  James  A.  Spaulding, 
M.D.     1 2 mo,  220  pages,  muslin,  $1.50  net. 


May,  Charles  H.,  M.D., 


Chief  of  Clinic  and  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  Eye  Department,  College  of  Physiciilns  and  Sur- 
geons, Medical  Department,  Columbia  University,  New  York ;  and 

Mason,  Charles  P.,  M.D., 

Late  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.A. 

AN  INDEX  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA.  With  Prescription  Writing, 
including  Practical  Exercises.  32mo,  muslin,  $1.00  net.  (Wood*s 
Pocket  Manuals.) 


May,  Charles  H.,  M.D. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  i2mo,  410  pages, 
with  243  original  illustrations  and  12  colored  figures  on  6  full-page 
plates.     Bound  in  muslin.     Price,  $2.00  net. 


McQillicuddy,  T.  J.,  A.fl.,  fl.D. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN 
WOMEN.  One  volume,  8vo,  uniform  with  the  Medical  Practitioners' 
Library,  373  pages,  illustrated  -  by  forty-five  wood-engravings  and  two 
chromo-lithographic  plates.  Extra  muslin,  $2.75  net ;  flexible  leather, 
$3.25  net. 


McKay,  W.  J.  Stewart,  M.C.,  M.Ch.,  B.Sc.  Lend. 

LAWSON  TAIT'S  PERINEAL  OPERATIONS  and  an  ESSAY  ON 
CURETTAGE  OF  THE  UTERUS.  One  volume,  8vo,  illustrated. 
Muslin,  $1.00  net. 


Medical  Record. 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL   OF    MEDICINE   AND   SURGERY.     Sub- 
scription  price,  $5.00  per  year. 


Medical  Record  Visiting  List. 

See  VISITING  LIST. 
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Miller. 

STUDENTS*  HISTOLOGY.  A  course  of  normal  histology  for  students 
and  practitioners  of  Medicine. 

Re-written  and  enlarged  by 

Herbert  U.  Williams,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Univertity  of  Buffalo. 

One  volume  of  273  pages,  octavo,  profusely  illustrated.  Extra  muslin, 
$2.00  net, 

Montenegrot  Dr.  Jose  Verdes, 

Ex-Inteme  of  the  Central  Univertity  of  Medicine;  Associate  Physician  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Princesa , 
and  Professor  at  the  Municipal  Hicrographical  Laboratory,  Madrid. 

BUBONIC  PLAGUE.  Its  Course  and  Symptoms  and  Means  of  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment,  according  to  the  Latest  Scientific  Discoveries ; 
including  Notes  on  Cases  in  Oporto.  With  an  Appendix  by  the  Author 
Authorized  Translation  by  W.  Munro,  M.D,,  Late  District  Medical 
Officer,  St.  Kitts,  W.  I.,  etc.  Octavo  volume,  84  pages,  bound  in  mus- 
lin.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

Moore,  John  William. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  ERUPTIVE  AND  CONTINUED 
FEVERS.  8vo,  535  pages,  illustrated  with  lithographic  plates  and 
temperature  charts,  muslin,  $3.25  net: 

Morris,  Henry,  M.A.,  M.B.  Lx>nd.,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  Member  of  the  OouncU  and  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England ;  Examiner  in  Surgery  in  the 
UnlTersity  of  London. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITAL  AND  URINARY 
ORGANS.  One  volume  of  494  pages,  Svo,  illustrated  by  96  wood  en- 
gravings, muslin,  $3.25  net. 

Morrow,  P.  A.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to'  the  Bellevue  Out-Door  Depart- 
ment, etc. 

VENEREAL  MEMORANDA.  A  Manual  for  the  Student  and  Prac- 
titioner.  Second  edition.  32mo,  muslin,  $1.00  net.  (Wood's  Pocket 
Manuals,) 

DRUG  ERUPTIONS.  A  Clinical  Study  of  the  Irritant  Effect  of  Drugs  up- 
on the  Skin.     Svo,  206  pages,  one  lithographed  plate,  muslin,  $1.50  net, 

Moullin,  C.  W.  ManselL 

SPRAINS,  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES  AND  TREATMENT.  Svo, 
221  pages,  muslin,  $1.25  net. 

Munson,  Capt.  Edward  L.,  A.5.A. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MILITARY  HYGIENE.  One  volume,  Svo.  {In 
Press.) 
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Murrell,  William,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lend. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
By  Special  Arrangement  with  the  Author,  Revised  to  Conform  with 
American  Practice  by  Frederick  A.  Castle,  M.D.,  New  York.  One 
volume  of  522  pages,  8vo,  with  complete  index.     Muslin,  $3.00  net. 

Noman,  Dr.  D.  Van  Haren, 

Profeeseur  e.  o.  de  clinique  dermatologique  et  83i>hiligraphique  k  la  Faculty  de  M6deolne  d*Am*- 
terdam. 

CASUISTIQUE  ET  DIAGNOSTIC  PHOTOGRAPHIQUE  DES 
MALADIES  DE  LA  PEAU.  Consisting  of  photographic  plates, 
with  descriptive  text.  This  work  is  to  be  in  ten  parts,  unbound. 
Price  complete,  $20.00.  Subscription.   (Seven  parts  are  published  so  far.) 


Noyes,  Henry  D.,  i^.D., 

Profeaior  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  Belleviie  Hospital  Medical  College ;  Executive  Surgeon 
to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  recently  President  of  the  American  Ophthalmological 
Society,  etc. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Royal  8vo,  832 
pages,  richly  illustrated  with  chromo-lithographic  plates  and  269 
engravings.     Second  edition.     Muslin,  $5.00  net ;  sheep,  $5.75  tiet. 

Paget,  Stephen,  F.R.C.S.  Lond. 

ESSAYS  FOR  STUDENTS.  This  little  work  is  intended  to  illustrate 
cases  which  occur  in  hospital  work  and  in  private  practice.  It  includes 
cases  of  strangulated  and  umbilical  hernia,  with  operations,  results,  etc. 
— cancer  of  the  breast — very  interesting  "run-over  cases,"  describing  the 
results  of  heavy  weights  passing  over  different  parts  of  the  body — treat- 
ment and-results — aural  and  nasal  cases.  One  volume  of  180  pages,  8vo, 
muslin,  $1.00  net 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  ANIMALS.  With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Lis- 
TER.     One  volume,  of  286  pages,  i2mo.     Extra  muslin,  $2.50  net. 

Parkes,  E.,  H.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE.  Edited  by  F.  S.  B. 
Francois  de  Chaumont,  M.D.  Sixth  edition.  With  an  Appendix, 
giving  the  American  practice  in  matters  relating  to  hygiene.  Pre- 
pared by  and  under  the  supervision  of  Frederick  N.  Owen,  Civil  and 
Sanitary  Engineer.  Two  volumes  in  one,  8vo,  946  pages.  Illustrated 
with  nine  full-page  plates  and  fine  wood-engravings,  muslin,  $4.00  net. 

Partridge,  Edward  L.,  fl.D., 

New  York  City. 

THE  OBSTETRICAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  miniature  wood-engravings.  (Wood's  Pocket  Manuals,)  32mo, 
muslin,  $1.00  net. 

Paschkis,  Heinrich. 

COSMETICS.  A  Treatise  for  Physicians.  A  complete  translation  from 
the  German  edition.     204  pages,  paper,  50c.  net. 
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Pictures  for  Physicians'  Offices  and  Libraries. 


Edward  Jcnner,  the  first  Inocula- 
tion of  Vaccine,  May  14,  1796. 

Andrew  Vesalius,  the  Anatomist. 

Spoonful  Every  Hour. 

The  Sick  Wife. 

Ambrose  Par6  Demonstrating  the 
Use  of  Ligatures. 

The  Young  Mother. 

The  Village  Doctor. 


Prof.  Charcot's  Clinic  at  the  "  Salp^- 
tri^re  "  Hospital,  Before  the  Oper- 
ation. 

The  Rebellious  Patient. 

Study  in  Anatomy. 

William  Harvey  Demonstrating  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  Anatomical  Lecture. 

The  Accident. 

The  Doctor. 

Anaesthesia. 

Size  of  each,  19x24  inches.     Price,  each,  $1.00  tut.     Illustrated  catalogue 

sent  upon  application. 
Prof.  Billroth's  Clinic,  Vienna,  size  24x32,  $2.00  net. 

Piffard,  Henry  Q.,  A.fl.,  n.D., 

ProfesMr  of  Dermatology,  University  of  the  aty  of  New  York ;  Surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital, 
etc. 

A  GUIDE  TO  URINARY  ANALYSIS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PHY- 
SICIANS AND  STUDENTS.     8vo,  Z%  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net. 

Pllclier,  L.  S.,  M.D. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS.  Its  Principles  and  Practice, 
General  and  Special. 

"  It  is  in  every  way  a  credit  to  American  scholarship."— AVof  York  Medical 
Journal,  April  ist,  1899. 

One* volume,  8vo,  465  pages,  profusely  illustrated.     Price,  $3.00  net. 

Porter,  WlUlatn  Henry,  fl.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathology  In  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School 
and  Hospital ;  Curator  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RENAL  DISEASES  AND  URI- 
NARY ANALYSIS.  360  pages,  one  hundred  illustrations,  muslin, 
$2.50  net. 

PozzI,  S.,  M.D., 

Professeur  Afirr6gr6  ft  la  Faculty  de  M6declne,  Chirurgien  de  rHdpitil  Lourclne-Pascal,  Parts. 

TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  GYNAECOLOGY. 
Translated  from  the  third  French  edition,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brooks  H.  Wells,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Gynaecology  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  and  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  One  royal  8vo  volume  of  about  936  pages, 
illustrated  by  600  fine  wood-engravings.  Muslin,  $5.50  net ;  leather, 
$6.25  net, 

Rabagllati,  A., 

Honorary  Gynecologrlst,  Late  Senior  Honorary  Surgeon,  Bradford  Royal  Infirmary. 

AIR,  FOOD,  AND  EXERCISE.  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PREDIS- 
POSING  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE.  Second  edition.  Small  8vo, 
236  pages,  $2.00  net. 
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Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

Revised  Edition. 

By  various  authors.  Edited  by  Albert  H.  Buck,  M.D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York;  Consulting  Aural  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  Eight  volumes,  imperial  8vo,  muslin,  $7.00  per  volume; 
leather,  $8.00  per  volume;  half-morocco,  $9.00  per  volume.  (Subscrip- 
tion.)    Circular  on  application. 


Reynolds,  Edward, 


Fellow  of  the  Americao  Gynecological  Society;  of  the  Obstetric  Societv  of  Boston,  etc.;  Assistant 
in  Obstetrics  in  Harvanl  Uniyersity;  Physician  to  Out-Patients  of  the  Boston  Lying-Jn  Hos- 
pital, etc. 

PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY.  A  Handbook  of  Treatment.  Third 
•revised  edition.  870,427  pages,  small  octavo,  1 2 1  illustrations.  Mus- 
lin, $2.35  net. 


Ringer,  Sidney,  fl.D.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  Holme  University  College ;  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital ; 
and 

Sainsbury,  Harrington,  n.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Phjrsiclan  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  etc.,  etc 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THERAPEUTICS.  Thirteenth  edition.  8vo, 
757  pages,  muslin,  $4.00  net, 

Robson,  A.  W.  Mayo,  F.R.C.S.,  Leeds,  England. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GALL-BLADDER  AND  BILE-DUCTS,  IN- 
CLUDING  GALL-STONES.  Second  Edition.  One  volume  of  313 
pages,  octavo ;  profusely  illustrated  by  line  and  half-tone  engravings. 
Extra  muslin,  $3.00  net. 


Rockwell,  A.  D.,  A.M.,  M.D. 

THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY. 
Entirely  rewritten  from  the  former  book  by  Beard  and  Rockwell.  One 
large  8vo  volume  of  628  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Muslin,  $3.75 
net;  sheep,  $4.50  net. 


Rose,  William,  M.B.,  B.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  and 
Carless,  Albert,  M.S.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SURGERY  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTI- 
TIONERS.  Second  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  One  volume, 
1,190  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Octavo,  muslin,  $5.00  net;  leather, 
$5-75  ^^^'    The  smallest  complete  surgery  published. 
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Roosa,  D.  B.  St.  John,  fl.D.,  and  Ely,  Edward  T.,  n.D. 

OPHTHALMIC  AND  OTIC  MEMORANDA,  f  Wood's  Pocket  Man- 
uals,)  Fourth  edition.    One  volume,  32 mo,  398  pages,  muslin,  $i.oo  ii^/. 

Roosa,  D.  B.  St.  John,  fl.D., 

Profesaor  of  Dtoeaaei  of  the  Bye  and  Ear  In  the  UoiTenity  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Burseoo  to 
the  Munhattan  Bye  and  Bar  Hoepltal:  Oooeultiiig  Surveon  to  the  Brooklyn  Bye  and  Ear 
Hoepital ;  f ormerfv  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Oorrespaiding 
Member  of  the  Meoioo-Cihlrurgloal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
Oounty  of  New  York,  etc 

TEXT-BOOK  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Including  a  sketch 
of  its  anatomy.  Illustrated  by  178  engravings  and  3  chromo-litho- 
graphic  plates.     Muslin,  $4.50  net;  leather,  $5.25  net. 

A  VEST-POCKET  MEDICAL  LEXICON.  Being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Words,  Terms,  and  Symbols  of  Medical  Science.  Collated  from  the 
best  authorities,  with  the  additions  of  words  not  before  introduced  into 
a  Lexicon.  With  an  Appendix.  Third  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
One  volume,  64mo,  roan,  75c.  rut;  or  tucks,  $1.00  net, 

THE  OLD  HOSPITAL,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  Being  the  second 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "A  Doctor's  Suggestions."  8vo,  320 
pages,  gilt  top,  uncut,  dark  olive  cloth,  $3.00  net. 

Roth,  Otto. 

THE  MATERIA  MEDICA  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE.  Second 
edition.  Translated  from  the  revised  German  edition  and  adapted  to 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.     8vo,  467  pages,  muslin,  $1.75  net. 


Sachs,  B.,  n.D., 

ofeeeor  of  Mental  and  Ner  _  ^     „ 

the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital ;  Neurologrist  to  the  Monteflore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids ;  Ex-Preiideiit 


Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  hi  the  New  York  Polvolinic ;  Consulting  Neurologist  to 
the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital ;  Neurologist  to  the  Monteflore  Home  for  *    '      *'  *      *"    ~      " 

of  the  American  Neurological  Association. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NERVOUS  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 
For  Physicians  and  Students.  8vo,  688  pages,  profusely  Illustrated  with 
colored  plate,  muslin,  $4. 35  net, 

Salotnonsen,  C.  J.,  and  Trelease,  William. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  PHYSICIANS.  Au- 
thorized translation  from  the  Second  Revised  Danish  edition.  8vo,  163 
pages,  72  illustrations,  muslin,  $1.25  net, 

5avlll,  Thomas,   D.,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  West  End  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  London  ;  Examiner  in 
Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Glasgow :  Formerly  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Paddington Infirmary  ;  Assistant  Physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  NEURASTHENIA.  Revised  edition. 
(In  Press.) 

Schaeffer,  Oscar,  M.D. 

ANATOMICAL  ATLAS  OF  OBSTETRIC  DIAGNOSIS  AND 
TREATMENT.  Sixty-four  beautifully  executed  full-page  chromo- 
lithographic  plates,  containing  142  figures.  Together  with  250  pages  of 
descriptive  text  and  treatise.  Muslin.  Price,  $1.50  net.  (WootTs 
Medical  Hand  Atlases. ) 
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Schtnldt-Ritnpler,  Dr.  Herman, 

Professor  of  Ophthalmolonr  and  Dlaeasas  of  the  Ophthalmoscopic  Clinic  at  Marburg,  Qermany. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND  OPHTHALMOSCOPY.  A  Complete 
Treatise  upon  Diseases  and  Injuries  to  the  Eye,  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine.  Revised  and  edited  by  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  in  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School ;  Surgeon  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital, etc.  Royal  8vo,  571  pages,  illustrated  by  183  wood-engravmgs 
and  by  three  colored  plates.    Muslin,  $5.00  ttet. 

Schrelber,  August. 

GENERAL  ORTHOPEDICS,  INCLUDING  ORTHOPEDIC  SUR- 
GERY.  Complete  translation  from  the  original  German  edition.  8vo, 
357  pages,  388  illustrations,  muslin,  $1.75  «<f/. 

Schroeder,  Aitnee  Raymond,  M.D. 

HEALTH  NOTES  FOR  YOUNG  WIVES.  lamo,  218  pages,  fancy 
half  cloth,  $1.00  net. 

Setneleder,  Dr.  Friedrlch, 

Formerly  Phsrsidan  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Mexico ;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Vienna  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pantheon  in  Paris ;  Formerly  Member 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Branch  Hospital  at 
Gumpendorf. 

RHINOSCOPY  AND  LARYNGOSCOPY:  THEIR  VALUE  IN 
PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Edward 
T.  Caswell,  M.D.  With  woodcuts  and  two  chromo-lithographic  plates. 
8vo,  191  pages,  muslin,  $2.50  net 

Sexton,  Samuel,  M.D., 

Aural  Surgeon  to  liie  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  Fellow  of  the  American  Otoloeical 
Society ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York. 

THE  EAR  AND  ITS  DISEASES,  BEING    PRACTICAL    CONTRI- 
.       BUTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  OTOLOGY.     Edited  by  Christ- 
opher J.  CoLLES,  M.D.     8vo,  473  pages,  illustrated,  muslin,  $3.25  net. 

Smart,  Chas.,  M.D.,  Major  U.S.A. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  HOSPITAL  CORPS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  AND  STATE  MILITARY  FORCES.  New  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged  (1898).  358  pages,  illustrated,  extra  muslin. 
Price,  $2.25  net. 

Spencer,  Walter  Q.,  M.B.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  London. 

OUTLINES  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  This  is  not  only  the 
newest  book  on  Surgery,  and  therefore  indispensable  to  the  progressive 
surgeon,  but  it  is  of  much  value  for  other  reasons.  For  ready  consul- 
tation it  is  probably  unsurpassed,  since  theoretical  discussions  and  dis- 
puted points  find  no  place  in  its  pages,  which  are  devoted  to  a  practical 
consideration  of  purely  practical  matters.  One  volume  of  704  pages, 
8vo,  well  illustrated  by  wood -engravings.     Extra  muslin,  I5.00  net. 
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Starr,  M.  Allen,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System ;  College  of  Phyddaos  aad  Surgeons,  New 
York. 

FAMILIAR  FORMS  OF  NERVOUS  DISEASE.  With  illustrations, 
diagrams,  and  charts.     8vo,  350  pages,  muslin,  $2.50  net. 

Steel,  J.  H.,  M.D. 

OUTLINE  OF  EQUINE  ANATOMY.  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Veteri- 
nary Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room.  i2mo,  312  pages,  muslin,  $2.50 
net, 

Stewart,  R.  W.,  H.D.,  M.R.C.S., 

Pittsburg. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  MALE  URETHRA.  One  volume  of 
229  pages,  post-octavo,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-engravings.  Mus- 
lin, $2.25  net;  flexible  morocco,  $3.00  «^/.  {Medical  Practitioners' 
Library. ) 

Sternberg,  Qeorge  M.,  M.D.,  F.R.M.S., 

Surgeon-Qeneral  U.  S.  Armv;  Director  of  the  Hoagland  Laboratory,  Brooklsm,  N.  T.;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Epidemlolc^oal  Society  of  London,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rocne, 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  tne  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.  One  volume,  large  8vo,  693 
pages,  illustrated  by  heliotype  and  chromo-lithographic  plates  and  two 
hundred  engravings  in  black  and  colors.  Extra  muslin,  $4.50  net;  brown 
sheep,  $5.25  net. 

IMMUNITY:  PROTECTIVE  INOCULATIONS  IN  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES  AND  SERUM-THERAPY.  Post  8vo,  332  pages,  muslin, 
$2.00  net;  flexible  morocco,  $2.75  net. 

Stevenson,  W.  F.,  A.B.,  M.B.,  M.Ch.  Dublin  Univ., 

Surgeon-Colonel  (Army  Medical  Staff,  British  Army) ;  Professor  of  Military  Surgery,  Army  Medi- 
cal School,  Netley. 

WOUNDS  IN  WAR;  THE  MECHANISM  OF  THEIR  PRODUC- 
TION AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  One  volume,  8vo,  450  pages, 
profusely  illustrated  by  half-tone  plates,  etc.,  muslin.     Price,  $4.00  net, 

Stewart,  T.  Qralnger,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physioians ;  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Medicine :  formerly  Pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  Lecturer  in  General  Pathology  at 
Surgeons  Hall,  and  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children ;  Extraordinary  Member 
and  formerly  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  ALBUMINURIA.  8vo,  261  pages, 
muslin,  $2.00  net. 

Supplement    to    the    International    Encyclopedia    of 
Surgery. 

One  imp.  8vo  volume,  of  1,136  pages,  illustrated.  Muslin,  $6.00  ;  leather, 
$7.00;  half  morocco,  $8.00.     Circular  on  application. 
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Surgery,  International  Encyclopedia  of. 

By  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.  Seven  volumes, 
including  Supplement,  imp.  8vo,  of  about  950  pages  each,  muslin,  $6.00  ; 
leather,  $7.00  ;  half  morocco,  $8.00.    Send  for  circulars.    (Subscription.) 

Tait's,  Law5on,  Perineal  Operations,    see  ncKay. 
Thomas,  John  J. 

Revised  and  EnUrged  by  WILLIAM  H.  S.  WOOD,  Esq. 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURIST.  Twentieth  edition.  Post 
Svo,  784  pages,  illustrated  by  800  wood-engravings.     Muslin,  $2.50. 

Thomson,  H.  Campbell,  M.D.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.P. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYS- 
TEM.    Octavo,  131  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  $1.00  net 

Thomson,  5t.  Clair,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S., 
Eng. 

THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUID  ;  Its  Spontaneous  Escape  from 
THE  Nose.     Octavo  volume,  147  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net 

Treves,  Frederick,  F.R.C.S., 

OonsulUng  Surgeon  to  and  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  London  Hospital. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTIONS.  Its  varieties  with  their  Pathology, 
Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.  One  volume,  Svo,  576  pages.  Illustrated  by 
118  half  tone  cuts.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Price,  muslin  binding, 
$4  00  net 

Turner,  Dawson,  V.A.,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Physics  and  Electro-Therapeutics,  Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinhur:gh. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY.  One 
volume,  Svo,  351  pages,  profusely  illustrated  by  wood  engravings  and 
full-page  half-tones,  $2.50  net 

Twentieth  Century  Practice. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MODERN  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  Leading  Authorities  of  Europe  and  America.  Edited 
by  Thomas  L.  Stedman,  M.D.,  New  York  City.  To  be  completed  in 
20  volumes,  royal  Svo,  published  one  every  three  months.  Muslin, 
$5.00,  leather,  $6.00;  half  morocco,  $7.50.  Nineteen  volumes  now  ready. 
(Subscription.)     Circulars  on  application. 

Valentine,  Ferd.  C,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Gtonlto-Urinary  Diseases,  New  York  School  of  Clinical  Medicine,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  IRRIGATION  TREATMENT  OF  GONORRHCEA,  ITS  LOCAL 
COMPLICATIONS  AND  SEQUELS,  One  volume  of  227  pages, 
Svo,  profusely  illustrated.    Extra  muslin,  $2.00  net 
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Vest-Pocket  fledical  Dictionary,    see  Buck. 
Veterinarian's  Visiting  List  and  Call-Boolc. 

By  D.  P.  YoNKERMAN,  D.V.S.  Twenty  pages  of  closely  printed  matter 
essential  to  the  veterinarian,  and  blank  pages,  specially  arranged,  for 
full  record  of  cases,  etc.,  etc.  Bound  in  black  morocco  cover,  with  flap 
and  pocket— pocket-book  style,  $1.25  n^t. 

Visiting  List  (Medical  Record),  or  Pliysician's  Diary. 

Containing,  besides  the  diary,  much  useful  information  on  many  subjects  of 
daily  interest  to  the  physician.  Prices:  For  thirty  patients  a  week; 
handsome  red  or  black  leather  binding,  with  or  without  dates,  $1.25, 
for  sixty  patients  a  week,  same  style,  with  or  without  dates,  $1.50. 

Removable,  fitting  into  black  sealskin  and  calf  wallets,  from  $2.50  to  $4.00. 
Send  for  a  circular.     Prices  all  fut 

Wallcer,  Norman,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collef^e  of  Physicians  of  E^Inbur^ch ;  Assistant  Physician  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Infirmary. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  DERMATOLOGY.  One  volume  of  263 
pages,  8vo.  With  a  frontispiece  and  29  exquisite  chromo-lithographic 
plates,  besides  34  illustrations  in  the  text.     Price,  muslin,  $3.00  nef, 

Walsh,  David,  M.D., 

Edinburph.  Physician,  Weston  Skin  Hospital,  I^ndon  ;  Honorary  SecreUry,  London  Roentgen 
Society,  London.  '  ^ 

PREMATURE  BURIAL;  FACT  AND  FICTION.  8vo,  49  pages, 
50  cents  net. 

EXCRETORY  IRRITATION,  AND  THE  ACTION  OF  CERTAIN 
INTERNAL  REMEDIES  ON  THE  SKIN.  One  volume,  8vo,  76 
pages,  75  cents  nef, 

ROENTGEN  RAYS  IN  MEDICAL  WORK.  One  volume,  8vo,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  wood  engravings  and  a  great  number  of  full-page 
half-tone  plates,  $2.25  nft. 

Walshatn,  W.  J.,  H.B.,  C.H.  Aberd.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng., 

Senior  Assistant-Surgeon,  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  and  Surgeon-in-Charge  of  the  Orthopedic  De- 
partment, St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  etc. 

NASAL  OBSTRUCTION;  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
CONDITIONS  CAUSING  IT,  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  36^ 
pages,  profusely  illustrated,  8vo,  muslin,  $2.50  nei. 

Waisham  and 

Hughes,  Wm.  Kent,  fl.B.  Lond.,  fl.B.  flelb., 
n.R.CS.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Lond., 

Orthopedic  Surgeon,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital ;  Assistant  Surgeon,  Children's  Hospital,  Melbourne. 

THE  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FOOT,  WITH  THEIR 
TREATMENT.     558   pages,   post  8vo,   profusely   illustrated   by   296 


engravings,  muslin,  $4.00  mf. 
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Warren,  J.  Collins,  M.D., 

Aasistaiit  Professor  of  Surgery.  Harvard  Uniyersity ;  Surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital ;  Member  American  Surgical  Association ;  Honorary  Fellow  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Surgery. 

THE  HEALING  OF  ARTERIES  AFTER  LIGATURE  IN  MAN 
AND  ANIMALS.  8vo,  184  pages.  Superbly  illustrated  with  twelve 
full-page  plates  in  black  and  colors.     Muslin,  $2. 75  net, 

Whittaker,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  etc.,  etc. 

A  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  PREPARED  FOR  STUDENTS  AND 
PRACTITIONERS.  8vo,  700  pages,  illustrated,  muslin,  $4.75 
tut ;  leather,  $5.50  net. 

Wendt,  Edmund  C,  M.D., 

Curator  of  St.  Francis  Hospital ;  Pathologist  and  Curator  of  the  New  York  Infant  Hospital,  etc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  CHOLERA.  Edited  and  prepared  in  Association 
with  John  C.  Peters,  M.D.,  New  York  ;  John  B.  Hamilton,  M.D., 
Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Ely  McClellan, 
M.D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  8vo,  503  pages,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  engravings,  muslin,  $2.50  net. 

Williams,  J.  W.  Hume, 

Of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  London. 

UNSOUNDNESS  OF  MIND  IN  ITS  LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS.  A  complete  reprint  of  this  important  work. 
8vo,  166  pages,  muslin,  $1.50  net. 

Wittiiaus,  R.  A.,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Vermont ;  Member  of  the 
Chemical  Societies  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  etc. 

THE  MEDICAL  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 
(American  Series  of  Medical  Text-Books.)  Fourth  revised  edition. 
556  pages  and  62  woodcuts,  muslin,  $3.25  net. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY.  For  the 
Use  of  Students  in  Medicine.  Twelfth  edition.  (Wood's  Pocket 
Manuals.)    32mo,  319  pages,  muslin,  $1.00  net. 

GUIDE  TO  URINALYSIS  AND  TOXICOLOGY.  For  Students 
and  Practitioners.  Fourth  revised  edition.  Oblong  i2mo,  interleaved, 
muslin,  $1.00  net. 

Witthaus,  R.  A.,  M.D.,  and  Becker,  T.  C,  Esq. 

With  a  staff  of  Collaborators. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXICOLOGY.  Four  vol- 
umes, 8vo,  bound  in  muslin  and  leather,  at  $5.00 and  $6.00  respectively. 
(Subscription.)    Circulars  on  application. 
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24  PUBLICATIONS   OF   WILLIAM   WOOD  &   COMPANY. 


Wood's  Household  Practice  of  Medicine,  Hygiene,  and 
Surgery. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Families,  Travellers,  Seamen,  Miners, 
and  others.  By  Various  Authors.  8vo,  765  pages,  illustrated  by 
colored  lithographic  plates  and  five  hundred  fine  wood-engravings. 
Muslin,  $5.00  tut. 

Wood's  Index  Rerum. 

The  finest  arrangement  yet  devised  for  all  ready  record  and  reference 
purposes.  For  professional  use  in  recording  your  cases,  or  in  grouping 
your  cases  from  your  case  books.  Patent  index.  Vowel  arrange- 
ment.    Bound  for  permanency  in  ledger  binding,  $5.00  tut. 

Wood's  Poclcet  Lexicon. 

Sec  ROOSA. 

Woodbum,  W.  D.,  L.D.S., 

OlMgow,  Scotland. 

ON  EXTRACTION,  WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND 
PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  TEETH.  One  volume,  lamo,  104  pages, 
profusely  illustrated.     Extra  muslin,  $1.25  tut. 

Yontcerman*    D.   P.       see  Veterinarlan't  Visiting  Ust. 

Zlegler,  Ernst, 

Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  of  Gtoneral  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Freiburg. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY.  Translated  from  the 
Ninth  German  edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Albert  H.  Buck,  M.D., 
New  York,  by  a  select  corps  of  specialists.  Royal  8vo,  618  pages,  with 
542  illustrations  in  black  and  numerous  exquisite  tints,  and  a  chromo- 
lithographic  plate.     Muslin,  $5.00  tiet ;  leather,  $5.75  tut. 

Ziemssen,  H.  von,  M.D.  Munich. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  By  Vari- 
ous Authors.  Complete  in  twenty  volumes,  royal  8vo.  A  few  sets 
left     Write  for  prices. 
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